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PRESS NOTICES. 

“ It might easily happen that the really remarkable merit of this 
volume might miss due recognition. Books arranged in alphabetical 
order Bxaj^rima facie of the non-literary sort, compilations, possibly 
useful, but of a more or less dreary nature. No reader will form this 
opinion of Mr. Walsh’s ‘ Hand-Book’ even after a brief inspection. 
It is quite clear that he has not only diligently hunted among collec- 
tions of ana, dictionaries, whether of words or quotations, and the 
like, but also has read widely on his own account. It is equally evi- 
dent that he knows how to assimilate his reading, and that he has a 
special gift of arrangement ” — The Spectator . 

“ The book nans to more than eleven hundred pages, and in 
these Mr. Walsh trea ts his many and various subjects in an exhaus- 
tive manner. The work throughout has been executed with care, 
and the volume wall :orn_ a useful addition V-o Koiy library. ” — G. A. 
Sala.. 

^^Mr. Walsh rather does himself an injustice when he says that 
primarily the aim of his work is to entertain. It is entertaining read- 
ing, no doubt, but it is also instructive, containing within its thou- 
sand odd pages a vast amount of information on all manner of 
subj ects. " — Westminster Gazette. 

** Mr. Walsh’s book will serve as a valuable and useful adjunct 
to the common dictionary. It is particularly rich in American ex- 
pressions. Even the shortest articles are well written, and the vast 
amount of information which he has collected is always given in a 
pleasing and instructive form.” — The Scotsman. 

“ The book is certainly exceedingly entertaining : one can turn 
to it again and again with a surety of finding matter to amuse.” — 
Review of Reviews. 

It is, in short, a supplement to the ordinary dictionaries, from 
which it differs in being thoroughly readable. <^pen the book where 
he will, the reader is sure to find entertainmen*- ’ — Daily News. 

'‘To all who are curious on such subjects Mr. Walsh offers a 
prodigal variety of interpretation, comment, and illustration, while 
the longer articles on ‘ Epigrams,’ ' Bulls Irish and not Irish,' 
' Impromptus,' ' Puns,’ and the like are full of learning and common 
sense. ’ ’ — Daily Tele^aph. 
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P R E A C E. 


I'liE Ht'rit'H {»f hcH^kn (jf \\liit‘h this is the HtHHUul is desiijpiiiHl 
rattler to he a stipphatient to the i^iej'elopaHlias tluui t<» t»e of 
an efieyeiiijHHlie c'haraeter in itself. That is tti say, it is the 
Ht ratline and tmt-of-t he- way things usually left out of eurreni 
works of refert'iHH) whieh form the staple <d* this hook, as of 
its pretfeeessor. 

hook is largely a eonipilation. I have been greatly in» 
tiehfed lii the antiquarian writt'rs who have gone before, 
il<»tirnt% Brand, ilomn and (dianu»ers have leHm plaeed under 
eonf rihiitinii. d'ldsidton Byer's liritish Ikipular (’ustoms'’ 

I 1S‘J1| and V, II. Bitehtnd«fs “Old l*mgnsn (distoms Kxtant at 
the I’rtvnent ddme” ( IHUT ) huvt' proved eHpt'eially valuable 
among the nuUH' modern nut !n»rit ies. d’i» all tln^se I eurdially 
give my timnlvH. I must ai^i* <’aU atteuti<»n to that very re« 
iuarkahie i'ds*neii work l«y !i. Pi<*art, “ < ’ereiinudes et t'ontiuiu's 
rrligiriises d*' tolls Beuples” tl72*tj, hi*eause it has furnished 
many of the most niriking and unnpie id’ the illustratiims to this 
Im jok, 

A Wi»r«l a!»out Barnahy thi<>gi'*s traimlatiiui td* Nnog<n»rgUH, 
from wideh many evei-rptn havi^ his-n maiie. will n«»t pr«»ve out 
id’pluee, Nu“'Os»rgUH whh the a^HUunsI nniue of Tlnmias Kirefi 
may«"r. a t ierniau cd’ t litM inn^ id' t In^ li«dorniat i(m, uhi<’»e “Popish 
Bingdian, i»r Ih-igu id’ Antiehrint/' wan <Hivdnnlly puhlisheil in 
Batin, toii»ge''i t rair^hit ion int«i !‘lng!ish upptnired in BiTd. A 
m*w i*«hnMn, hy t’. IL lB>pt% wns puhimhed in iH.stf 'fhe hook, 
it must Ih' rimHUuiH'retl, thirngh immy autiipiariuiis loivii faitisi 
Ht» to rememhi'r, deals willi tlu^ Cfi-rmany ami md. the Bnghmd 
id’ i iitlniiie times. 


w. a w. 
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A. 

Ab, Fast of, or Black Fast. The most mournful day in 
the Jewish calendar. It occurs on the ninth day of the fifth 
month, Ab, — a month which corresponds roughly with the end 
of July and the beginning of August. This is the anniversary 
of the two destructions of Jerusalem, the first by ISfebuchad- 
nezzar, which resulted in the Babylonish Captivity, the second 
by Titus, when tho Jewish nation was dispersed over the face 
of the earth. Tho fast is observed scrupulously from sunset of 
the eighth day of Ab until nightfall of the ninth. The syna- 
gogiies are darkened so that the light of the sun cannot pene- 
trate within, only a few dim candles are lit, the ornaments are 
all removed, and the ark is stripped of its curtain. The service 
consists of readings from tho book of Lamentations, and dirges 
doHc.rihing the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
its people, all conducted in a low and melancholy key. 

Adam’s Peak, or Samanala, a holy mountain in Ceylon. 
According to Mohamrnodan legend, Adam after the fall was taken 
by an angel to the top of tins mountain, whence a panorama of 
all the ills that should afflict mankind was unrolled before him. 
Ilis foot left an impress on the solid rock which is still shown 
to visitors, while his tears formed tho lake from which pilgrims 
still drink. Tlxe Buddhists have their own legend of the Sripada, 
or Baered Footstep, according to which Buddha, ascending to 
heaven, loft the impression where last he toudied tbe earth on 
the highest point of Samanala. The Brahmins, tbe Moham- 
medans, and tho Chinese have differing legends, and for more 
than two thousand years all have worshipped in their own way 
round tho gigantic footprint. The latter is a flat rocky basin, 
five and a quarter foot by two and a half feet, on tbe top of a 
huge boulder, in which only a very active imagination, aided by 
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a lively faith, can see the likeness to a human foot. The boulder 
is covered with a wooden shrine of slender columns, which is 
open on all sides to the wild winds that rage there, and is shel- 
tered only by a roof with shady, overhanging eaves, from which 
hang down two ancient bells. Although the shrine offers but 
slight resistance to the elements, the winds which blow and beat 
about that sacred summit are so strong and wild that it has to 
be secured in its place by great chains, which pass over it and 
are fastened to the living rock below. To perform a pilgrimage 
to this shrine and to lay an offering upoii it is to a Buddhist 
what a visit to Mecca is to a Mohammedan. The favorite months 
are April and May, but all the year round a steady stream 
of devotees flows hither. The devotions of the pilgrims, who 
are usually clad in spotless white, consist of low bowings and 
prayers before Sripada, gifts of flowers and incense, burning of 
candles, ringing of small bells, and presents to the priests of rice 
and of gold and silver coins. Eags of old clothes are also consid- 
ered a worthy sacrifice, and the words Sadu, Sadu,” correspond- 
ing to our “ Amen, Amen,” are often repeated. Tradition asserts 
that the iron chains fastened to the walls of rock to give the pil- 
grims safety along the precipices were placed there by Alexander. 

Adam’s Tomb. This is pointed out in a chamber of tbe 
church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Mark Twain’s 
apostrophe at the tomb is one of the most famous bits in his 
^‘Innocents Abroad:” ‘^The tomb of Adam! how touching it 
was, here in a land of strangers, far awaj^ from home and 
friends! True, he was a blood -relation ; though a distant one, 
still a relation I The unerring instinct of nature thrilled its 
recognition. The fountain of my filial affection was stirred to 
its profoundest depths, and I gave way to tumultuous emotion. 
I leaned upon a pillar and burst into tears. I deem it no shame 
to have wept over the grave of my poor dead relative. Let him 
who would sneer at my emotion close this volume. Noble old 
man — he did not live to see his child ; and I — I — I, alas ! did not 
live to see him. Weighed down by sorrow and disappointment, 
he died before I was born — six thousand brief summers before I 
was born. But let us try to bear it with fortitude. Let us trust 
he is better off where he is. Let us take comfort in the thought 
that his loss is our eternal gain.” 

Adrian, St. His festival, together with that of his wife, St. 
Natalia, occurs September 8, the anniversary of the translation 
of his relics to Eome. He was anciently commemorated on 
March 4, his death-day. The greatest military saint next to St. 
George, he is especially reverenced in Flanders, Germany, and 
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tho Tioith of France as the patron of soldiers and a protector 
against the plague. In Flanders he is also the patron of brew- 
ers. Adrian was one of the Prsetorian Guards of the Emperor 
Galeriiis Maximiaii. While superintending the torture of thirty- 
four Christians, he was converted at sight of their fortitude and 
devotion, and, publicly confessing his faith, was thrown into 
prison. His wife N^atalia was in secret a Christian, and greatly 
did she rejoice at the news. Disguised as a man, she obtained 
admittance to his cell and exhorted him to endure to the end. 
Tho next day Adrian’s limbs were struck off on an anvil, and ho 
was beheaded, March 4, 306. ISfatalia held him and sustained 
him in his sufferings, and before the final blow could be given by 
tho headsman he expired in her arms. St. Adrian is usually 
rcproBorited armed, with an anvil in his hands or at his feet- 
His relics were conveyed to Constantinople, thence to Rome, 
afterwards into Flanders, and found a final resting-place in tho 
abbey of St. Adrian, founded in 1088 at Gcersburg in Belgiunrx 
by Baldwin VI,, Earl of Flanders. But Raulcourt in the samo 
countiy claims to possess a complete body, all save an arm- 
Ghent has another, entirely complete. The jaw and half an 
arm are shown at Cologne, another part of an arm at Prague, 
a head at Bologna, and various fragments at Douai and at tho 
cathedral of Bruges. 

Adriatic, Marriage of the. (It. Sposalizio del AdriaticoS) 
A solemn ceremony anciently^’ performed in the Venice of the 



Mauiiia(3e of the Adriatic. 
(From an old print.) 


Dotrem on AHc-onsion Dav. Tt wafl instituted in 1177 by Pope 
Alexander III. in oommomoration of a great naval victory won 
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Since the curtailing of the season the ancient austerities also 
have been greatly relaxed, until at present only the Fridays in 
Advent are fast-days. But no marriages are celebrated during 
the season. Special devotions are enjoined upon the faithful. 
The purple hue of penance is the only color used in the services 
of .Advent, except on the feasts of saints. The organ is silenced 
until the thii'd Sunday in Advent, when it again finds its voice, 
to indicate that ^ the assured expectation of a Bedeemer has 
tempered mourning. In the Episcopal Church the services ap- 
pointed for the Advent season bear particular Ij^' upon the coming 
of the Lord. 

.Popular custom has marked this season with quaint and pecu- 
liar observances. In the department of Eure-et-Loire in JSTor- 
mandy every farmer fixes upon some day in Advent for the pur- 
pose of exorcising such animals as prove injurious to his crops. 
Ho lurnishos his younger children with prepared flambeaux, well 
dried in the oven. If he have no children his neighbors lend him 
theirs, for only young and innocent children can command cer- 
tain injurious animals to withdraw from his lands. After twelve 
years of age children are unfit to perform the office of exorcists, 
niese little people run over the country like so many spirits, set 
fire to bundles of haj^, flourish their torches among the branches 
of the trees, burn the straw placed underneath, and continually 
cry out,— 

Mico, caterpillars, and moles, 

Got out, got out of my field ; 

I will burn your board and bones : 

TreoH and shrubs 
Give mo buHbels of apples. 

Aceddents might bo supposed to arise from this lawless assem- 
bly oI‘ juvcmile tor(di4)ourerR ; but their fire is believed to burn 
ordy vm*min. Such at least is the opinion of the simple inhab- 
itants of Fure-ot-Loire. 

In Italy the Advent Benson is duly celebrated, especially in 
Rome. One custom is worth referring to. In the last days of 
Advtnit tlie Calabrian pifferari^ or bagpipe-players, enter Eome, 
and are to be seen in every street saluting the shrines of the 
Virgin Mother with their wild music, under the traditional notion 
of soothing her until the birth-tinno of her infant at the approach- 
itig (JhriHtmas. Idiey also stop in front of carpenter-shops, out 
of i*(\spiHdi to Ht, Joseph, who was a carpenter by trade. 

Tlu‘ pilferari play a pipe very similar in form and sound to the 
bagpipes of the Highlanders. “ Just before Christmas,” says Lady 
Morgaii, they descend from the mountains to Naples and Rome, 
in (U'dcr to play befoi'o the picdiires of the Virgin and Child,” 
which are common in every Italian town, and abound in the 
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up to ropresant tluuSaviourand ilu^ Virgin Mury- 4»y pt>or woman 
ia the weak before ('hristman. A halfpenny in expeetati from 
every p<'rHun to whom tliene are exhibited. Bad luck will iidhov 
to him who refuneH. (See Vkhhkl-Ciu*.) 

Afra, St., patn)neH8 of Au^Hbarp^, (tormany. Her ft^ant on 
AuiOiHt 5 iH especially honored in this her native (‘ity, l^cftead 
asserts that she was <an^inally a courtesum vvho with hm* tliree 
handmaidtms, Hi^i^aa, Himomia, and Hutnipia, letl a disstdnte life 
during tluMa’ii^n of I)ioe}etian. A priest nanuni Xareissns, ilee- 
ing from perseciuion, took shelter in her house in ignorance td* 
its character. He conv<*rtiHl and buptiiceil her and luo’ t‘om 
panitms, and she aided him to escape. Hor this otfenta^ she was 
impristimHl, and when she (*onfesse<l tlie faith she was burnt alive, 
August 7. 3(14. All the mendiers of her lumsehold also sutfereil 
martyrdtiui on the same day. But for sonu^ reason St. Atfaaml 
her coiiipaidouH are tmmmemoratetl on August fi. Her relic*s are 
.Hiipposed ti) have been diseovered in 335 hy St. Ulfrit*. d'hey 
now repose in the church of SS. Ulfric and A fra hi Augsburg. 

Agape, pi. Agapie. ((ir. love.") 'fhe love hnist <if 

the anctmit (diristians, when all the uumuIhu's <d’a ecuigregat ton, 
even tlu' master and his slavcM, met tt»gtUher nt^ a <’ommon meal, 
celebrating the Kucharist, as bretiinm and sifters el’ the same 
tamily, d'lie Agape thendhre wasast»cial symbol of tlu' tspiality 
and Hididarity <d’ all t ’hristcndom, hallo vvtsl and sealed i»y tlu^ 
emdiuriHiic* Harriftciv Hcis' all gave and nsshved the kiss of 
peace » */• r. }, ami lou'c cuiumunicat lens from other confp'*vgHt i«»ns 
acre received and read. The Agape <iates from apostolie* times, 
f<»r it is incut iuto'd in Jude 13 and ilcseTibisi at seme length in 1. 
(‘erhitidans \i, 3*7 But m’en iu St. Paul's day its liability to 
abuse WHS rcce!,.^ni/,ed. As each f’engregat ien grew Inrgt'r ami 
meiH' fiiversc iu its meinlH'rship, M<anal ditlcnmecs began fe assert 
themstdves, d'he Agapu^ lest, their erigiual significance, 
citiicr bci’amc (list iiict ively* tlHMUiteriainments ef t rich, where 
iujvury was cnctiuragcd, er sank dewn inte a kiml ef peer heiise 
tUHtitutiMU, Finally Hie third (’inundl ef (’arthngt^ (au 331) 
dciTei-fi I but th*. Fucfiarist sheuld be taken fasting, and thereby* 
sf^paraled ibt^ Agape frem tbe ceicbruti«*u ig* tbe Kuebarisf. 
d'eward^* the end et tbe bHirlh esmtuiw the (Nmneil ef laiedu'ca 
terbml*^ eat illgAn ibe betlse ef tlie Herd,” but frem f lie* fact, 
fbaf tiic Sy lied in Trulle » a 0. ti3'3i bad te repeat t bis prebibil iini 
if is eviiiciif iltai t be praef fee flieil bard- Frerii the eeinplainls 
t»f St, AtnyiiHiine if weudd seem that in bis tune the cmUeni still 
survived <i|’ |ieriiiii I ing eeuimunien em-e a ya-jir vi/, , Hedy 
d’liurstliiy le tbune who bad just partaken t»f Agape. 
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Agatha, St. The festival of this saint occurs on February 5, 
and is specially honored in Malta and in Catania, Sicily, of 
which places she is the patroness. She is generally held to be a 
native of Catania, though Palermo disputes the honor. Quin- 
tianus, whom Decius had made King of Sicily, laid siege to her 
virtue, and because she repulsed him ordered her to be bound and 
beaten and her bosom to be torn with shears. But at midnight St. 
Peter descended into her dungeon and healed her. Then Quiu- 
tianus ordered her to the stake. No sooner was the torch 
applied than an earthquake broke out, and the citizens forced 
Quintianus to rescue her from the flames. She was cast back 
into prison, and God took her to himself (February 5, 251). A 
year after her death the volcano of Mt. Etna burst into flame. 
The fire had nearly reached the city, when its progress was 
arrested by the veil of St. Agatha, which some of the inhabi- 
tants had placed upon the top of a pole and borne out in pro- 
cession ; and all the heathen were converted by this miracle and 
received baptism. St. Agatha Is a patroness against fire and all 
diseases of the breast. She is represented with the palm in one 
hand and in the other a salver on which is the female breast. 

Most of the saint’s relics are preserved at Catania in a church 
dedicated to her which Gregory the Great purged from the 
Arian impiety, and which was rebuilt in 460. The same Pope 
sent some of her bones to the monastery of St. Stephen, in the 
island of Capri. 

The distinguishing feature of the festival at Catania is a pony- 
race, closely analogous to the Barberi (g. u.) of the Eoman Carni- 
val. It is thus described by an eye-witness : “ The ponies destined 
for the contest have no riders ; but, by means of wax, ribbons are 
firmly attached to their backs ; and to these again are appended 
bladders, and weighted pieces of wood, armed with sharp spikes ; 
the noise of the one, and the pain inflicted by the other, being 
amply sufficient to urge to exertion animals much better qualified 
to resist the effect of either than the horse. At the firing of a 
signal gun they are turned loose from one extremity of the 
street ; and amidst the shouts of the populace which lines it on 
both sides, they make what haste they can to the other. Here 
I discovered to my great surprise, sitting in the open air, under 
a canopy of crimson, arrayed in robes of office a good deal 
resembling those of our barristers, the members of the senate, 
with their intendente or president. The business of these first 
magistrates of the city, decked out in all their paraphernalia, 
and attended by drummers, fifers, and musketeers, was to declare 
the winner among half a dozen jades, the best of which was not 
worth ten pounds. It was difficult to suppress a smile on seeing 
one of the parties rise, discuss the matter with the rest of the 
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bench, and, not without much action and emphasis and delibera- 
tion, deliver the senatus consultum to the expectant crowd. The 
mottoes on the canopy might have been selected for the purposes 
of burlesque : ‘ Invictas super ‘ Gatana Megum^' ^ Tutrix Castigo 
Eehellis' ” (Eev. John James Blunt : Vestiges of Ancient Man- 
ners and Customs discoverable in Modern Italy and Sicily^ London, 
1823.) 

A curious ceremony on St. Agatha’s Day still survives at 
Biddenham, England, and possibly other remote rural parishes. 
Shortly before noon a procession of villagers, carrying a white 
rabbit decorated with scarlet ribbons, passes through the village, 
singing a hymn in honor of St. Agatha. Maids old and young 
who meet the procession point at the rabbit with the first two 
fingers of the right hand, saying, — 

Gustin, Gustin, lacks a bier I 

Maidens, maidens, bury him here. 

The custom is said to date from the year of the first Crusade. 

Agnes, St. One of the four great virgin martyrs of the 
Latin Church. Her festival occurs on January 21, the reputed 
anniversary of her martyrdom. St. Agnes was horn a Chris- 
tian, and at a very early age had vowed herself to virginity. 
When only thirteen she was sought in marriage by the son of the 
prefect Sempronius. She refused him, saying she was already 
affianced to one whom she dearly loved, meaning Jesus. The 
young man fell sick of disappointed love, and Sempronius, learn- 
ing his secret, besought the maiden to take pity on the unhappy 
youth. But Agnes answered as before that she was already 
affianced. When Sempronius inquired her meaning and learned 
that she was a Christian, he rejoiced, for he knew she was in his 
power. He commanded her to become a vestal virgin, and on 
her refusal he had her taken to a house of infamy to be exposed 
to outrage. The soldiers stripped her of her raiment, but her 
hair became as a veil, covering her whole body, and those who 
looked upon her were filled with fear. When they had left her 
to herself, she prayed that she might not be dishonored, and a 
shining white garment descended into the room. She put it 
on, rejoicing. Soon afterwards the son of Sempronius entered, 
thinking that now she must be subdued, but the light from the 
garment struck him blind, and he fell down in convulsions. 
Agnes was moved to compassion by the tears of his relations, 
and through her prayers he was healed. Then Sempronius would 
fain have released her, but the multitude cried out that she was 
a sorceress, and clamored for her death. She was bound to a 
stake. The fire consumed her executioners, but would not hurt 
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her. At last a soldier climbed the pile and killed her with his 
sword. The day of her martyrdom is given as January 21, 304. 
She was buried by the Christians in the Yia Nomentana, and her 
tomb became their place of assembly for devotion. At first the 
pagans sought to drive them away by hurling stones at them, 
but, having struck a maiden named Emerantiane, lightning 
darted out of the skies and killed many of the assailants. There- 
after they suffered the Christians to assemble in peace around 
the tomb, and there on the eighth day after her death the 
virgin appeared to them, surrounded by other holy martyrs 
and with a spotless lamb by her side, and assured them of her 
happiness. It is on this account that St. Agnes is represented 
with a lamb by her side. She is usually clothed in white, with 
the palm of* martyrdom in her hand. 

Constantine built a church in her honor over the reputed spot 
of her burial. It was repaired by Pope Honorius in the seventh 
century, and was enriched with her relics (still preserved here 
in a rich silver shrine) by Pope Paul Y., in whose time they were 
discovered under the floor of the church. The edifice is of Byz- 
antine architecture, with galleries high up near the roof, and an 
altar turned towards the apse instead of facing the nave. 

In Catholic countries it was once usual to bless a lamb on St. 
Agnes’ Bay, no doubt a recrudescence under Christian forms of 
the ancient Eoman custom of invoking upon sheep the blessing 
of Pales, the goddess of sheepfolds and pastures. The lamb, 
guyl}^ decorated, was first led through the streets by a holiday- 
making crowd. A more special celebration of this kind is still 
practised at Eorne, when every year on St xlgnes’ Bay two 
chosen lambs, of undoubted virginity, are blessed by the Pope 
in the church of St. Agnes after pontifical high mass. These 
are carefully guarded until shearing-time, when their wool is 
woven by nuns into the pallium (^. v.) worn by the Pope and the 
primates of the Church. 

This ceremony is mentioned by l!^aogeorgus : 

Eor in St. Agnes’ church upon this day while masse they sing, 

Two lambes as white as snowe, the Nonnes do yearely use to bring ; 

And when the Agnus chaunted is, upon the aultar hie 
(For in this thing there hidden is a solemne mysterie), 

They offer them. The servaunts of the Pope, when this is done. 

Do put them into pasture good till shearing time be come. 

Then other wooll they mingle wdth these holy fleeses twaine, 

Whereof, being sponne and drest, are made the Pals of passing gaine. 

{The Popish Kingdom^ translated by Barnaby Googe.) 

In Jephson’s “Manners, etc., of France and Italy” is a poet- 
ical epistle dated from Eome, 14th February, 1793, certifying 
the use of this ceremony at that time : 
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ST, MINKS’S SURINK. 

W’Iu‘rt* «*aoh piTttv Bf?*ltuuh numt ^aily Hj>pt*arii, 

With riliHiHis stuck nniiul mi itn tail ntid its curs; 

Oil !t«»hl-tVin‘.cctl cushitms thcy'n* strt'tfliM «mt tu oat, 

AihI piiHisly hi, uml tu chuirli niusic bloat; 

Yot tu mo ilu*y soom’tl oryiiu!: ulack, iirul alas! 

Wlial’H all this whifo tiamask tu ilai.sii'S ami grans ! 

I’huii thoy ro bruught tu tlio |‘upt\ anti with traimpurt thoy >»* kbi’d, 
And riH'uivo isuiMHU'atiuii tVum SaiioUty's tint: 

I’u ctiaHto Nuii^ lit' uttiisignM thorn, iristtaal uf tht'ir tlama, 

Ami urdors tlio friars tu ki'op thoin frum rums. 

About ISutl tho Popo and his rtdimu\ whilu uujoyini^ u slight 
ndbctioii iu a ludlndjuitiiug thu churuh, just nPor tliu (mri'mouy. 
wuru suddiuilv |»nH‘i|dtntiMl through tdiu ruttiui tltau* into n tadlnr 
biuiiuitli. Aiiiiost all t^HuapiMl unhurt, vvhiuh vvas (»rrtaiiily a 
ruuiarkablo tH*curriUU‘0, and was tHutumunoratuil in aftor-ynars 
by a fro-Huo of marvt'Huus uglint'ss ainl vrry snuill skill, painttal 
on the roiiiaining wall i»f tlu.^ t‘onuor otdlar. It is now ontdosiHi 
within a p«»rtiro looking into the court in front of thti rhtirtdu 
aiiii, if a credit to Homart finding, is no U'ss a disgrace toi modern 
Hotiuui art. 

Idle ovc of St. Agnes' foa.st is not to be dtnspised as a I'irrioil 
of iiroplodic proniisf' for nuudens in sourch <»f a husbnml. An 
anriont niethoii of’ divination, miuitioin'd by' Aubrey in his** Mis 
ccllauics,'* dirocfM that 'Mipoti St. Agnes' Niglit you talo* a row 
of pins, and pul! out every' one, one aft»*r anotht*r, saying a 
Pater Nosfer. stiekiug a pin in your sleeve, and yum wiU dm-am 
ot’ iiitn oi* toT you shall marry,'' A more elaborate methoil was 
ti»r a niasduii to leave her home aud i.*;;*.* to a strumo^ loeality. 
When "do- refiis'd fu sleep tduit ui.ght she Was to take her right'* 
leg sloiduiig and knit tluPleft gnrteraround it , nay lug the while, 

I kfof thsi I. ji«4 , tld'! kiiul I kait, 

'fu kli'UV lh»- thme I kiiMW i«Mt \rt,, 

ddilll. t IIMIV ‘.rl* 

'I'he jjlua iIihI ilmll no. htolmud be, 
m ho beat Ml' uroiv, 

llnl ubtU tie tteio'elh ev**r\i diiv ; 

gbiU f l,M. iu''-rr*»w him loni 

Pc^'iU hII »*|.| 4e| turn 

At eone'lmuon uf thu^u’ i.\Mt“d'i -'die wuu to He down i*u ht'r 
baek, with Iter liand’-i under lo-r head, and her fulnrc .spouse 
would stirelv ii|f|*eiir III It dream arid saiute her with a ki%H, In 
all eiViOM the ehariii wn-i rmilrred loore eurtnin if the maidmi 
Went. nupjjr!"le:i':i fit bi<i| 11004 Poirfuio iti " Ilte Anatoinv of 
Aleilliiehedv /’ ^ij.ieaios mI' "maid'4 flodUig on Sf, Aruie'f Kl 1%. ti. 
know wlionliiiii be- llieii lir'U husband ” It is Jidui Keat.s wlio 
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nas made the superstitions of this vigil ever memorable in liter- 
ature by founding upon them his exquisite poem of “ St. Agnes’ 
Eve.” 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright ; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire. 

And couch supine their beauties lily-white ; 

IS'or look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 

Another dream-charm for St. Agnes’ Eve v^as to take a sprig 
of rosemary and another of thyme and sprinkle them thrice 
with water, then place one in each shoe, and stand shoe and 
sprig on each side of the bed, repeating, — 

St. Agnes, that’s to lovers kind, 

Come ease the trouble of my mind. 

In the northern parts of Scotland the lads and lasses used to 
meet together on St. Agnes’ Eve at midnight. One by one 
would then go into a cornfield and throw grain on the soil. After 
this all said the following rhyme : 

Agnes sweet and Agnes fair. 

Hither, hither, now repair ; 

Bonny Agnes, let me see 

The lad [or lass] who is to marry me. 

On their return home it was expected that each would see in 
a mirror the shadow of the destined bride or bridegroom. 

Agnus Dei. (Lat., ‘‘Lamb of God.”) A prayer based on 
John i. 29, “Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy on us,” which was introduced into the mass 
by Pope Sergius I. in 680. The name is also applied to heart- 
shaped wax medallions bearing the figure of a lamb, which are 
made from the remains of the Paschal candle (q. v.), and solemnly 
blessed by the Pope on the Thursday after Easter, in the first 
and seventh year of his pontificate. From Amalarius we learn 
that in the ninth century the Agnus Dei’s were made of wax 
and oil by the Archdeacon of Eome, blessed by the Pope, and 
distributed to the people during the octave of Easter. An Agnus 
Dei said to have belonged to Charlemagne is among the treasures 
of the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Aissaoua. An exhibition of immunity from pain given by 
the A'issaoui, members of a Mohammedan sect which was 
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fouuded in the fifteenth century by Sidi Mohammed-ben-Aissa. 
The latter was a marabout prophet who lived a holy life near 
Mequinez, in Morocco, aroused the jealousy of the Sultan 
Moulai-Tsmail by his increasing influence, and was driven out 
with his wives and children and those of his disciples who were 
faithful enough to follow him into exile. Sustenance failed them 
on the way, and when his hungry followers asked for food the 
saint bade them eat poison, if they could find nothing else, and 
himself set about searching among the stones for scorpions and 
serpents, which they devoured without harm. So runs the 
legend. To this day the Aissaoui, it is pretended, have the 
power to resist the poison of venomous beasts in themselves, and 
to cure its effects in others. IS^ot only this, but they claim im- 
munity from physical harm and an absolute insensibility to pain 
of all kinds. The members of the confraternity nowadays ex- 
hibit their powers of endurance to native audiences, or are even 
willing to turn an honest penny, at times, by giving a special 
show to Europeans. William H. Carpenter, in the JS^ew York 
Evening Post for January 12, 1896, describes an A'issaoua that he 
witnessed in Algiers. He tells how the performers gathered 
around a charcoal fire burning in a brazier. One of them drew out 
a red-hot iron and licked it with his tongue. He then placed a 
burning coal between his teeth and fanned it by his breath into 
a white heat. Another snatched an iron rod with a ball on one 
end from the fire, and after winding one of his eyelids around it 
until the eyeball was completely exposed, he thrust its point in 
behind the eye, which was forced far out on his cheek. It was 
held there for a moment, when it was withdrawn, and the eye 
released, which was then rubbed vigorously a few times with the 
balled end of the rod. Another let a live scorpion fasten its 
fangs into the inside of his cheek, where it hung suspended for 
some time before he chewed and ate it. Another balanced him- 
self across the edge of a bare sword on his naked stomach while 
a comrade sprang violently upon his back and stood there. Still 
another took a burning wisp of hay and passed it all over his 
bod}^ and then wound up the performance by pulling out of the 
fire the balled instrument already described and jabbing it 
repeatedly into the pit of his stomach. “ How much of the ex- 
hibition was real,” says Mr. Carpenter, ‘^and how much pure 
sleight of hand, I have no means of knowing. A critical 
analysis of the performance came later, and it was then for the 
first time remembered that there had been no sign of blood, not 
even the slightest, from beginning to end; no mark of any kind 
had been left by the sword ; and the fire of the blazing wisp had 
not even singed the man’s garments, over which it had inadver- 
tently been passed. The man whose stomach was so ruthlessly 
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aaaimlttKl a|jpiirt?filly hiiti the wnv^t pun t<» phiy «4\*iil. inr ihf^ri* 
wero iiuliibitably II iuiiiilH‘r t^'blurk hihI I4tu' m-iir.H wiui-ii iiliiinly 
boHpokt^ prmitiiis i'xpi'rii'iHH^H." 

Aix-la-Chapelk. Great Relics of, Tlu' r#4if^ 4Htiiiiiii,riy 

HO kritjwii are Ibiir iii iiuiuIhO', via., ihv liuiir mI' thv 
Viixiti» the HWailiiliiur’olt^lH'H i4’ the iofiiiil tiu^rhiili iiuii 

eueireiiHl the koim tif JenuH uii the riniKH. hii 4 the i'kali in whinli 
the head of iSl. Joliii flit' BiiiitiHt wan eiivi4i»ped aftnr tin doeiipiia 
tiori. Their e 3 cp«iHilioti in the eatheilnd of At% h% tliapello evn*) 
Heveii yearn from llie Ithh I** the 24th «*f July in our of *h$^ iiimhi 
fiyiu»tw eereiiioiiieH of t Vuiiolitoty, and drawn to Ai\ rio.»riii». 
erriwdn of pili^rimn. llie tiiide of ilm Viri^iii h yrUM%vi'^.|i in 
color, five feel ami ii half iti length* iind three feet aiH-i a i|tiaiit'r 
ill i'ireiiiiifereiiee, A very .Hiiiail iiinoniii of derorntiofi ih to Iw 
fotiiifci itptiii it, aiiti II Hitiall piece of the eh»th han het-ai torn out 
The HWiulitliiio4,’!f»theH id* the iiifaiit Je-HiH are foided Ihriei-' m 
iknilih* foldn. Itihlioiin are the mne ileroriitioin \%hieli border 
them in the fanfiiiin of a eollitr, They are hroutii^^dt vidioiv, 
ItHJHely Wiiveii. The linen at St J*dui the flapirnl in of 
texture, ftikiini and ImiuihI with red rihhonn It r-i Hiainr-d hiiIi 
bliHid. 'Tin.' linen cloth whieh wan honnd alnaif i'iimf'n hum 
npiiti the ero,H,H in of’ a heavy texture, fofde-l. an*! nloni iiio 
hloitti .ntiiinH. It |ol«led m triauitahir ‘dutp*\ |ia\ iio^ a lemdij 
of four fiH^t two and a half iio'hen and a uniih ot fair !d‘-f ten 
iiiefie-H. 

Aoeoniinij to the le|..n*nd. when i diarleiaaioo* had fmi dioj 
huiltiiii|,«; tlio eliiireli »d t n.ir laidv in Aix la i ‘hapelio h*- nr-f liini 
Heir to flio eolleetint.^ of iIii'mo reiien from Uonie, 4 ’onnf anf ino|de, 
and JernHalem, luid .Hoenred jn addit jon a nnnd’er of 
amon|( which nui}' he- niontioned tho i.^irdle of ulneh r-s 

HeaiiHl at the end?! with the noa! of the F.ii 4 |jeror i ‘oionaiitaiiO . a 
Hfiiall jdec’c of the t'ord with whieh idired found slnrnre the 
llai^ellat ioti i the idrdle n| fho \ iritin , a hif *4 tfo ■Hpoicia-' alueli 
wan ollorml to t*hri*'4. ofi fho Wimn , a tori* of hair from the h«uid 
of Hi, Barf lioloiiif^w . twai of S| Thoma’» the Af*«e4lo'a froi|» . 
tine of the ariiiH tif the old Himeon , a fraj/ment of fho- 
wtik-li wa,^ iBveii to t liarhunayne hy Tope I*eo HI,, and wdoeh 
he htire eoiifinniilly on Ida per'e.m , a n»o!h of .Hi., cfiihriaiu- , ii.e 
noint tif a nail with which < direct whh iiifio-hed to rho er.eoj , a 
idl of iho rod wliicfi -‘terved in the moraine of tdifinf , a l».*ed of 
llllir tl'olii tlir head cd Hi. Jr»hn the lijlptcd . t% huif. ill rulded 
.ftiher of < diarleimii^iii% in, w inch ih eiodM-ied ifr einper*»r'H 
and, Hi a relpinary 'limped hhe an arm, ito' riidit. ario *d’ rharle^ 
tiiiiglie, |»rr»HUifcd hy l,oid*4 XI , Kifitf of Franc-e, m I HI 

Idle He|di?f4iyiit exhihilitm dalen licun the nmfh I'eiifiir'v, ami 
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rottiains ]>raeti(‘ally the Ham© that it waw from itfl origin. Every 
morning at ton o’clot'k the relicH are hrouglit out by the prientH 
to a lofty bal(‘ony on the exterior of the eluu'ch ami there ex- 
p(KSiHl to tlu' vtmeration of the crowd gathered outHide in the 
H([uart‘. i^ater (from one to eight the church in thrown 

open to julgriniH. I'he relicH are arranged on various altars, hut 
a! statcMl tinies are <‘arried around l)\’ tiie priests for the laitvto 
kiss. The last <lay of the exposition is distinguished by a pro- 
cession in tlu^ streets, in which the (Jreat Belies are borne in 
their superb shrines by the canons of the cathedral. The date 
of the lust ceremony was IHhf). 

770’ T/iZ/f/imry foi; Novemi)er, 1H8H, translates from the Roman 
Catholic (Urmiinia this description of the manner in which these 
famous relics are store<l away after their exposure in the catlic^ 
drai: relics were tirst placed in silk wrap})ers, the gown 

(»f tiu' Mother of (iod being envtdoped in white, the swaddling- 
clotlu's of (Christ in yedlow, His loimcloth in naf and thi‘ cloth 
on which la^sti'd the head (d’ John the Baptist w'as <*arried in pale 
pink silk. A ftm* this i'a(*h relic was wrapped up in a cloth richly 
iUubroi<lercd with real pearls, tht' tour hs hi'ing pri'sents which 
in the hifantu Isuhella ('lai’a Kugenie of Bjiain offered at 
tlie ^uc^ed hhrim*s. Xext, eaeli relie vvas put in a spt'eiul }>oeket 
ch»sed with Imttons, atiothm'ehdh was wrappt‘d round thmmand 
a cover i«f t i^Hue.papi'r, the color id’ which eorri'spomied to tiiat 
(d' the .silk wrapper, I'kieh parrel was tlnm tied up with silk 
rildmus, file endn of whii'h were healed with the seal ot' (he 
rt'lies, 'I'hen n t‘*rehlight pmeessjon aeeompnnital them to the 
Hungarian eh:i|»e!, and th‘'\ wi*re deposited in the large ‘ Mary’s 
sliriiH' ' J’hrinm lid wasserewtMl on, tlu‘ padlock filled with h*nd, 
and lie* kev to it crushed to powder before the tyes ot‘ (he spta* 
tutors A Te lOeum was surig, and the solemn procession re 
turned to the upper regions to sign a paper in which it is staled 
that tlie sejiled relic * bud once again iieen enclosed in the st'cret 
pnrf s of I he miicU er 

Alb, i !*nt white,” ) A long (unie or vest mtmtof white 

liiieti Worn by flic Roiuau priest at mass. Whih^ ilonning it he 
prav'r ” Malo' me white, tt Lord, and cleanse me.” It. ditfers 
from the Afiglieaii '••uirpliee in tit ting <’lo^er and in being micirclwl 
with a yprdlf* Tim alb is a nioiUfleation of tlie tunic' or undc'r 
gariiiefit of the tB’eekh and Ihumtns. It first appears in Churc'h 
hi-iinrv as ftn^ dmt imiive rohe id’ tin’ im'wIv haptized, worn until 
the Siimlay iittov RjeUer, White Sunday ( \Vhitsunday). By tlu' 
Iniirfh eeiifiiry it h.ad become a .Hpeeial part of the i't**’leHiastical 
garimud, A eanon of tin* fourth (kmtM’il of (’uriMigcr JJH. 
orders deiieotrn fo tr^e the alb ” ouly' at tho time (d' thc' oblation 
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or of reading.” The Council of ISTarbonne in 589 forbade dea- 
cons, subdeacons, or lectores to put off the alb until after mass. 
Eut it seems that for a long time after the alb was worn in daily 
life as well as at the altar, for we read of a bishop of Soissons in 
889 forbidding an ecclesiastic to use at mass the same alb that 
he wore at home. 

Alban, St. His festival is June 22. As the first English saint 
and martyr, he was highly venerated in pre-Eeformation times in 
England. The Abbot of St. Alban’s in Hertfordshire had prece- 
dence over all others. Born in Yerulam, St. Alban was converted 
by a priest who had sought refuge with him against persecution. 
St. Alban donned his guest’s robes, and delivered himself up to 
the soldiers in pursuit. When the fraud was discovered, he con- 
fessed himself a Christian, and was tortured and beheaded, June 
22, 303. To reach the place of execution it was necessary to 
cross the river Coin, but, the bridge being insufficient for the 
vast multitude of spectators, St. Alban said a prayer, the waters 
were divided, and all went over dry-shod. At the place of exe- 
cution he prayed for water, and a spring gushed out. Hence his 
attribute, besides the sword, is a fountain of water. 

The present town of St. Albans is built upon the scene of the 
martyrdom. In the time of Constantine, according to Bede, a 
large church was erected on the very spot, and was rendered 
illustrious by frequent miracles. The pagon Saxons destroyed 
it, but Offa, King of the Mercians, raised another in 793 with a 
great monastery. In mediaeval times the shrine of St. Alban’s 
was a popular place of pilgrimage. “ Our island for many ages,” 
says Alban Butler, “ had recourse to St. Alban as its glorious 
protomartyr and powerful patron with God, and acknowledged 
many great favors received from God, through his intercession. 
By it St. Germanus procured a triumph without Christian blood 
and gained a complete victory both over the spiritual and cor- 
poral enemies of this country.” 

About the year 900 the Danes sacked the abbey and carried 
off the bones of the martyr to a convent at Owensee. But a 
holy man named Egwin obtained admittance by stratagem to 
the latter convent and surreptitiously returned the remains to 
St. Alban’s, where numerous miracles attested the saint’s ap- 
proval of the pious theft. When the Danes next ravaged the 
country, jElfric, the eleventh abbot, concealed the true relics in 
a cavity in the walls of the church, and as a further precaution 
sent a bogus body to the monastery at Ely. On the departure 
of the Danes jElfric reclaimed the counterfeit, but the wily monks 
at Ely sent him a counterfeit of the counterfeit. The true relics 
were then brought from their hiding-place and deposited in a 
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aLrine. Straightway the monks of Ely publicly proclaimed the 
artifice they had pi'actiaed and declared that the only genuine 
saint was in their possession. For a century the ^‘truo bones” 
were exhibited both at St. Alban’s and at Ely, until the Pope sent 
three bishops to Ely to inquire into the matter, when the monks 
acknowledged that they had been outwitted. 

ddio shrine stood near the centre of St. Alban’s Chapel. Ac- 
cording to contemporary chroniclers, it was a glorious work, rich 
in gold and precious stones and cunning workmanship. It was 
shown only on high holidays, being on other occasions covered 
with an operculiuti worked by cords and pulleys. On the sup- 
pression of the monastery b}' llenry VIIT. in 1539, the shrine with 
Its contents disappeared. There is a legend tluit it found its way 
to the church of St. Mauritius in Cologne, where indeed the shrine 
of St. Albinus is st ill exhibited. But Albinus and Alban were two 
diflbrent saints. In 1872, in the course of certain restorations, 
an immense quantity of carved fragments was found, evidently 
the renuuuits of the shrine <lestroyed by the fury of an icono- 
clast ie nioh, As soon jis the general plan was made out, the 
work of rebuilding was commeiK‘ed, and continued with amazing 
{)atien(‘e until the whole was put together as it now stands in 
the site it occupied for centuries, and in a more perfect condi- 
tion than even the more famous shrine of Bt. Edward at West- 
minster. 

Ale, Church uml College. In mediuwal England, festivals 
at winch ale was the chief item of refreshment were celebrated 
b(»th in parishes and in univ('rsitit‘S, and lienct^ were known as 
(diun’h in* <’(dhge Ah*s. d'he eech\siaH(ical custom, as Strutt 
points out (‘‘Spiirts and PuHtinu'sf* (Uiatto A Windus’s od., p. 
471), originattMl frt>m tht^ wakes (q. v.). Hie churchwardens and 
other chiid’ parish otfu'ers, observing the latter festival to he more 
popular than any nthers, rightly comu'ived that by establishing 
similar iustitutkius within the clturcii limits thoy might draw 
togetluu' a large eom^ourse oi' people and annually <‘ollect from 
tlami such sums of mtmey ns would )w a great easmnent to the 
parish rates, 1’he mtndlng was held in thtj churtdiyard or in 
stime barn near tlu^ church, and t(»ok on sound hing of a picnic 
cliarac’ter, as every man brought what vltdiials he. could spare. 
Ilu' ali% which lunl been hr<nved good ntid strong for the occa- 
Hion, was Htdd by the churcliwiushms, who retained the profits as 
a fund keep the eliureh in rt'pairs, or in he distributed in alms 
tti the poor. 

T<J' iiiofiern ttuiipi*ranct^ iilensit is somewhat surprising to come 
uptm an inseripfioa like the hdlowing on a church gallery, as 
actually occ-tirs at Bygute, in Norfolk: 
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God speed tlie plough 

And give us good ale enow. . . • 

Be merry and glade, 

With good ale was this work made. 

In some instances the inhabitants of one or more parishes we 
mulcted in a certain sum to provide the ale for the day. Aino/^ 
the Dodsworth M.SS. (Bid. Bob., vol. 148, folio 97) is preserve 
an ancient stipulation, couched in the following terms: 
parishioners of Elvertori and those of Okebrook in Derbyshi^ 
agree jointly to brew four ales, and every ale of one quarter of 
malt, between this and the feast of Saint John the Baptist nevf 
comming. and every inhabitant of the saitl town of Okebro^ 
shall be at the several ales; and every husband and his 
shall pay two pence, and every cottager one penny. And t\l 
inhabitants of Elverton shall have and receive all tho profltn 
comming of the said ales, to the use and behoof of the chureb 
of Elverton ; and the inhabitants of Elverton shall brew eiMir 
ales betwixt this and the feast of Saint John, at which ales the 
inhabitants of Okebrook shall come and pay as before rehearsed 
and if any bo away one ale, ho is to pay at t’oder ale Ibr 
both.” 

In Sir Eiehard Worslo 3 "’s “History' of the Isle, of Wight, p 
210, speaking of tho parish of Whitw(‘ll, 1 k‘ tells ns that there 
a lease in the parish cdiest, dated 1574, “of a house called the 
church house, held hy the inhabitants of Whitwcdl, pariRliioiiew 
of Gatcombe, of the Lord of the manor, and (i(‘rnisc(l by them 
to John Brode, in which is the following proviso: Provided til 
ways, that, if tho Quarter shall need at any time to make g 
Quarter-Ale, or ( Jmrch-Alo, for the niaintonanet* ol’ the chajnh 
that it shall be lawful for them to hav(‘ the use of the said hoxint 
with all tho rooms, l)oth above and hem^nlh, during tlicir Ale," 
It appears from a Sermon made at Bland ford Forum, 1570, by 
William Kcthc, that it was the custom at that time for tim 
Church Ales to l)e kept upon the Sabbath-day ; which holy day, 
says our author, “the multitude (*all tludr revelvng clay, whidi 
day' is spent in bulbeatings, ht^arc htail ings, bowlings, dic^y^iaf, 
cardymg, daiuisy'nges, and clrunkcuniess, in so mucdi, as men conlil 
not keepe their servauntes from lyinge out of tlu^yreown houH« 
tho Barne vSabbath-day at night.” 

In course of time tlu^ word ah* not only gnnv to he tho geriorir 
designation for those feasts, hut (‘utcuH^d into the names of other 
merry makings, such as (Jy'st-ale, Ijanirnasale, L(‘et ale, and cvhi 
B ride-ale or Bridal. Celehrat c‘(l at first on Sundays, without 
regard to the season, they gradually' gn‘w to hc^ limited first 
Easter, Christmas, and W'hitsunt i<h‘, and t‘V(*titually to tho lattir 
holiday^' alone. Hence the Whitsun.aU‘s w(U*c* the last romniuti 
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of the ciistoni, and in spite of Puritan opposition these have or 
until recently’' did have local survivals in En<>;laiid. 

Audrey mentions this custom as continuing to his grandfather’s 
time, and speaks apju'ovingly of it, remarking that in his own 
parish ‘‘ there were no poor rates; the Whitsun ale did the busi- 
ness, . . . All things [at the festival] wore civil and without scam 
dal.” The abuse of such festivities is often denounced, but the 
most sober and religious persons of the vicinity never appear to 
have objected to the fact of the brewing and sale of the beer. 
Even the Ihiritans of the seventeenth century had no special 
quarrel with the beverages vended on Iheso occasions; they 
merely denounced “church ales” in the same company with May- 
poles, stage plays, and all other amusements. Prynne himself 
was certainly no abstainer ; for he records that during his im- 
])risoiunent he tot)k few regular meals, “ rarely dined,” but every 
three or four hours “ munclied a manchet and refreshed his ex- 
hausted spirits” with a cuj) of ale brought by his servant. 

In 1597 a certain Puritanic minister of Redbourne inveighed 
thus against the Whitsun-ales : “Idiose arc in their origin bad; 
they art^ sluimefully abused, having in them piping and (lancing, 
and' Maid Marian coming into the church at the time of })rayer 
to move laughter with kissing in the church, and they justly 
(leservi^ to be called profane, riotous and disorderly.” (Anfi- 
quanj, vol. xiii. p. IHd.) 

In the “ Virgins’ complaint for the loss of their sweetheartB 
by these prt'Hcmt wars, and their now long solitude, and keep- 
ing th(dr virginiti(\s against tlH‘ir wills,” presented to the House 
of (’omnmns in tlu; ‘Miami's and behalfes” of all damsels both 
country and city, January 29, 1552-5, by sundry virgins of the 
<dly of London, oeeiirs the following ment.ion of church ales: 
“since (he departure of the lusty young gimtlermm courtiers and 
cavaliers, and the ablest ’pivutiees and handsome journeymen 
with whom we had used to walk to Islington and Pimlico to 
eat cakiw and drink (’hristian ale on holy days.” 

'‘At present,” says Douce, ipioting from Rudder, “ the Whit- 
Him ales are (‘omlucted in the following maimer. 5\vo persons 
are cliosi'ii, previously to the meeting, to he lord and lady ol‘ the 
ale, who diatss as suitably as they can to tin* (diaraeter they as- 
sume. A large empty barn, or some such building, is [irovided for 
(h(^ lord’s hall, and lit ted up with smits to aceornmodate the eom- 
pan 3 \ lieiH* tliey assemble to duiUH*. and regale in the best manner 
liner eireunistanees and the place will a (ford ; and eaidi young 
fi'llow trmUH Ills girl with a ribbon or favor. 55ie loril and lady 
honor the liall with (heir presenmi, attended by the steward, 
swur<i bi'urer, purse bearer, and mace-beanu*, witli their several 
liaiiges i»r tmsigns of ulliee. 'fhey have likewise a train-bearer or 
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page, and a fool or jester, drest in a party-colored jacket, whose 
ribaldry and gesticulation contribute not a little to the entertuin- 
ment of some part of the company. The lord’s music, consisting 
of a pipe and tabor, is employed to conduct the dance. Some 
people think this custom is a commemoration of the ancient JDrink- 
lean, a day of festivity formerly observed by the tenants and. 'vas- 
sals of the lord of the fee within his manor,* the memory of whk’lh 
on account of the jollity of those meetings, the people ha've thus 
preserved ever since. The glossaines inform us that this X>rink- 
lean was a contribution of tenants towards a potation or Ale 
vided to entertain the lord or his stewai*d.” 

Dunkin in his ‘‘History of Bicester” (1816) gives a curious 
account of a survival in his day and at that place of the Whit- 
sun-ale : “A barn, the scene of the fbstivities, is called a htill 
two of the principal male and female characters are dubbed 
lord and lady, and others bear the name of my lord’s waiting- 
man and my lady’s waiting-maid. A treasurer, who carries a tin 
box before him, a set of morris dancers, a Merry Andrew to clear 
the ring for dancing in, form the remainder of the groui3, arid 
these, fantastically dressed and decorated with ribbons, dance or 
parade among the spectators. The barn doors are ornamented 
with an owl or monkey, who bear the ap})ropriato names of my 
lord’s parrot and my lady’s lapdog, and to miscall any of thong 
or accept of my lord’s cake and ale which are carried about in 
profusion and oifored to all comers, subjects the offending party 
to a forfeiture of sixpence, for which, however, ho is treated tu a 
ride on my lord’s gelding [a fantastic hobby-horse carricil m 
men’s shouldere], if a man, before iny lady, or if a lady, btvfure 
my lord, who of course considers himself entitled to a Balufc; 
but if this honor is declined, for an additional sixpence the for- 
feiting party is privileged to enter my lord’s hall, and is erift»r- 
tained with cake and ale. the sums collected in this muumT. 
together with those arising irom the voluntary visits of purt Im 
to the hall, the expenses of the entertainment, which ai*c vory 
considerable, are defrayed, and oftentimes the surplus is ap|illwl 
to charitable purposes. A few years ago a funeral pall, for ilw 
use of the poor, was purchased in this way. A towering May- 
pole erected some time before Whitsuntide servos to aimouneti 
the amusement to the neighboring villages, and the crowds winch 
usually attend attract great numbers of those itinerant tradei-H 
who attend markets and fairs, so that the festival maybe c*«iri» 
siderod one of the most entertaining in the country. At the 
neighboring village of Kirtlington is a similar amusemorit lu ld 
annually on Lammas day, and thence denominated a Lamb A h ' 

Colleges in former times used to brow their own ale and li*»!d 
festivities known as College Ales. The ales of BrasenoBe and 
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CollogOB at Oxford wore OHpocially famouH, the poems 
eoiinet'ied with the Uraseiiose eelebratious l)eing among the beat 
of bibulouH Houga. in one of them occurs tlua theory of evolu- 
tion : 

A (iraud ('nwa of “ Malta” t)uo nij^ht at a hall 
Ft‘ll ill l()vt‘ with and niarried llopjudta th«‘ Tiilh 
ihtpptiita, tha bittorast, lu^Ht of liar sax, 

By whom ha had issue tha th*Bt Double X. 

Tliraa utluu's vv(U’^^ born by thia mamaffa : a girl, 

Traiisparaut as ambar and praeious as p(*arl ; 

Than a s<ni twiaa as strong as a portin* or saout, 

And aiHJthar as ” spruce” as his brother was “stout.” 

Double X, like big sister, is brilliant and (dear; 
lake his inother, though bitter, by no nuauis severe; 
lake his father, not small, and, ri'sembling each brother, 

Joins the spirit of one to the stnmgth of the othiT. 

An ale of ununual Btrongth in atill hrowod at Oxford, called 
Ohamndlor’H Ale. Sixteen buHhelrt of malt are imed to t.he barrel. 
Two wiiughiHHfiilB will intoxicate numt people, it iw kept in oak 
hell hhaped caHkn, and in never tapptal until it in two yetirs old. 
SonuMif the caHkn liave hcen in ime for half a century, hut “Oluui™ 
cellorale” is used only at high talde, when a man takes vt'ry high 
lionors. On such or other extra-Hpeeiul oeeaHiouH tla^ (i(‘an will 
grant an order for a pint of thin rapior, the largest (piantity ever 
allowed at a time, 

Allan Day. A great childnafs h'stival ceh‘hrate(l on the 
neurt^si Saturday to Halloween in Ihmzance and St. Ivt's, both 
in (’ornwall Oountv, Hngland. fruilt'rm’s tlum display in 

tlndr windows very large apples, known locally ns “ A Half’ apjdes. 
dlie (‘uting of tlnun is supposed to bring good hu*k. T'he girls 
arid hoys put thmn undm* their pillows at. night, (»xpeeting to 
dream of tludr future husband or wife. T'lu' fulllhnent ot‘ the 
dream depends upon tlu' sihmee observed before eating tlu* apple 
m*xt morning. The full ritual involves rising Indbre dawn and 
sitting nmh*r a (ret* elnd in the night (irt*ss tmly and (hen par 
taking <d* (he apidt^ I'ht* future (‘onsort ought (htm to make his 
or her appearance. Mort*ovt*r, if the sitttn* t‘Xperitmet‘H lui cold, 
the same immunity from cold will coiiUnue throughout the 
winttu’. ( DrrciimKbn, p, 171.) 

All Saints' Day. Novemla^r I, the eve of All Souls’ Day. 
^riu* (ireek Church so early as the fotirth century kept a feast of 
all martyrs and saints on the first Sunday of Pentecost. I’he 
olijtu*t of* tliis day was in its inception probably to do honor in 
hulk to all the lesser suints who couhl not have a feast HpeeiuUy 
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eat f«ir tlieiit, ue wall iie tu itll lialy iiifii iiial 

rffunl lint! iitil A m'rniMii mI'Si i 1iry Arli\»<rin| 

iHi line faa>if is Hiill axhiiit. In tha Wa^l All li^iy wii*. 

iiiInpliiatHi bv Pi^pa IV. iii tlia H*n‘rnlh i'»'ii!nry »>n tlti^ 

iieeiiiHioii of ilia cHitivarHiuii ul' tha !b»iiuui Pnnftiaaii mt** 
tiiiii aliurah fa flia Virido nod idl th>‘ tiiarfyr-4. 

utiiiivarHiiry iif tide avail! was ka|»! iHi Ma} IM lltif ^iln’n 
t»ra|^<try 111., alitmt Novaiiihar I, Tdl, auf*’^a»-nil-ad a aluq».-| m 
St. iViars Ciiiircdi in lioiuir i«f idl iha smnN, tba data- ilni 
faiiHt of All Saiiil.H wiih sldtlad, and it tin** aiar .Hinra' h-.-ru Km. 
validiar I, Fmiii tha lidddla t»f ilia luitlli aanf.tiry iIh ub 

safviitit'a liariiiiia tjaiiarid I lirotiiihiiiil ilia WaMf. *riia lutn 

liaan rataiiitHi hy Ilia Ainrdoiitt A aMrra*4j»Miidaiii mi' ibi^ 

(tmilemans i, v»d, Iviii. i* titrj-. idliid*"** !*<■ u vun 

liiiii {travailing uiiitiiiij Knglisii llonniiM liiiinnttiititi^^ 

Htifiia t.if tliair ^jriniinls mi All Saiii|.?i' Nd^^bV tia' a^*r Mf All 
by Imariiig arHiunl llitnii biiinila.s uf ‘Hiraw- mi- mh*^-r ti? mutrtnil 
kiiidlad into a bbii^a. Ilii^ t^araniHiiy in i'liiU'd li rtida\ , imd ih mt 
aiiibkniiatiaal liglilitigof stnil.H uut uf irargatMry 

In AiHtria. it is tha faith of fiiM jia:Maiory i and »na-ri ■■■nruMi $-.^f 
iiigliar [ttiHiliinil that on All S»»iib4' ICvm. at iM^diuahy ,.u,a mia 
viniting tha aaiiiiitary will a {n"-*aM--vsa*n mI^ iIim tb ad ■.^Iraa' lu.* 
atlar thatn tluMa who ara Im dia during tu*- yr^r Vh^rr,^ 

is a glotnny drama idumb’d *m ii, wbn-n ms -adi ari,v| 

All SmiiIh' Kvr'» in ilia |ln*afr^' at \ a-uria I* is 4 

'* rim .Miii»'r and ld‘* tdulo " Th*- miik. r h.ii a i' ••• m'-I ■: d.inon- r-r, 
tim daugtifar a l^wr lb*- nulb*r ^sb-siuiatad;. !.n*-.'mar. 

riaga. Aflar y'«*ar'4 M|'dr4|«air !. iiM -‘'s t ths- «iiur*'h 

yard at midnight and ^»n'i tin' *>|4*'S'U-ai tram, :iiid o dni 

rrmd inilli’i* fh*^ inilim', flnm, will do'^ during tb.. 
drama iidglil liavr* |ia.‘v4iui at ibrs ird fu 

thr rnarriagn bidl*^ , bill d w^*uid b.- n* 

that yomig ‘dn^md b«i MtM-Mura..g-d r.i-a :o I - bs-i-.r 

tnlly t»» Ib*^ driid^i^ I.n |»ur«mt>4, ,'.r , and t im*? ■.■?■■..? ..• fg*' 

}'oU!b Hia'H Iblkiwilig rlM'ii.i fi, fju.? nUibu' iiiiu'.4dl' It. ? ...- • , •mi.'* 

of I hr ynir ihr |H.iiir girl Imhmh budi fadj-r an-i .-.r |m: . fhM 

|i«“rf»irmanf'r hI’ liiiH *iraina ftr' main'm-*- is M.-iM-r,*:!', mob-d lu 
IriirH, mtiiir’ jtrr;H*i|iH ’i«i|ibing |»an’duiii It »5 *-'vrh'igh, n-. f=.ri 

lu fh*'’iii, and if is itii|*M'*'»si-h4 liMi ‘n.a^ tn,:* sg' 

llmir trii-iid-b gravr.*^ witlj wr»mili-5 nr^t dai is m dn.-' 
Slimving hidad’ iliaf thr drad havr 4 a hn ig.i 

living, wfiirb griirniHy* !*»r il 

All Soiihf Day. A b-stimil tg ifuMan iboh -i:;.' « 'bni -h 

I NnViUlibrr H } d|nf mgii I ihi'd by ‘.-liMi : -mnM' O i- .Mid 

jiriiyvf iiir nil tUv nunh m |*nrg,ii..ri 1'.^^ -a :.ba» dal 
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is nhvujR the mass of the dead, and priosts are obliged to recite 
in private the matins and lauds from the office of the dead, lliis 
Bolomuity owes its origin to the Abbot Odilon of (Muny, who 
instituted it for all the monasteries of his congregation in the 
year Home authorities see traces of at least a local celebra- 

tion of tliis day before Odiloti’s time. With the (ireeks Saturday 
was a day of special j)rayer for the dead, particularly the Satur- 
day before Lent and the one botbro Pentecost. 

The observance of All Souls’ Day after its estahlishmont %vas 
deemed of sucli importance that in the event of its falling on 
Sunday it was ordered tiot to be postponed till Monday, as 
happens with some other festivals, hut to take place on the 
previous Saturday, so that the souls in purgatory should not 
liave the niinistrations in their behalf unnecossarily postporuHi. 
Thus All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days were occasionally (‘elehratod 
together. 

In amfient times it was customary for criers dressed in hlac‘k 
to parade the streets, ringing a hell of tnournful sound and call- 
ing on all good Dhristians to remember the poor souls in pur- 
gatory and ji)in in prayer for their relief. In Southern Italy, 
notuldy in Salerno, there was another ancient custom, which 
was put an end to in the fifteenth century beeause it was thought 
to savcjr of paganism. Mvery family used to spread a table 
ahumiautly tor tlie rt'galement of the souls of its <leud mmnhers 
on their way from purgatory. All then spent the day at chureh, 
leaving the house opmi, ami if any of the f<) 0 <i remained on the 
tahh^ when tiny came hack it was an ill omen, (hiriously 
enough, large uumhers of thieves used to resort to tlie city at 
this timt% and there was sehlom any of the food left to presage 
evil. A story strangely like tliis is told in the Apocryiihal hook 
of Pel and the Dragon. 

All Souls' Day is a natural condlary to its predecessor All 
Saints’ Day i November I), d’hat is a day dedi(uited specially to 
all the faitldul dead who liavt^ achieved paradise. This is a day 
dtulioated specially to the faithful dead who still remain in pur- 
gatory. N(?Vi*rthelt^ss, like most Christian festivals, it is a re- 
huhilitation a pagan fuist. Days specially set ajiart for cere- 
monitw in honor of dead anM'ommon to humanity. Dven 
in Dhinu and in Japan there is a feast of the dead, known best 
lunler tlm alternative name of Feast of lamterns. What is 
more to the noini, the very dates of November 1 and November 
2 were tlm dates on whi(di our Druidical umaistors celebrated 
their festivals <if tln^ dead. It was then that the gtal Samhan 
was hold pass judgment uptin the souls of the defunct. (See 
IlAurajWKKN and DKi’oitATtON Day.) 

All Sonls' Day possesses a peculiar sanctity for all who have 
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unpopularity. A large number of its enemies came bearing 
flowers to seek for the tomb of Alphonse Baudin, the repre- 
sentative of the people who had died at the barricades on 
December 2, 1851. Por seventeen years this tomb had been 
reported lost. But thousands of eager searchers soon located it, 
and it was covered with a pyramid of immortelles and other 
flowers. Eevolutionary speeches were made, and there were some 
conflicts with the police. Next morning some of the liberal 
journals opened a subscription-list for a monument to Baudin. 
But the movement was stopped by the Imperial government, 
and several of the editors were fined. 

Scenes of this sort, however, are infrequent, and occur only 
among unbelievers. Now contrast the Prenchman with the 
Southern Italian. 

Nothing can be more gruesome, incongruous, and flippant — to 
the Northern mind — than the All Souls’ celebrations in Naples. 
The Saturday Heview of January 7, 1888, gives an account of 
these which is as true to-day as it was then : 

‘‘In Naples All Souls’ Day is regarded as a holida}’’, and the 
visit of the families to the churchyard for the purpose of deco- 
rating the graves degenerates into a pleasure-party. Metal gar- 
lands are chiefly used for the purpose ; and, though they are more 
durable, they hardly possess the charm of real leaves and flowers. 
They may, however, be regarded as symbolic of the behavior, if 
not always of the feelings, of those who offer them. On the 
way to the cemetery a decent sobriety is observed, and the 
various families usually remain separate ; but on the return 
general sociability and mirth are the rule. The roadside is 
lined with inns, which are better filled on this than any other 
day in the year ; and from all of them the sound of singing and 
dancing may be heard. Indeed, it is by no means uncommon 
fora young Neapolitan to say to a friend, ‘We are going to 
visit our mother’s grave to-morrow, and on our way back we 
shall stop at such or such an inn which means. If you like to 
come there, you can dance with my sister. To an Englishman 
no celebration of the day seems a better thing. If we forget 
our dead, we do not make their memory the excuse for a 
jollification. 

“ It is not, however, in this point alone that a difference of 
sentiment exists. The whole way in which the Neapolitans 
treat the bodies of the dead fills us with disgust. To exhume a 
corpse a year or two after it has been buried, to have the 
skeleton taken to pieces and the bones carefully cleaned, would 
seem to us a wanton outrage; the wealthy Neapolitan who 
neglects to have this done for his kindred is regarded as heart- 
less. To carry about the prepared bones of a pet child, and to 
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place them in a sealed casket on the drawing-room mantel-piecej 
seems to us simply shocking; in Southern Italy it has been 
regarded as a most pathetic expression of sorrow. But the 
height of what appears to ns grotesque horror has been reached 
by a widower, who has the embalmed corpse of his wife dressed 
anew once a year in fresh and gorgeous apparel, and seizes the 
opportunity to present it with a new ring or bracelet. 

“ In the villages, too, where the day is observed with a certain 
seriousness, grotesque incidents are apt to mar, for the stranger 
at least, the sense of mournful calm which the religious services 
excite. In one of the churches of Eavello, for example, a dis- 
gusting effigy is placed before the high altar, instead of the 
shrouded structure in which, during the funeral service, the 
coffin is placed- The very skill with which it is made renders 
it the more repulsive. The fallen cheeks and livid hue are 
rendered with what seems, in the half-light, a frightful realism ; 
and it is clad in the court dress of some former century, in a 
suit embroidered with gold, red stockings, and pointed shoes. 
Or is it perhaps a real mummy ? The writer did not pause to 
inquire. In fact, the South Italian seems to be utterly des- 
titute of the feeling which prompts us to conceal as far as 
possible, even from our imaginations, all that is revolting in 
death.” 

In France the Jour des Morts is kept utterly distinct from La 
Toussaint, or All Saints’ Lay, which occurs on November 1. 
This is also true of Italy. But in many other European 
Catholic countries the decorating of graves begins on All Saints’ 
Lay, either because it is looked upon as the Eve of All Souls’, 
or from the pious and complimentary hope that the dead in 
whom the celebrant is interested may have already passed out 
of the penitential flames of purgatory into the company of the 
blessed. In a Catholic Alpine village, as soon as the mass has 
been heard on All Saints’, the women of the family busy them- 
selves with weaving wreaths of evergreens, into which any 
flowers that are still hardy enough to blossom are eagerly 
worked. In the afternoon these are carried to the churchyard 
and laid upon the graves with almost silent reverence; and in 
the evening a lamp is placed at the foot of the last resting- 
place of every departed friend. At such a time the cemetery is 
a strange sight, with the garlands, the lights, and the groups of 
mourners kneeling, often in the sno v. 

Almanac Day (November 22). Formerly this was a notable 
occasion at Stationers’ Hall, London. The Stationers’ Company 
originally enjoyed a monopoly of the printing of books. Even 
after this privilege had been withdrawn from them they claimed 
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the exclusive right of issuing almanacs. Not till 1775 was this 
claim successfully contested by one Thomas Carnan, a book- 
seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard. But for long afterwards, despite 
their loss of what they considered a vested right, the almanacs 
of the Stationei's’ Company continued to be the standard publi- 
cations in this sort, the most popular and the most eagerly 
sought for. Knight’s “London” (1841) thus describes the scene 
on Almanac Day in Stationers’ Hall: “All over the long tables 
that extend through the hall, which is of considerable size, and 
piled up in tall heaps on the floor, are canvas bales or bags in- 
numerable. This is the 22d of November. The doors are locked 
as yet, but will be opened presently for a novel scene. The 
clock strikes, wide asunder start the gates, and in they come, a 
whole army of porters, darting hither and thither, and seizing 
the said bags, in many instances as big as themselves. Before 
we can well understand what is the matter, men and bags have 
alike vanished — the hall is clear * another hour or two, and the 
contents of the latter will be flying along railw^ays, east, west, 
north, and south. . , . Yes, they are all almanacs : those bags 
contain nothing but almanacs.” Even now on November 22 in 
some of the byways of London the cry once so familiar in all 
the principal streets, “Almanacs for the ensuing year!” is 
occasionally heard from peripatetic peddlers. The Stationers’ 
Company s*till keep up the old practice of sending an early copy 
of each of their almanacs to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
publication-day. This custom originated in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, while Edward Tenison was archbishop. 
A near relative of his was Master of the Stationers’ Company. 
On one Lord Mayor’s Day the latter, Tvho had achieved the 
dignity of Alderman, was awaiting in the civic barge at West- 
minster Stairs the return of the Mayor from Westminster Hall. 
As time hung heavy, he and his fellow-aldermen rowed over to 
Lambeth Palace to call on Cousin Edward, who hospitably en- 
tertained them with a pint of wine apiece and the watermen 
with hot spiced ale and bread and cheese. This grew into a 
settled custom year by year, until the abolition of the Mayor’s 
procession by water, and year by year the archi episcopal 
hospitality was acknowledged by the Stationers’ Company by 
presenting His Grace with copies of their several almanacs as 
soon as published. 

Almohada. (Sp., “ Pillow.”) A ceremony at the court of 
Madrid which dates back to the reign of Charles Y. It consists 
in conferring the rank of grandee upon members of the Spanish 
nobility. It is thus described by an eye-witness in October, 1888, 
the only Almohada which has been held during the reign of 

3 , 
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Alfonso XITL: On the afternoon of the appointed day the gran- 
dees who happened to be residing at the time in the city assem- 
bled in the small throne-room of the palace and took their seats 
on carved stools upholstered with crimson velvet cushions, v^hicli 
were ranged on either side of the room at right angles ^vith the 
throne, the gentlemen being on the right and the ladies on the 
left thereof. Punctually at three o’clock the queen regent made 
her entry in state, accompanied by her sisters-in-law and attended 
by the proud Duchess of Fernan-lSfnnez, her Camarera-Mayor, 
or Grand Mistress of the Robes, by the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, 
who is her Mayordomo- Mayor, or Grand Marshal of the Court, 
and by other great officers of her household. As soon as she 
had taken her seat on the throne she turned to the right and the 
left with a slight inclination of her head, and,’ addressing the 
grandees present, exclaimed, ‘ Be seated.’ A moment afterwards 
the folding doors at the farther end of the room were thrown, 
open, and, preceded by a chamberlain and conducted by the 
two grandees appointed to act as sponsors, the postulant for ad- 
mission to the grandezza made his appearance, and, after bowing 
profoundly three times, — once on entering the royal presence, 
once on reaching the centre of the room, and once on approach- 
ing the throne, — stood still and awaited her majesty’s orders. A 
stool and crimson velvet cushion having been brought and placed 
on the lowest step of the royal dais, the queen commanded that 
the candidate should be seated, which he did with another low 
obeisance, Christina then addressed a few complimentary words 
to him, recalling the services rendered by his familj’^ to the dy- 
nast}’ in times gone by, and, after extending her hand to be 
kissed, signified her desire that he should assume his place among 
his peers. Retiring backward from the royal presence, he was, 
in the first place, conducted by his sponsors to the side of the 
hall occupied by the ladies of grandee rank, to whom he made a 
low bow, and then to that of the men, whom he saluted in a 
similar manner. He thereupon put his hat on his head, his ex- 
ample being instantaneously followed by every grandee present, 
and all remained covered until, his stool and cushion having been 
removed from the steps of the throne and placed beside those of 
his peers, the newly elected grandee had seated himself thereon. 
The object which the grandees have in view in putting on their 
hats during this portion of the ceremony is to perpetuate and to 
assert their ancient and traditional privilege of remaining cov- 
ered in the presence of royalty. It is they alone who represent 
the old blue blood of Spain and from whose number the great 
officers of the royal household are almost exclusively selected. 
A grandee and a grandesse are daily in attendance on the mon- 
arch as chamberlain and as lady-in-waiting, and almost as many 
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nobiliary quartorings arc ro(|iiirod for admission to the grandozza 
as to the sovereign Order of Knighthood of Malta.” 

Altar. (Fait. nltart\ ‘‘an altar,” from altns, “higli.”) A ])lace or 
object for saerilice, adoration, or other priestly oflioe. dMu' (‘urliest 
altars were turf mounds, large flat-topped stones, or other rude 
elevations, natural or artitknal. When temples eaine to be built, 
altars were generally made of stone, marble, or metal, (ireek 
and Roman altars were eirtmlar, scpiare, or triangular in form, 
ami were highly ornanten ted. In the Jewish worsliip two altars 
were used, tiie altar of burnt-offering and the altar of ineetise. 
Ihuh wort' made of sbittim wood, the first overlaid with brazen 
plates and the latter with gold. In the primitive (’hristian (duireh 
the altar was usually of wood. But during the perseeutions the 
tiunbs of martyrs in the dataeombs were used as altars, lienee 
the (kitholie (*hureh reijuires that the altar must either consist 
of stone or (‘(Uitaiu an altar stone large enough for the sacred 
vt‘ssiJs stand upon. lleiuH^ also its general likeness in form to 
a sarenphagus. The altar stem' is conse(‘rated by the liishoj) or 
a spt‘eially ii<*ensed abbot, who anoints it with clirism, and tVi‘- 
(pumtly sitais up certain ndics in a small cavity made for the 
purposi*. Sticdi relit^s wm’e at one time absolutely necessary. 
Tiu^ <*ast end of a eburoh, where possiiile, is the preferable posi 
tiim, so that worshippers may face towards the east, as a rc‘- 
mimier ot* dhrist, tin' Ihiyspring and the Hesurrm*tion.” IIm*e 
unilouldi‘dly is a rmuiniscimee of the sun worship whi<di was the 
primit ivi* cult of* our Aryan ancestors. Both (irtudcsand Romans 
turiu'd Hieir fnct‘s to tlic (‘usl wlum praying. Originally there 
was om* altar in t‘a(di (duindi (hslicalisl to the patron saint. But 
as other ndics than those of the patnm were nd<ied to a edtureh, 
sp(‘tdal altars were raisecl and consecrated to tlieitn In tlu^ 
Retbrunsl t dmrtdics only om^ altar is usisl. zt^al <d‘ the mirly 

Ri'f'ormrrs frccpicntly carried them so far as to aholish the altar 
entirriy. In Switzmdand it was rephieed by a plain communiem- 
tahlo, and in Ibdlaml and Seotlaml iwen this comniuniou luhlt^ 
was mu tolerated except wluui cotnmunlon was actually cch^- 
hratisl. 

Amable, St. (died 175). Otie of the early apostles of dluis* 
tiaiiify in I‘d’auci*. He is the patnm of Riom, Framax wluua^ 
his fi*' t ival, J uui' 1 1, is etdtdu’ated with a curiou.H (HU’emonial that 
attracts largi'cmwds from the mdghhoring peasantry. A pno 
et’SHjuii is tbrtmal in wddcdi the most imporlant feature is a wax: 
wlieel MrViWal fi‘e( In diameter dcuairuttsl with rihhons. ddiis is 
borne in flie air !»y the priests, wlm from time to thmi tunke it 
turn <Hi its u,\h‘, to the gn*at etlilicutiort of the faithful. The 
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wheel it appears, is made by the chm^eli wardens from a throve 
of wax which is coiled into a circulat* form. The thread is .jnBi 
long enough to measure around the town of Eiom. It is evideri t* 
therefore, that this is a survival of wheel- worship (see Wheel oi 
Fire) transferred from the time of the summer solstice to 
festival of the patron saint. We also surmise that ori^^ 

nally the wheel was carried round the town, so as to protect 
from all evil influences, as is done to this day in the burning oi^ 
the Clavie at Burgh ead. By some cox-ious mutation, howevex* 
the wax thread of the length of the circuit was substituted 
The wheel is now carried to the neighboring village of Mars^'t;. 
where it is received by the priests of the chapel of Notre-Danac 
as an otforing to the honor of the blessed Viro-in Mary, mothei 
of Jesus, Another wheel, made by the peasanlis of flowers, alec: 
capable of revolving on its axis, is candied in the procession. 

Ambrose, St. The festival of fhis saint is celebrated oix 
December 7, the day on which he Wfts ordained bishop. It 
especially observed in Milan, of whicli eityheis the patron saiixt*. 

He was one of the four Latin Fathex^s of the Church. He 
born at Treves in Gaul. It is related that when an infant 
swarm of bees alighted on his mouth without doing him an 3’ 
harm, thus indicating his future eloqxience. The same stor^"-, 
it will 1)0 remembered, was told of 3Plato and of ArehilochiiH- 
Aml)rose studied at Honu^ and llieri removed to Milan. Short Ij" 
after, the bishop of that city died, and a great dispute arose bo- 
twcon the Catholics and the Arians an to who should succeed him - 
Ambrose pacified the disputants by Iub eloquence. Then a child ’ h 
voice was hoard crying, “ Aml)rose shall be bishop;” and althou^li 
ho protested, saying that he had not even been baptized, tixe 
whole assembly took up the cry, hm objections were overruled, 
the ceremony of baptism was perforiiaed on the spot, and eigbit 
days afterwards he was consecrated bisbop. He threw his wholo 
soul into the performance of his dut ios, allowing no respect ot* 
porsons to interfere with them. On one occasion the Emperox- 
ThoodoHiuH, after havhig been guilty^ of a general massacre of' 
the insurgents in Thcssalonica, presented himself to worship ixi 
the cathedral, but St. Ambrose stcriiljr refused him admittances 
until ho had performed public penance for his sin. In 387 bo 
founded the church now known as tbe basilica of Sant’ Am-» 
brogio Maggioro at Milan, which ho dedicated to all the saintB, 
At the coiiHCcration of this church tbe relics of SS. Gervasiiin 
and Protasius were miraculously revealed to him. Many othoi* 
wonderful things are recorded about tbis saint. On one occasion 
a heretic who came to scoff at his preaching saw an angel stand- 
ing by his side and prompting him, and was at once converted fo 
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the truth. At. another time, while celebrating mass, he fell into 
a trance and boh eld the burial of St. Martin of Tours, then 
taking pla(H) in France. When ho was on his death-bed, the 
Uisiiop of Vorcelli, who was attending him, fell asleep, but an 
angtd awoke him in time to administer the last sacraments, and 
then all present beheld St. Ambrose carried up to heaven in the 
arms of aiigels. This was on April 4, 397. He is represented as 
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a mitred bisliop witli a crosier. Sometimes a Imehivc is at his 
feet, but his usual attribute is a knotted scourge with three 

t hongH. 

TIu' body of Hi. Ambnwe was originally interred near the 
ndicH of (lervaHius aiid Protasius in the basilica of St. 
Ambrose, Milam It now reposes in a vault under the high 
altar tiod,” says Alliaii lluthm, was pleased to honor him by 
rnanifosting that througli his interci^ssion he protected the state 
ngiiiuHi tlii* idolaitu’s.” He itistances the case of Radagmsus, 
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King of the Goths, who in 450 invaded Italy, swearing to sacri- 
fice all the Eomans before his gods. He quotes from Tillemont : 
“ Eadagsesus besieged Florence. This city was reduced to the 
utmost straits, when St. Ambrose, who had once retired thither 
(and who had now been dead nine years), appeared to a person 
of the house where he had lodged, and promised him that the 
city should be delivered from the enemy on the next day. The 
man told it to the inhabitants, who took courage and resumed 
the hopes which they had quite lost, and on the next day earne 
Stilicho with his army. Paulinus, who relates this, learned it 
from a lady who lived at Florence.” Stilicho, it will be remem- 
bered, won a complete victory, and captured Eadagsesus and his 
two sons and put them to death. 

Amen Corner. A spot in Paternoster Eow, London. Prior 
to the Eeformation an annual procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
used to be performed on Corpus Christi Day. Mustering at the 
end of Cheapside, the clergy there commenced the chanting of 
the Our Father, or Paternoster, through the whole length of 
the street, hence called Paternoster Eow, so timing themselves 
that the Amen would be reached at Amen Corner. Then began 
the Ave Maria as they turned down Ave Maria Lane. After* 
crossing Ludgate Hill they chanted the Credo in Creed Lane. 
It appears from Stow’s ‘‘London” that the amen to the creed, 
and hence the end of the chanting, was pronounced in Amen 
Lane, which he saj’s “is lately added to” Creed Lane. Amen 
Lane, however, no longer exists. 

Ampulla. The old Eoman, and still the ecclesiastical, name 
for a vial or bottle of peculiar semiglobular shape, usually with 
two handles. The Eomans kept their wine in ampulla) of glass 
or earthenware, as also the oil with which they anointed them- 
selves after bathing. In modern ecclesiastical usage the term is 
applied to the vessels holding the sacramental wine and water, 
and to the cruets of precious metal holding the consecrated oil or 
chrism used in extreme unction, at the coronation of kings, and 
in other functions. The name and the thing are retained'in the 
English coronation service. Among the regalia preserved in 
the Tower of Jjondon is the golden ampulla in the form of an 
eagle, richly chased, which is said to have been made expressly 
for the coronation of Charles II. 

The anointing was a peculiarly sacred ceremony, used in the 
earliest time only for the kings of England, France, Jerusalem, 
and Sicily. Subsequently the kings of Scotland obtained the 
privilege of anointing by special grant from the Pope. The 
English kings were anointed, not with holy oil, but with a 
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specially prepared cream, which was consecrated by the primate, 
or b}' some bishop deputed by him, and the custom continued 
utter the Jictormatiou. Thus the cream used for anointing 
(diaries I. was consecrated by Laud, then Bishop of St. David’s. 

In braiuy, the sacred ampulla (/u sainte cmvpoulU) containing 
the balin with which the kings were anointed was kept in the 
tomb ot St. Uemy in the (‘athedral of Bheims. According to 
legend, a legend nuudi younger than the pretended fact it com- 
memorates, this am])ulla was hrouglit down from heaven by a 
dove, in answer to the piuiyer of St. Iteiny, to serve at the bap- 
tism and coronation ot King (Jlovis in 496. Neither St. Bemy 
himself, liowever, nor any of his contemporaries mentions the 
miracle, which appears to have been a ninth-century invention, 
ddie ampulla was always used at the coronation of French kings 
down t() (diaries X. It was a glass vial forty-one millimetres 
Ingli, \vith an aperture sixteen millimetres in cireiimferencc, 
filled with a (impound of oil and halm “ thick and slab,” which 
in the end had become solidified and of a roddish-hrown color. 
At the cermuony of coronation the High Prior of St. Bemy 
hung the rich slu-ine that contained it about his neck, and by 
means ot* a gold needle scooped out a jiarticlc which he placed 
upon monarch’s brow. 

ddi(^ legmid goc‘s on to say that there was such a relation 
between tlie holy vial and the life ot* the reigning king that tho 
bulk of llie oinlimmi, it, contained diminished if his health 
happemsl to ht* impaired. In 1793 the revolutionists under Buhl, 
tlum appt)inted commissioner in the department of Marne, 
broke this ndie to piin‘es in the public s(piarc of Rheims. But 
it. is saiil that the Abl)c Seraim^ cure of St. Remy, secreted a 
part ot*the <‘ont(mts in a crystal vessel which was jirovidontially 
discoviTcd in tinu^ for the coronat.ion ot* (diaries X. in 1825. 
This is still prcserviul in asilvm- gilt shrine in IRicims Cathedral, 
tlu' revolutionists ot* ISIS (‘outemptuously allowing it to remain 
in its unciimt tahermude. 

Amuck or Amok. A spi'cdes ot* semi-voluntary insanity 
wliieli is peculiar tot lu^ Malays of (he iiicliau Ai*clii})elago. The 
(‘urious featun^ about, it is that, though the result of a momen- 
tury passion, it scumis to depmid, in the Malay’s mind, on a 
helii'f that, to run amok is, under eorlain circumstances, the 
right, thing to do. ddie eireumstance may he any accident or 
sorrow which ovmwvludms a. man with uncontrollable emotion, 
llis gritd* then takes the form ot* violent and indiscriminate 
auger against tin* whole human race. With drawn kris he rushes 
out to slay or la* slain. His frenzied uppearaiu'c proclaims his 
condition' “ Amok! Amok !” shriek the ))eoplo, as they trample 
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ovi'r oilirr in llirir hurry ^nw tlHii* riii* ;tluriii 

Hprmtin Ikr iiini wulv. Hir hand n'wry Mala) 
twi.sftai hand lU' lii'^ '^linafh, !»> draw huih liw' dai^a-t^r laaf liaiitfn 
hj bin ^idr , flir fiulrh fiuur wra|n»U'i , i h«' 

Hidzr llitdr ixuii'"' ; «'Vtu*y ry*’. t'ViU'y iu‘rvi\ -ifraiiH^d inr iht^ 
roiiiiiiix |irrii. "* Aiiink! A!inM% ■" a wild *^hri«di, a a *‘rv 

fur irtrrt*)', iind i»ii ru^ln^^ flu^ mania*’ with thr hlMMil) hiiH m Ihh 
iiiliui, Hlrikiiit^ rii:hi and hit, lunnilrH^i »>!’ I'nmid 10- 1-4 |,iir 

Miati by a iiiiiiilH*r «i‘ |H-H|di^ ariin’d with .^j»rarH, dar.f;frr^, hniir^^. 
gitiis, iiiiti riiitr*^, wdiM madly «'\«'it»-d an ^vnd rrratiiri* 

they cdia'^r, Hnimli'^hiiut bi^ ruddy Idada, ilw’ iflui'Uly Malay, 
periiiijm tiiiiHtdf ijindird with tuilj* mid nddl-^'d wafh hiilhu -i, dinilii^i* 
iih»n|f lit liiH tiiry. iiiarkimi; hn wiih hUnni and 

that, tif IVi’hIi Virfiiii-H, And Im *»ii mid till hr falN 
frtiiii s^miir' .hIm*! , nr .Hinhn fr^un r^haiHlioii, lu h^ di^-4|*:it*dird by 
the ready daixi^rr*^ of Iuh eha.Hrr^ 1 U* j»iU’lui|4H, rut »4f aii*l 
lieiiiiiiiHl III, tlir^ jiiiiMk riiiiiier, dri|»|‘iiii^ w-ilh hh»’'*d, ^tand * iit hiiy 
iii Huiiie liuirnr ur a^ain-Ht a wall, ithirm^ witii IdMMdHhMt m r*4. 
Utah iuildiiin^ mil hi^ •iaiianl hrn^ d^tirn iiii% sujr u» n\»YT^nu'h 

d'iltUi flif jiulic’e hniii^ infH u-nr a huer. -dj^'rt ju^m.-^-d |ntr-h|» »,rk,, 

with wliirii are |srMVidrd in tln^ Strait's "-n-.rU'^ nu'nf . t|ri||v 

fhru.'iliiia at him till htm'-it'ail dil |.y thr fhrMaf. |aniir ! !h tdni 
waii, iilid iridd llirfr h% |u<wrr0il ariir*. Hr-* Lris iia^'inr) hrr^ii 
wrr>it«’«| IVhiii him, h*’ *|uadd) yuii**i5*-d. mid, ih lir d^r* nut, 
tiieid' hi?4 WMiiiidM, i’* fri«’d and r\rs'S|!«.4 h\ na!n.r ,,r iln||=d,i 
lawj-i. 

Till' m*art’Hi ihiit,!;) m mifnr*’ t** a Malav runmnit lumd* fln^ 
tamduii uf un «dr'|diaiif wIih 'a**r''* " mtr-sf ' H'-eh d** all tlin 
viult’fif iiijury in tlinr |i.hv»u’ witliMut nof-rr ..r Wiirmn.^ 
NrifhsU' 8 :h iniiiiiil\ ;H|iar«'d wlnm In- ir-tniir* a I'alnn'-r *4“ 

mind, hy way *d wdH'fh«'r hr* mlinmatnun will rnduri** tii* 

wlmilmr li»^ will I’rtfijr'^r. 

Andisop. I’rain 1*41^ u* in ld‘» ■■ Hru.iry »4’ fhr-. 1 d»'- »•! Man" 

(lH‘la, Vu|, il, |i, VJi .1 that Ui*'^ fiddlrr* j,y* r^aind fa 

hmim* in llm liiUnr parf ‘d' Hn- niidi? h*r Iwm *»r ihr^s*-. |.>r 

fhre t liriHf jilayiiu! a timr railrd fir- \iidrs* 4 . Mn tlHur 
W'liy limy |i|s|ij|*n |iiirfi?'nlar wi^dj .?lsr= m-’li 

vi-diiiilly |,(nnd iimrniir^, I’all ihr hrmr. fhr-r rrp.-r! tin-. '‘i a-*- m| td'a- 
Wtuilliin% and, iif'trr rri'^dvind a Hinall draMuH . im Ihr 

next lUillilig ji|||r<r 

Aiiclrew, St., thr Aptmtlf!, fi.u-, i and Uirmii 

liiH fril.Hl In r*n* hrafrd mu \ r .nr l.h-- r. nnw..„| 4-^^y *4' |j|.^ 
lieiilfi S»-ri|ifiir*- iui'.a-nr-* tr* that h--- a,** tb- -..f 11 

||»tmr«iiiii *4 lln«lniaida in Haiiirr ,u* l tir* hr'.*t,hrr .4 Suiirn 
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Peter. A (liHcipIe of John tlie Baptist, ho followed Jesus upon 
the s pointing him out with the words Behold the Lamb 

ol‘ (toJ!" (John i. 35-40.) 

A n d re w introduced his 
brother to Jesus, a circum- 
stance wliieh has invested 
him with special enunonco. 

They abode a day with the 
Saviour, and subsequently 
a(‘cornpatii<Ki him to the mar- 
riage at ('ana, after which 
they rotiirned to their trade 
as fishermen. Home mouths 
later, Jesus, meetiug them 
while they were fishing, 
called them to him, prom- 
ising to mak(^ thorn fishers 
of men. Thereupon they loft 
their nets and followed him. 

(Matt. iv. PJ, 20.) After the 
Asc'eimion there is no further 
scriptural mention of 8t. An- 
drew, hut tradition assigns 
Scythia, fiiHHHHS and Thraia'i 
as tlu' HcmicH of his mission- 
ai*y labors, and assiuds that 
ht' was murtyi’ed at. Patra's, 
in Achain, (ui Novmnhm* 30, 

A.T). 70. Tlu' Roman pro- 
c(mHul, it is sHi<l, angtuHul beraiuse he had (‘onverted his wife Maxi- 
millu, caustMl him to bt* tirst tloggtsl and tlum crucified. The cross 
upon which he sutrered was ot* the form called dccnissato, — i.e., 
hIuuhsI like the hdtiu' X. 'Fo tliis day aci*ossof that kind is called 
by ids nairii'. He was fasttmed to it by cords instead of nails, to 
pnalmm a lingering death by hunger and thirst. The legend goes 
on to say that Maximilla eaused the body to be decently interred, 
uml that for mariy yt'ars manna came out from his tomi), together 
witli a fragrant oil, and wh(‘n tlume wei*c abundant the crops for 
that Ht*uson wen' gotul, hut. if not the crops also were scanty. 
J’lic Hmperor Constantine rtmioved the body to Constantinoido 
and placi'cl it in a church conse<tratod to the Twelve ApostloR. 
Thirty yiuirs athu* the di'ath of (lonstantine, in 308, a (ireek 
mordc nanusl Ht'gulus, or Rule, conveyed tlie body to Scotland, 
and ndniriisl it on tlie (uistcrn (a)aHt of Fife, where ho built a 
cliundi, and htua^ atUnavanls arose the city and cathedral of St. 
Andrew In the me<Uieval chapdiook entitle<l “ The Seven Oham- 
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liiiii'H i4* < liri^fi'iitioiii,/* w'hirh |»tir«4y a jM-ri* 

fit li *4* n^*loiiiitli!i»j a \i’ti|- 

jierltiriiiiifi^ 44' vuif^r in llinMa’. St \ii4rrU' i*. |irr 

Hi’iitini f*<iiiiiii*f to flifii "Ji rials’ aiai iu'ut lis’iii*4i i'mih. 

tr\% Wliert^ tin* t*ii|Ulia»!i isf |»i* 4S|4»-- illfiul’llt'il." \illa*l|t:;|i t||i» 
kiii_*( iiiiil ftn* ii*4»ility him, tlm put hitii 

tt> tltiilli; wimrrai flm kim.f. ^icrnatly iiirs‘ii-^rfk rai*^f4 a |is»ttrr mI’ 

liin rn.HMlvi'fl kiii*^|i!H m|' u'Hi*. ami put snu- Im tiu* 

mum woiiifiii, itiiti l•ilihl, ihiil m jiiiV maiiimr im«l ft* ilii, 

t*iyiiitpi*»tkH marly riiuiii. Si* ♦»iily ivf-rr- irft m 

HtaiflaiitL StilHr't|iii*iit |y tin* kimj iij»p»»iiitin| n iiis*tm.»^ir-ry In im 
htiill iifi tin* |i!iii*r wlu*rn Hi, Ain!ri*w un**! 

Tilt* tijiHii wliifli St, AmlrnU' rniritirs! in niir- r*f tlw 

jirntiiiiiH t*f tin* t4iiiri‘li *»!' Sf Virti*r i -i a } iti M'lir 

It |tr«Hi|^lil tr»*m h) tin;* flnrinnitlr-^, 

kttit^ funk al**‘iit tin* \s’ar |i-Mi atni s.trpi»nilt-i| liii.n r»ij|' 

III St. Viffisr, l♦Viiriilit lu slHriii,i,t nu *»! flu’ 

Siinii‘1‘11.’**, Sf , KiiHfItia. ilit* fusl ii m a phn-.-- 

lmr'‘rU’ ami lu*r iiiiirtyrr«i rsmipHisnaj*^ 

if wjiH siiiipHM'*! |m hmi l-\ iLt- uiu'ui aflrf 

tiuviin,^ uf flirs'4* sliirnri’iif 1 imr-^ a * ? *4' jm* pian* 

of . tin- p:ti}iH Ihiipif'i i♦kMan■■♦ -t. 

imiiratr*!, ami, uinai a Inaip *4 ruhkrJi. is«nii>| tn,.-- 

Fmiit liiiir iiiuamj.urial St Amln'n lar* l'^-- js p;4ti*-ii ,«*l' 
Srnllatii! I! !'H »lny, w iHi’li aT'ss k m»H a a * > l^iix , •<: 

urn! A ml«'rij>**‘*s‘4, in mail*' fh** r3-4’:. -a ».4’ iioi 

at limiir. Imt w Inia-vs-r in !>■!'« iun p* *rl -s s-a- <*. 5 ■Ai -t aiji-n fan hr 
mu‘4t*r*‘»i f»» parlakf »»!“ fin- trnfjvif\ In |..mA'»!5 a pr.-r«-nMUjii 
<»! ii-hs-A !«» |i»« krlA. a 'tifri-;r4 Ari .■ p ^ L-.- a,.-! 1- -mu I -'iijr in 

\aii. 11m tv-oral %*||f*-p''* Inani. A. InA^^A, '>1 'iia:;.- !, f'r.mi* a. 

f|}*’ \iilar'r «»! I iiiAAiii';*‘l*»ii, a UiUr i-i- •!'» ;Ai 

whillirr fin' riti/fif'iMt ||j»' mi-f ’p*- -ii -i n* >■ '■>!. 

Hiim as rr Any 'i f’*r *,ui-4rMmann- pairp*--***-' ! '■' j-. .upp = »vkA that jI:*- 

riHlmii Ii'mih pr:nii* »- **!' ’*;.■; t-n 1 1*** fii.iiLr* 

till* ‘Aifs'p l»'»l i*ii fii»* m-; ’Atl*^»rmp luii Tim r*'s--4 

|»» fss'rt'a. l|ir liS'aA, vl r , I'flfil’./ I»'|t t»' I’s' » i «| i i-M ?*{ ; . --A Us th>'' |A.M*' 

ill I iir pari'AM*! in Kiuit, iMiphurA, ?li»- ir.a''r An?, mi'hi* «? 

»A’ :H*|mrr4A U*ak pla*s“s*|j Si AnArfuS T«nnn4fit-; 

aitA lal'Mrti'H n^H-uihU’ nruu-A h n !i unim, rlnS;* 

ptAr’s atal nfliiT ur;*pt*n's, auA prr-trs-?K ^4 UnnUti)* 'n|ii!f' 

laA'i tt'sifilA pafanl*- tiii'.ari-Ai ^i-j sin-!-s !»(Sia 

aitA lulrm-rv npr.-i*-- -j.iua , phr.u. 

an!'*, <»r part ria."*' ^ fliat :ii turir 'imii,; - n.ni* h u»iur*« n* 

:i!iA In-Atp ■*, auA liifAiy su.-liii.*; ih;.- Aa^ %%}iU a fiU-^nnnii al 
in- all' la ill Hi'", 

iflltll* I 111 III'*. I ,4l*|s'- I aA'i i !’>■ '-t* I'l I <»' •'4 S*|i 1 fli,* 1*1 
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the feast of St. Andrew the young maids in Germany would 
strip themselves naked and utter the following prayer : “ Deus, 
Deus meus, o Sancte Andrea, effice ut bonum pium acquiram 
virum ; hodie mihi ostende qualis sit eui me in uxorem ducere 
debet” (;‘ God, my God, O Saint Andrew, bring it about that 
I may obtain a good affectionate husband; show me to-day what 
manner of man it is that shall lead me to the altar”). Probably 
there is an allusion to this custom in “The Popish Kingdom” of 
Naogeorgus, thus translated by Barnaby Googe: 

To Andrew all the lovers and the lustie wooers come, 

Beleeving through his aid and certaine ceremonies done 
(While as to him they presentes bring, and conjure all the night) 

To have good lucke, and to obtaine their chiefe and sweete delight. 

A somewhat analogous ceremony is practised in England on 
St. Agnes’ Eve (^. v.). 

A pretty German superstition that still survives locally on St. 
Andrew’s Day is the following: 

To learn which of the persons present love each other, or will 
one day be united, a vessel with pure water is set on the table, 
and there are placed, to float upon the water, little cups of silver- 
foil, inscribed with the names of those whose fortune is to be 
determined. If a youth’s cup advances to a maiden’s, or a 
maiden’s to a youth’s, it is worth while to note which makes 
the chief advances; and if they eventually cling together, they 
will be sweethearts. But little cups must also be set floating 
marked as priests ; and it is only when the youth and the maid 
coming together get a priest between them that they can look 
forward with any certainty to marriage. 

Angelus. The name given to the Catholic practice of re- 
citing at morning, noon, and evening three Hail Marys, together 
with sentences and a collect expressive of rejoicing trust in the 
mystery of the Incarnation. The first sentence of the collect 
begins, ^‘Angelas Domini nuntiavit Marise” (“The angel of the 
Lord announced unto Mary”). Hence the name of the devotion. 
In Catholic countries a bell called the Angelus rings at the 
several hours six a.m , twelve M., and six p.m. The evening 
Angelus had the earliest origin. Introduced by Pope John 
XXIL in 1326, he ordered that the church bells should sound at 
t be hour of curfew and that parishioners at this bell-stroke should, 
on bended knees, repeat three times the angel’s salutation to the 
Virgin Mary, thus gaining ten days’ indulgence. In 1369 it was 
ordained that at dawn (in aurora diei) there should be three 
bell-strokes, and that whoever hearing said three aves and as 
many paternosters should obtain twenty days’ indulgence. In 
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1472 Louis XI. ordered the Angelus to be repeated three tinie^ 
a day, and obtained a papal decree that whoever obeyed the 
order should thereby acquire three hundred additional days of 
indulgence. This threefold daily Angelus had also been recom- 
mended as early as 1423 in Mainz and Cologne, in Breslau m 
1416, etc. It has continued, with only slight mod’ification in the 
order of the prayers, up to the present day. Millet’s famous 
picture represents the evening Angelus. 

Anne, St., mother of the Virgin. She is commemorated on 
July 26, the reputed anniversary of her death. The patroness 
of Canada, her famous shrine in the church of St. Anne, at the 
little village of Beaupre, about twenty miles below Quebec, is 
the Lourdes of the New World, attracting pilgrims from all 
parts not only of Canada but also of the United States. 

St. Anne, according to the legend, was the wife of Joachim, a 
devout and wealthy man. For a long time the couple were 
childless. Therefore when Joachim on a certain feast-day 
appeared at the temple his offering was refused by the high- 
priest. And he went away into the wilderness and fasted forty 
days. Meanwhile Anne also bewailed her childlessness. And 
while she was praying an angel appeared and told her that her 
prayer was answered. Another angel appeared to Joachim with 
the same message. The two met at the Golden Gate. And 
when her time came Anne brought forth a daughter, whom she 
called Mary. 

The body of St. Anne was found in the time of Charlemagne, 
at Apte, in France. A miracle revealed its abiding-place. A 
boy born dumb suddenly spoke, saying, “ Here lies the body of 
Anne, mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” This discovery is 
commemorated by a yearly festival at Apte. To account for the 
presence of the relics at that place the legend current at Apte 
says that St, Paul dug St. Anne out of her grave in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and, carrying her to Home, gave her to St. 
Clement, who made a present of her bones to St. Auspicius, 
Bishop of Apte. There are other legends about these relics, and 
in fact there are other bodies or parts of bodies all claiming to 
bo genuine. There is a second head of St. Anne at Chartres, 
brought from the Bast in the twelfth century by Louis, Count 
of Blois ; a third at Bologna, given by Henry VI. of England 
to Nicholas Albegarti ; a fourth at Diiren, in Germany, brought 
from the Holy Land in 1212; a fifth at Castelbona, in Sicily, 
brought from Lorraine by John de Hieac about A.n. 1468. The 
arms and legs of this saint are relatively more numerous than 
her heads. A noted relic, “ a most miraculous and odoriferous 
relic” (John Comnenus : The Pilgrim's Guide to the Holy Moun- 
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tain^ Yenice, 1701), is kept in a sil-ver case set with precious 
stones in the church of St. Anne at Mount Athos, Greece. This 
is the left foot of the saint. If the traveller is anxious to see 
this relic, the monks, having first lighted candles and put on 
their full canonicals, will draw forth the ghastly and shrunken 
limb, which they devoutly kiss. 

The special Canadian devotion to the saint began when the 
original church was built at Beaupre. The legend runs that in 
1650 or 1651, that is, in the very infancy of the French colony 
in Canada, some Breton sailors, caught in a storm, vowed that if 
the good St. Anne would but bring them safely to land they 
would build her a sanctuary on the spot where their feet first 
touched land. The prayer was granted, the vow was kept. A 
small wooden church was erected. Some years later a little 
child was thrice favored with a heavenly vision near this build- 
ing, and on her third appearance the Virgin commanded the 
little one to tell the people that they should build her a larger 
church on that spot. 

The governor of the colony, M, Aillebout, commenced with 
his own hands the pious work, and laid the first stone in 1658, 
and a liabitant of the place, Louis Guimont, sorely afiSicted with 
rheumatism, came, grinning with pain, to lay three stones in the 
foundation, in honor, probably, of St. Anne, St. Joachim, and 
their daughter the Virgin. Instantly he was cured of his rheu- 
matism. That was but the beginning of a long course of 
miracles, continued more than two and a quarter centuries 
already, and still continuing. 

Since 1666, pilgrimages have been frequent to St. Anne de 
Beaupre. On the 30th of March of that year the Marquis de 
Tracey, governor of the colony, went there to return thanks to 
St. Anne for the preservation at sea of the ship which had 
brought him from France and had been nearly wrecked, and in 
August following he again visited the shrine, this time accom- 
panied by Monsignor de Laval, first Bishop of Quebec, and pre- 
sented it with the celebrated painting of St. Anne by Le Brun 
which hangs over the richly adorned high altar, while a rich 
chasuble, embroidered in gold, was presented to the church by 
Anne of Austria, the queen mother of Louis XIV., who had 
worked it with her own hands. 

In 1668 the shrine was enriched by a relic which was nothing 
less than a fragment of a finger of St. Anne. This is still 
retained and carefully preserved. Its exposition, save on St. 
Anne’s Lay, is a favor rarely vouchsafed even to the faithful. 

It was long the custom of all ships returning from voyages to 
anchor here and honor Canada’s patroness by a broadside. 

In the number of its pilgrims St. Anne de Beaupre compares 
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favorably with Nuin' Ihmw L‘»ur4t-M. aiul l*aniy- 

Ijidi'r flit' !*'ri*iii'h rr-pin^' iIh’ wiiMlt^ \\a»4 frt*. 

qutnilly vovvrvd ivilh flii^ wianvaMis mI’ liitiiaii ^Minrrt^. vvhn 
tiutl iiadilh'ii their liiridi-hark t‘aiiMrM tVt»m tin* larilir-a wihl--^ nf 
(‘amula. Thv iiioiv thrveiil wtHihl t‘ni^vl %ni their hnrr^ IrMui ifm 
nluire tii the altar, 

Ever niiire dial there liaM ;i ^irady inerea'n' in nir* 

volume <if iiificriiiiH to St. Amur lit tme re^etif ukiv liuiy ilrui- 
siiikI viHiletl tiii' Hliriiio iH^iweeii Jufie* himI t I io’ ai 

vearlv tiuiiiher ef |iil^riiiH in tVoin :M'V«Uity live ih-tuoeuri t*i inu:^ 
Imiidreti dioiHaiut. 1liey eHuii’ ih*m nil iIm* Idiiteil 

Hiaten aiiii (*niia»l:u uimI, itiey are mI viinuii-^ they "qierik 

a vaiui’t V ef luuicuatx*”-'^* dlie lii*deiii|aMri‘4 hat hi rliar^^*' of 
tile t’liurvli preiic*li iu Kiii^li^!i, h'mu.'h, Ueraum, 

Italiiiii, aiul the tii'raHiMii deiiiaii*!^ 

Tile |iro|iriefur the new railr*wl Ih llraii|ir*' h;e-4 m.-? laih^d 
to MiHUire fur if a t’liarmder ihuriUi^hlv m aee,»rd widi if iiii’voiiu 
Chi file tlay of its ujieiiiii!,: t»* travel Cardinal l‘a^4r|},a”^.Mti 
indli roati aitti r«dliiiit the ein’emouv ^d” du.' t*^‘!ii,*diei i*iii 

heiiiit as iutere;Ht iiiu^ a^ it. was iiuvid, imdnthief tie- eir-;- mI 

eiii^iues, vnv-i, and traeh ivith ht»ly wafer, aud tie- “itrrine; op 
of |iraveis tiir flie profeefam »d' all dial *ra\e| h\ ? h$^ radaa^, 
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weak or defective vision, while a long row of tobacco-pipes and 
another of snuff-boxes testify to the power of the saint in curing 
the habits that called for their former use. A few bracelets illus- 
trate the power of St. Anne in curing the vanity that is princi- 
pally illustrated in the inordinate display of jewelry. No wonder 
that St. Anne has been specially designated the patroness of 
Canada, though it has been ecclesiastically provided that this is 
to be without prejudice to the office of St. Joseph as its patron. 

New York City boasts a famous relic of this saint, — a wrist- 
bone taken from an arm jjossessed by the Benedictine monastery 
at Eome. The manner of its arrival here is as follows. The 
growing devotion to the Bhrine of St. Anne at Beaupre had led 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec in 1892 to send Monsignor 
Marquis, prothonotary apostolic, on a journey to Eome seeking 
for some larger and more important relic of the saint than was 
in possession of the church. Pope Leo was pleased to accord a 
gracious hearing to the ambassador, and, in accordance with a 
papal request, the wrist of St. Anne was given to him by the abbot 
of the Benedictine monastery. It was placed in a small casket 
of bronze, lined with gold, and having a glass top, through which 
the relic could be seen. On his way to Canada Monsignor Mar- 
quis stopped over in New York and permitted the exhibition and 
veneration of the relic at the church of St. Jean Baptiste. Such 
crowds fiocked to the shrine, so many miracles were wrought in 
the way of cures, such was the interest which it awakened among 
the Eoman Catholic clergy and people of New York, that the 
good Monsignor was loath to remove it. The relic is brought 
out when sick people want to see it, and the priest touclies the 
]3atient with the glass case. There are a number of prayers and 
much penance in connection with the ceremony, and the cure, 
when it is effected, is, of course, due to faith. This, the most 
famous relic in the country, is watched with the most jealous 
care, especially in view of the many attempts that have been 
made to steal it. There is another but a very minute relic pre- 
served in the church of St. Anne in New York City. (See also 
Auray, Pardon of.) 

Anniversary Week. The name formerly given in New York 
10 the week beginning with the last Monday in May. This is the 
week in which the Quakers hold their annual meetings, and it 
gradually became the habit for other religionists, as well as for 
political and social agitators and benevolent societies of all sorts, 
to descend upon New York at the same period. “ It was a week 
of great interest and excitement,” writes George W. Curtis, “and, 
while the newspapers sneered and cheered at many a word spoken, 
the impulse given to public opinion was prodigious. The meet- 
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ings were of all kinds : religious, charitable, and reformatory, 
from the most conservative and ‘respectable’ — meetings with 
which no well-ordered citizen was unwilling to have his name 
associated — to those which were alleged to be composed mainly 
of lunatics, fanatics, and long-haired fools, association with which 
was supposed to brand a man as deficient in common sense. The 
missionary meetings, those of the established charities and phil- 
anthropic enterprises, had always a full attendance and an ample 
flow of well-regulated oratory.” {Harpefs Magazine^ vol. Iv. p. 
463.) 

But the seeker of excitement was supposed to find more fun at 
the “ radical” assemblies, and especially at the meetings of the 
Abolitionists and Women’s Eights advocates. Of these the 
papers published the most exaggerated and ludicrous reports or 
caricatures. 

Now all is changed. Mr. Curtis mourns that even in his time 
“the glory of anniversary week, in New York at least, is gone. 
Except to those interested members of the societies, those to 
whom ‘ meetings’ of any kind are a delight, its return is scarcely 
known. The great public is unaware of the old festival, and the 
venerable joke of the return of the Quakers, who bring to town 
the rain of May, sleeps undisturbed. The ‘anniversaries’ are be- 
coming almost as obsolete in memory as the figures of the clergy- 
men upon Broadway, which even the Easy Chair can recall, 
walking to church in the sunny Sunday morning in all the flow- 
ing pomp of robes, their black silk gowns floating around them 
in the breeze as they moved.” The venerable joke to which 
reference is made is not dead, however. Here is how it was re- 
vived so recently as May 27, 1896, in the editorial columns of 
the New York Herald : 

“ It may be that within the memory of some octogenarian a 
Quaker meeting has been held without any accompanying down- 
pour. But if any eighty-year-older dares to make the assertion, 
we shall boldly declare that he has reached that period of mental 
decrepitude when he draws his facts from his imagination.” 

Annunciation, Feast of the (known locally' in England as 
Lady Day of March). The anniversary of the day when the 
angel Gabriel announced to the Yirgin the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. 

As it was necessary to place the Annunciation nine months 
before the Nativity, it follows that it was not until December 25 
had been fixed on for Christmas that March 25 was decided on 
for the Annunciation. But the feast itself dates from earlier 
Isimes, since St. Athanasius makes mention of it in one of hie 
sermons. 
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It is obvious that March 25 may happen in Lent. An orcli- 
nance of the patriarch IS’icephorus, however, allowed the Lenten 
fast to be broken if the Annunciation happened to fall on the 
Thursday or Friday of Holy Week. Hence the Council of 
Toledo in 656, to preserve the integrity of Lent, ordered the 
transference of the feast to the week preceding Christmas. 
Some of the Eastern Churches still follow this decree, but the 
Syrians have fixed the date on December 1, and the Armenians 
on the 5th of January, while in the Latin Church it has resumed 
its more logical place in the ecclesiastical calendar. Neverthe- 
less, if it should fall in the Easter fortnight, its celebration is 
postponed until the second Monday following the festival. 

In Home in the early part of the century the day used to be 
celebrated with great pomp and splendor. We read that the 
windows were hung with crimson and yellow silk draperies and 
occupied by females in most gorgeous attire, while the churches 
were patrolled by the Pope’s horse-guards in their splendid full- 
dress uniforms, all of whom wore in their caps a sprig of myrtle 
as a sign of rejoicing. Before the service a procession appeared, 
preceded by another detachment of the guards mounted on black 
chargers, who rode forward to clear the way to the sound of trum- 
pets and the beating of drums. This martial array was followed 
by a bareheaded priest on a white mule, bearing the host in a 

f old cup, at the sight of which everybody prostrated himself. 

he Pope used formerly to ride on the white mule himself, and 
all the cardinals used to follow him in their magnificent robes of 
state, but, as the eminentissimi were for the most part not very 
eminent horsemen, they were generally' fastened on, lest they 
should tumble oiF. 

Misson in his “ Voyage dTtalie’’ has described another cere- 
mony which was in use in his day at the Papal chapel of the 
Minerva, whither the Pope and the Sacred College used to pro- 
ceed on horseback on the feast of the Annunciation. “After 
the Pope has said high mass, a number of young girls confess 
and communicate. Then these girls, who are dressed in white 
serge, and enveloped like phantoms in a piece of cloth which 
covers their heads, leaving only a little orifice for one eye, enter 
two by two into the choir, where all the cardinals are assembled, 
and prostrate themselves at the feet of the Pope. An officer ap- 
pointed for the purpose stands by, holding a basin full of little 
bags of white cloth. These enclose a bank-note either of fifty 
shillings for those who choose marriage or of one hundred shil- 
lings for those who prefer the convent. Each girl having 
humbly declared her choice, her bag is handed out. She kisses 
it in receiving it, makes a profound obeisance, and turns away 
to give place to the others. The future nuns are distinguished 

4 . 
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by a garland of flowers which crowns their virginity. They 
hold the honorable rank in the procession.” 

In England the term Lady Day (more properly Our Lady’s 
Daj^) is applied to four other festivals, — namely, February 2, or 
Candlemas, July 2, or the Visitation, to commemorate the visit 
paid by the Virgin Mary to her cousin Elisabeth (instituted by 
Pope Urban VI. in 1383), September 8, or the E’ativity, and 
December 8, or the Conception. 

Lad}^ Day of March has always been very highly observed 
in England. The Synod of Worcester, a.d. 1240, by one of its 
canons forbade all servile work upon it, and this was afterwards 
confirmed by various provincial and diocesan councils in all re- 
spects except agricultural labor. 

Gyst-ales (see Ales) were frequently held on this day. At St. 
Albans in Hertfordshire it is still the custom to sell a species of 
buns known as Pope Ladies (^. vI). Popular tradition still pre- 
dicts public misfortune if Lady Day falls on Easter Sunday. 
The mediaeval couplet runs, — 

When our Lady falls in our Lord’s lap, 

Then England beware of great mishap. 

Ho less than thirteen saints flgure in the calendar on this day ; 
among these two ladies, St. Dula and St. Ida, one Irishman, St. 
Cammin, Abbot of Iniskeltra, and two Englishmen, St. Alfwolf, 
Bishop of Sherborne, and St. William, the child-martyr of Nor- 
wich. 

In England, besides its religious importance, which has been 
greatly minimized since the Eeformation, Lady Day has for 
centuries preserved its fiscal significance as the first quarter- 
day in the year for rents and other payments. The pay-days in 
England have been arbitrarily fixed on Lady Day, Midsummer 
Day, Michaelmas Day, and Christmas. Why ? Nobody has been 
able to explain, unless it be that, arriving, as they do, near the 
end of each quarter, such important days are better as reminders 
of duty to landlords than any ordinary 30th or 3l8t of the month 
would be likely to be. In England and Ireland alone have they 
this importance, for Scotland has quarter-days of her own. There 
the legal dates are Whitsunday (May 15) and Martinmas (No- 
vember 11), the conventional terms Candlemas (February 2) and 
Lammas (August 1) making up the quarter-days. 

Anselm, St,, Archbishop of Canterbury. Born in Piedmont 
in 1033, he entered the monastic state at Bee, France, in 1060, 
and in 1093 succeeded his friend Lanfranc in the archiepiscopate 
of Canterbury. He died April 21, 1109. The anniversary of 
that date is celebrated as his festival. 
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St. Anselm was one of the most powerful mediaeval advocates 
of the supremacy of Church over State, and did much to estab- 
lish the Papal authority in England against the recalcitrance 



Seal of St. Anselm. 

(From Stanley’s “Memorials of Canterbury.”) 


of King William Kufus and King Henry I. He was buried 
in his own cathedral, and many miracles were reported at his 
shrine. 

Anthony, St,, hermit (251-356), the originator of the mo- 
nastic idea in Christianity. His day in the Catholic calendar is 
January 17. He is the great misogynist of the Church. He 
regarded the whole sex with profound mistrust, a mistrust not 
untinged with fear ; for, although always on the alert, he seems 
to have been never quite sure what trick they might be up to 
next. That they were, for the most part, the devil’s closest and 
most unscrupulous allies was a point about which ho personally 
had very little doubt. Again and again in the course of his life 
he proved clearly what he thought of them and their waj^s ; he 
would refuse to look on them or hold parley with them ; and the 
burden of much of his teaching was, lions are less to be feared 
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than women. He was, in fact, the organizer and leader t ' 
first anti-women crusade; and it was part of his regular j. 
ganda to insist that there could be neither peace on eari ' 
good will among men unless the whole feminine tribe wer* 
cotted. Evidently he had no great faith in the resisting 
of his fellows ; for the lesson he most impressed upon thfi 
that in dealing with women their only chance of safety 



flight. Yet, strange to say, in spite of the suspicion wit I* 
he regarded them, and of the contumely with which 
times treated them, St. Anthony seems always to luiv 
very popular among the ladies. Ho matter whose altar j** 
decked, his is sure of its due meed of flowers, especially 
fete-day. 

Born in Alexandria, Anthony inherited great wealth u 
parents, who died when he was eighteen years old. But I 
it all to the poor, and retired to the desert with a snui. 
pany of hermits, who lived in community, though in 
cells. Here his austerities attracted the special enmity 
Evil spirits spread delicious fruit before him, and, a ? 
the forms of lovely women, tempted him to sin. 
found they could not enmesh him in this way, they 
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him and overwhelmed him with hideous sights and sounds. 
But in the midst of these horrors a great Tight shone from 
heaven, and Christ’s voice was heard, calming and comforting 
him. Then Anthony knew that the arch-fiend had been baffled. 
He sought another retreat in the ruins of an old castle on the 
Khine. Here he shut himself up and saw no one for twenty 
years. When he emerged, great multitudes came to hear him 
preach, and such was the force of his words and his example 
that no less than five thousand hermits were at one time assem- 
bled around him in caves and tombs. Now, when the saint had 
reached the great age of ninety and bad passed nearly seventy- 
five years in the desert, he began to be puffed up with pride at 
the thought that no one had lived in solitude and self-denial so 
long as he. But a voice told him that there was one Paul who 
had lived as a hermit for ninety years. Anthony went in search 
of Paul, and found him in a cavern. While the two were engaged 
in deep converse, there came a raven carrying a loaf in its beak, 
and Paul explained that for ninety years this raven had daily 
brought him half a loaf, but now for Anthony’s sake the portion 
was doubled. After they had eaten, Paul told Anthony that he 
had come in time to receive his last breath. And he prayed him 
go and fetch a cloak to bury him in. And Anthony on his 
return heard heavenly music and saw the spirit of Paul wing- 
ing its way to heaven. He wrapped the body in the cloak, and 
then two lions came out of the desert and dug the grave in 
which Anthony buried him. Fourteen years after, Anthony 
died, at the age of one hundred and five. This saint has been a 
favorite subject for painters of all schools. He wears the monk’s 
garb and cowl, and his attributes are various : a crutch denotes 
his old age and feebleness ,* a bell shows his power in exorcising 
evil spirits, for after his victory over the arch-fiend he was held 
in great terror by all the powers of hell ; and the aspergus, or 
rod for sprinkling holy water, conveys the same idea. A hog 
represents the sensuality and gluttony over which he triumphed. 
Flames of fire also are often placed near him, to indicate that he 
is a patron against fire of all sorts, natural and supernatural. 

Anthony’s body, according to his instructions, was buried 
secretly on his mountain retreat by two of his disciples. About 
the year 561, according to Bollandus, it was discovered, and with 
great solemnity translated first to Alexandria and then to Con- 
stantinople. In the year 1070 the Emperor of Constantinople 
presented the relics to Joselin, a nobleman of Dauphine, who 
brought them back with him and deposited them in the church 
of La Motte St.-Hidier in Yienne, France, then a Benedictine 
priory belonging to the abbey of Mont-Majour near Arles, but 
now an independent abbey of regular canons of St. Anthony. 
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Bollandus mentions a number of miracles wrought at his shrine. 
None was more memorable than the sudden stopping of the 
plague known as the Sacred Fire, wrought through the saint's 
intercession when it was raging violently in France and other 
parts of Europe. 

This was in the year 1089. The plague has been popularly 
known as St. Anthony’s fire ever since. Its more scientific name 
is erysipelas. “Public prayers and processions,” says Alban 
Butler, “ were ordered against this scourge. At length it 
pleased God to grant many miraculous cures of this dreadful 
distemper, to those who implored his mercy through the inter- 
cession of St. Anthony, especially before his relies. The church 
in which they were deposited was resorted to by great numbers 
of pilgrims, and his patronage was implored over the whole 
kingdom against this disease. A nobleman near Vienne, named 
Gaston, and his son Girond, devoted themselves and their estate 
to found and serve an hospital near this priory, for the benefit of 
the poor that were afidicted with this distemper; seven others 
joined them in their charitable attendance on the sick, whence 
a confraternity of laymen who served this hospital took its rise, 
and continued till Boniface VIII. converted the Benedictine 
priory into an abbey, which be bestowed on these hospitaller 
brothers, and, giving them the religious rule of regular canons of 
St. Austin, declared the abbot general of this new order, called 
Eegular Canons of St. Antony.” 

Anthony of Padua, St., patron of that city and of animals. 
His festival is celebrated on June 13, the anniversary of his 
death, which took place in Padua in 1231. A Portuguese by 
birth, his youthful imagination became so inflamed by the story 
of the devotion and sufferings of the Franciscan friars that he 
joined St. Francis in Italy and was enrolled in the order. He is 
a favorite subject with the Italian painters, who represent him 
in the Franciscan habit, his attributes being the book and lily, 
and a flame of fire in his hand or on his breast. He is said to 
have performed many miracles, the most famous being that of 
his preaching to the fishes. When the inhabitants of Bimini 
stopped their ears and refused to listen to the saint, he repaired 
to the sea-shore and called upon the fish to hearken to him. 
“ And, truly, it was a marvellous thing to see, how an infinite 
number of fishes, great and little, lifted their heads above water 
and listened attentively to the sermon.” 

Pope Gregory IX. canonized the saint in 1232, the year after 
his death. In 1263 a large church was built in Padua for his 
order, and his remains were translated into it. The flesh had all 
been consumed save only the tongue, which was found incorrupt. 
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as rod atid frosh as in life. According to Butler, St. Bonaventure, 
who was among the witnesses, took it up in his hands, kissed it 
devoutly, and, bathing it with tears, poured out these words : “ O 
blosscHi tongue, that didst always praise God, and hast been the 
cause tluU an inhnite number learned to praise him: now it 
appeals how precious thou art before Him who framed thee to be 
employed in so excellent and high a function.” The tongue is 
now kept separately in a silver case. The sarcophagus of the 
saint is unusually rich, the costly lamps that hang before it being 
presents from various cities. 

At Romo the great celebration of St. Anthony’s Day is at the 
.Franciscan church dedicated to him. Pope, cardinals, nobles, and 
commoners send thither their horses and mules, as well as sad- 
dles and harness, and the animals and their trappings are aspersed 
and hlcwsscd in the name of the saint. 

In the Balearic Islands donkeys and horses are similarly blessed 
on Ht. Anthony’s Day. In Palma and Mahon, the capitals re- 
sp(‘clivcly of the islands of Majorca and Minorca, the ceremony is 
one which half the population turns out to witness. The priest, 
in lus surplice, takes up his position in the doorway of one of 
the houses in a principal thoroughfare. Beside him is placed a 
table, on which arc set a bowl of holy water and a large plate 
for otferings. Servants or owners ride past on the quadrupeds, 
reining up for a moment to receive the blessing and sprinkling 
and deposit a copper in the plate. The popular belief is that the 
sprinkling'of holy water will keep the devil out of the beast for 
at least, a year, when the ceremony should be renewed on the next 
unnivtu-sjiry of 8t. Anthony’s Day. 

For sotno inexplicable reason St. Anthony of Padua is regarded 
as the s})c‘cial patron of the careless, at least of such of them as 
los(‘ tlndr ])()ssossi()ns. Throughout France, Spain, and Italy 
prnyc'rs are straightway raised to him whenever anything goes 
astray, no matter wliolhcr a child, a sheep, or a thimble. Not so 
vt'ry long ago, at a school within hfty miles of Paris, some sixty 
chii<li‘en and their teachers were discovered, at the very hour, 
too, when lluy ought to have been working out sums, rending 
tin', air with siipplications to St. Anthony to find for them some 
hook tht'y had lost. The sous-prefet was scandalized when he 
heard ot‘‘lhc allair, and threatened to report it to Paris, but the 
townsfolk to a man supported the teachers, and, after all, the 
hook was certainly found. 

Antigonus of Antwerp. A monstrous figure, nearly forty 
fvvl in ludght, ])reHerved in the city hall of Antwerp and brought 
out. on giaait oc'casioriB to be paraded through the streets. (See 
(Rants’) A door iu the pedestal on which he sits gives access 
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Apollonia, St., the patroness against toothache and all dis- 
eases of the teeth. Her day is February 9. She was born in 
Alexandria, of heathen parents. When she became a convert 
to Christianity, her father handed her over to the authorities. 
^Phoy hound her to a column, drew her teeth out one by one 
with pincers, and then burned her, February 9, a.d. 250. Her 
attributes arc a pair of pincers with a tooth. Sometimes a 
golden tooth is suspended on her neck-chain. The major part 
of her relics arc preserved in the church of St. Apollonia at 
Rome, her head at Santa Maria Transtiberina, her arms in St. 
Lawrence outside the walls, parts of her jaw in St. Basil’s, and 
other relics are in the Jesuit church at Antwerp, in St. Augustine’s 
at Brussels, in the Jesuit church at Mechlin, in St. Cross at Liege, 
and in several churches at Cologne. These relics consist in some 
eases of a tooth only or a splinter of bone. 

Apprentices’ Feast. In the seventeenth century the appren- 
tices of the city of London held an annual feast at Saddlers’ 
Hail on August 4. In Noorthouek’s “History of London” it is 
recorded that Charles II. sent to this feast a brace of bucks, 
that his natural son the Duke of Grafton officiated as one of 
(die stewards, and that a number of his courtiers dined with the 
upprenticoH. 

April. The fourth month of the modern year, and the first 
Tuontii of spring. In the ancient Albanian calendar, which 


tl 

April Feasting. 

(From an eleventh-century MS.) 

divided the year into ten months of irregular length, April, with 
t.hirty-Hix days, stood first. In the calendar of Romulus it had 
thirty days, and was the second month. FTuma’s twelve-month 
caloudar jiHsigned it the fourth place, with twenty-nine days ; and 
BO it reiuaintHl till Julius Ciesar’s reformation of the calendar, 
when it rwovm'wl its quota of thirty days, which it has ever 
Biiice retained. (8eo Calendae.) 

The name has been a subject of considerable etymological 
guess-work. It has been supposed to come from aperio, “ I open,” 
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as marking the time when buds of trees and flowers begin to 
open. But, inasmuch as all the other months are named after 
divinities or supposititious demigods, and as the Romans always 
looked upon April as being under the peculiar tutelage of Yenus, 
it seems not impossible that Aprilis was originally Aphrilis, from 
Aphrodite, the Greek name of Yenus. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the month was known as Oster- 
monath, whence our word Easter is sometimes imagined to have 
been derived. 

Proverbial philosophy looks benignly upon April. The staccato 
rains which form its chief peculiarity are welcomed: 

April showers 
Bring May flowers. 

Even something more emphatic than a shower is productive 
of good: 

An April flood 

Carries away the frog and his brood. 

Nor is there any harm in wind: 

"When April blows his horn 

’Tis good for both hay and corn. 

April Fool Day, or All Fools’ Day. The First of April, 
when it is an almost universal custom throughout Christendom 
to play more or less amiably asinine tricks upon one’s neighbor. 
Of the origin of this custom nothing positive is known. True, 
there be antiquaries of a peculiarly sanguine and sapient type 
who have evolved explanations that have all the rich humor of 
other ‘‘origins” invented by people destitute of humor. Believe 
these, and you will look on April fooling as well-nigh coeval with 
the race. 

One speculator gravely goes back to Noah and the Ark. The 
April fool custom, says the London Public Adve7'tiser of March 
13, 1769, arose from “the mistake of Noah sending the dove out 
of the ark before the water had abated, on the first day of the 
month among the Hebrews which answers to our first of April, 
and to perpetuate the memory of this deliverance it was thought 
})roper, whoever forgot so remarkable a circumstance, to punish 
them b}" sending them upon some sleeveless errand similar to 
that ineffectual message upon which the bird was sent by the 
patriarch.” 

Another refers it to the time of Christ, arguing that as the 
Passion of our Saviour took place about this time of the year, and 
as the Jews sent Christ backward and forward to mock and tor- 
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menthmi, from Annas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Pilate, 
troin 1 ilate to Herod, and from Herod back again to Pilate, — 
this ridiculous or rather im])ious custom took its rise thence, by 
which wo send about from one place to another such persons 
as wo think proper objects of our ridicule. Further confirmation 
is sought in the French name for an April fool, ‘‘ poisson d’ Avril,” 
on the theoiy that this poisson is a corruption of ‘^passion.” 

Such an exj)huiation would be unpleasant enough, but, luckily, 
it has not a log to stand on. All Fools’ Day is at once far older 
and far 3U)uugor than the time of Christ, — older if looked upon 
as a day sot apart for merriment at the expense of one’s neigh- 
1 ) 01 *, younger if the merriment be specially associated with the 
1st of April. As to the term poisson d’Avril,” it means ex- 
actly what it says, an “ April fish,” — i.e., a young fish, and there- 
foiH^ a fish easily caught, — much as in English we use the words 
‘^gudgeon” and ‘‘sucker.” 

ddio most plausible conjecture is that which ascribes the 
origin of the (uistom to Franco. This nation took the lead over 
all (du’istendom in commencing the New Year on January 1 
instead of March 25. Bol'ore the change was made the merry- 
making culminated on the octave of the feast, April 1, when 
visits won' pai<l and gifts bestowed. With the adoption of the 
reforuKul calendar in 1564, New Year’s Day was carried back to 
January 1, and only ])retonded gifts and mock ceremonial visits 
were madti on April 1, with the view of making fools of those who 
had forgot ten the change of date. The custom once started was 
kept up after its origin had been I'orgotten. Its continuance was 
lndp<‘d on by the fact that, it appeals to an integral part of human 
natnn^ which has asserted itself at all times and in all countries. 

In charaeder, though not in point of time, All PYols’ Day 
coi‘ri‘Sj)onds with the Itoman Saturnalia, wlicn Cains and Man- 
lius and the rest of the us’s hent their classic wits to the task 
of finding one the other, ami with the mediawal Feast of Fools, 
wlieu t he pro- Renaissance intellect battened in all sorts of ab- 
Hurdities. Hut, the ncar(\st ami most startling analogy, not only 
in kind, l)Ut almost in a(4,ual <late, was and is the Feast of Huli, 
in Himlostan. ddie hist day of' this feast is March 31, when the 
chitd’ diversion is to hcukI people on errands and expeditions that 
art' to (‘ud in disappoint numt for the sendee and mcrrimenl for 
tlu' st'tufi'i* and his Iriemls. “They carry the joke so far,” says 
CtdoiH'l Ifi'arcc in his “ Asiatic Researches,” “as to send letters 
making appoinl.nuad.s in the names of persons it is known must 
hi* nbsi'iit Irom their houst's at the time fixed upon, and the laugh 
is always iti proj>or(ion to the trouble given.” 

It is not impossible that the Fmglish borrowed their April 
finding Ihnii the French. For, in spite of all antiquarian guesses, 
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Not yet has the habit disappeared of leaving a valuable-look*’ 
ing package in a public place, nor the trick, devised bjr a refine- 
ment of strategy to meet a refinement of perspicacity, of making 
the package heavy and hard, so that he who contemptuously 
kicks it aside may come to grief no less surely than he who 
trustingly picks it up. Still does the small boy take delight in 
calling to the passing dude to look to his coat-tails, when he may 
find them with a piece of paper pinned thereon, or may not, in 
either case being saluted as an April fool. 

In Scotland, that proverbial land of “ wut” and humor, an ex- 
quisite bit of foolery is as popular as it was a century ago. This 
is called Hunting the G-owk. Gowk, originally a cuckoo, means 
by extension a fool, a simpleton. The trick is for Wag No. 1 to 
send his victim to Wag No. 2, at some distance, with a letter con- 
taining such words as these : 

This is the first of Aprile, 

Hunt the gowk another mile. 

No. 2 then says that he is not the person sought, or that he 
cannot do what the letter asks, and advises the messenger to go 
to somebody else, some distance farther on. The third sends him 
to a fourth, and so on, till the victim suspects the trick, or is told 
of it by some kindly Sandy. 

In the words of Poor Eobin’s Almanac,” — 

It is a thing to be disputed, 

Which is the greatest fool reputed, 

The man who innocently went 
Or he that him designedly sent ? 

These pleasantries are not unknown in America, where street 
urchins also find great comfort in placing a brick under an old 
hat on the sidewalk for the passer-by to kick at with disastrous 
effect on his toes, or to put a purse with a string attached to it 
in the same public place and jerk it away if the unwary seek 
to grasp it. A hot iron carelessly laid where it may be picked 
up — and dropped — is also a favorite implement with juvenile 
jesters. 

Many a paterfamilias on rising in the morning finds that the 
legs of his trousers have been turned into a mare clausum by 
the cunning adjustment of prohibitory pins. At the breakfast 
he is hailed with the information that ‘‘there is something on 
your face, papa !” and after ineffectual efforts to wipe it off is 
told with wild shrieks of juvenile laughter that that something 
is his nose, with the further information that he is an April fool 
for his trouble. 
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Bein£^ a kindly man and a good father, he does not explain to" 
his progeny that the uproarious jest is one which he himself 
had practised in the days of his nonage upon his equally com- 
placent parent. 

April Fool candy, made of gun-cotton plentifully spiced with 
Cayenne pepper, coated with sugar, and appetizingly colored, is 
sold in American candy- and toy-shops for juvenile use on this 
day. 

The story is told, though of doubtful authenticity, how Francis, 
Duke of Lorraine, and his wife escaped from captivity at ISTantes 
one April 1. Dressed as peasants, they started off boldly to pass 
the sentries. Some one, detecting their disguise, ran ahead and 
warned the guards. The latter laughed in derision, however, 
and shouted back, knowingly, ‘‘ Poisson d’Avril !” and thus the 
pretended peasants made good their escape. 

Another French story bears an excellent moral. A lady stole 
a watch from a friend’s house, as an April joke, and, still as an 
April joke, sent the police all over the town. When at last it 
was located and the jester cried, “Poisson d’Avril!” the magis- 
trate continued the merry bit of drollery by informing the lady 
that she would have to go to jail until the ensuing 1st of April 
as a poisson d’Avril! A Daniel come to judgment! 

So recently as 1860 some gay spirits in London put their heads 
together and perpetrated a successful and notorious piece of 
foolery on the wholesale plan. Towards the latter part of March 
many well-known persons received through the post the follow- 
ing invitation card, bearing the stamp of an inverted sixpence 
on one of the corners for official effect : 

“Tower of London — Admit Bearer and Friend to view annual 
ceremony of Washing the White Lions on Sunday, April 1, 1860. 
Admittance only at White Gate. 

“ It is particularly requested that no gratuities be given to 
wardens or attendants.” 

The ruse worked so well that a succession of cabs rattled 
around Tower Hill all the morning, much to the disturbance of 
the customary peace of the Sabbath, in vain attempts to discover 
the White Gate. 

Arbor Day. In most of the States of the Union, and in 
portions of Canada, a fixed day on which the citizens, the magis- 
trates, the school-children, and others plant trees and shrubs 
along roadsides and in other suitable places. It is a movable 
festival, varying according to climate, though usually falling in 
April or May, and in the United States is appointed either by 
the legislature or the governor acting under legislative authority. 
The pioneer State in the movement was Nebraska. The pioneer 
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mover was J. Sterling Morton, afterwards Secretary of Agricul- 
ture during President Cleveland’s second term. In 1872 he was 
a member of the Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, and he 
offered a resolution setting apart April 10 of that year as ‘‘tree- 
planting day.” There were some members of the Board who 
contended for the name “Sylvan Baj^,” but Mr. Morton talked 
them out of this title. The resolution as finally adopted recom- 
mended that the people throughout the State plant trees on the 
day named, and offered, in the name of the Board, a prize of one 
hundred dollars to the agricultural society of that county which 
should plant properly the largest number of trees. To the person 
planting the largest number of trees a farm library worth twenty- 
five dollars was offered. The Board requested the newspapers 
to keep this resolution before their readers, and the newspapers 
responded so generously that more than one million trees were 
planted throughout Nebraska on the first Arbor Day. 

Next year the day was observed with increased interest, and 
in 1874 the governor officially proclaimed the second Wednes- 
day of April as Arbor Day for Nebraska. The day was named 
thus by proclamation until 1885, when the legislature designated 
April 22 as Arbor Day and a holiday. Since that time a pro- 
vision has been inserted in the Constitution of Nebraska de- 
claring that “the increased value of lands, by reason of live 
fences, fruit and forest trees grown and cultivated thereon, shall 
not be taken into account in the assessment thereof.” In addi- 
tion to this, Nebraska has enacted many statutory provisions 
touching upon the planting of trees. One directs the corporate 
authorities of cities and towns to cause shade-trees to be planted 
along the streets, and empowers the authorities to make addi- 
tional assessments for taxation upon lands benefited by such 
planting. Another section of the law provides for the planting 
of trees not more than twenty feet apart upon each side of one- 
fourth of the streets in every city and village of Nebraska. 
Most persons acquainted with the needs of really valuable 
shade-trees realize that such trees should be planted a good deal 
farther apart than the distance thus indicated by law. 

One result of all this legislation, and of the premiums offered 
each year by the State Board of Agriculture, has been the 
astonishing prosperity of nurserymen in Nebraska. In the first 
sixteen years after Arbor Day was instituted there were more 
than three hundred and fifty million trees and vines planted in 
Nebraska, and the observance of the day is still kept up with 
interest. 

In 1876 Michigan and Minnesota followed suit, and like action 
was soon taken in other States. In 1887 the Education Depart- 
ment of Ontario ordered that the first Friday in May should be 
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set apart by the trustees of every rural school and incorporated 
village for planting shade-trees and making flower-beds in the 
school-grounds. 

ISi ew York did not fall in line until 1888, when on April 30 the 
following act was approved by the governor : 

Section 1. The Friday following the first day of May in each year shall 
hereafter be known throughout this State as Arbor Day. 

^2. It shall be the duty of the authorities of every public school in this 
State, to assemble the scholars in their charge on that day in the school build- 
ing, or elsewhere, as they may deem proper, and to provide for and conduct, 
under the general supervision of the city superintendent or the school com- 
missioner, or other chief ofilcers having the general oversight of the public 
schools in each city or district, such exercises as shall tend to encourage the 
planting, protection and preservation of trees and shrubs, and an acquaint- 
ance with the best methods to be adopted to accomplish such results. 

I 3. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have power to 
prescribe from time to time, in writing, a course of exercises and instruction 
in the subjects hereinbefore mentioned, which shall be adopted and observed 
by the public school authorities on Arbor Day, and upon receipt of copies of 
such course, sufficient in number to supply all the schools under their super- 
vision, the school commissioner or city superintendent aforesaid shall promptly 
provide each of the schools under his or their charge with a copy, and cause 
it to be adopted and observed. 

By a popular vote the pupils of the State schools of New 
York decided that the white elm was the tree and the rose the 
flower of the State. They are therefore called upon to do all 
in their power to increase the number of both by planting them 
on Arbor Bay. With this object in view. Central Park and the 
big pleasure-grounds in the upper part of the city are thrown 
open to them. Small parties of tree planters start from most of 
the up-town schools in the afternoon, and go to some nook chosen 
by the Park Commissioners to add their tribute to the day. Songs 
are sung during the planting, and the teachers tell the pupils all 
about the tree they have planted, how it will grow, and how 
grateful its shade will be to future generations. A luncheon 
spread in the open concludes the ceremonies. Arbor Bay has 
been imitated by Spain. (See Feast of the Tree.) 

Arthur’s Oon. A supposititious Eoman relic which formerly 
existed on the Carron in Stirlingshire, Scotland. Alexander 
Gordon has preserved its appearance in his “ Itinerarium Sep- 
tentrionale.” It was a diminutive building, twenty-two feet in 
height, with an outer circumference of some ninety feet, and an 
arched door about nine feet high, the whole crowned with a dome 
having a circular opening. It became a fruitful subject for 
antiquarian speculation. In dimensions and structure it was 
acknowledged that it bore some resemblance to the curious 
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beehive houses to be found in some of the ancient Irish burial- 
grounds, but these are of the roughest handiwork, while th€ 
accurately hewn and nicely adjusted stones of Arthur’s Oon 
suggested Eoman artisan ship. The etymologist jumped in with 
a guess that Arthur’s Oon was a contraction for Arthur’s Oven, 
as if it were the circular baking-place where that hospitable 
prince appropriately prepared the viands consumed at his round 
table. But the general run of antiquaries from a very early 
period preferred to believe in the Eoman origin. The not always 
reliable Nennius tells us as explicitly as possible that Carausius 
built on the banks of the Carron a round house of polished stone 
as a triumphal arch in memory of his victory, while he rebuilt 
the wall between the Forth and the Clyde and fortified it with 
seven castles. The ever unreliable Hector Boece is not less spe- 
cific in stating that it was raised by Yespasian in honor of his 
predecessor Claudius, and that it covers the ashes of the distin- 
guished officer Aulus Plautiiis. Hector mentions some other little 
particulars, which, if true, are decidedly to the point, — as that in 
his day the efiS gy of a Eoman eagle was visible cut in the pave- 
ment, and that there stood within the building a stone sacrificial 
altar. Sir Eobert Sibbald, the naturalist and historian, probably 
having his imagination heightened by this statement, declared 
that with a lighted link he could trace the outline of an eagle’s 
head, and that he could also trace something extremely like the 
figure of a Victory. Moreover, he saw certain letters which, 
with a diffidence unprecedented and unimitated in the antiqua- 
rian world, he declared to be to him (Sir Eobert) quite unin- 
telligible. 

Thus Arthur’s Oon bad become accepted as one of the won- 
ders of Scotland, when the proprietor of the estate in which it 
stood, not having the fear of the antiquarian world before his 
eyes, but desiring some good hewn stone for the purpose of flag- 
ging a mill-dam, and believing that be could do what he liked 
with his own, took Arthur’s Oon to pieces. The mill-dam which 
he built was carried off by a flood, — a just judgment, as it was 
deemed, on its sacrilegious owner ] and the hewn stones of 
Arthur’s Oon have for over a century been buried in silt, or 
tossed about and rounded by the water of the stream. The anti- 
quaries were loud in their wail, and propagated their indignant 
grief far around. Posterity took up the cry. “We remember,” 
says Blackwood's Magazine for November, 1853, “that, when the 
representative of the original victim stood for a Scottish constitu- 
ency after the passing of the Eeform Bill, it was stated against 
him; with mysterious emphasis, that he was the descendant of 
the destroyer of Arthur’s Oon ; and we saw the whole delin- 
quency specifically described as a sort of celebrated crime in 
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the work of a German historian, published within the past five 
years” 

Artillery Day. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
this was a festival celebrated in Boston within the week after the 
announcement of the election of a new governor. The day the 
announcement was made was known as Nigger ’Lection Day 
{q. t?.), because on that day blacks as well as whites were allowed 
to throng the Boston Common to buy gingerbread and drink 
beer. On Artillery Day the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
held a formal parade, and chose its new officers, who received 
with much ceremony, out of doors, their new commissions from 
the new governor. Negroes were strictly debarred from its high 
privileges and pleasures. In 1817 a negro boy named William 
Bead, enraged at this restriction, blew up a ship called the Can- 
ton Packet in Boston harbor. For years it was a standing taunt 
of white boys in Boston to negroes, — 

Who blew up the ship ? 

Nigger. Why for? 

^Cause he couldn’t go to 'lection 
And shake pawpaw. 

Pawpaw was a gambling game which was played on the Com- 
mon with four sea shells of the Cyprcea moneta. 

Arval, or Avril. (Dan. arveol, ‘‘a wake,” “a funeral feast.”) 
In the northern parts of England a feast or entertainment at 
funerals. After the interment, the relations first, and then their 
attendants, throw upon the grave sprigs of bay, rosemary, or 
other odoriferous evergreens, which have previously been dis- 
tributed among them. The company then adjourn to a neigh- 
boring public house, where they are severally presented with a 
cake and a glass of ale, which refreshment is called an arval. 

Asaruf, Al. (Arabic, The Sacred Eelic.”) The name given 
by Mohammedans to a hair of either the beard or the moustache 
of the Prophet, or to his footprint. The most famous of the Al 
Asarufs (a hair of the beard) is exhibited in the great mosque at 
Delhi ,* another is in a mosque in Cashmere. 

Ascension Day, or Holy Thursday, is celebrated on the 
fortieth day after Easter Sunday in honor of the ascension of 
the Messiah into heaven forty days after his resurrection. It is 
one of the oldest festivals of the Church. St. Augustine says 
that in his day it had been kept from time immemorial, and he 
attributes its institution to the apostles. Gregory of Tours 
mentions a procession which used to be held on this day, in 
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memory of that which the apostles made from Jerusalem to 
Bethany and the Mount of Olives. It was also the custom in 
aneiemt Catholic days to bless the bread and new fruits in the 
mass of this day. In Catholic churches the paschal candle is 
removed from the altar and extinguished after the Gospel at 
high mass, the rite symbolizing Christ’s departure from the 
apostles. 

Naogeorgus, in “ The Popish Kingdom,” as rendered by Bar- 
naby Googe, thus satirically describes some of the scenes which 
characterized Ascension Bay in mediaeval times : 

Then comes the day when Christ ascended to his Father’s seate, 

Which day they also celebrate with store of drink and meate. 

Then every man some bird must eate, I know not to what ende, 

And after dinner all to church they come and there attende. 

The blocke that on the aultar still till then was seen to stande, 

Is drawn up hie above the roofe by ropes and force of hande : 

The priests about it round do stande, and chant it to the skie, 

For all these men’s religion great in singing most doth lie. 

Then out of hande the dreadfull shape of Sathan downe they throwe 
Oft times, with fire burning bright and dasht asunder tho. 

The boyes with greedie eyes do watch and on him straight they fall, 

And beat him sore with rods and breake him into pieces small. 

This done, they wafers downe do cast, and singing cakes the while, 

With papers round amongst them put the children to beguile. 

With laughter great are all things done : and from the beams they let 
Great streams of water downe to fall on whom they mean to wet. 

And thus this solemn holiday and hie renowned feast, 

And all their whole devotion here, is ended with a jeast. 

In the Anglican Church it is the only weekday, save Christ 
mas, for which there is provided a special preface to the com- 
munion. On this day, or on one of tho three days preceding 
(known as Eogation days), was performed the old English 
custom of beating the bounds, Lysons also mentions the prac- 
tices on this day of “ rush-bearing, of hanging up white gloves 
and garlands of roses in the churches at the funerals of young 
maidens, of foot-ball plays, and of well-dressing” (g. v.). 

Many English towns have or have had their own local ob- 
servances on Ascension Bay. In Kantwich the Blessing of the 
Brine was then performed. Pennant describes this custom in 
his “ Tour from Chester to London” (1811, p. 40) : “ A very 
ancient pit called the Old Brine was also held in great venera- 
tion, and till within these few years was annually on this festiva'i 
decked with flowers and garlands and was encircled by a jovial 
band of young people, celebrating the day with song and dance.” 
A correspondent of The GentlemarCs Magazine (1787, vol. Ivii. 
p. 718) calls attention to a custom in many villages of Exeter 
to ‘‘ hail the Lamb” on Ascensioi^ morn. “ That the figure of a 
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grand in the echoing walls of the old Norman church. An illus- 
tration of this ceremony may be found in the London Graphic of 
May 28, 1892. 

In (iogal Venice Ascension Day was chosen for the great festi- 
val of the Doge’s marriage to the Adriatic. 

At Dome the paschal candle is extinguished after the Gospel, 
to show the faithful that Christ on this day left the earth to 
shine in heaven. The altar is adorned with flowers, images, and 
relics. The priests and assistants on this occasion resume their 
white vestments. The benediction given by the Pope on this 
day is one of the three solemn benedictions of the Church. For- 
inerly the benediction was preceded by a solemn excommunica- 
tion of heretics and infidels. 

Ascot, Royal. Ascot Heath is a race-course in Berkshire, 
England, some twenty-nine miles to the southwest of London. 
Tlie races which are held here early in June are usually attended 
by tlie royal family in semi-slate. Hence the title Hoyal Ascot, 
lienee also the fact that of all occasions of out-door sport these 
are the most patrician and fashionable. There is evidence that 
(^iiccn Anne instituted the meetings on August 6, 1711, though 
tlm common supposition is that they originated in 1727 with 
William, Duke of Ouinberlaud, uncle to George III. But they 
di<l not attain any great prestige until the memorable race foi 
the Oakland Stakes in June, 1791, won by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards (Jeorge IV. Thorcafier George III. never missed a 
rac('. He ran horses there, he gave prizes, and he instituted the 
Royal Processions from Windsor Castle, six miles away, which 
are still a feature of the meeting on Tuesday and Thursday of 
Ascot week. The Master of the Buckhounds leads the way on 
a handsome steed; l)chind him are the servants of the hunt, in 
Hcarlta, and-griH‘.n liveries, and then the carriages. To each of 
ilu'St^ are four horses ridden by postilions in scarlet, and a brave 
showing the whole makes. Tlie carriages are open landaus, and 
have two footmen sittiiig behind. The Prince and Princess of 
W'nk^s are always in the first landau, with some other English or 
fin eigu royal person, and loud cheers greet them as they drive 
up tlie (‘oiirse and into the enclosure. The next two or three 
carriagi'S also have royalties in them, and the last two or three 
the suite, outriders in scarlet being between each carriage. 

Ash Wednesday. The first day of Lent in our modern 
obst‘rvum?e. JMie nanu^ has a general rctcrcnec to the poniteiitial 
sackedoth and ashcjs so fiaspiently s])okcn of in the Old Testa- 
incnt, but a mure special one to'a peculiar rite in the Roman 
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tune t,o be so largo that at last the administration of ashes 
was extended to the M'hole congregation and the rite took its 
I 'resent form. 

Nor -vvas Ash Wednesday always included within the Lenten 
|ieriod. ^In the fifth and sixth centuries Lent began with the suc- 
(•ee<luig Sunday, lasting for six weeks, which (omitting Sundays) 
would be thirty-six days. At what time Ash Wednesday and 
the three following days were added to the fast is not precisely 
known, but it was certainly before 714, as a capitulary of the 
church of Toulon of that date describes the Lenten usage as 
identical with our own. The reason for the change is readily 
intelligible. Ihe addition of these four days makes the fast 
(omitting Sundays) exactly forty days in duration, and there- 
fore accords with the fasts of Moses and Elias, and especially 
tlic fast of the Saviour. 

In Protestant Churches the Lenten sermons generally begin on 
Ash W ednesday, but a special service is held only in the English 
CTuirch. ^ Even hero, however, the use of ashes has been discon- 
tinuctl^ Binco shortly after the Eefoi'mation, as being a ^‘vain 
sliow,” and the only memorial of the original character of the 
<lay iH in the reading of the cui'ses denounced against impenitent 
Hinuers, when the peo])le are directed to I’cpeat an Amen at the 
end (»f each malediction. This was not always so, however, for 
in an original black-letter proclamation, dated 26 February, 30 
Henry YIII., concoriung rites and ceremonies to be retained in 
the Chureli of England, wo read, ‘‘On Ashe Wenisday it shall 
lie (leclaroh, that tlicse ashes bo gyven to put every Christen 
man in remembraneo of ])enaunce at the beginning.^’ 

Naogeorgus gives a burlesque account of the Ash Wednesday 
HuiemniticH in his day: 

''rin* 'WednoHday luixt, a sol(3inn day, to church they early go, 

'fn Kp<»ngt3 out all the foolinh deedes by them committed so; 

TIh*v moray give, and on their heddea the Trieste doth ashes laye, 

And with llin holy water waaheth all their ainnes away : 

In vvoondroua aort againat the veniall ainnes doth profite this, 

Y(‘t hc'n* iio Htay of nmdneaae now, nor onde of folUo is, 

With mirth to (UniuT straight tliey go, and to their woonted play, 

And on Uudr dcaiilla ahapea they put, and sprightish fonde araye. 

Sorin* Hort them ar(3 that mourning go, with lantarnes in their hande, 
Whihi in tlu^ day time Titan bright, amid the skies doth stande: 

And K(H'ke th(dr‘8hroftido Bachanal, still crying every where, 

Whort* an3 our become? alas tbe cruell fastes appere. 

Sum** h(‘are about a herring on a staffe, and lowdo doe rore, 

Hrrritiga, iMUTinga, atinoking herrings, puddings now no more. 

AncI hereto joyne they fooliah playes, and doltish dogrell rimes, 

And what beaich* th(w can invent, belonging to the tirnes. 

Sonn* otlicTH \mm) upon a stalfe their followes horsed hie, 

And <iarie tlunn unto some ponde, or running river nie, 
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That what so of their foolish feast, doth in them yet remayne, 

May underneth the floud be plungde, and wash’t away againe. 

Some children doe intise with nuttes, and peares abrode to play, 

And singing through the towne they go, before them all the way. 

In some place all the youthful flocke, with minstrels doe repaire, 

And out of every house they plucke the girles, and may dens fay re, 

And them to plough they straightways put, with whip one doth them hit, 
Another holds the plough in hande ; the Minstrell here doth sit 
Amidde the same, and drounken songes with gaping mouth, he sings, 
■Whome foloweth one that sowes out sande, or ashes fondly flings. 

When thus they through the streetes have plaide, the man that guideth all, 
l)oth drive both plough and maydens through some ponde or river small : 
And dabbled all with durt, and wringing wette as they may bee, 

To supper calles, and after that to daunsing lustilee. 

Aubaniis corroborates the last folly described. ‘‘There is a 
strange custom,” he says, ‘‘used in many places of Germany 
upon Ash Wednesday, for then the young youth get all the 
maids together, which have practised dauneing all the year before, 
and carrying tliern in a cart or tumbrell (which they draw them- 
selves instead of horses) and a minstrell standing atop of it 
playing all the way, they draw them into some lake or river, and 
there wash them well lavouredly.” 

The Jack-o’-Lent made its first appearance on Ash Wednesday. 
This was a ragged scarecrow-like efiigy, used as a symbol or 
personification of Lent, and carried around in processions to be 
shied at with sticks as a sort of burlesque of the sport of throw- 
ing at cocks practised on Shrove Tuesday. * 

A singular custom came to an abrupt end in the reign of 
George 1. During the Lenten season it bad long been customary 
for an officer of the royal household, known as the King’s Cock 
Grower, to crow the hour every night within the precincts of the 
palace, instead of leaving it to the watchmen to proclaim it. 
On the first Ash Wednesday after the Hanoverian succession, 
just as the Prince of Wales, subsequently George II., sat down 
to supper, this officer made his appearance and emitted ten 
shrill crows. The astonished prince, thinking some insult was 
intended, jumped up to resent it, and was with difficulty calmed 
by an explanation. “From that period,” says Brady, “ we find 
no further account of the exertion of the imitative powers of 
this important officer, but the court has been left to the voice of 
reason and conscience to remind them of their errors, and not 
to that of a cock, whose clarion called back Peter to repentance, 
which this fantastical and silly ceremony was meant lo typify.' ' 

In rural France the peasantry on Ash Wednesday used to 
carry around an effigy supposed to be a personification of good 
cheer, and collected money for its funeral, inasmuch as this day 
was the burial of good living. After sundry absurd mummeries, 
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th<3 corpse -was deposited in the earth. (See Saedine, Burial 

or THE.) 

Ashton Fagot. A huge fagot composed of sticks or branches 
<4 ush, securely bound together with ash bands or withes, which 
m hiirncd on Uhristnias Eve in lieu of the Yule-log (q. v.) 
in Devonshire and Somersetshire, England. Sornetinaes it is 
placed in the grate; but, as grates are not common there, it is 
more usually burned on the floor. A crowd of merrymakers 
gather around it, to whom a quart of cider is served upon the 
tmr^ting of every band. As the timber is green and elastic, 
cac-h band generally bursts open with a smart report, which is 
greeted with loud calls for the cider. The men who make up 
the lagot take care to put as many bands around it as ]iossiblo, 
to insure a goodly supi)ly of cider. A poem written in 1795 
thus refers to the fagot, bands, and cider: 

The poiKProus ashen faggot from the yard 
The jolly fartner to hia crowded hall 
(jonveya with ajuu^d; where, on the rising flames 
(Already fed with store of massy brands], 

It blazes Koori ; nine bandagea it hears, 

And as they (uich disjoin (so custom wills), 

A rnighty jug of sparkling cyder’s brought, 

With brandy mixt to elevate the guests.’ 

'‘Fhe brands were originally saved, that they might servo to 
relight the CJhristnuis Hre the following year: 

With the last year’s brand 
Idght the new blocks. 

There is a superstition that misfortune will follow in any 
house where* the ingot is not burned. It is ennunon to hear the 
claim that the fagot has been burned in this or that house for so 
many centuries. 

At Taunton there used to he an annual “ Ash Fagot ball.” The 
fagot was l)oun<i with t hren^v it hes, which were severally chosen 
to represent them by the young people present — (ho first withe 
that broke iti the fire signifying that they who selected it would 
bo the first to be married. 

Ass, Feast of the. A burlesque ceremony (a sort of vari- 
iiut. of the Fiuist of Pools, q. v.) once highly pojiular in Northern 
Fnuici*, in which priests and (*()ngregati(»n joined to jiarodv the 
H(‘rviccs of th(^ (’hundi. It Hc(‘mH to have been iustiluied in 
g<iod faith, arnl without any intentional irreverence, in part per- 
haps as a means of attraiding the godless and the ignorant to 
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^ I'hc congregation all joined in the chorus as a response. 
\ espcrs were then road. But into the services were introduced 
traginents of other offices, joyful and sad, bits of prose and 
yorse, an olio, in short, of sacred and profane literature. At 
intervals the ass was given to eat and drink. Finally clergy and 
people (lanced around him with loud imitations of braying. 
Then the congregation was led into the street by the prechantre, 
pnyecUsl by an enormous lantern. Booths had been fitted up 
bctbre tlu'> church, where ribald farces were performed. There 
were more songs and dances, at the end of which the prechantre 
was deluged with water. The occasion wound up with a mid- 
night mass, a burlesque of the regular mass, as the vespers had 
beeti of regular vespers. At its conclusion the priest brayed 
t hrice insteml of saying, Ite missa est,” and the people answered. 

Hill hau/' in lieu of ‘^Deo gratias.” (See also Palm Sunday.) 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. A festival celebrated 
by the Catholic (diurch on August 15. Butler asserts that it 
was (established Indore the sixth century. According to tradition, 
the Hit*ss(»d Virgin, after the death of her son, lived under the 
caire of St. John, and died at JeruHalom, where her empty tomb 
was shown to pilgrims in the seventh century. Her body was 
believed to have been preserved Irom corruption and united to 
lier sold in t he kingdom of heaven. It is true that there is no 
distinct ass(‘rtion of the corporal assumption in the prayers of 
tlu‘ least, nor is that corporal assumption a necessary article of 
faith, hut tlint the (kitnolic Church encourages the belief is 
uppunmt from the fact that among the lessons used diudng the 
octavi^ is a pas.sage from St. John Damascene in which the 
li'gimd of the Assumption is givei\ iu detail. And this is the 
legcmb Whim tiu'- Virgin Mary had reached the age of seventy- 
three sht' was stricken with mortal sickness. The apostles, 
luiraeulouKly Hiimmoned from all parts of the earth, surrounded 
lier (h*uth h(‘d, all save ddiomas, who was late as usual. The 
latti*r, arriving after tlu^ funeral, gained permission to have the 
tomb opetusl, in order tliat ho might oneo xnore gaze upon the 
leaturt‘s of imdlier of the Bodoornor. When, lo I a miracle! 
I'ho body had disappeared, leaving behind it only a bunch of 
UlioH. Atudher h‘gend relates that Mary was taken up bodily 
into luaiven in the u(duui presence of the apostles. 

fli.^ltop Hall t(‘llH us in the “Triumphs of Homo” that upon 
this day it was eustomury to implore blessings upon herbs, plants, 
roots, and fndts. It is to this that Naogoorgus alludes: 


Thf t'irgia MnrkCH hath here* bin place and tiino, 

WhiS'riii, (b'parlinK from the <iarth, she did the luiavons clime j 
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Cff III 1 i-hnuh^ !?-■ hiH *1 l«":;ir»^ 

11ii' ttlur!i .T/Iitnr h!I lisirifilli thr |>rs.- ^ th fhr.in^ 
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t ivflv** riiil*! mi liirii Imri/.MiiliUl) , *4i**-i . Imh r r it m 
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tlrHi-tiiil u-it,li iuH ri4!iiri**!i. \r! iilwiiy » m an « iiii4 

«ll!l luwi’f, Wlliiin HrVfii mI* fh*" ‘yrMiind, urr- :'4 
tvii** turn liMrir.iuii uU} hi'muimI |»niH i|v.u iryurs-, 
iiu^ tlii’r<4»v I In’ Tu I'i "*• *■ Ajs*»'4k'i AH h?'*- h-^ »?'‘-n-4n4»’4 
Ibn Itinl .H.'»’4iiiij|4 i*ui m|* tlm' \ iryns I ir«' linn i-i 

HniWU ftirM||‘,‘:h tin.* Iii:uu ntri-i4‘i, liH*! l.ui;nr*-» r*-;^n3-4 it .-rs ii 

llllnr Ih huvr* tlifir r'hl'nfrrn inlliUltrH !»» tin- 4 
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p^reatest theoloixians of his day. At the Council of Nice in 325 
he stood forth as the opponent of Arius, earning for himself the 
title of the ‘‘ Father of Orthodoxy.” He became Bishop of 
Alexandria, and spent his whole life in conflict with the Arians, 
achieving a final victory only at the cost of exile and other hard- 
ships. He was bishop forty six years, twenty of which were 
spent in exile. Ho was originally buried in Alexandria, but 
the reniains wore translated to the church of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople. 

Athos, Mount. One of the three tongues of the Chalcidian 
jieninsula on the Algean Sea. The entire peninsula, as well as 
the mount itself, is generally known as the Holy Mountain (Gr. 
Aytov^Opot;] It. Monte Santo), from the great number of mon- 
asteries atul cduipels of the Greek faith with which it is covered. 
1'here are twenty of the convents, most of which were founded 
during the Byzantine Empire, and some of them trace their 
tu*igit\ to the time of (\)n8tantine the Great. St. Helena is tra- 
ditionally reputed to have been the first founder of convents on 
Mount Athos. The spot is visited periodically by pilgrims from 
K’ussia, Servia, Bulgaria, Greece, Asia Minor, and all other 

orthodox” coinmunities. The society owe the privileges which 
tiny enjoy under the Turks to the fact that before the fall of 
( 'onstantino))le they suhmitted to Mohammed II., who gave 
them his protection and guaranteed their privileges, which favor 
his successors have coniinued. The community maintains an 
armed guard of forty or fifty Christian soldiers. The only 
Mohainniodaii allowed to reside within the peninsula is one 
d'urUish oflic'cr, who is the incanHof communication between the 
Sultan and the monks. Even ho cannot have a woman in his 
house' ; all female animals of whatever species are rigidly ex- 
cdiulcd. 



AT70U8T. Harvesting. 


August Tlid (liglith month in Ihe modern calendar. In the 
..Id Uo.uan' oiil.'iular it wan originally the sixth month, and was 
hence known ns Sexlilis. It then consisted of twenty-nine days. 
luliuH ('u'sur’H roformod calendar extended it to thirty days. 
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i,uli|iHt s4til| allot lit^r tiay to it, whirh hr fi-Ml, irtiiii 
FrbniiirVi 5«i«i ri'iiiiiiiiHl it in Ih^ uw n liMiair ilorisM.r Air-UMt 
ratlit'r tliiiii hin liirlli iiir*iiih of Sr|»ii'iii!*rr hi‘*'aii-.r^ la irr iir:H| 
piiUH' it aiiiu' iiiiiiHHiialrly aftrr tlir luonth iiHia-t A u\ hon.ir of 
liw |irtit4»tyjH\ J iiliu'H and in iho Horoij*! In n 

had I'lrciViHi a prt^jdfiiniH Mrii.Hoii m hi.n luo 

August, Twelfth of. In Kiujlntid ihn ilay inark-’^ flir 

of tli0 Hiiooliiiif HruHMii Fos- da% ^ it’ 
tlir liiiiith of a hir^o ina-H.H of iho fnirtl an-i Hoalihv 
iifr tieriijdeti, tii thr rxt‘lu-HiHii mI iiliiiM^l r%rryihiij;j r‘h»i% 
in jirt^jiiiriiliiiiifi for I hr iiiaorH. "rhr ki^rpri'n mii rvn-y i^rnii 

entiifr tkiwii tt* Loiithni hiillrtiii.^ um im thr rMir.|iiiMj| mI' ihti 

Idrtb. Ihirliaiiirnl invarialdy adjournH jihi l^r-forr- thi-^ fur 
if it ilitt not linlli iitiii'HOH wouhl hr Iril ii i|iiMriinr 

Hiiifirtliiiiij Ilf tlir rsrilrinriit iittriidiiHf thr ^w-ra-rou tum tw 
illicierBttMH! tri»m iiii rxrrilrut urtirlr in .1/ vn|, 

xlvii. jr fitiT, iHTIi llir writrr, an Anan'iriin, had Inn-u iio,iird 
hy till niililriniifi fi» %d‘nt. him at hi-^^ luatjordiMU-u- t,,r fwo 

Hiiutif Idir Irtfii’ of iiuitatloH ri.!}! aid a-' 

"* Ftifid tail liM'oiiii’ u|i Saltu*da\, .i'* all in) iair-'.tn ur’. arr vr 
on lliiif day, and wr -Nhail tahr ilir ti»'-ld at ravla hu 

Monday moriiin|,f | Monday fnano tin. Uhii] I'Iu-j -.yirun iraan;.^ 
in a w»ii *d’ Holrnm duty* wit li ly* td.r^'aah a ai 

lliii iHual .Hud iiiannrr of Fir..diHhmi'n k-uj-'y ao.^ ! n*'nr>-*-a- - , ui 

drrd. a rrid minir krr|»ilii^ H<|iiirr, H ho h\r-i Imi- noAuisy » ^ 
thrr»» arr niany of ihiH ria'-v-n, in »«nr of thr i -t «»!' 

itiodrrn idvdli/aif ion, Mut it amnain': «-n*^ir;d4 a fair.-, ar-d I 
havr iittdiiiit*f, that y«ai w ill laijoy it , . Mv h»orvr. ; ^ |:;oii f,-,.| 
ahtfVr titr Irvtdid'titr nra, and *ar nhotsi M\r-r yr-amd i||4 Im 

ha’f Soiiir of olir *ii*r’fir’ry Ih rMiradria-d h-.* fht? 

linrnt in Knidami/' 

d'hr iniitrd ifUrnf fuiind ihr trainn all lata and * I'^oadk-d wilh 
Ifrnflrinrli honnd for lh»’ mourH of Knahmd, li'k-land, and Kr»#| 
land, arca»fii|iiiiiii>*| hy tlodr *imantn, doiyr :rHirr and iuoy.*. |turn 
of inrlmlnnf iini|itr Hn|jpin,r44 ^f nulid aivd Infoid ammn 

liiliofi, .XrVrrlllidrt^.'H f,|ir jMiirinyV wa^ »n*trh- ii* «ns|di'da< d 
‘Thilirliially iit Mivrii on Monday* thr Fith %*i Aniorit. ilin 

villf^l rlitrmi, liifirw |4**i4r llir hra%yv riirSaui^ of my «d.aiid*r-r 

wifidtittMi, iiiitf iidtilr f wm tiikiiiit tiiy inamiiirf lairh, lai I ih|- 
^4n*ofiii|( anil., find mimmumi hioahfaai at hall|.^;iO' \l 

■sight Ii'cdoric \4r tt'rrr drnrii doi% n !*.» th** ."aniv^ L 

f4rirrl,tiig nix t|»-4gH from fli*^ lo-iiiod, ‘ar- 'iiarb-- I h^r fhr 
wliii’r W** liii'r Ifinf 4ai I*I Mjir-n thi.' raiupairn- -f I i-dloa^’d 
Hi iiiiiifiirr \rl4irlr hy ifir |niliirdo'.-|.u-r -4 and |tra- long 

otir idiootiiig giiiiliid. II doilaiaa^ of |i%r snnv-i in- an Ih- ii.aira** 
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house, wo were divided into parties of two each, accompanied 
h} thosaino number of pointers and keepers carrying the ^ame- 
ha 4 i:s, each squad taking by agreement different directions, with 
t lu‘ understanding that we were to meet at the appointed rendez- 
Viuis tor lunch at one o’clock. Our guns being loaded, and each 
gentleman carrying fifty rounds in his pouch, and the pointers 
entranelused from their couples, the three parties separated, and 
took on tiieir several ways, the dogs bounding and barking 
around us with joy.” ^ 

It is pleasant to chronicle that in the shooting that followed 
the American did Ids share of the killing. The rendezvous for 
lunch was kept, and promptly at two the party separated again 
and set out in the same order as before on the various routes 
asBigijed by the chief game-keeper. 

V\ ith an instinct and ti*aining that obey the slightest word 
or wave of the hand, the dogs again range over the moors, and 
again are soon heard the fusilados from hill, valley, and moun- 
tain-side. After a capital afternoon’s shooting we again assemble 
at hult-pUHt six at a farm-yard, where the carriage is in waiting 
for US. As each party came in, the bags were emptied, and the 
result of the da/s sport was spread out before us, the grouse 
being placed in lines of twenty, with the hares and snipe in the 
reui\ and summing upas follows: two hundred and sixty-four 
grouse, seven hares, and eight snipe. After seeing the game 
{dueed in large baskets, and resigning our guns to the attend- 
ants, we were driven to the hall. . . . 

“ A t. t he front door wo wore met servants and slippers, which 
iattm* were a pleasant exchange for our wet and heavy shooting- 
hoot s. ( ioing to our rooms to dress for dinner (after receiving our 
li*tiia’H, which arrived during the afternoon of each day, together 
with the London morning papers), 1 found a hot bath prepared for 
me, and my evening dress laid out in an artistic manner by the 
Hi'rvnnt assigned to my service. jDescending to the drawing- 
room at eight o’cloede, wo proceeded to dinner. And such a dinner ! 
’l\vould iiave tempted a dyspeptic anchorite, while our nine 
hours of hard walking and ‘carrying weight,’ as the Country 
Larson says, had given us tremendous appetites, that would have 
Hcrveil m sauc^e and Hcasoning for even such soldiers’ fare as 
was serviHl out to us at Vicksburg. 

‘-Thi^ following morning I was called as before, my shooting- 
Huit laid out for me, and my evening dress placed carefully in the 

armoire. After breakfast Lord desired us to write the 

loidresH on parchment tags lying on his desk of any friends to 
whom we (lesirod to send some grouse. This done, the steward 
rt*c‘t‘ived orders to attach them to little hampers containing six 
brace of birds eacli, and have them forwarded to their various 
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liy tliiit tlayV Inun^. |»ri'}niiil. Alj 

Iniiii^ jtrr|iariHl tiir ii -Hiiirt, mir whirh !iu*l Ihh'ii riiivfiiifY 

tiitriiii^ iltt» iiiixiit iiud fail iiiiil |jiif un^ t||j|| 

wo Wi»ri\ In'liiro, drivoii Im tlio jxiuiio kro|M‘i* h f»» tk»i»'*‘4 luf 

tlio iliiv» %\iioii wo |sror'oi*iloit fM ironh Hfi a 

iltflVt’ottl |Mtriiiiii lilt’ ohIuIo Irttm w lioro w**- hml koni ifm 

jiroviiiiiH iliiVr"'"ttio iilloiplniii.'i tHlkiuitii? in n oarry nil slriiwii |i|» 
Iwii liiifHoii, iiiiit 1111111 ^ 111*4 willi liis'iii ilu’ *|4»4^ iiini |♦llrll« 

|»lioriiiui:i. liio tioiiinnl him! uiUny liko !|i«^ 

tvory nielli. 

f4iir*rtH‘ttiii4 tliiyH uf itio w'ook %vrro ■♦^itir^fiiniialiv rr|t#* 
Itiiiiii'H til ilio llrMi, niid if H iliorotdro iiiinorr^^^ary tioHonlin 

llirtti, 

Satiirdiiv wli«» liiid \w%% invitrd t**r ii W'»‘i-k ltti»k 

tkilr 1r|iartiiro. lillirrH iirrivitiij fbo ^iyitr- rvoniti^ aiul iho fkllnw, 
iii4 )!*«nd,iV iiit»rir'ii4 U^mviiyy llirif All my rrii4or» 

ill Ok hm; j!it'44l1v kiHiW tiny in 1*1 y iiii4 nr$^ iiHtinlfi" 

in*, ynl f** n r\' t««r a * »*ri iun |h'I'?m 4, iy>'4 at tlio i^x- 

|iir*sl»*>ii n»' fin* fiiiH* iiro rH|»rti»-4 to Ink*'- limir nro, 

liauntf l*oi’u iii'r^ a-4*f'4 Im ui mfy llyir rimnm, 

Yum iuH'. I ■‘0 iiivitrif Im i-miiu’ »ji n diM iMul *4|4rii4 u wrrk-; 

if vmii In-iiiu4 tin- hiih* ii\r4 i nriail l»y .#» 

iiilinv daVH iho 1 %rt»»4 ilmi nr^- t’\|»ri-ir*i li* i-rnHun " 

AugiU»t:iIi4i ur Ay|;uHf alr*i, Ludi. m h-*nmf 

uf .Atiyn'-oji** r4 in Ik-ii ■■ Mibri* mI ikn’ ilsiiiiisi 

l’jii|1i%’ Aft r llto Ini't.*' "uin ;i i^u:i}»|*.n'iUMUu 

U'iiH in '4 lint «‘d iif aiid Hm- >4 \iuun"if n>n wril 

I lit* ‘i.iV <»!} || I'll I lis’ % u;i'i atUi' *Uf P'rA liMnit-. wun 

rritlU’dod II li*'4nal *hi\ IiIhh |t| 

f4|ift4ri| ffi ilio jir«w4iOO'4 Mfj rMiJii'H **! Anon^itii'i Irinii 

tiro'i'i’ fu liMiiio ill no 1*4 fi-M- tfav u|i.*h Im- i wa# 
laado ii io4i\;ii and oaii#*-! An4?r4aba 

'! lii* rf-'rMMfs 4 iMis i»| 111*' o^ior'i u.:i ni-ai-k- at tla- 

Iiii »4 mI I lio rrioii n! llkri'u.r^ I lu-v - I'm ^alnuifrl uiuiiiallv in 
lliO 111 XiiylrH liiM Anon^yaka r**11a'alo4 %% illi 

|,frral j4l*-|,ii*4* rl I ry linti I mr riira iano'soilr‘1 m| .41111141*410 
iili«.| H, iuv\ Ims* H^Wrrai i'lioa wi*ro 

iiliM m*!.‘ i‘rrtft'i| iif Alo-^andn.n aii I ni laiiMriMii'i 

Iliniti4h«4i* fill* fi'Miiiiiii Ktii|4ro. 

Aufftintiyc *4* Aiialto. Hl.» foyrMi; »4' thr>1->4oin-i airl a*iirfir4 
lift'll 1 1 Of diiv I’f \iiou-4 fl-M' .*. v fi’4 nfitil Iti^t 

tiili I \ ■UmI'I y^’ar Im- -m*- >4 ’Im- 4f>':y*--4 I;an5»-'| Hi l|iO 

t’kiiM'ii Ii- M r- i -..t IhoyM jn ^ 1 * I 4t fiin louiiil 

tilllilillly lit t 'lirifflMiii *u'l 4^^ a llMnuny krary -n tiio 
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ardor of his piety. Sometimes it is transfixed hy a sword, to 
express the poignancy of his repentance for having delayed his 
conversion, in spite of the prayers of St. Monica, his mother. 
Occasionally he is represented with only a pen and a book. 

The saint was buried in the church of St. Stephen at Hippo, 
but according to Bede his body was fifty years later taken 
to Sardinia by the bishops whom Huneric had banished. They 
remained in that island till Luitprand, the pious and magnificent 
king of the Lombards, purchased them from the Saracens. He 
placed them in a coffin of lead enclosed in another of silver, and 
that again within a coffin of marble, and hid the whole under a 
brick wall in the church of St. Peter in Pavia. Here they were 
discovered in the year 1695. Pope Benedict XIII. declared 
them to be authentic in 1728. On account of its possession 
of this treasure, the church of St. Peter charjged its name to 
St. Augustine. The relics have since been translated to the 
cathedral. Some portions were in 1837 given to the diocese of 
Algiers and placed on the ruined site of Hippo. 

Another famous saint of the same name was the apostle to 
England sent over by Pope Gregory the Great in the year 596. 
He converted King Ethelbert of Kent, and so introduced Chris- 
tianity into the island. This saint’s festival is celebrated on 
May 26, the anniversary of his death in 604. His body, after 
several translations, found its last resting-place in a marble tomb 
in the cathedral at Canterbury. His head was put into a rich 
shrine ornamented with gold and precious stones in the year 
1221. All the shrines in the cathedral were broken up at the 
time of the Reformation, and their contents were destroyed. 

Auray, Pardon of. A famous festival celebrated at Auray 
in Brittany in honor of St. Anne, mother of the Blessed Yirgin, 
on July 25 and 26, the eve and the day of her feast. The 
legend runs that in 1623 the saint appeared to a peasant named 
Yves Nicolazie and directed him to induce good Christians to re- 
build her chapel at Auray, which had been in ruins for nearly 
ten centuries. Kicolazie’s pastor thought him crazed, but his 
bishop patronized him. Soon after a broken effigy of wood was 
found in a field, and, being identified as St. Anne’s, attracted 
pilgrims from far and near, who left behind them offerings 
sufficient to build a chapel in which the relic might be enshrined. 
This, together with a holy well adjoining, and a scala santa, or 
sacred staircase, by which the chapel was reached, became the 
resort of the most numerous and remarkable pilgrimages in 
Brittany, which have been lent additional prestige through the 
attendance of such pious and exemplary Christians as Louis 
XIV. and Louis Kapoleon, besides an innumerable multitude of 
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hij 4 ait»l 

aiitry williiiilt tiitL ll is Htalrd tlia! inauy »>it4ify ihMUH;iii,| 
hiivv Im%hi kianvii tti a! Si. Aim*’ af a 

tli 0 riiiiffli at Auray fi* hr kiir\vii h-» ilir 

iruirll ISIW tif tlu’ of' \’uniirs lili %vli?»Hr dirrr'H*^ If 

,4iit*li hriiiLt tilt’ wriilili it hriiiits inin las I'Mtlrr-H 

Kvrii lirlhrr July «r* flit^ hritin tr |».nir iiifri !|it» 

villiiy^r, 4'lirv rriiHMiii IVh*! hii*! tin liHr-srluirk. in rnrf.s airl in ail 
fliflliiiti' t»f .hI ntlii.tr rrliirlrs, in Hlraiiil»nals ♦havii liir rnrr Aiiray, 
tii niilwiiy c*iirnuitr:H hy tiir<4i%niiiii tla Frr »lr riUu-Hi Tliry 
riiHir stiii|ly and in isiiii|iaidrs. SitiinU iiiirs im nitir*’ tiiuiily 

will liuikr lllr jrliniry. tfir Wrak lllid a^rd si|ji|*i»rlrd hy llir 
viiiiiig iiiiti stahvart* tlir iu«»tlirr, i<iny}iu|n rarryiii-|,i tnu' iir-w Irtirii 
lillhr. Tiir ililuihitailts lit' llir fslr IHrU ill**’ iirf dtUrrrrd f|||,. 
^tlKly' Irai^iir.s wiiirli tlirv liiivr to Inivrrnr iroin piiyihi* iliifir 
ttiiiiiliii Iwiiiuiitr to Si. Aiiiiir Saikir^r iiistr • *4 mmw 

ViiW iiuitlr ill liiiir i*f |H.u*ik ^vill tliM'k hiirrinnrit^d ami 

harrthMtfit, tbuii niiy jHiiui uf tim vimni Hhrrr liimlrd 

ijf hrrli riis|. ||s|iriri». 

Nil h«.»usrlnild I'uii |»rMH|«rr, m»s|ii|»'^ hr .sau--- .at, 'tva. iM»r rru|r4 »*i* 

raltlr tlirivi*. iiifIr.H.H mirr u ya-ar thr |n--M|»k'. l.■•r sink's arMtiml 

miiiir |ti hiirii tlndr t'amlk'S at Si, .Aufir's JiniH' 

Hy tlir llitiriismt * 4 ' tlir Lk'uti a vast risnvd h„i,s naf hr'J'rd Ui llir 
oprii *a|l|*i,rr maiT f hr rliurrh mI’ ,‘sf A nut's 

arrlHid llir IliinM'ilhtiss Wt'lh drililu'iiit Irahi.jt Mf 

wiisliiiiit fludr liUlrls. IrtU. liiid I'arrs in iIh h;is|i..-i, ^rJu-rs |iiii| a 

tuiii|»«»rury rrji»»si* on ihr s^nniud mi- mu thr- -Kn-f^s ur5.,-;hlnir 

iii‘t uiii|'4iif Iiratrr , wlulr ilir in»*rr iirh’Jatr.-ahh- tnahr- liir 
ut' tllr rijil|»r| walls, Iir m!" flir rhrst. |%-4 .;r|Hrnr-i »U' fir' rhiirrh. 
harrliradrd ami with liithtr-i fii,|-*-rrs in thrir hand'r mj- rhiiih ii|j 
fiir sraia Sjllllll rn flirir kurrs Im kiss !.hr< akatlirs m t||,v r||,ij«’'|, 

4dir lalfiU* is a siiiail rdllir*^ l»* llr-. air asri 'ayin'raik rd h\ a 

eunrlji. wliirli m ll|i|irMarl4rd *«si all sidt-s h% th*-- trn rairwiii 
III tlir iil'IrrUHtJii li |irHs'r'rt|Hii rU inair |»iL^rM»r4 m |.'*i'nr«'4. W'lin 
iiluvr H»j|riiiiilv .irriiml flit« ft.wvu, Irarh-I h-y fhr |»rirsi*» 'Thr 
Itrrrfi air I 44 s »»| thr hiHt'l', ihr W'liin-- r^'hrs and 

rriiiisMii sashrs nf llir tir*. #*i flir 

iiriisaiitry ridivrsjrd with hripf-s. im-darv, asrl ^uhr-r ,v^«"'W ;raW' s, lln't 

li|,.d«k'd ||i.)(i silvri* i’rt|ri|i\|i-5, Ih-r flails and I'anir-i'i »'.arrir’4 

ilildi Hi air, llir liiiifiil’r id" llir halid, tir>' ruaSstir,* »U * Ir- 
liiakr* ii|« a iiiiiiiMrnldr mifjit. llr- yr |,,v, ^ m 

IIS fitry rum kan .iiii| «i|ily ll uarr-rw lair- th#-- fiir 

sriila "Hill a IVlirti fliis is r*'iiri#rd, Ihr |*rir..-it-4 iiud i a^N'iid 
lllila rrrwd IIU'Mii Hlr|rr iiiid thr- ilialr*|»«d' Vaf.rri t<r *. 

iiIIhU’ dl|,tliifary, ll.iri|||f I*# l!»r j4i*t addr#-' 5 r- 1 Ur- * s**'.|d 

Ik'lfiliflillg III ItJiir rt'idurk nll llw y*t tdir «ui|i, t-i*u 
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tiiiumis masses are said in the church, and crowds pour in and 
mil .nccssantly. Meanwhile outside in the square a thrivini? 
huMiiess IS done by the booths, which dispense toys, rosaries, 
medals, and statuettes of St. Anne. Women cook fish and 
(cakoa), itinerant venders hawk gigantic wax candles, 
peep-shows aiul games attract the more volatile, and families 
gatlier in tlic cafes or the open fields. 

^ W hit Monday is the occasion of another pilgrimage, of less 
iuipoitanco, that attracts its hundreds to the other’s thou- 
Huuds. ihis is the date chosen by the sailors of the commune 
in Arzon, at the extremity of the peninsula of Ehins, to fulfil 
a vow made by their fathers during a naval combat with the 
Dutch, dhoy embark with their wives and children, at Port 
Na\alo, on board luggers with red sails, having at the head of 
the dot ilia a richly decked vessel, in which are the clergy of the 
parish in charge of a massive silver crucifix. 


Auriesville. The shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs in this 
New^ York village, commemorating the spot whore, in the early 
missionary days, Jesuit priests and others suffered for the faith, 
has (uirucd it the title of the American Lourdes. Here the 
la'ugue of the Five Nations of the Iroquois Indians formerly 
hold sway over the country between the Mohawk and Genesee 
rivers. Aurii^sville is situated on the left bank of the Mohawk. 
On August 14, U)42, the Jesuit father Isaac Jogues, his attend- 
ants Hone Goujiil and William Couture, and several Christian 
Ilurons, wore brought hero and underwent a long series of in- 
dignitit‘s ami tortures. Rene was finally killed on September 29. 
4'lu' otlu'rs wiU’o allowed to escape. In 1644 Father Jogiics es- 
luldished hero tlie Mission of the Martyrs, where on October 18, 
164 6, he Was tortured and slain by the Mohawks. The thiny- 
tight years that ibllowed his itiartyrdom were eventful to the 
Mission. Many ])riestBan(l Christian laymen were tortured here 
to muk(* an Indian holiday. Among the Indian converts the 
most famous was the Iroquois maiden Catherine Tegakwitha 
(165(1 -1680), ‘Mho Lily of the Mohawk,” who after laboring for 
tho convtu-sion ot‘ her foUow-Indians was forced to flee to Caugh- 
nawaga, muir Montreal, where her remains are kept to this day 
as a prooit>uH troasuro by her own Indian people. At the begin- 
ning t)f the ycuir 16)84 the missions among tho Mohawks were 
ahandonod, on account of tho French and English wars. In 
IHHI, jimt. two centuries later, neaidy the whole site of the 
ancient village, ten acres in all, came into tho possession of the 
Society ofJiiHUs. A small octagonal chapel, large enough for an 
altar, k priest, and his servers, was built on tho brow of the hill, 
vvhitrc once was tho Indian torture-platform, — the gilt cross 
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that surmounts it being visible fur down the valley. 1 
plate in the front door enables visitors to pray in sight 
altar during the seasons when the oratory is closed. P 
ages have been made to this shrine evciw year since 1885 
the months of July and August. In August a daily r 
said in the chapel by one of the Jesuit fathers. The feast 
Assiunption, iVugust 15, and its eve, which is the anniveri 
the first public torture of Father Jogues and Goupil, j 
days which draw the largest number of pilgrims. Many i 
lous cures have been reported at the shrine. 

At the twenty-seventh private session of the Third I 
Council of Baltimore the committee ou new business r< 
the petition of the father of the Society of Jesus to th 
See for the introduction of the cause of the beatifical 
Father Jogues, Eene Goupil, and Catherine Tegakwitht 
council unanimously subscribed to the postulate. 

Austerlitz, La Sainte. The colloquial name under 
the anniversary of the battle of Austerlitz, .December 2 
is celebrated at the military schools in France. At the 
of St.-Cyr the cadets all join a torchlight parade, singi 
Baint-Cyrienne : 

IToble galetUs quo ton noni 
8()it inuuortel dans notro liLstoiro ; 

Qu’il Boit etnbelU par la gloire 
B'une vaillanto promotion 1 

The whole ends by a magnificent pyrotechnic display 
parade-grouiul. In the hednioms afterwards the cadets 
in a mimic attack upon the plateau of Stratzen, ma 
serving as barricades and pillows as weapons, and it is i 
to say that tiio height is always successfully stortned. 

Azan. (Arabic, “ Announcement.”) The Moharnmot 
or summons to public prayer proclaimed by tlu^ Mue: 
crier, — in small mosques from the side of the building o 
door, and in large mosques from the minaret. The w 
the call are as follows: “God is most great! (four tit 
testify that there is no God but God! {twice.) I testi 
Mohammed is the apostle ot* God! (ticire) (’ome to “ 
(twiae.) Come to salvation ! (twice.) God is most great! 
There is no (lod but God!” 

At the early morning Azan, after (he words “C 
mlvation !*' are added, “Prayer is better than snvp ! P 
better than sleep ! ” 

When the Azan is recited it is usual for every one in 
to respond to eaeli call. The first three responses arc 
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repot ition the of the Muezzin. To the ery “Como to 

pruyer!” the respouHo in, “ I have no power nor ntrcngth hut 
fnuu (iotl the nu)^^! High anti (Jreat to the “ Como to Kulvation T' 
Wliut (lotl willeth will bo; what ho willoth not will not be.” 
ddii* ri'oital t)f the Azam minst bo listened to with grcait rover- 
enee. If a person be walking at the iin\o, ho should sUitid still; 
if reolining, sit up. d'he MiU'zzin, a paitl otlieial of the mosque, 
must Htaunl with his fuee towards Moeea and the ))oints of his 
forefingers in his ejirs. Four (‘lasses of po()|)le are debarred 
from beeoniing Muezzins,— the uneloiin, the inlempenite, the 
insane, and the fianale. The Azau was ostahlishod by Moliam- 
meil himself, and irmlition has invented the following legend: 
While the fnacter was under diseussion a certain Abdullah 
dreanu*d that lie met a man in green raiment carrying a bell. 
Abtluliali sought to buy it, saying it would do well for bringing 
togethi'r the assembly of the taithful. “I will show thoo a 
better way/’ replied the stranger: “let a crier cry aloud, ‘Cod 
is mo^it grt‘atf i‘t(‘.’' Waking from his Hk‘eji, Abdullah sought 
the iireHeiuH' of Moluunmed, and related to lum his dream. 

All lovers of poetry will remember Edwin Aruokfs linos 
liegiiimng 

Hr whn diril nt Azau sends 
Tliis t<» eeuifort all hi.s friends. 


B. 

Babylas, St, f2d7«!i!oO). A hisbop of Antioch, who was 
mnrtynni in the Ihsdnn persis-ut ion. In tiie Hastium Chundi his 
tentival is September 4, in the Wi*Hti‘rri, January 24. Histori- 
enllv lie is tamous for eompelling tin* Fmpm'or Philip, on a 
visit ti» Antiorh, to take his place nnnmg the penitimts and 
undergo pouanet* for the niurtler of tiordian, as a condition pre» 
cedent to reinstatement in ehnreh membership. In legend 
he is si ill limre famous for that his ndies an*, said to have 
sihmeed the revivsnl oracle of Apollo during the rt*ign of Julian 
the AftoHialt*, Jtdian, furious, (inlertsi (he relic^H to he removed. 
Oij that ViU’v ni‘rht the temple and statue of Apollo were de- 
f^lrttved by lightnuig, 

Bacon. As is well known, swine were held umdean animals 
by the Jews, and tlodr tlesb was tbrbidden by Monies. This 
tabuu Hiill kt-pl up. lienee our Knglisli forefathers IovchI to 
show ilirtr abiiorreiKH* of Jtidatsm by eutinga gammon of bacon 
im Kastt‘r, tli« tlay oti which (duist was triumphant over his 
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The eanti^ni is not extinct in some rural localities. 
But even iti elnssic times bacon had a certain roliuious 
caiiee, Robert Bell in Sluikespeure’s Puck and hirPolk-I^r^l' 
cnies II passaire in point from Spence’s Polymetia “ Alba 
is the place where .Eneas met the white sow and thirty ? 

anil here was a very fine ditch of bacon kept in the chief temp R% 
even in Au.irustus*s time, L find recorded in that excellent bin- 
ftiriatn IHonysius lialicarnaHsus.” 

In Tetlan and Temme’s Volksap^eif’ (1837) it is said, A 
tleity of the heathen Prussians was Perciinnos. An 
eternal fire was kept burning before him, fed by oak billets. 
wm the goil of thunder and fertility, and ho was therefore in- 
voked for min and fair weather, and in thunderstorms the fiiteii 
of liiiecin (Mptrksrite) was offered to him. Even now, wlien It. 
tliniirlers, the boor in Prussia takes a flitch of bacon on 
Htmiiiiler. and |»:oes with his head uncovered out of the l^oumn 
mid earries it into the fields, and exclaims, K) God, fall not tm 
my fields, and I will |»^ive thee this flitch.’ When the storm is 
iiiisscd he takes tlu^ luu‘on home and consumes it with his Irou^r- 
hold as a sacrifua*/* 

It is probably as the reward and symbol of fertility that ii 
llittdi of buism useil anciently to be presented to any nntrrHsI 
couple wiio, after a certain period of wedded life, could swtmr 
that tht'V hail never repjretted taking the step. Tlu 3 mi**«t 
itolalde iiistanee of this ceremony was at the priory of Pniumiw 

Baddeley Cake. Tlie eating of the Baddeley cake, or, an a 
is Hoiiietinies facetiously called, St. Baddeley’s Cake, is an iiii 
mud t'eremony perfornietl at the greenroom of Drury Ijaiie 
Theatre in Lomlon on the evening of the Glh of January. it.^ 
iuHlory is as follows. Robert Baddeley, originally a cook, aft^^r 
wiirds a videt, and lastly an actor, died in 171)4, and by will 
iipart one liundreil pcmmlH as a fund whoso income shoiilil 
ti«e«I to furiiis!i a cake aiul a howl of punch every Twelfth- N 
to the Drury lauic greenroom, which by long custom hud 
iiiitsiiiilly given over on that night to feasting and inerrinient,. 

Biidtleley's hecpiest has been faithfully carried out, w.itk 
exci'plioii of one jirovision, tlmt whenever the cake wuh i*ntrr. 
some coinnicinoration should he made of his conjugal iutnlh*it v 
III his lifetiraci his wifts was better known than himseli* SR ■ 
«iiic4 well anil danced charmingly, was beautiful and vivmd* 
aiid wan saiil to ha%a.! been the cause of more duolB tluiti 
ittlii'r w’oiiian of her time, Baddeley himself was an ind i ^ 

ticitm tiiiiugh miteworthy in histrionic annals as the 
Mcmets in *“ IIh" School fo.r BcamlaL” 
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The present proprietor of Drury Lane has added a few hun- 
dred pounds of his own to the Baddeley gift, increased the bill 
of fare so that it includes a large number of delicacies, and re- 
served the privilege of inviting distinguished outsiders, both lay 
and professional, to join in the ceremonials. The piece de resis- 
tance is still the large, round white cake, with red and green icing 
in the centre, which is known as St. Baddeley’s Cake, and no 
guest goes away without securing a portion of it. 

Badrinath. A peak of the main Himalayan range, in the 
^Northwestern Provinces of India, 22,901 feet above the sea. A 
shrine of Yishnu stands on one of its shoulders at a height of 
10,400 feet, about fifty-six miles northeast of Serinagur. This 
temple overhangs a sacred tank, which is supplied from a thermal 
spring. 

The annual number of pilgrims to the shrine is about fifteen 
thousand ; and every twelfth year, when the Kumbh Melah is 
celebrated there, the number rises to fifty thousand. Adoration 
of the idol, liberal fees to the attendant Brahmins, and ablution 
in the sacred tank, in which both sexes bathe indiscriminately, 
are believed to be efficacious in cleansing from past offences. 
The officiating priests are Brahmins from the Deccan, of which 
caste there are no women at Badrinath, so that they cannot 
marry ; but they are a very profligate set. 

Bair am or Beiram. The name of two Mohammedan feasts. 
The lesser Bairam, being celebrated at the termination of the 
great fast of Pamadan {q. v.), is to that extent the analogue of 
the Christian Easter, Then the Moslem world puts on its new 
clothes and comes out and rejoices over the return of sumptuary 
liberty. Visits and presents are exchanged. In Constantinople 
bands of music parade the streets, and the boats in the Bosporus 
are decorated with flags. In the palace of Dolma-baktche the 
Sultan receives his friends after worshipping at the mosque. He 
takes his seat on the throne in the centre of the vast audience- 
room. The grand vizier is received first. He presses to his fore^ 
head a broad scarf or veil which is attached to the throne, and 
then bows low and withdraws. The Sheik-uHslam makes a feint 
at doing the same. But, being almost as high as the Sultan in 
religious rank, that sublime gentleman interrupts him and bows 
to him instead. The festivities are generally protracted over 
three days. 

The second or greater Bairam, known also as the Feast of the 
Sacrifices, is celebrated seventy da 3 "s later. This is the culmi- 
nating ceremony of the pilgrimage to Mecca, but it has an 
individual significance as a commemoration of the willingness 
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of Abraham to offer up his son Ishmael (not Isaac, as stated in 
the Bible). The Moslem story runs thus : After the foundation 
of Mecca by Abraham, God commanded him to prepare a feast. 
The patriarch asked what the Lord would have served for the 
occasion, and the answer was, “ Offer up thy son Ishmael.” So 
Abraham placed Ishmael on his back with his head towards the 
black stone. But the patriarch’s hand trembled, and the knife 
dropped out of it. Thereupon Ishmael told him to cover his 
eyes with the end of his turban and strike blindfolded. Abra- 
ham obeyed, and striking felt the blood gush forth from the 
victim. “ God is great !” he cried. But, lo! when he unbound 
his eyes, a dying ram lay at his feet, which the archangel Gabriel 
had substituted for Ishmael. In memory of this deliverance of 
the patriarch’s son, from whom Mohammed and his followers 
claimed descent, sacrifices of goats and sheep are offered by all 
who can afford them. These animals it is believed will reappear 
after death to help the souls of the offerers across the bridge 
that leads to paradise. Hence the richer Moslems, in a spirit of 
altruistic charity, frequently supply their more indigent brethren 
with victims to sacrifice. 

Balaam’s Ass Sunday. In Gloucestershire this was the 
name formerly given to the second Sunday after Easter, when 
the story of Balaam was read in the lesson for the day. JS^otes 
and Queries (Seventh Series, vol. v. p. 426) mentions Eandwich 
Church, near Stroud, and Hawkesbury Church, near Chipping- 
Sodburj^, as places where this custom survived up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and suggests that this was probably 
a relic from the day^s of Miracle Plays. 

Bambino, II (It., “The Babe”), or, as it is frequently called 
II Santissimo Bambino (“The Most Holy Babe”). A figure 
of the child Jesus in the Franciscan church of Ara Coeli a 
Eome. It is reputed to heal the sick and to possess other miracu 
lous virtues. The festival of the Bambino, which occurs oi 
Epiphany (January 6), is a gorgeous spectacle, and is attende 
by the faithful in Rome and the peasants for miles arounc 
The Bambino, loaded with jewels, is placed in a presepio, c 
manger, and all day long the people pass in an endless processio 
before the stolid features and unblinking eyes, beseeching sorr 
favor, — health for themselves or for a loved one, a successfi 
number in the lottery, the safe return of a friend frona afar, < 
the fulfilment of any desire, serious or trivial. 

The same church of Ara Coeli used to be the scene of a cui 
ous performance on Christmas. Opposite the lifelike represent 
tion of the stable of Bethlehem, called the Peesepio, was plac< 
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a tribune, or paleo, on which a number of baby orators succes- 
sively took their places and preached, or recited little speeches 
prepared beforehand descriptive of the birth of our Lord and 
his early childhood. 

The Bambino often goes out to attend the sick, especially 
women in childbirth, being driven from door to door in a large 
tan-colored coach floating a vermilion flag. Two monks act as 
its attendants. The fees paid for its presence at the sick-bed 
are always large, and in case of recovery the gratuitous offerings 
subsequently made are frequently magnificent. 

There are several legends of its miraculous powers. Once 
when it was left over-night in a house it returned next morning 
of its own volition, and all the bells in the churches and con- 
vents rang out a merry peal of salutation without any human 
aid. On another occasion a woman desiring the Bambino to 
stay with her longer than was necessary’ had a false image made, 
which she sent back to the church in its stead. The true Bam- 
bino was so indignant that on its own little bare feet it went 
back to the church. When an astonished monk opened the 
door it strode straight past him to its accustomed niche. 

It is said the image was carved at Jerusalem by a Franciscan 
monk out of a piece of wood from the Mount of Olives. Though 
possessed of great skill in carving, this monk was not an adept 
in the use of pigments. In despair he resorted to fasting and 
prayer. He fell into a deep sleep, and when he awoke he found 
the little olive-wood image tinted a beautiful flesh color. Now, 
it is well known that St. Luke is the chosen painter to the Holy 
Family, and it was instantly surmised that this was his work. 
The monk decided to send it to the church of Ara Cceli, and, 
although the vessel that bore it suffered shipwreck on the way, 
the Bambino itself was washed safe ashore at Leghorn, whence 
it was sent to Eome. 

There are similar images known as Bambinos in Catholic 
churches elsewhere. In England the most notable are preserved 
in the Trappist monasteries at Kensington, Staplehill in Dor- 
set, and Mount St. Bernard in Leicestershire. The ceremony of 
the Adoration of the Bambino is performed here on Christmas 
morning. As soon as the midnight of Christmas Eve has passed 
and the holy day has arrived, the monastery bells ring jo3’fully 
out, and all the monks arise to attend early service in the con- 
vent chapel. Mass is celebrated, and as soon as the host is re- 
turned to the tabernacle the officiating priest lifts a cloth and 
discloses the Bambino, — a little swathed waxen doll, whose 
wrappings leave exposed a tiny face and a pair of leet. The 
priest raises the Bambino and faces the bowed monks. The 
priests and monks circle round in procession from the front, and, 
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passinii: up, halt for a moment before the waxen image, 
kneeling down, they reverently kiss the face and hands, 
themselves, and pass on. This ceremony is performed on 
the Trappist monks, and only at the Christmas season. 

Banian or Banyan Days. In the British navy there 
at first two days and afterwards one day in the week on 'v 
no allowance of meat was made to the crew. These have 
been abolished, but the term is still applied among sailors g 
ally to days of poor fare. It is possibly derived from bs 
the Bast Indian fig, as a general s^^mbol of vegetarian far< 
a more likely suggestion is that it comes from the mere 
and traders of the Banian sect, who scrupulously avoid th 
of flesh meat and confine themselves to an ascetic diet. 

Bank Holiday. In Great Britain a weekday specially 
by law, whereon parties to negotiable paper are exempted 
the obligation of presentment, payment, etc. The banks t 
fore, as well as the government offices, are closed on such a 
and business establishments of all sorts usually follow suit 
was Sir John Lubbock who was mainly in stinimental in seci 
the passage of the bank holiday law in 1871, the days lu 
being, in England and Ireland, Easter Monday, Whit Mor 
the first Monday in August, and the 26th of December ( Bc3 
Day) ; in Scotland, New Year’s Day, the first Monday in . 
the first Monday in August, and Christmas Day. At the A i 
bank holiday it has now become well-nigh universal for 
ployers to close their shojDS or offices on the preceding Salu 
also, so as to give their employees a three days^ outing. 

The effect of the bank holiday law on all negotiable p 
falling due on such a day is that it is made payable on the 
following secular day, whereas paper falling due on Sund 
payable the preceding Saturday. 

Banners, Feast of. (Japanese, JSfobori-no-Seklai.') A Ja 
ese holiday in honor of male children, celebrated on the 
day of the fifth month, which in the Europeanized ealenda 
Japan is now May 5. On every house that can boast of a x 
child is affixed a pole of bamboo, and floating therefrom arc ox 
more gaudy fish made of paper. The exact number is determ 
by the number of boys in the household. The wind, blov 
into the mouths of the fish, inflates them and makes them wi 
and wriggle with a curiously lifelike motion. The fish are ; 
posed to be carp, which in Japan are recognized symbols 
health and long life. Other staffs support paper ponnom- 
every color, while banners blazoned with heraldic aovices i 
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Hoinrirn'in- Iktfc ages appear in the street in gala attire, 

H )mc ii.u nr little sabres in their belts, some bearing on their 

Sid otEs cSvhT^i " of wood, gayly painted and decorated, 
aiiti OLiitis caiijiiig* miniature banners. 

wlS^vvmv'^dnibtp?? ^ays of the Christian Church those 

\\ho vveu. adi lilted into it by baptism were necessarily not in- 
lants, but adolcse^ent or adult converts. These previousfy under- 
\\ out a course ot religious instruction, generally for two years. 

. "g pupilage “catechumens,” a^name 

aftei wiuda applieil to all infanta before baptism. When such 
cam idates were judged worthy to be received within the pale of 
the (duiicb thoir names were inscribed at the beginning of Lent 
on a 1 st of the competent or “ illuminated.” On Easter or Pen- 
ci-ost hyo they were baptized, by three solemn immersions in 

‘ the second of the 

left and tiic third ot the face. But, as the Arians found in this 
t riple iniinersion an argument in favor of plurality of natures 
111 (he (■odhoad lope Gregory by a letter addressed to St. 
taiander of hevillo ordained that in Spain, the then stronghold 
of Anaiiisin, only one iniinersion should be practised. This pie- 
scnpliun wa.s preseiwed and applied to the Church universal by 
Uh‘ sixth cuiioii ot tlio Council of Toledo in 633. The triple 
imimu-sion was, however, persisted in in Ireland to the twelfth 
t'eiiuiry. Inlants were thus baptized by their fathers, or indeed 
by any other person at hand, either in water or in milk; but the 
custom was abolished in 1172 by the Council of Cashel. 

'I lup haplistery ot the early church was one of the exedree^ or 
out huihliiii^s, and consisted of a porch or anteroom, where adult 
(‘onvt'rts made their confession of faith, and an inner room, where 
tlu^ actual ba])tiHm took place. Thus it continued till the sixth 
cuMit ury, when haj)tistories be^an to be taken into the church 
its<dr, 'Flu* tout was always of wood or stone. Indeed, we find 
tlie provincial council held in Scotland in 1225 prescribing those 
mat<‘rials as the only ones to be used. The Church in all ages 
discouragial private baptism. By the fifty-fifth canon of the 
satne courual, tlu*, water which had been used to baptize a child 
out- of ciuir(‘h WHS to bo thrown into the fire, or carried imme- 
diali‘ly (o tlu‘- |)anHh baptistery, that it might be employed for 
otluu- purpose; in like manner, the vessel which had held it 
was («) Ih‘ (‘ither burnt or consecrated for church use. For many 
emdurit's superstitious virtues were attributed to water which 
had Ihmui used for baptism. The blind bathed their eyes in it, 
in ( In' hope of r(‘gainiug their sight. It was said to ‘‘ drown the 
devif^ ami to purify those who had recourse to it. 

Baptism was by* the early Church strictly forbidden during 
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Lent, and every baptistery was closed during the fast and sealed, 
up with the seal of the church. ^ 

Christening fees originated at an early date. At first bishof >s 
and those who had aided in the ceremony of baptism were entei'- 
tained at a feast. This was afterwards commuted to an actual 
payment of money. 

Both were afterwards forbidden. The forty-eighth canon or 
the Council of Elvira, held in 303, prohibits the leaving of mon ey 
in the fonts, “that the ministers of the Church may not appear 
to sell that which it is their duty to give gratuitously.” TliiB 
rule was, however, as little observed in the Middle Ages as it^ 
has been since. Strype says that in 1560 it was enjoined by tbo 
heads of the Church that “to avoid contention, let the curate 
have the value of the ‘ehrisom,’ not under fourpence, and 
above as they can agree, and as the state of the pai*erits may 
require.” The chrisom was the white cloth placed by tho 
minister upon the head of a child which had been newly anointed 
with chrism, or hallowed ointment composed of oil and bain it, 
always used after baptism. The gift of this cloth was usually 
made by the mother at the time of churching. To show how 
enduring such customs are, even after the oct-asion for them liaB 
passed away, we need only quote a passage from Moran t’B 
“Essex:” “In Denton Church there has been a custom, time 
out of mind, at the churching of a woman, for her to give n 
white cambric handkerchief to the minister as an offering.” The 
same custom is kept up in Kent, as may be seen in Lewis’s His- 
tory of the isle of Thanet. 

In the county of' Durham it is an old custom to give fruit cake 
and cheese to the first person met on the way to the church by 
a christening party. The Antiquary for February, 1886. tells tb is 
story: “At Hexham a few Sundays ago some Wesleyan Sunday- 
school scholars met a christening party on Gilesgatc Bank, arul 
one of the women shouted to the foremost boy, ‘Here, hinny, ib 
some cheese and cake for you.’ Some of the youngsters were 
much amused, and a division of the two slices of fruit loaf and 
its complement of cheese quickly took place.” 

^ In Protestant churches the godmother holds the child until it 
18 taken by the cleric; in Catholic churches the child is hold by 
the godfather over the font and the godmother takes it by the 
eet and holds them towards the west. The pidest puts a lighted 
godfather’s hand and the chrisom cloth over the 

child 8 head. 


Though baptism m its regenerative symbolism is unknown to 
non-Christians, there are in many parts of the world peculiar 
ceremonies attached to the giving of a name to a child. 

Unless the father be very poor indeed,”— writes Mrs. Bishop 
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in her “Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan,” — “he makes a feast 
for his friends on an auspicious day and invites the village 
mollahs. Sweetmeats are solemnly eaten after the guests have 
assembled. Then the infant, stifened and mummied in its 
swaddling clothes, is brought in and laid on the floor by one of 
the mollahs. Five names are written on five slips of paper, 
which are placed between the leaves of the Koran, or under 
the edge of the carpet. The first chapter of the Koran is then 
read. One of the slips is drawn at random, and a mollah takes 
up the child and pronounces in its ear the name found upon it, 
after- which he places the paper on its clothes.” This lottery- 
like proceeding over, the relations and friends give the babe 
presents according to their means, — a custom obviously analo- 
gous to our christening gifts. “Thereafter,” continues Mrs. 
Bishop, “ it is called by the name it has received. Among men’s 
names there is a preponderance of those taken from the Old 
Testament, among which Ibrahim, Ismail, Suleiman, Yusuf, and 
Moussa are prominent. Abdullah, Mahmoud, Hassan, Kaouf, 
Baba Houssein, Imam, are also common, and many names have 
the suffix of Ali among the Shiahs. Fatmeh is a woman’s name, 
but girl-children usually receive the name of some flower or bird 
or fascinating quality of disposition or person.” 

The incident of laying the child on the floor brings to mind 
the custom of the Japanese in the performance of this function. 

Mrs. C. M. Sawley, writing in the Asiatic Monthly^ tells us that 
when a Japanese baby boy is a hundred days old he is carried to 
the priest’s house in the Shinto temple, and there receives a 
compound name, from the family name and that of his guardian. 
“This guardian is generally the dearest friend of the family, 
and his duty is to watch over the child’s future career. The dual 
name insures the bond of union between them. The priest writes 
down the name and gives it to the child to keep in his prayer-bag, 
as the sponsor’s name has to be remembered eorttinually before 
the household shrine. When prayers have been said over the 
child, he is placed on the floor and allowed for the first time to 
wander at his own sweet will whithersoever he chooses. Towards 
whichever cardinal point he turns, so will his future be in- 
fluenced.” The Grohei, or sacred slips of paper, are held over 
the boy’s head to propitiate the ancestral spirits so that they 
will induce him to turn in the right direction. Two fans are 
then presented to him, which in after-years will be exchanged 
for swords. 

In China the ceremony of naming the baby is accompanied by 
the shaving of all its hair. If it is a boy his relations and 
friends are invited to a feast the day his head is shaved, and 
many of them bring a present; in some parts of the country 
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the present is always a silver plate, on which is ongi'aved, 
life, honors, and happiness.” On this day the baby gets its 
blit it does not keep it all its life : so this first name is called 
milk name. A girl is generally called by her milk name till 
marries ; but a boy gets a new name the first day he goes 
school. 

Among the Parsees fire and water are both used in the natri 
ceremony. When a child is born, a priest waits on the par'entM 
at their own house, and, after he has made a note of the lioui\ 
moment, and circumstances of the child's introduction to t 
world, he calculates its nativity. He then consults the father* 
and mother about a name, and, that point being settled, he 
nounces the choice in the presence of the assembled fricn<h^. 
The cdiild is washed, or dipped into a tub of water, and siibHc^- 
quently taken to the church, where it is held for a few momeidn 
over a fire. 

A curious analogue of the Parsec ceremony existed in 
land, where it was once a common usage and still has its local 
survivals. After baptism the child was put into a clean basket* 
over which a cloth had previously been spx’cad. Bread ainil 
cheese were laid upon the cloth, and the whole arrangement wan 
then moved three times successively round the iron crook wbicdi 
hangs over the f ro for the purpose of supporting the pot wluni 
ivater is boiled or victuals arc prepared. The import of* 
proceeding is clearly shown in the words repeated three 

liOt the flame consume thee now or never.” 

Barbara, St., patron of Ferrara, Mantua, and Guastalla : 
also of fortifications and dre-artns, as well as of armorerB zni*l 
gunsmiths. She is invoked as a protector against lightning iiitd 
explosions. The festival of this saint, December 4, is celebriil t'd 
in Southern Franco and Southern Germany as the begin n in .it 
of the Christmas season. Her relics arc very numorouH, 
pccially in Germany. But her legends, which arc widely <11^ 
cropant, arc not accepted as authoritative by careful Cal li<di« 
hagiologists. The very date of her death is as arbitrary an i h«* 
fixing of the place whore she suffered. But December 4, 

235, is the most favored date, and Heliopolis is as plausi hli^ ii 
locality as Tuscany or Nicomedia, which arc alternatively 
gested. Legends generally agree that her father, whoso 
was Dioscorus, shut her up in a higii tower lest she shoulit 
attract suitors by her beauty. Somehow a trusty servant, of 
Origen jienctratcd her seclusion, instructed her in (diristia ii it y * 
ami baptized her. Her father proposed to make a hath-i*cioni 
in the tower, and she requested that thnio wimlows shouLi 
introduced, in honor of the three windows through whicL t ii*- 
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soul receives light, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Then her father knew that she was a Christian, and he car- 
ried her to a mountain where he himself beheaded her. Imme- 
diately a great tempest arose, and the lightning consumed the 
father. 

In Southern France the women in every house fill two and 
sometimes three plates with wheat or lentils, and then stand 
them in the warm ashes of the fireplace or on a sunny window- 
ledge to germinate. According as St. Earbara’s grain grows 
well or ill, the harvest of the coming year will be good or bad. 
At what is known as the Great Supper on Christmas Eve the 
table is decorated with the growing grain as a symbol of the 
harvest that is to be. 

In Servia the peasants on the eve of this saint’s feast boil all 
sorts of grain together in the same pot, which they leave near 
the fire during the night. The next morning they carefully 
observe on which side the boiling has most swelled the grain, 
and on this indication they sow the fields which extend in that 
direction. 

Barbecue. (From Sp. harhacoa., an attempt to transliterate 
a native Haytien term for a wooden framework supporting meat 
or fish to be smoked or dried over a fire.) In its most popular 
modern signification, a large social or political entertainment in 
the open air, at which sheep or oxen are roasted whole and all 
the feasting is conducted on a Gargantuan scale. 

Georgia is probably the native home of the barbecue, but it 
spread thence to most of the Southern and Southwestern States, 
and has even invaded some of the Northern ones. Georgia, 
however, still retains its supremacy as the Barbecue State. 
“The barbecue is to Georgia,” says H. Allen Willey, in the 
Home-Maker's Magazine for December, 1896, “what the clam- 
bake is to Ehode Island, what a roast-beef dinner is to our 
English cousins, what canvas-back duck is to the Marylander, 
and what a pork-and-beans supper is to the Bostonian. The 
barbecue has done much for Georgia. It has played its part in 
politics, in social gatherings, in the entertainment of strangers, 
and in festivities generally. It has come to be a necessary part 
of all kinds of social functions, and the man who has visited 
Georgia and come away without a sample of barbecue viands is 
indeed to be commiserated. 

“The genius who prepared the first barbecue is unknown, 
although there are a dozen theories offered as to its origin. Get 
into a country store and sit on the cracker-box by the side of 
two or three Georgia ‘ colonels’ and ^ majors,’ and they will tell 
any number of tales about how their ancestors bought their 
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estates from the Indians and to close up the bargain gave the 
Sle rSl;? a barbecue, consisting ‘ hr ! 

hoeonke followed by plenty of imported rum and othei mt 
Sntert’ One thing i^clear, and that is that game constituted 
The meat Iked if the barbecue of fifty years agm As dee. 
bear, and other animals became scarce, oxen, ^P> 
took their places. The variety of viands until t la 

barbecue of to-day may contain fish, 

tables, and fowls. It depends much on hberality ot the gi^ t « 
and the number invited to participate. The popuhiiity o ^ 
kind of entertainment is so great that it is enjoyed in cities ^ 
well as towns. Even in the wire-grass country, where possihl} 
the white farmers live t'wo or three miles apart, a haii-aozen 
families will get together on a holiday, or some one s birtnaa} , 
perhaps, kill a sheep or a pig, and have a barbecue. Dui 
Atlanta Exposition a daily barbecue, at which three or lOur 
hundred persons were fed at once, was a feature. 

“As an aid to political campaigns, the barbecue exerts a power- 
ful influence. Many a man has been elected senator, or governor, 
or Congressman from this State by a majority secured largely 
through votes gained at barbecues. A canvass for the governor- 
ship of Georgia is not considered completed without a series^ (d 
these affairs, sometimes one in every county, given just bofort? 
ele<*tion, to which every one is invited.” 

In other Southern and Western States the barbecue plays 
part in the political game; and it is not entirely unknown in 
Xew York. It was first introduced into that State in the Pren- 
idential campaign of 1876 by Eepublican managers, and the 
example so set lias since been followed occasionally by members 
of both the •'>*reat parties. 

On the morning of Wednesday, October 18, 1876, two huge 
oxen were pa, aded through the eities of New York and Brook- 
lyn and then lakeu to Myrtle Park in the latter city. 

There they were killed in the afternoon. By eleven in the 
evening one weighing nine hundred and eighty-three pouiuin 
was on the spit and in process of roasting over a coke fire. 
Though less picturesque than the old-fashioned pit, with its wood 
fire, its forked fiames, and occasionally its superabundant smoke, 
this was found to be an improvement as a cooking appuratUB. 
The coke fire was placed in two large iron pans, ranged parallel 
to the spit, but not directly under the carcass, the heat being 
thrown on that by a peaked roof of the same metal stretched 
over the spit and about two feet from it. Between the two fii’en 
was a long dripping-pan, from which the meat was frequently 
basted with its c,vn fat. The first ox was declared done at eight 
0 clock on Thursday morning (October 20), and was taken oft* to 
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cool, while the other, over one thousand pounds in weight, took 
its place upon the spit. Even at that early hour some hundred 
or more curious citizens were on the ground, and the number 
kept steadily increasing until by noon over a thousand had 
arrived. The barbecue was then declared opened. All present 
were invited to a share of the ox* which had been roasted during 
the morning. This had been cut up and with the aid of eight 
hundred loaves of bread turned into sandwiches. So groat was the 
public demand that in twenty minutes the only vestiges left were 
the skeleton and such fragments as were unfit for food. The 
other ox was served up at night. Upwards of fifty thousand 
people in all participated in the exercises. Five speakers, at as 
many stands, simultaneously addressed audiences of thousands, 
while thousands more amused themselves in various ways in the 
grounds. 

Barberi, The. Until very recently this was the crowning 
sport of the Carnival in JRome, preserving even down to our time 



The Start of the Barberi. 


that element of cruelty which has been ail through the ages one 
of the distinguishing features of the Roman.s’ taste in pleasure. 
The Barberi (so called because in oid times the finest coursers 
of Barbary were used for this purpose) were in the latter days 

7 
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some half-dozen horses of small value. They were taken to an 
appointed spot at the head of the Corso, where heated bits of 
iron and twisted wire were driven into their flesh and their 
haunches bedecked with spiked balls and flags. Maddened with 
pain, they were then allowed to dash riderless down the Corso, 
v/ith a reckless indifference to their own safety and that of the 
dense masses of people who choked the sidewalks, until stopped 
at the end of a mile by employees who held carpets in front of 
them. The owner of the winner bore off a prize banner. 

Formerly these races excited the greatest emulation among 
the noblest houses in Borne, and the winners would hang up the 
])riz6 banners in their private chapels. Thus from the middle 
of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century we 
find all the most aristocratic names in Borne on the list of 
winners. In 1788, however, Goethe tells us, the horse-races 
were no longe'" crnfined to the aristocracy, but the middle and 
lower cla..sc;' .ilsc took part in them : “ The great men are parsi- 
monious; thoy h( .d aloof from the proceedings.” Finally they 
were entirely abandoned by the patrician to the plebeian. (See 
Agatha, St.) 

Barnabas, St., one of the patrons of Milan. His feast is on 
the day of his nativity, June 11. This unusual selection of a 
birthday in lieu of a death-day was partly me to the fact that 
he was not commemorated in either the East or the West until 
late. Elorus of Lyons first introduced the name of St. Barnabas 
in the Western martyrology. Badulph de Bivo, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, speaks of the feast of the saint as being 
generally observed then, but Paul HI. was the first to allow 
proper lessons in the Breviary of Cardinal Quifiones for this day. 
The Abyssinian Church commemorates St. Barnabas on Decem- 
ber 17. He was not one of the original twelve apostles, although 
he is styled an apostle by Luke (Acts xiv. 13). He accompanied 
Paul on his missions to the Jews and Gentiles, and tradition 
asserts that he carried the gospel to Milan. He is said to have 
been stoned to death by a heathen mob in Cyprus. 

Mark and other Christians buried him near the site of his 
martyrdom. More than four centuries later, in the time of 
the Emperor Zeno, his relics were found and removed to Con- 
stantinople, a stately church being erected over them and dedi- 
cated in his honor. It is said that the saint’s skeleton arms 
clasped across his breast a copy of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, written in Hebrew by St. Barnabas himself. On the 
occupation of Cyprus by the Saracens in the seventh century, 
the head and some other relics of the saint are said to have been 
translated to Milan. The translation of these relics to a new 
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shrine was made in 1521, and an anneal feati^al Instituted to 
commemorate it, to which the Pope attaehea an iridul'^-eiic-’e of a 

hundred years. ^ ' 

Toulouse, however, ckims to be in possession of rival relic*^ in 
the church of St. Saturninus. May 27 is the fea>t of the lio 
ventionof these to Toulouse. Saussaye in his ** lialiiran Mar- 
tyrology says, '‘the head is now exp7jsed there to veneralion, 
apart from the body, which reposes in its own shrine ” This 
head \vas examined arid^verified in 1807 by Clement de Burbazan, 
Vicar- General. It is still at Toulouse. Other heads are in the 
church of Edna in Bergamo, in the cathedral at Geri«.a, in the 
Jesuit church at iSTapIes, and at Andechs in Bavaria. Fraf^ments 
of the same head are in Prague, Cremona, and Pavia. ^ 

In England the feast of St. Barnabas is sometimes known as 
Barnabee s Bay. It was usual in some churches to decorate the 
altars with garlands of flowers. In Hesket, an extensive parish 
of Cumberlandshire, England, the Court of Inglewood Forest is 
held annually on June 11 in the open air. The suitors assem- 
ble by the highway-side at a place marked only by an ancient 
thorn, where the annual dues to the lord of the Ibrest, eomposi- 
tions for improvements, etc., are paid ; and a jury for the whole 
jurisdiction is chosen from among the inhabitants of twenty 
mesne manors who attend on this spot. 

Barring Out. An obsolescent practice among British school- 
boys of excluding the school-master from the proper scene of 
his labors by barricading the doors and windows and holding 
the place in a state of siege until the master acceded to their 
demands. The time chosen was during the Christmas season in 
some places and at Shrove Tuesday in others. The understand- 
ing was that if the boys could keep their teacher on the outside 
of the academy door for the full term of three days, the deposed 
dignitary was bound by custom to enter into a capitulation with 
the youngsters, and to grant to them certain demands relating 
to the number of holidays for the ensuing year, to the allot- 
ment of the hours of study and recreation, and to other impor- 
tant points connected with the economy of the establishment. 
On the other hand, if the pupils failed in holding the school- 
house against their assailants for the period of three days, the 
master admittedly had a right to dictate his own terms in all 
those matters which have been mentioned. He obtained also 
the momentous right of castigating at will the actors in the 
rebellion, — a labor which they always took care to save him, 
in cases where they were successful, by making that point the 
subject of a very explicit condition in the act of capitulation. 
This document, it may be observed, was commonly drawn up in 
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ino^t tliplomatJe style, securities for the 

iH'inir provided on both ^ides, and 
f ,r- ut!ix-d hv fiia^ter and tiie scholars, or hy plenipi>tc* 

? afO‘- nppMinfrd ly flu* latter for the purpose/ The li 
’iiilt pari’*'*^' wtTe then at peace fe>r the year. 

1 lie trnivr atid i:^-ntie Addison is said to have beeii the leaolox* 
ifs a fariMii our duriiii^^ his scdiool-days at Lichfield, 
tiiA Im have di-fdayrd a degree of disorderly daring scarcely i3:i- 
in fhc fiiiiin* “parson in a tie-wigA 

Liroliricld reports that the custom still prevails in ( hinibe^x* - 
land.. “A few years a.goA he sajs, "* the Daiston School 3 othi*ci 
received a letter from d be master, requesting that the school 
riiiirfit close on the Thiirsda}' before Christmas instead of 
Friday, coi tlie ground that the 'old barbarous custom of barriri,^^ 
oiif the sehool-master might no longer be resorted to. If tl^-O 
r^cliciol were opened «>ri the Friday the master was of opiniox^ 
that the cd:ii.!ilreii might possibly be persuaded by outsiders Jto 
make an attempt to bar him out, and would then have to sutf ox* 
a large amoiiiit of severe castigation. The school accordiii^l^^ 
closed on the Thursday, much to the regret of the chairman a- rici 
others, who would like to have witnessed the repetition oT so 
aiHueni a custom.” 

Bartholomew, St., the Apostle, whose day is celebrated oxx 
Aiigust 24, is variously represented as the son of Prince Ptolo- 
niieus and of a siraple husbandman. His name means ‘‘son of" ^ 
drawer of water,” Tradition says that on the dispersion of tlio 
afiosties hetraveliec! as far as India, entering pagan temples and 
impifsiiig silence upon the oracles, curing the possessed and con- 
verting mighty princes. On his return through Armenia he 
flayed alive and then criieified. His bones were dispersed 
the heathen, but a monk, informed by a vision, gathered the^ox 
together at night-time, when they shone like Are, and carriod 
the!!i to Benevento, where they still repose. Another legend 
asserts that the relies were transferred to Horne. His attribcit:^^ 
Is a large knife, in addition to which he sometimes carries bis 
own skin on his arm. At the abbey of Croyiand, in Lineolxi- 
shire. England, there used to be a distribution of knives to 0 . 1 1 
et)niers on the sainfs day. But the custom grew to be 
lioaneialiy orierr)!is that it was abolished in the time of Edwai*d 
IV. by Abbot John de Wisbech. In the parish of Dorrington. 
in the same county the maidens would go in procession on St:-. 
Barthoiomew's Day to a small chapel whose floor they strewod 
wdih rushes. Thence they proceeded to a piece of land ealii 3 d 
the .Play-Garths, where they were joined by most of the inhab- 
itants of the {dace, and the remainder of the day was passed in. 
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rural sports. It was a eiistoiri iri ♦ 

various seliools to lueot fipo i 'iav *41. 1 l ‘ 1 . > . . 

cussions. The praeiiee t 'Jnr^ iO v \ ■ . 

but has now «Ji,-ap|K-urf.l. Ti,. r.‘ u*-- 1/ . . ■ ‘ . .. 

Londoiij a^ celeb raiAil iair. wiih.o. i ^l. t 

mew, but it became sr) in it- « h.ira* % a’ ' 

last put down. 

A popular En^ii^h di-ticli aliiidr>. lo ihr ^ -v 

evenings at about this period : 

St. Biirifi'.l -iji %v 

Bfireis iL- ] sj *v/.. 

But, as the feast happens ju.Ht fbriv dav-* a!‘^»'r 
the good Bartholomew is looked ujnm dcirv.'fs*r tLe 

<5[uaraTitiDe of rain that is due if Si. SwitLiiid f,»-; raio^* 

St. Bartleriivi.s nvdnih wip*^- dry 
Ail the tears that St Swithi!i can erv. 

Of course it often happens that after a *-hvi\very the 

rain clears off towards the end of the nmiitii preparat-*f^e\- t«ia 
sunshiny September, The verification tlie prsw^ro euiterlv 
looked for in still other phrases: - As BanhoIomewS Day. 
the whole autumn,” and, again, 

If the 24th of Ai 2 gu.st be fair ar)d ^lear. 

Then hope for a pnj.spt.‘D.'U.s aumiaii ihjd year. 

The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, whic-h has east a hh,.^>ij 
stain upon the feast, took place on the eve of St, Barthol».mjew 
in 1572. Charles IX. of France, Catherine de Medici?^ the 
queen mother, the Duke of xAnjou. ami the Gui»e.>^, had dolt-r- 
mined upon the extermination of the Hiiuueiiots. The .dau^de 
ter was to be indiscriminate: the Princes of Cunde aid .Navarre 
were the only Protestants to be spared. Chaiie>, in a mviiivut 
of compassion, endeavored to persuade the yuuim^ Count de 
la Eoehefoucault to remain that night in the Lemvre. but with- 
out success. Everything had been arrange*!. Suddeidv'. deep 
in the night, a pistol was hred; the toedn of St.-fierniain 
sounded the assault, and the Duke of Guise ami his band «.>f 
wretches rushed upon the defeneeless Protesfanis. Gin.-e 
for the abode of the noble old Admiral Coiigiiy. cryiii^^., - lo 
death! to death!” but he did not dare to meet liie adiinrai fare 
to face. Breme, one of his German guards, ascended the stairs, 
and found a venerable old man engaged in his devuiioiiA^ *' Art 
thou Coligny V” demanded the assassin. am.’' replied the 
admiral: ^ young man, respect my gray hairs. ’ Breme thrusl 
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his sword through the helpless old man, crying to those below, 
“He is done for!” To satisfy the remorseless Guise, the body 
of the admiral was flung into the street. Thus perished Coligny, 
one of the noblest and purest men of that day. Over ten 
thousand Protestants are said to have been slain that night in 
Paris alone, five hundred of whom were men of rank. Great 
numbers also fell in the provinces. But Catholic historians con- 
tend that the number has been greatly exaggerated. 

Basil the Great, St. (328-380). The second in rank in the 
Greek Church, and the founder of the Basilieans, the only mo- 
nastic order known in that Church. His festival is celebrated in 
the Western Church on June 14, the day of his ordination, but 
in the Eastern on January 1, his death-day. He was a great 
preacher and a great theologian, but, fearing for his humility, 
retired to the desert as a hermit. In 370 he became Bishop of 
Cgesarea. He disobeyed the orders of the Emperor Yalens ter 
use the Arian rites. The Emperor threatened him even witb 
death, but to no avail. Then Yalens determined to awe the 
prelate into submission. He came in great pomp with his court 
and soldiers to church on the feast of the Epiphany. But Basiil 
would not notice him even when he came to the altar with his 
oblation. Yalens swooned and fell into the arms of an attendant 
Baffled again and again, he finally suffered Basil to go his own 
way. Some of the relics of the saint are said to be preserved 
at Bruges, brought thither in 1187. 

Bathilda, St. (Fr. Bathilde, BaldocMde, or Bauteur.) The 
wife of Clovis III., King of France, and after his death regent 
of the kingdom. Her festival is celebrated in France on Jan- 
uary 30, the anniversary of her death (about a.d. 680), but is 
named on the 26th in the Eoman Martyrology. She founded 
many churches and religious houses, especially the great abbey 
of Corbie in Picardy, and the church of the Holy Cross at 
Chelles, near Paris, where she is buried in a rich silver shrine. 
Le Boeuf in his “Histoire du Diocese de Paris” asserts that six 
nuns were cured of inveterate distempers, attended with fre- 
quent fits of convulsions, by touching the relics of St. Bathilde, 
when her shrine was opened on July 13, 1631. 

Bavo or Bavon, St. (589-653), patron of Ghent in Flanders, 
and of Haarlem in Holland. His festival is celebrated on the 
anniversary of his death, October 1. His name in the world 
was Allowin. He was a profligate nobleman, but the death of 
his wife and the preaching of St. Amandus converted him. The 
remainder of his life he spent in various cells and huts con- 
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lij liiiiiHtlf jti tho \v(hhIh adjoiniiiijr tbo monastery of St. 
r1r-r lii^ 1 1 lii'iit . iiis tHHiversiou was tbllowod by that of sixty 
til liiH frihiw iitiliU's, who toumlod the chureli of St. Bavo at 
tilioiil, whrro liiH relies iH‘mained until the church was torn 
|dnee lo^a citadel, when they wore transferred to 
Si, Jtiliii H tliureh, whieh was re-named in his honor and is now 
I lie eiiliiedriil etf (thent. An arm of St, Bavo is kept in a silver 
ofiso III. lliiiirleiii ill the church which boars his name. 

IJcc., Bccs^ t*r Bega, St. A saint whose name is commemo- 
riticd ti 4 llie iiliht'v in (Uunherland known by any one of these 
llirn^ liiiiiieH, Hint who appiuirs in the ..Latin ealeiular on Septem- 
l*rr th |.iri.diiiliiy her dmitlr-day. Legend asserts that she was the 
diitiifliicr ttl an Irish king who on the eve of licr wedding to a 
itf ilie tiiiigof Nbirwuy escupe<l hy night to preserve her 
Ilf %irgiiitl)‘, ami lived tor many years in a cell which she 
ftiiili fiir lier.’^tdf near the site of the ahlioy. This was towards 
riiiHiH tsf flic HcVimth century. 8 ho was celebrated during 
tirr lilidiine tor litu' austerity and (duirity, the latter leaciing her, 
4tiriii;:( biiilding of her monastery, to ])re|)aro with her own 
Iniiid I till' of thi' masons and to wait upon them in their 
himiiadug from phuui to place like a bee laden with 
looiin . Sio^ r«aiiaini-d down to the Middle Ages t,iie patroness 
of liihiiriouH and often opprt'ssed jiopulation of the district. 
A brandri *iaid have betm given to her hy an angel was re- 
giirdMl m a HatTod rofn*, and petty tyrants against whom there 
wiiH fiH uiiici* diUence were uuuU'. to swear u|)on it, in the belief 
tiiiii a pe rjury ciiuunitted (ui so Ha<n*e(l a pledge could not pass 
Ulijoininhrd. 

lire Cimlosna, A superstition wlueh prevails in rural Eug- 
l.ind and New t’lngluml, and also in parts of Europe, is that boos 
will * liter tiv away t>r tlic on tln^ (X'casion of a death in the 
iitii Hiinte mu' kmxdv uti tludr hive and tell them of 
a 111 ..mi plneeH tlie hivt'S ari‘ further put into mourning, or, 
aitaiieahil of ihe funeral biscuit is otVered to the bees. Whit- 
lirr'n |iMem 'dVliing the Bees” is founded on this custom: 

I - ndi'r the i^nnhui wall, 

EMiavanl iuhI hack, 

Went ilreitrily sinidui*: the. (•h<>re-.«i;irl snuill, 

I eju’h hiv<^ witli a shred at hlue.k. 

* H 5 t ‘H’ ^ 

And th«- .'Je!: she wan ever Hiiiee 

t ti IIJ V ‘'HI' anlliuh ntt : 

?U Im.iih’, pretty been, llv notlxuieol 
Ali'.trevi Mary i-i tka<l ami gone!’’ 



iOi 




In pliuvH Ih^iw nr<‘ l«^‘iiuilh' in^'iiiH.| in I'lsiirr’ilM 
custoni of ilu^ Htiiiio Hurt U ini0ilP»ni-4 m iIhm jn4r;ivcrH|4i I't^-tii 
Ijondmi *4rf/ii^’ ot‘ So|;tiriiil»t’r Ct. "A ^iipr-r^i it 

prevaiii^ at ovory fiiioo'al in hovnii *4 funiun^ rnuiril 

inveH that to llm if to’ ioi4 mn , :in4 tliJit af 

tha nionient tlio t*nr|rNi* t’lirrani niH ni ihn 

At a fiiiioral liiin’ at f ’nilmoptMii. m |Hn, ,,iin4i?rr 

Eoi(laiuf ofa rioli ni4 larinor, jii-**! a.H ilu.M-nrpH«^ m;t^* 
heur.sa, iuhI tiu* a nuiufto*. 4i ,i%% n 

iti ortiar fl^r tlia n| tlo* litiiiiiif a p^’r-^nn raia'4 'nist, 

‘‘Turn tha boon!’' winui a ^oraant. whu bml lo* kia-Hiir^ls^^r-- ?.*i -o.Sf.-ti. 
a custonn instaji*! of titriiini,^ tlia bu'oH roiuiol, liffrti ilinn tif* ao t 
than laid thaiii thovit mi ilioir .Hiiio-'*. ’fho iIuh i-ti 

vatiedi iuMtaiitly aitaokoil iiiai faHUoir*! on tlio jimi tin.*n' 

ridors, It wtw in vain lln.n' i^itl|ojn‘4 oif : ilm |trr-*4 l»m'j|o:t.i^o^ri 
followed, and loft liirii* hIihi^.h h,h marL** of ilndr indit^naf A 

giUjenil c'onfu.'^ioii itHtk ji!iiot% aHondod nnlti *»!' Ii.uIh. 

etc., and tbo rtirp.HiMliinnj^ tlm onntliot loti nnattoioio-d , 
wan it till uftor a ooii.Hiiloruldo luno that ilo- tun^Tiil iittriolanr.4 

could ha ralliail in t^rilot to prooood to fho- mlornn-iit ot ih-otr 
decfEHod frituul 

Ah ju^ood ofdor rikiinfly r^luiotrd m il'if* rntiio-.- o- '■** 

tiia hcCH for llio ho«*‘^ and hy tlio si io*l iii=ippr*^|o.'?. 

that in Koy|diiin hiorMj^ly pldoH iIh^ hro .•dooild t‘i-| 0 -o’o-ist t'-’% 
autl that itt hilor tiiiio-'* it .Hhiodd havo hr-r.mio * n-*' 

French Fniijdro. In Fr.*mo%i tho r♦*yld nouOlo and *iinndar4 
tluckly Hcwn willi mddoii hor^^, and m ft^o i.nnl* c > !■■’■ 
in liirdl tlirfo Wofo tii^^OiiVoCrd fhrr'o- loindrrd 
the name proriHiH iiioial 

In iionian (hilholir day.'^ in Fin^hiod, nod ovi a 
rural jiurinhoH in Aniorit'a, it n^rd to hi^ n rj|-iiMin i... ii« tii-.-. 

contra of a Isivo of hia^*** n Hiiiall pioo^ mI’ tioi ^u-in-rd H ■•on- 
rcptitioUHly aarriotf away tr»»in iho ronoiouoMii I'lo-i 
tha “ lifflo t o*d A ifitt*4hf and li lo^ ■»iii|*pM‘ird to» iii-ioiro fn»-. 
from all luirm iind !«» inoroaHo tio-sr powo-r of lii.-osr-y 
Tha CU-Hfoni wm-* dr'iiMiiiM’rd hy If^o t huroh. tlai^vlor, iii hi^ 
“ KchooH from idd t I oIIh Ismw ilto h* rtdo.ik4'" t- 

irravercuca id’ iladr ownor, rainod a -^dirino ar*oind tho- >“oior^d 
broad, to- atiow 

IIm"* lli'.*!; liJ! 

|l» S |j I *. 14 1 

■ »l I 

In Mni^Lniid if rMfms*h'ri»d ntilnoky to laiv *»r '-toli 
niUHt l»a i^ivon, antf 4*0 dotir»- in roturn inahrH a |^i|> *4 , 4 . l 

of aurn, a pa^ or Mdirr r»|uividoiii,, StMls'sn imU o 4 . 

tisriva, hut piuo uwny and dio l#y dogroon, It m i^vo-i* iitdt.okif 
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fiir It. Hwiiriti Hi* Invs t(> st^Ulo on strange premises, unless they 
life- olaiiiuMl hy the owner. When bees die, or even 

wlirii the) remove or go away trom their hives, there will be a 

ilf’iiili ill ilit^ owners family. 

lit V if'^ol we find the story that Jupiter endowed the bee with, 
if.n iiinr^eiloiis iiitilligemHi because when as an infant he lay con- 
fi'iiir'tl I'roiii his fatlu‘r s search in the Cretan cave bees fed him 
ttilii tioiioy. 1'lie ('retails themselves came to his aid by dancing 
ar^^iiiiid llie babe and rattling brazen cymbals to drown the cries 
iliiii itiiit’lii have luaraytMl liim. To this latter legend is traced 
flio still miHiom of pursuuig swarms of bees with the 

r|iMig*»r of keys on pans and kettles in order to induce them to 
till w II. ‘ IHiuy argues that hccauso this clatter is always 
Iiiiiiie wiiim bees swarm, therefore they must bo gifted with the 
■Htnose of lieurtitg, which is ra-thor curious logic. In “ Tusser 
n |I74 I) in a paragraph with considerably more good 
simse : ‘file tiidding advr them with a warming-pan, frying- 
or kottle is of gooil use to let the neighbors know you have 
II swarm in llu' air, which you claim wherever it alights, but I 
tifdtevo »»i" very little purpose to the roclauning of the bees, who 
iir*' fiiougbl io ildight in no noise but their own. 


ilrlla til the larger sense of the word, bolls are of unknown 
iiiihiuifv b’rtim the very earliest ages wo hear of meta 
that yielded musical notes when struck by metal 
w or clapper.Hl and Un^ names of such instruments are usu- 
div tniiistaied as bnlls. Hut it is doubtful, for example, whether 
Iti;- ^nddoii bells desiTibcd in Kxodus xxviii. 33-35 as part ot 
,h.. Hh.iuvl ..!■ Aunm uv.v uuythu.f^ hut jan<rhng <>gamgt8 
...tiu.’ kri worn i>v ilu‘ hlgh-^lno^^t. I ho Humc doubt hangs 
tin- tiiiiiuuahulatiug Kgyptian which were 

u, lUiUouiuH. tho muTod loaHts o( Ohii-ib. 

..uuill hr..i,/,.. I-.4U vv.u'o tuuu.l hy Layanl lu 

r..ud 111 Nuii-v.'h. lU'U liko alHO in tho modern houso woio many 
If,.- l..■^■U'«i.m iuBtruimmts that wo find doBcnbod p’ 

.l... tnalnMuw, a..<l the or hat-shapod 

wh'i. h mvit...l tho am-iont (irookH to the 

n-M. wliirii vva- ■> Oodoncei lebetes, 

wtm a sftiiiller tJiiliiinabulum. 
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Larfi^e bells appear to have originated in China. Tradition 
asserts that popular justice hells were in use there in every large 
town long before the birth of Christ, These were fixed to the 
wall above the head of the prince or governor. A rope a mile 
or so in length was attached to each, and laid so temptingly 
along the main thoroughfare that the humblest sutferer from 
injustice seldom hesitated to tug at it. As soon as the bell 
sounded, the governor sent for the petitioner, and “ serious busi- 
ness, craving quick despatch,” met with instant and honest 
recognition. And even above the head of the Emperor himself 
there was such a noisy friend to the people, but he who rang it 
without sufficient cause — and His Celestial Majesty was often 
difficult to please in this particular — was switched in a very 
lively manner. 

Bells were unused by the early Christians. During the heathen 
persecutions it was of course impossible to call the faithful by 
any signal which would have attracted public notice. After 
Constantine’s time, monastic communities used to signify the 
hour of prayer by blowing a trumpet, or by rapping with a 
hammer at the cells of the monks. The invention of church- 
bells is often ascribed to Bishop Paulinus of Hola in Campania, 
who died in 431. From his native town and district came, it is 
urged, the Latin names for a bell, nola and campana, the latter 
still surviving in Italy. But more cautious historians think that 
it was only the facile etymologies which suggested the ascription 
of the invention to the bishop ; for in his extant writings no 
mention of bells is made, and it is quite certain that the terms 
nola and campana are of a date anterior to the time of Paulinus. 

Whoever the inventor, church-bells had come into use in some 
parts of Europe before the seventh century. It was the bells 
of St. Stephen’s Church in Sens whose clangor frightened away 
the besieging army of Clotaire II. in the year 610. Bede men- 
tions their existence in England in his day. It has been asserted 
that they were unknown to the Eastern Christians until the 
ninth century, when Duke Ursus of Yenice sent twelve great 
bells as a present to the Byzantine Emperor Michael, who erected 
a belfry for them at the church of St. Sophia. In the East, 
however, their general introduction was checked by the spread 
of Islam, the Mohammedans forbidding their use even to the 
Christians, partly from a kind of superstitious dread, and partly 
because they might be used as signals for revolt. 

In the Western Church, bells, like other church furniture, 
were solemnly consecrated before being taken into use. This 
custom still continues in Catholic countries. It is ecclesiastically 
known as ‘‘blessing the bell,” though it is more popularly called 
“ the baptism of the bell,” a title by which the office is mentioned 
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m mrly m tlw im\i\x century. The bishop washes the bell with 
liiily wilier, it with the oil of the sick outside and with christn 
aiiil luHtly places it under the thurible with burning in- 
He pniyn repeatedly that the sound of the bell may 
ft¥uil t«i t^umruon the faithful, to excite their devotion, to drive 



IUJ‘TiaM OF* A Bell. 
(From rieart.) 


. , kikUo U'lTify evil Hpirits. Thus consecrated, bells 

.h <-anni:t bo r«ng without the consent 

,h.. steeples, hut also the 

aL'"in Set-Turch?; 

!uiM MiiitH, whi<di lire thus ■pnjjiand at the time of the 

Tb, WHS a rabid No- 

itii'l 'ViiH ' ^ -v now hell^ turn it upside 

I V rabble, whu'b would ^‘P. ; j bacchanalian revels. 

.tJvu iill it with wine. S’ Oxford, Salisbury, and 

I:,:::; - »*■ 
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summoned the soldiers to arms, it sounded the alarm in fire or 
tumult. Often the chief bell in the cathedral belonged not to 
the cathedral chapter, but to the town, and the rights of the 
burghers were jealously guarded against ecclesiastical encroach- 
ment. He who commanded the bell commanded the town, for 
at a moment’s notice its sound could rally and concentrate hiB 
adherents. Hence a conqueror commonly acknowledged the 
political importance of bells by melting them down; and the 
cannon of the conquered was in turn melted down to be used in 
the suppression of revolts. 

Other civil uses of bells may be briefly indicated. The curfew 
(q.v.) was rung at or about eight o’clock to command the ex- 
tinguishment of all lights. At Strasburg the Holy Ghost Hell, 
dating from 1375, is rung when two fires are seen in the town 
at once. The recall or storm bell warns travellers in the plain 
of storms coming from the Yosges Mountains. The Thor or 
gate bell, for closing and opening the gates of the city, has been 
cast three times (1618, 1641, and 1651). 

The inscriptions on old European bells are full of curious an- 
tiquarian interest. Most common of ail is that which Schiller 
has used as the motto of his most famous lyric, ^‘The Son^ of 
the Bell:” 

Yivos voco ; mortuos plango; falgura frango. 

('* I call the living ; I mourn the dead ; I break the lightning.”) 

This is frequently expanded into the less epigrammatic form, 

Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, conjugo clerum ; 

Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro ; 

Eunera plango, fulgura frango, Sabhata pango ; 

Excito centos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos. 

(“ I praise the true God, I summon the people, I assemble the clergy ; 1 
mourn the dead, I put the plague to flight, I grace the feast ; I wail at tlic*) 
funeral, I abate the lightning, I proclaim the Sabbath; I arouse the iiid.o~ 
lent, I disperse the winds, I appease the revengeful.”) 

Yery old and very common is the following: 

Gaudemus gaudentibus, 

Dolemus dolentibus. 

(a -^0 rejoice with the joyous, we sorrow with the sorrowing.”) 

And this : 

I to the church the living call. 

And to the grave do summon all. 

In many of the old spires of English churches are foixnd 
painted or written, in old English script, ‘^Laws of the Belfry-.’^ 
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rhfft* in lilt iiuir« 
liaUtl UiiiT, whifh 


curiouH oxatnplo extant than the following 
is foiuul in St. John’s Church, Chester: ’ 


Yt»u rinijjtnv all obaervo these orders well, 
lie tortlcts rj pence who turns ore a bell : 

And ht' y' rin^t's with either spur or batt 
Ui?^ (i jH‘nt‘e (MM'tuinoly shall pay for yh 
.UkI he that spoil or doth disturbe a peale 
SliuU pay his 4 pence or a cann of ale; 

And In* that is harde to curse or sweare 
Shull pay his 12 pence and forbeare. 

'riiest* eustoniH elstnvhere now are used 
Lt'st hells and rinji;erH be abused. 

Vtui i;-allants, then, y^ on purpose come to ring 

See that you coyne alonge with you doth bringe; 

Autl further also if y® you ring here 

You must ring truly with bande and eare 

Or td^e your forlhds surely pay 

Full spetHlily, and that without delay. 

Our laws art^ old, yy are not new, 

The seKtoue looketh for his due. 


tlu^ ikinouH city in tho south of France which during 
|Hudutl id* tho Fapal expatriation from Eo me — 1305-1377 — 
Will tlio rojiidoiKHMd’ seven suecoasive Popes, has always been 
oHproiitlly taiiHnis tur its bolls. It was the ville sonnante^ the 
idtvT et* Rabelais, In its jialmy days it had three 
Imiitrri'tl bolls, wbieb were always ringing the offices of the 
rtiiiroh. Spetdullv famous was the silver bell at the cathedral, 
tt bioli ovon uftiu*‘ tbe return of the Papal court to Eome would 
nil*/ ijf its own volition to announce the accession or death 
id' a Ihtpe, in tlu^ latter ease tolling without cessation for the 
fipuo’o of twentydbur hours: 


^rhtui pi‘al(‘<l the note of a silver hell, 

Ami tln^ great city her breath did draw 
quii’k, and th(^ gunners paused in awe, 

Waiting some portent; for they know 
The silvitr hell maids never so 
Fnmi that liigU tower its single tone 
Save when a Ihipe ascends a throne, 

(h- haply when Death calls for him. ^ , 

* * (Mistral: Calendau,) 


ISul Hucli uiitcmiitic netion was necessarily rare, and for 
TasionH the hells, like all others, required services 
.,r l.rll riiii'crs, who hceaiuo exceptionally proficient in their ar^ 

: u whv famous also for the persona -««<^T."irthev 

th.'V foil lor thifu- mo.tal-tongucd protegees, a hiuwt as if they 
i Ini', heings. An old ringer of St. Agricol for example 
uZSX,, koL u,, u, U. toll to ki» it »«d bestow oo ,t a 




no 


thouBtuni IrriiiB «»l' t |,, .; ,,* i. 

White IViiiteiifH i.vih li-tup ^r.u-' i *: ^ i i. j ,-,4 

wan iiBed ttM‘i!i!^iii|^ il ^ 

his behiveti bnll, Vfii? i** r ^ 'jj ; 4^ t % ,- *■ ^- 

vvhieh, reverbrniletl i^v iln’ ^ n- m h 1. 5 !. - ;; 

the eitv iiiiil far ii«*r**j 4 ,H file I’liiie. I u-.-t. I.. *. * |,. j 

Btill eifugin^ tti lib l»el!. 

The largenl if ii»d the uumi liitu-u-^ hr it m 

great belt af Mtw'iiw/'' Mr t 'Mr K^h^.*L.4 >.! 4.''- 

ItB weight IH about IIIHImii |. 4 HU'- t-i A' i .0% *-o«? 'ii I' . M 
material in eHiiiuiiled iii | Mv hL *1, j? t 

$b(i00,0(HI WIIB lltbled III |UV* I ♦ ?*•*.%.;-», |.: i!,-. .!<• 

iiobleH at the lime of ih”» I-*-!; 05 ^t-.-ur 

feet in height iiful twenty twni fr -i ’n 4 kuio’?* r I» , .iio •' .. 
the EmpreHH Aitiie in ITdd tiir4iil -. 4 ' | !v I- 

eeHHor whieh liml Iwii gnsitfv 4 iaaag ‘'4 li.^- K-ii?.-; Irn. .■• 
held it were tle:Hlrf»yrd hr 111 r- in l#:U. .oj .t- ? i* 

Another Htory IB tliiit li ono-.-k-^^-d m "h.* 1, ..-.a- 

never hung III ail If noimiio'-d ui th.ir.nth *r 4 - * m - 

Emperor NieholitH in It. m n-.w •-! .1 ^ >t 

and tiirough the t^pi-iiing i-f ih.*-^ l-r.’ikL ..'..u, |. ^ ^ ^ 

name time. 

There in another I--;! tfi il;.- .4 Ar-,. e-.-M,,* 

120dH)h porilldH. 41|i,n H thu >.i , = 1 ... i : n. a fA.^, 

.It ia rung three liiiie.*^ a ^e.ur. ;a-’. .. o 4 ..r.r nr 4 ) ..,.r .v ^ 

I IH Hound i'H !lk*' itie rM-irn.g -b^anl Ke,«ie:.|.rr U, ^ ■». .., r, 
ttiwer are wvi-ra! Miher b* 4 le wr;A;»h-n,* siMu i e.-:. 

The ‘“great tndl of t inini’' in |;’us*nn |...r-: 'i 

fburtemi tee! in I}eigl4 and diAMir?u-f |r, .'< 

there in a hell, moe lanon t. /r-amd, 

pourulH, 

A bell in Vienna weigle^ 10,000 |M.rir.4e aed * Kn ^rr '4 - :■ 
in one of I‘ipllil weiglil, A beh or 14 .e - e. 

pounds, 'fhe large'll bell m Kiiglvi-n'l n 4.^ H s.,;;, e.ri K, ; 1 


“ Hig Ben/' widgliing difiioo .,.| |>* 

irt in Erfurt, i teriiiiiny. 

.nl ^4 


Tile largest bid! on ihf; 

» • !■ i ^ : 

•1 a? If >n*r4- 

the cat bet, fral, and wrjgli,*^ 4 !* hao |,, 

» tj; 

oi 4 1 


Paria, abii weighs ‘jri.iimi xg, p...fr* -At I:,.!...,-, -.xr,:.-:- 

17 /><HI ptmndH, iind ■* 1; rr.it T^*.e, ii,*. 

n^HlU pmUid.H. Idle '• J a»'s|neb,fA- ■' -! P;.|f.-, ^ *-ai» I |m»I . -t 

15,uhii ptHiiidB, I'moi, ’ ;ii i..|:v,- 4 ., I 'a .-• ^ I;: 

poumln, and St. Piiiii4, ^4' I,. A;.i ,f;: | |.nus»-f? 

Tfie hidepefitlent'r fl.di .|f. ll‘ . .j,' 4.:^ ■-xi-'; | 

the^Menei'h FHimtln and Ij oou d'h.'. 

Libtsrty flVll, *4 Pln.^eb ijd.ia, m ti!ji 'i'eM-j tn# 
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bi^ll wliifti jii July, 177(), rang out the announcement of the 
fiiliijitiuii iif the Uechiratiou of Independence. It was subse- 
lirtikeii when ringing a hrc-aUirm. It is now suspended 
II rliiiiii tjf thirtiuni links from the ceiling in the hall of the 

SliilodlouHo in Philadelphia, 

tltdb were eurreutly believed to calm storms, to avert light- 
iiiiiil, l«i dinjierne peHtilenccH, to extinguish fires, to exorcise 
ileitmiiH, and tlrive away enemies. Among the superstitious 
rmairdiHl to have taken place in Old St. Paul’s Church in 
wiw the '‘ringiiige the hallowed belle in great tempests 
iiglitiiiiigH,’’ 

i diiircdi IioHh were atul in some Catholic countries still are 
ttilleil lUr the dying, or tlnmo who are passing out of the world. 
tt#"iire they wer<^ kiunvu as passing bells (q. v,). The custom 
Ilf liilitiig hells slowly and solemnly after deaths and before 
liiiioral:^ iH Midi iHuunum in England. 

i If I lie varirtl xmm in times past and present of small bells only 
II Ihw oiiii ho chroui(de<l here. The custom of banging bells on 
tlio iiocliH uf horsoH ami cattle, in use among the Eomans, still 
i^iirvivoH, irnpiH-ially in Switzerland. In Italy they are often made 
Ml Imkt’d oarih ; thcHC have a very sweet sound, and cost but a 
jiiooiy . 11ic hidls arc \iscful in the dark, or when the animals 
fiiHf ’wear them have strayed out of sight. Hunting-hawks 
wrtv ihrtiirriy supplied with small bells to aid recovery. The 
iitliirhing hI Huudl spherical hells or crotals to driving- and 
igliirig ln>rsi‘S is common in many parts of Europe and 
Xmvrivu, 'Hie crotals so used are often identical with those 
in llriiiNh gravi^H, which were suspended on the spears of 
wiiiTi*uvi. 11 io dustman’s bell survives in some rural localities 
114 Knglatid. So (hies the liell of tlio town crier, or bellman. 
I'lio five postman, with his hand-bell to collect letters, 

went out when tln^ present postal system came in. On the otlier 
liiiiid. the mutlindHdl, the milvvay-hell, the dock-bell, the stage* 
lii-ll, and ttm half hour hells at sea, still survive. Ihe hanging 
lif hvlh in private houses, to ho rung by means of wires trom 
llm dillVrent upartmeuts, is a comiiarativcly modern 
dating fimn the reign of George 1., hut even this is rapidly dr - 
iU'iaK i.. iuv.,r Or tlio dccti-u-, boll nyHte.u, where the push- 

ml i»raHtnull knob or button arouses a current of electricity tha^ 

H Hi.iull biimuior in motion. Other imw fW^alions ^ 
wimo nriiioililo uro rovolntionizinf-; ancient methods eteij vMKie 
the whole of civili/.cd life is still, as formerly, set to 

bell nmtie in one shiipo or another. 

«» « 'I’lin Iliilv Oit.v of India, and the Mecca of Hindoo 

u lie. «. * of fofiy •“oy. 
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la U.uaivs tlu.iv ui-o no(, lower thiui'from twenty to twentv 
u.- Unthrui.m, «r lnj.li-caHte Hindoos/They have 

t. uiu.l u\or the ttmiplon, the Huored wells, streams, andreser- 
\.*iu t. Hiiii utlu'r holy jiliu'os about the city. They sunerintend 

liuiur'rr /'•"<' K'vo directions respecting the 
muHlH-i U-.H .vromuiuos wlutdi arc performed. Every sacred spot 
hiiM pefulinrity coiuioctod with it; and it is of areat mo- 

tlmf iiu itiuictiho Hhould bo omitted. They receive the 
tilliniiiirM f lit. iiluiHjlio public diuueiuand the ^ood things which 
ill Viiiif iiiiidcHw nre ever willing to bestow. Some of them are 
Itiriiu d >tnm of 1 he (;aui»:oH, and arc chiefly found on the banks 
Ml IliHf stream, aiding the devotions of the numerous worship- 
diiily ri‘?'«Mrting tliither. 

I H'VtiierH and pilgrims, He|)aratcd or in crowds, enter or depart 
IVmiii iIh^ edy eunstantly throughout the year, especially on occa- 
mT gnnit tt‘H(ivnl.s. ^fhey come from all parts of India. 
Many nirry with them the sacred water of the Ganges in small 
biUlIrn lu'imtetienlly sealed, [)laced in baskets banging from the 
rntiiiieH uf jsileH whi(th they bear upon their shoulders. (See 

Benedict, St. ( Kr. lUinfit ; It. Benedetto ; Sp. Benito')^ founder, 
liiifruin h, and tirst abbot ol‘ the order of Benedictines. Born at 
N*»reta. in Spohdo, in 480, he died at Monte Casino, March 21, 
r*IM, and in eomimamu'uted on his death-day. He became a 
III riiiit at lUhien at Suhiaec), then a wilderness. But he was 
gi’i'atty fenipted by memories of his student life in Rome, espe- 
rudly of a beautiful woman ho had soon there, insomuch that he 
IlniiU tiiim*»t4f irdo a thicket of briers, wherein he rolled himself 
iiiilii be was torn ami bleeding. At the monastery of Subiaco 
tu thin day rones said to have been propagated from these briers 
ari’ HlHjwn, d'ho farnt^ of his sanctity brought man}^ other her- 
iiulH ariunid him, who lived in huts and caves, until at length 
jlmiedifi, for the wdve of order, (‘ornmanded them to build twelve 
monaHleries. In each he |)laeed twelve monks. Later he with- 
dii w to Monte CuHino, wh(*-re ho founded the monastery which 
Imn Iilwayfi Ihicu regarded us the parent of all others of the 

8 
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Benedictine order. Here he promulgated the rules of that 
order. He was at last seized with fever, and ordered his grave 
to be dug; after standing on the edge of it in silent contempla- 
tion, he was borne by his disciples to the altar of the church, 
and after receiving the last sacrament there died. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, St. (1091-1153), founder of the 
abbey of Clairvaux in France, and one of the Fathers of the 
Church. He is commemorated on August 20, his death-day. He 
preached the second Crusade, was the adversary of Abelard and 
of Arnold of Brescia, and a great authority in law as in religion. 
Owing to his special championship of the Virgin Mary, she is 
reported to have visited him twice : once when, ill and unable 
to write, she restored him by her presence ; and again when she 
moistened his lips with the milk from her bosom and made his 
eloquence irresistible. His attributes are the demon fettered 
behind him, three mitres at his feet, as emblems of three bish- 
oprics which he refused, and the beehive, as a symbol of elo- 
quence. He was buried before Our Lady’s altar in Clairvaux, 
and numerous miracles performed at his shrine caused Alex- 
ander III, to canonize him in 1165. 

Bernard of Menthon, St. (923-1008), The founder of the 
hospitals for travellers across the Alpine passes known as “ The 
Great St. Bernard” and “ The Little St. Bernard,” where some 
of the regular canons of St. Augustine have for nine centuries 
ministered charity and offered guidance to distressed travellers 
lost in the snows. He is commemorated in the calendar on June 
15, the day of his burial. He was Archdeacon of Aosta, and 
ior forty years was engaged on missions among the mountaineers. 
His observations of the hardships which Alpine travellers had 
to undergo suggested to him the idea of erecting places of refuge 
for them. He died at Hovara on May 28, 1008 

A clever woman traveller has recorded in the New York Tribune 
her impressions of the Hospice St. Bernard as it now appears : 

“One of the joys of my childhood was to contemplate with 
wide-open eyes, night and morning, as I lay tucked up in my 
little cot, an etching which hung above it, and which represented 
the rescue of two unfortunate travellers half buried in eternal 
snows, by a couple of magnificent, huge St. Bernard dogs. My 
young imagination conjured up mountain disasters ceaselessly, 
and then I took a solemn resolution to become, when I grew 
older, a distinguished Alpine climber. Life decided otherwise 
for me, and, although I have always retained my love for the 
mountains and have spent many summers in the Tyrol, the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, etc., my celebrity as a professional mountaineer is 
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auii. VVUK tnily^H uiljllSic l^he \^fpainted\S\e!^^ 

nliink*,,!” ^'xwcising bis charitable and heroic 

■**Tlii» wiiiit'r was alnamt ow 



iirit'trtil iiitmaHlijrv^ kHiking; ixrim and forbidding in its shroud of 
iiiiil Hv. 1 gazed with delight upon this scene, and so 


0 %nit wm my nagerneHS to roucdi the goal of my ambitions that 
I tiixeit iiij guidoH to nroeeed without dela}’. Much to my 
mHtmmhtmmi, iiiitl also. 1 confess, to my utter disgust, they ex- 
jiliiiitt«i in urn, in that hideous mixture of patois, vile French and 
viii^r ikmutUK wliicli is the idiom of Wilhelm Tell’s fatherland, 
litiii ilitw liad just telephoned to the abbot there yonder, in 
imlm* Itiolitiuii further reiuforcomontB before attempting to cross 
file liiHf MHif or pass, a peculiarly dangerous one. 

“ Feiepluiue ! Mv amazement was so great that I stared help- 
amt Hilenily at my companions. Gould I have misunder- 
*u*itii| tlieir v**rniieuiar ? Telojihone, from the pure, unsullied, 
lr»»/,eii HUmmitH <d' this proud peak I But no, I had not mis- 
lakefi the import <if their words, for hero behind me I suddenly 
liriird itie fumiliar and exasperating tinkling of the telephone 
hidl. fiillijwed by the yet more exasperating ‘Hullo! Hullo!’ 

one fiiidrt acedimatized from Benares to Yokohama, San 
FriUM'iHi'o, Melhourtus d’eheran, or wherever else the invention 
tiii.% penetrated. I may call the impression which I then received 
my llrnt disappointment, one, by the bye, which was speedily 
i apperi by several morc^, Resigned for the time being, I sat 
ibiwn t»n k beiudi before the glowing stove to await the coming 
of the good int^nkH' fon^es, and, after a space of time which 
«ieemed long, a Hmull procession of brown-robed figures, headed 
by lliree «>r four entumious dogs, appeared in view. Little at- 
leiifion del I grant to tlie saintly men, but the dogs! — ^the sweet- 
leiupenob noble, kinddiearlod dogs! I literally flung myself 
uni of the dtior to meet them, and, with that impulsiveness 
wtiieli ttHH alremiy cost me so many needless troubles, I flung 
inv iiffiiH about the lU'ck oi the first one 1 reached, dhere was 
a |o%v, growl, a snap of the mighty jaws, a contemptuous 

Umn of tlie niaHsive lu^nd, and had it not been for the timely 
tiilerfer*ui«*e i»f a portly monk I should not only have stood there 
unmeridfuily reproved but also cruelly bitten. So much for the 
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kind-heartedness of the great St. Bernard breed, for, as my 
rescuer explained to me in melodious Italian, the animals realize 
that they are required only to save the lives of those perishing 
in the snow, and that when they have done this occasionally 
they do not see the need of showing any further amiability 
toward the human race. He added mournfully that, anyhow, 
the dogs are degenerating, and that they are very reluctant to 
go out on their life-saving expeditions, quite unlike their sires, 
for they were all fire and flame for the good cause. Disappoint- 
ment number two having thus been inflicted upon me, I resumed 
my voyage a wiser if a sadder woman. 

The road was arduous, snow was falling, and the wind howled 
piteously over the vast frozen slopes ; moreover, I was so tired 
that I felt like lying down in the snow and pretending to be on 
the point of death in order to test the one remaining virtue of 
the dogs who bounded in front of us. The sample which I had 
had of their sweetness of behavior, however, encouraged me so 
little to throw myself on their tender mercies that I reconsidered 
my plan and faced the icy wind with renewed energy. 

“ I was expected, in spite of the lateness of the hour, and the 
reception I met with touched me much. All that warmth, hot 
wine, palatable food, and a grateful shelter from the outer blasts 
of the weather could do for me was accomplished, and that in so 
simple and charming a way that my heart was immediately W'on. 
There, at least, was no disappointment ; the great granite hearth 
whereon crackled and blazed enormous pine logs, the white- 
bearded abbot who ministered in so kindlj- a way to my wants, 
the solemn hush overspreading the entire rambling pile of build- 
ing, interrupted alone by an intermittent burst of chanting which 
was wafted toward us as the inside door of the neighboring 
chapel opened and closed, were all as I had pictured them to be. 

‘‘ The St. Bernard monks belong to the Augustinian order, 
but do not resemble those of their brothers who live in the 
plains. Amiable, learned, devoid of all intolerance, they^ remind 
one, with their serious, weather-beaten countenances, of sailors 
used to braving the elements and being ever on the alert for 
some catastrophe of nature. A great peace surrounded us in 
our mountain fastness, and a right pleasant evening did we 
spend, the venerable abbot telling me all about the monastery 
which he loves so well. I learned that since the year 960, when 
St. Bernard had founded this place of refuge for those lost in 
the snow and ice of this, one of the most dangerous portions of 
the European Alps, a record had been kept by the worthy monks 
of all the lives saved. At the end of the sixteenth century this 
record was transcribed in Latin on the parchment pages of some 
old missal- like volumes, which are of the greatest interest, and to 
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it to tind tluU, (ho ^ 'iP- Bather gruesome is 

in ni'ocii)ioos ciovio succumbed 
and snow sicl'iu'sa avalanches, or from mere exhaustion 

.h‘o is It d - .!: preserved, not under-ground, for 


.1 : , ,, ' — j7x v/ov^j. V cu., julut uuutir-ffrouna, lor 

j i IS hardly ai\y earth on the rocks of St, Bernard, but in 

as Arr^in ’ now reserved for Catholics, while the other, 
a. lu uhhot Haul, im tenanted by Protestants and other infidels. 

1 ho next nionang I was taken to see this mortuary ice- 
huUHo, which contains the stiffened corpses of many of Napoleon’s 
hra\o HoldicrH, gaunt grenadiers, even now half covered by the 
snow which caused their death during the dreadful crossing of 
the Aljm in the train of Europe’s greatest general. The sight is 
not a pretty oiu\ and for many a night I dreamed of the row of 
rigid tuirpHCB I had gazed upon there. 

. inuro to niy taste was the museum contained in one 
w lug of the monastery. This museum is filled with the relics 
diH(*ovin*ed in the I'uins of the temple of Jupiter, which once 
Htoud on the edp^ of the tiny lake stretching its sheet of ice a 
hundred yards from the portals of the holy edifice devoted to the 
ri‘Hc*ue of (diristiau souls and bodies. The ancient Bomans cer- 
tainly ImiU. this tomplo to meet the same purpose as did St. 
lieniaril the monastery bearing his name. It was used as a 
refuge for travelling soldiers, and the excavations undertaken by 
the Italiaii goviumment brought to light a considerable amount 
of rielu‘s, including two thousand five hundred pieces of gold 
mid siivau’, dating buck as far as Julius Cmsar, some magnificently 
ji* welled vx and a statue of Jupiter which is a marvel of 

j^eulniure. 

Killed with enthusiasm at what I had seen, I was stepping 
hack toward the, i*ofoctory of the monks, where breakfast was 
awaiting us, when 1 was startled by a sharp, clicking sound. 
IVering out of the gloom which filled the narrow stone passage 
1 was traversing, I caught sight of a rubicund monk, who, in a 
small eell-likcj room, was seated before a typewriter, rattling 
avvaj" for dear life ! 

** * Enough [ hlnough !’ I almost cried, as 1 fled toward the 
main liall. Julius Cmsar, Eoman coins, frozen corpses, kindly 
ahh()t, vieiouH dogs, telephone, and typewriters, made up a mis- 
eellumuius jumble in my head which threatened to turn me crazy. 
M)h, deari’ thought I, after having bidden my adieus to the 
mitire ('ongr(*gation and deposited my offerings in the alms-box 
of tlu^ (diapid,— the only remuneration one is permitted to give 
for all om^ has received at the hands of the Augustinian monks, 
- is there not one corner left in this wretched world of ours 
wlimH 3 one (‘.an fbx'gct for once that one is unfortunate enough to 
live at tlui latter end of the nineteenth century, and must one 
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be pursued to the very topmost peaks of the Alps by all the 
modern improvements T ” 

Bible Orchard. A piece of land in the parish of St. Ives, 
Hants, England, which has a curious history. Dr. Eobert Wilde, 
who died in August, 1678, bequeathed fifty pounds, the yearly 
interest of which was to be expended in the purchase of six 
Bibles, not exceeding the price of seven shillings and sixpence 
each, which should be “ east for by dice” on the communion- 
table in the church of St. Ives on the last Thursday in May by 
six boys and six girls of the town. Hence the day is locally 
known as Bible Thursday. The capital sum was invested in 
what is now known as Bible Orchard. The legacy also provided 
for the payment of ten shillings yearly to the vicar for preach- 
ing a sermon on the occasion “commending the excellency, the 
perfection, and divine authority of the Holy Scriptures.” Thin 
singular custom has been observed every year, with the excep- 
tion that the dice-throwing now takes place on a table erected 
at the chancel steps, the bishop of the diocese having decided in 
1880 that the communion-table was not the proper place for a 
raffle. 

Biddenden Cakes. In the parish of Biddenden, Kent, Eng- 
land, there still exists an endowment of unknown date. On 
Easter Sunday some six hundred so-called Biddenden cakes are 
distributed among parishioners who attended the afternoon ser- 
vices at the church, and in addition some three hundred loaves 
of bread, each of three and a half pounds weight, and each ac- 
companied by a pound and a half of cheese. The endowment 
is charged upon an estate known as the Bread and Cheese lands, 
which, according to the best authorities, were some centuries 
ago left to the parish for this purpose by two maiden ladies of 
the name of Preston. The Biddenden cakes are impressed with 
the figures of two females standing closely side by side in such 
fashion that they appear to be bound together like the Siamese 
Twins. On this hint tradition has founded a curious and cir- 
cumstantial story. It has rebaptized the ladies under the names 
of Mary and Elizabeth Chalkhurst, and asserts that they were 
in fact joined by a ligature at birth and lived just thirty years, 
when the death of one was followed in a few houi-s by the death 
of the other. The whole story is minutely told in a sort of 
hand-bill still printed and sold on the spot, entitled “ A Short but 
Concise Account of Elizabeth and Mary Chalkhurst.” It may 
be mentioned in passing that a similar story is related of two 
females whose figures appear in the pavement of Horton St. 
Philip Church in Somersetshire. Hasted in his “ History of 
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Kent,” (1798) has examined the Biddenden myth, and decides 
tliat it, arose simply from the rude impression on the cakes, which 
luul been punted in this manner only within the preceding fifty 
years. ^ ° 


, Kirtliday. The celebration of the anniversary of an indi- 
vidual 8 birth, though customary among the ancients, was origi- 
nally fi'owned upon by the Christians. Nor was this to be 
wondered at. To the early followers of Christ the world was a 
hard and cruel one. They were oppressed and persecuted and 
martyred alike by Jews and by pagans. It was no benefit to 
them to be born. Death was the true deliverance. To die was 
to paws from a life of sorrow and humiliation into endless glor}-. 
Moreover, birth was in its very essence a degradation, inasmuch 
as it implied an assumption of that heritage of original sin 
which Adam has bequeathed to all his descendants. Thus, 
Origen, in a homily on Leviticus xii. 2, assures his hearers that 
none of the sairns can be found who ever held a feast or a 
baTK|uet upon his birthday, or rejoiced on the day when his son 
or his (laughter was born. But sinners rejoice and make merry 
on Hiudi days. For we find in the Old Testament that Pharaoh, 
King of Kgypt, celebrated his birthday with a feast, and that 
ILu'od, in the Now Testament, did the same. But the saints not 
only neglect to mark the day of their birth with festivity, but 
also, filled with the Holy Ghost, the}" curse this day, after the 
example of Job and Jeremiah and David.” 

It was not the birthdays but the death-days of the saints that 
were made the occasions of the Church festivals in their honor. 
NovertholcsH the term birthday was applied by the early Church 
to thcHO fcHlivalfl. “ When you hear of a birthday of saints, 
brethren,” says Peter Chrysologus, ‘‘ do not think that that is 
npoken of in which they are born of earth, in the fiesh, but that 
in which they are born from earth into heaven, from labor to 
rent, from temptations to repose, from torments to delights not 
fiuc.tuating, but strong and stable and eternal, from the derision 
of t he world to a crown of glory. Such are the birthdays of 

the tnartyrH that wo celebrate.” , 

While such was the temper of the leading teachers m the 
Church, it is owly natural that the Christians thought little even 
of the immaculate birth of Christ or the equally immaculate 
l)irth of the Virgin Mary. Indeed, it was not till the fourth and 
ninth centuries respectively that even the dates of these events 
were agreed upon. Not that this was the universal and un- 
lirokon condition of thought and feeling in the Church during 
tlio fii-Ht three centuries. “ There were some men in adya^e of 
tlioir ago,” says the Bev. Henry J. Vandyke m Harper s Maga- 
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zine for December, 1885, who had learned to think of the whole 
life of Christ in its unity as a life for and with man, crowned by 
His vicarious death and resurrection. Irenseus in particular is 
worthy of special mention and enduring honor as the first of the 
Fathers to bring out the unfolding of all the stages of human 
life in Jesus Christ ; and, even though he had never written 
another word than this, he deserves to be immortal in the mem- 
ory of the Church for having said, ‘ The Son of God became a 
child among the children in order that childhood might be made 
holy.’ * 

“This sentence holds the heart of Christmas. But it was not 
until long after it was uttered, it was not until the latter half of 
the fourth century, that the Church at large began to feel and 
to unfold its meaning. Then it was that she emerged from the 
storm of persecution into the sunshine of imperial favor. Then 
she saw that she had a work to do here on earth in the cleans- 
ing and adorning of human life with the beauty of holiness. 
Then she realized that patient suffering and faithful death were 
not the only duties of the Christian, but that, following God in 
love, it was possible to begin in this world the purity and peace 
of heaven. Then she began to feel the wondrous significance of 
the living entrance of the Son of God into the life of man, and His 
])erfect pattern of holiness in every human relation. Then she 
passed from the lower conception of a church saved out of the 
world, to the higher conception of a world to be saved through 
the ministry of the church, a natural year to be transformed by 
reverent devotion and wholesome piety into the Christian year, 
a redeeming life as well as an atoning death of Christ, to be 
preserved in living remembrance by the perpetual commemora- 
tion of its chief events. Then it was that, opening her heart 
to the humanity of religion, she began to draw near to the 
humanity of Jesus, and to seek with eager interest for the day 
of His birth, that she might make it holy.” 

With the celebration of Christ’s ISTativity returned the celebra- 
tion of the nativities of ordinary mortals. 

Black- JLetter Days. Minor holidays and saints’ days whose 
names appear in black instead of red letters in the calendar. 
(See Eed-Letter Days.) In the English (reformed) calendar the 
black-letter days were retained in some cases because the person 
commemorated was a public benefactor or a national hero, in 

* Compare Buskin : “ From the moment when the spirit of Christianity had 
been entirely interpreted to the "Western races, the sanctity of womanhood 
worshipped in the Madonna, and the sanctity of childhood in union with that 
of Christ, became the light of every honest hearth and the joy of every pure 
and chastened soul. 
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others because the day marked some civil date of importance. A 
few have entered into the common speech of England, as Hilary 
term, Martinmas summer, etc. 

Black Monday. In English history this title is given specifi- 
cally to Easter Monday, the 14th of April, 1360, on which day 
Edward HI. “with his hoast lay before the Citty of Paris, which 
day was full darkeofmist and haile and so bitter cold that many 
men dyed on their horses with cold ; wherefore unto this day it 
hath beene called the Blacke Munday.” (Stoiv's Annals, i[>. 2^4.) 
By extension the term was also applied to every Easter Monday. 
It is used in this sense by Shakespeare : “ Then it was not lor 
nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black Monday last.” 
{Merchant of Ve7nce, ii. 5, 25.) But at present Black Monday is 
generally understood in England in its application to the first 
Monday after the long vacation, when school-boys return to 
their studies. The term was appropriate enough in those earlier 
unhappy times when leariiing was considered a thing that could 
be whacked in from above or spanked in from below, and only 
scant attention was paid to the creature comforts of the victims. 
These times are rather pleasantly recalled in an article on 
“ Black Monday” contributed to Dickens’s Household Words^ 
vol. vi. p. 569 (1853). A few paragraphs may be quoted : 

“ Cases do now, I believe, frequently occur in which the pains 
of school are more than counierbalanced by its pleasures; in 
such cases degenerate boys fly in the face of the poet, and go 
willingly to school, abolishing the due observance of the ancient 
institution of Black Monday. I am for due observance of all 
fasts and festivals, and feel quite sure that there is no bettor 
reason why Gunpowder Treason should be celebrated than why 
Black Monday should never be forgot. 

“ There may be many who keep the da}^ dull now, I don’t deny 
that I believe there are many ; but in my younger days the 
proper celebration of it was a rule absolute, and there were no 
exceptions. The eve of Black Monday used to be kept on Sat- 
urday, when the school-box was packed. We then used to get 
out our books with solemn faces. They were not done with yet, 
we felt; ere long they would give plague to us, and the first day 
of plague would be the day most fitly called, on the same prin- 
ciple that gave a title to the Black Assizes, Black Monday. 

“Another penance undergone by school-boys of the last gen- 
eration, that ought not to be shirked by boys in this, was the 
great washing of feet and heads upon Black Monday Eve, the 
Saturday night previous. Sunday intervened always as a day 
of quiet rest. We were to go so clean to school that our legs 
on that last Saturday night were parboiled, and our heads were 
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scrubbed so that the skin felt to be coming off about our ears 
This penance was the more acutely felt as wo knew well tha 
when we got to school on Black Monday ovenitig our hoadi 
would be again raked severely with a small- toot lied eoiub. C)i 
the Sunday before Black Monday was the Feast of Uncles, whet 
we would take care to go and say good-by to any relative who hue 
not paid his nephew’s tax for the half-year then to commence 
Before getting into bed on Sunday night, we always counted uj 
our shillings and half-crowns, and put the money into a bi| 
purse made by a little sweetheart with blue eyes and fairy feet 
then put the purse into a pocket of the new and strong BtduK) 
trousers that lay, neatly folded by a mother’B hand, rcady^ io' 
wear next morning, on a chair by the bedside. Then we got int« 
bed, and lay awake so long that we caught the mother’s fae< 
over our own attempting a sly kiss at the grown people’s bed 
time; then we fell asleep. We dressed next morning, nurrioilij 
roused by candle-light, in frost and cold, were made to swalluv 
eggs and toast and bam and boiling coffee, and rolled off in i 
hackney-coach through dark and snowy streets to the Hwan wil l 
Two Necks, Lad Latic. From that place we were booked**— o 
I was booked, for it will bo seen that 1 have slippiul insenHildj 
from generalities into a reeolleetiou of my'- individual experieticH 
—from that place I was booked outside to Millstone,” 

But with the descent from the general to the particidur tin 
article loses its value for the purposes of this compilation. 

Black Rod. The name given to the official who earricH men 
sages from royalty to the IIouhcb of Parliament. Ho presciit: 
a picturosquo appearance in his black tunic lavishly hIiihIuh 
with gold embroidery, knee-breeches, silk stoekings, and nilvcr 
buckled shoos; but neither tho sword that dunglt's by his nidi 
nor tho short epon^-mic rod of black ivory with gold knob wbied 
he carries in his right hand throws about him a sutludently aggivs 
sive dignity to explain the time-honored reception which alwav; 
greets him in the House of Commons. As Ijo walks along tin 
lobby that lies between the chamber of the Lords anti tlu' clmm 
ber of the Commons, his approach is heraldetl by an innnthrouttM 
usher sboutiug, ‘‘Black Rod! Way*- for Black Itcxll” But tin 
moment that stentorian cry roaches the ears of tlu? stugcaiit at 
arms in the House of Commons he springs from his chair, cIom* 
to the main entrance to tho chamber, anti, rushing tt) tlio opiu 
door behind him, closes it with a most iidmspitahle hang, riglc 
in the face of Black Rod, and securely lt)cks anti Indts it. ^riit 
8orgcant-at-armH then peers out into tlie lobby through a grnUx 
peep-hole, with a wooden slot, fixed in the Hlt)ut oak tltxjr. Pres 
ently three faint knocks arc heard at llie door. Tliey are ad 
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ministored by Black Eod. The petitionary appeal of this soft, 
humble lat-a^tat-tat” no one could resist; and so, at a nod from 
the hpeaker, the doors are flung open by the sergeant-at-arms, 
and m walks the royal messenger. 


Blaise, St. (Lat. Blasius ; It. Biagio)^ patron of Hagusa, also 
01 wool-combers and against diseases of the throat. The Roman 
Ghurch celebrates his martyrdom on February 3, the G-reek on 
rebruary 11.^ He was Bishop of Sebaste, in Cappadocia, but 
spent most of his time in retirement on a hill not far from the 
city, where wild beasts used to come for his blessing. During the 
})ersecutiou of the Chi*istians under Lieiniua he was seized and 
taken before the governor. On the way a woman besought the 
saint to relieve her child, who was choking from a bone in its 
throat. He laid his hand on the child’s throat and prayed, and 
it was healed. After being tortured by having his flesh torn 
with wool-combers’ irons, St. Blaise was beheaded (a.d, 316). 

In England the saint was specially popular before the Refor- 
mation. The Council of Oxford, a.d. 1222, prohibited servile 
labor on his feast. Its observance in England was marked by 
curious ceremonies. Among others, a taper used to be offered at 
high^ masH ; and it was until lately the custom in many parts 
of England to light bonfires on the hills on St. Blaise’s Night. 
These usages are sornetirnos referred to a pun on his name 
( Blaise l)laze) ; but tliis soems erroneous, as they are not pecu- 
liar to England. In some pans of Germany St. Blaise’s Day is 
kiiown as Little Candlemas Day, from the bonfires that it was 
usual to kin<llo on that night, or peidiaps from the candles offered 
in tlie chur(!hes. Googe’s translation of The Popish Kingdom” 
has these linos : 


Then followcth good Sir Bluze, who doth a waxori candell give, 

And holy water to his men, whereby they safely live. 

I div<^rs barrels oft have se(*nc, drawee out of water cleare, 

Through one small bhissed bone of this same Martyr heare, 

And <‘ury(d thenee to otluir townes and cities farre away, 

Ech Hup(5rHtition doth require such earnest kinde of play. 

Minsheu, in his Dictionary, under the word “ Hocke-tide,” 
speaks of ‘‘St. Blaze his day, about Candlcrnasse, when country 
women goo about and make good cheere, and if they finde any 
of their neighbour women a spinning that day, they burne and 
make a blaze of fire of the distafle, and thereof called S. Blaze 
his <iuy,” 

Wliich shows that a bad pun has immortal life. 

Both in (xormany and in the United States special services 
are held in the Catholic churches on St. Blaise’s Day, when the 
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throats of people suffering from bronchial or pulmonary troubles 
are blessed. Candles are frequently brought to church by the 
patients, which after receiving the priestly benediction arc sup- 
posed to have certain sanctifying and hygienic qualities. 

Kcginald Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft,” ed. 11)65, p. 
137, gives us a charm used in the Eoman Church upon St. Blaise’s 
Day, that will fetch a thorn out of any place of one’s body, a 
bone out of the throat, etc., to wit, “Call upon God, and roniom- 
ber St. Blaise.” An ancient receipt “for a stoppage in the 
throat” was the following: “Hold the diseased party by the 
throat, and pronounce these words, Blaise, the martyr and ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, commands thee to pass up and down.” 

in England the wooheombers still acknowledge St. Blaise as 
their patron. The flourishing communities engaged in tliis busi- 
ness in Bradford and other English towns are accustomed to hold 
a jubilee on the 3d of February every seventh year in honor of 
Jason of the Golden Fleece and St. Blaise. At one time the 
festival was conducted with immense state and ceremony. The 
following was the order of the singular procession on this day : 
The masters on horseback, with each a white sliver; the nuis- 
ters’ sons on horseback ; their colors ; the apprentices on liorso- 
back, in their uniforms; music; mummers representing the kinig 
and queen, the royal family, their guards and attendants; Jason 
and the golden fieeee; attendants; Bishop Blaise and his clia]>- 
lain ; their attendants; shepherd and shepherdess; shopherd’H 
swains, attendants, etc. ; foremen and wool-sorters on horseback ; 
combers’ colors ; wool-combers, two and two, with ornaincuted 
caps, wool wigs, and various colored slivers. See a further ac- 
count in Hone’s “Every Bay Book,” i. 210. 

In Greek art St. Blaise is painted as an old man with a ]-)oint ed 
heard. In the West ho appears in the vestments of a bishoj), 
with an iron comb of the sort used by wool-combers. 

Blarney Stone. A famous piece of rock in Blarney Oasths 
near Cork, Ireland. Father Prout calls it the palladiiun of Ire- 
land, and humorously Hums up the various legends concerning it, 
— namely, that it was brought over by the Phoeiiician colony said 
to have ])eopled the island; that the vSyrians and Carthagin- 
ians, long its custodians, gave rise to the expression Funica Jldes 
8yrm(fue bill/ujues from their labial devotion to the stone. .He 
tulds that some Carthaginian adventurers, enamored of the reli(% 
stole it and carried it off to Minorca, and afterwards, driven by a 
storm into (^ork harbor, deposited it near the present H])ot. 

Everybody knows that to kiss the Blarney Htonc is to secure a 
fluent, flattering, but not over-eincere tougub. 

Every Irish luuii south of the Liffcy is poi^ularly supposed to 
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hti\e enjoyed the renowned osculation, and, moreover, to have 
taKon a dip in the Shannon, that makes perfect the quality of 
impudence, or, as the natives euphemistically express it, civil 
courage. The origin of the superstition about the stone is told 
in numberless traditions. Crofton Croker states— and this is the 
niost plausible of all the stories—that in 1602, when the Span- 
iai ds were urging the Irish chieftains to harass the English, one 
Oormach M'Dermod Carthy, who held the castle, had concluded 
an armistice with the Lord President on condition of surrender- 
ing it to an^ English garrison. Carthy put off his lordship day 
after day with fair promises and false pretexts, until the latter 
became the laughing-stock of Elizabeth’s ministers, and the 
former’s honeyed and delusive speeches were stamped with the 
title of Blarney. 

The custodians of the castle all seem to have taken advantage 
of the properties of the stone confided to their care. It is a 
well-known trick of theirs to regulate their choice of the par- 
ticular stone which shall for the nonce be passed off upon the 
traveller, according to the latter’s willingness and capacity to 
climb. If he is old or feeble, they will inform him that the stone 
has been knocked down by some indacent blayguard, and now 
lies near the front door. But if he is young, vigorous, and alert, 
they will tell him the truth, that it is situated at the northern 
angle of the massive donjon, about one hundred and twenty-five 
loot from the ground, and that to reach it with one’s lips requires 
lluit one should be held over the parapet by one’s heels. The 
Slone bears the inscription, now very dim, ‘‘ Cormach MacCarthy 
fortis me fieri facit, a.d. 1446.” 

Blood and Blood Vengeance. In the forms of civilization 
that preceded our own, and in some existing modern races of 
lower typo, there appear traces of a sense of wrong attaching to 
any form of bloodshed whatever, whether of fair battle or of 
base treachery, and calling for the purifying influences of expia- 
tion and cleansing. In South Africa, for instance, the Basuto 
returning from war proceeds with all his arms to the nearest 
stream, to purify not only his own person but his javelins and his 
battle-axe. The Zulu, too, practises ablutions on the same occa- 
sion, and the Bechuana warrior wears a rude kind of necklace, 
to remind him of the expiation due from him to the slain and 
to disperse the dreams that might otherwise trouble him and 
perhaps even drive him to die of remorse. The same feelings 
may be detected in ancient times. The Macedonians had a 
peculiar form of sacrificatory purification, which consisted in 
cutting a dog in half and leading the whole army, arrayed in 
full armor, between the two parts. As the Boeotians had the 
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same custom, it was probably for the name reason. At Roime, 
for the same purpose, a ehoep, a bull, and a pig or a boai* were 
every year led three times round the army and then saeritic'ed to 
Mars. In Jewish history the prohibition to Kitig David to build 
the temple was expressly eonneeted with the blood ho had HhtHl 
in battle. In old Greek mythology Theseus hold himself 
without expiathuu to be admitted to the mysteries of (/‘erix 
though the blood tliat stained his hands was only that of thieves 
and robbers. And in the same spirit Ileetor rofuse<l to nttiko a 
libation to the gmis before be had purified his hands after bat. tie. 
“With uiiwashen hands,’' he said, “to pour out sparkling wine to 
Zeus 1 dare not. nor is it ever the custom for one soiled witli the 
blood and dust of battle to offer prayers to the god whoso seat 
is in the clouds.” 

Blood-Covenant, A rite by which two persons absorb 
the other’s blooth either by drinking or by transfusion to the 
veiiiB, whereby they be(‘oine bound to each other in even a o loner 
connection than that of brotherhood. It jirevails in many c*ouru 
tries.civilixed ami unriviliyAHl, ami may be traced back to ext rinne 
antiquity. It existed in thorites and literature of the ant* iout 
Egypttans. and is frequently alluded to in the Bible. I>r. II, 
Clay TrunibiilL wlm has made a Hcientitic examination of the 
subject, holds that its origin is in the universall}?' doniiiuttive 
primitive convict ions that the blood is the life; that the heart, as 
the hlooddbuntuin, is the very soul of every personality ; that 
hlood-traibfer is suul transfer; that blood-sharing, huiusti^ or 
diviiie-lunnan. secures an intorunion of natures; and thiit a 
union of the iiuman nature witli the <livine is the highoHt ulti- 
mate attainment reached out after l>y the most primitive an well 
as by the most enlightened mind of humanity. With sava^i' ami 
barharous peoples the rite lies at the ftmndations of cunnihullHiu ; 
it is the motive of sacrifuies, in whitdi the animal is offereil to the 
god as a substitute fur the human blood. In one form the <iri>pH 
of blood Were put in wine or other draughts and drtinkea ; t hen 
the wine was drunken without the actual presence of the Ii!o<h1 , 
whence we have the use tjf wine in pledge.s of friendshi}^ arul in 
marriage, .\mong tiu* Jews it is symbolized in circumedHion ; 
among Christ ians, in the use of wine in the sacrament. 

Blood of Christ, Many citicH profeHs to posseHs as a ndicT 
some portion of the actual blood of (jhrist. Ht, Louis br<Hi|^ht 
particles to Paris which he hacl received from the Kninorcit’ of 
ConHtantimqde. Umulers of (’haucer will remember tlu*? lihxio 
of Crist that it is in Eluyles.'’ This is probably the same men- 
tioned by Matthew Baris as brought to England from JeriiHiikmi 
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in the middle of the thirteenth century. The church of St. 
John Lateran in Eome, the Imperial Monaistery at Weingarten, 
a church in Mantua, and the Chapel of the Precious Blood in 
Bruges, all put forward similar claims. The two latter are con- 
sidered the best authenticated. The relic of Mantua is supposed 
to have been preserved by Longinus the centurion. It reposes 
in a silver shrine attributed to Benvenuto Cellini. The pivcious 
blood at Bruges, which is one of the most famous of all the city’s 
possessions, is reputed to have been collected from the wounds by 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nieodemus when they look down the 
body from the cross. It was brought to Bruges by Thierry of 
Alsace, Count of Flanders, in 1147. He had received it from his 
brother-in-law, Baldwin III., King of Jerusalem. 

Against these legends, however, must be put the opinion of St. 
Thomas Aquinas that all the particles of blood which Christ shed 



Henry III. carrying the Precious Blood to Westminster. 
(From a drawing by Matthew Paris.) 


in his passion were reassumed by him in his resurrection, “and 
that the blood which is kept in some churches as relics did not 
fiow from Christ’s side, but is said to have flowed miraculously 
from some image of Christ when struck.” Benedict XIY., on 
the other hand, admits the possibility that some particles of 
Christ’s blood may not have been reassumed and may remain as 
relics. In this case they are not reunited to the Godhead, and it 
would be the crime of* idolatry to give them divine worship. 

The feast of the Precious Blood was instituted and fixed for 
the first Sunday of July by Pius IX. after his return from 
Gaeta. There were already a mass and an oflSce for the Friday 
after the fourth Sunday in Lent, but they were permitted only 
for certain places. 

Xearly six centuries ago, however, the ex iraordlnary devotion 
paid tp relic in Bruges by the inhabitants and visitors had 
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■‘nilitwi the errleHisiMlienl ami eivil autlu>ritics to iuHtitute a 
sokiiiti iii wliieli il Nlitiiilil Ih^ homo iti the strootn. 

I1ie oemiioiiy w:m |iorl»iriiirtl on May ll, 1311. 

A (’outrutertiily of tho lYerioiis Bltioih ocHisistintp oi‘ thirty 
memlwrH, with a priiVi^^i iiml four «*lia|tlains, was ostuhlisho<l {o 
t^uanl it at all Thai oi‘til’niteriiity nt ill exists, thouirh it 

has uniVirtiiiiateiy tiiHt'iirdo*! |itoluros<|uo oostuiuo of nuMlimval 
times. 

It wiHiItt he lo tlosoril.io the vioissitudoH mid dungei’K 

to whieli lite ivlio hroii exjuisotl. lo|i^ondarv opistalo, 

htnveven is siitlioioiilly otiriHtH ir* rotHinh Philip van 'ArtoVidtlo 
marelied «»ii with lU'i* lltotiHiutd moii on May 2, 13H2, and 

etieaiii}H‘4 oamide ilie oily.. Tlit* piXHU^sHkni, whicdi at that- tiiiio 
folloWiHl II ruuto loH-H pruio^ii'it iluin at present, was pna*ei‘<lm*j 
on its way, wlnii aii irrr'^tilar haiul t»f nrnusl hur*riu*rs rnshed 
out of the * 4 ates toattaek flie !ih»ii ofCihent.and uninttnit iorinlly 
thrtov lilt' inlM s%UiltiHiiin. ^'he elei'^v stootl their 

^o'oiuid fora time. Inii wrre uliiiiuifely atleeted witii thi' prevail- 
iiis^ juiiiie ami IomI; to lltithf. Tht^ hearer of the Haertsl ndie, 
also loHiiiir his hrad. ahoiil him how he e<»uld save the 

treaHwrt% and. findm;^ lof other iiirans, threw the erystnl phial 
into the eiiiuil wliieli hfonoB the Ut;^uituii;tr. 

11se iriliahilaiits. ha^ lOtr reeo\'%*reil fmm t.heir i^roiuidless alarm, 
heeanii' iiieim.Holuhh’ lAr the lo^n of fiieir relie; tht*y <'onje<*t ui'ed 
tiint llie men of lihriil huvo <.*arried it otf, u,ud tine mi^^ud- 

veiitiirr’ ^ei*fiied to them fo I'uiihiO' c-ulnmit ii‘s. < )ru* day 

a mm of llie who had ifome to draw watm* saw M»tm» 

i»hj»*et at liie l‘o|ioiii td* theeanal. With llu' help ot 
her the ohjr*-f e:iHily“ drawti out, and was t<iund m 

In* the lo^t rriie flie' newr^ WU'S reeoived with ext rn<»rdin.Hry 
t nlhusijotii. and the re',,o{?miim wa.“^ hesnsoisl hy enormoU'^ ero wds 
ea*Xer to hear lli«-ir fren'Oiire huek to itH own (djupid with speeial 
pomp, iniodriil u the c’uti'^i* of eertaiii privdeites 

still enjoved hy the Bes^iuiies, uiol is ri’preseuted in an aueimit 
pietur*'* ifi the eloireh H.f their -n^'t t leniiOit. 

Ill ir»T‘s file t dt**tiiiicni«ilied thmnstdves in a mnntier 
iHimdled afierwar!^ muiv l»y iIh^ satr^ eulot ti*s of ITirj,, \\ looi 
ivathfex I he aee^iiis? ^ ed" llieir tlepredat ions in Bnutes. espiMdaiU’ 
iipoft llie lliapi"|e| tl\r> Saefed lllooii, the most persi^tioii Prof ■ 
estaiit iiiuy %ve|| ?dindde;' llapjdly,, the relie wu^ <‘urried mI! ami 
hidden hy the Malveiida in his own house*, d’he people 

ti» this day ii'dd in ^-peetal reH|i¥«el. t liose houses whlidi at ditlerioit 
t i men fmve nth *rded an a''*yh nil to f Indr Indovtsl treusuri*. In 1732 
the Freneli rfilef%'d and eompletisl the havoc* hetoin hy 

the i *al Ti^r ad i.eii lures ihroiti^li whieh the mdic* pass*<i 
read like nmie itiedueviil rtiniiiiUHn and. the devotion unel cutre Im 
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Btowed on it by the confraternity excite the most sympathetic 
interest. It was not until May 2, 1819, that it was restored to 
Its former restinor.place and exposed for the veneration of the 
iaithfiiL 

The solemn rcremonies were again established, and have been 
continued without interrujition up to the present day. Tlie pro- 
cession, though stripped of much of its ancient splendor, is ma- 
terially the same; and the enthusiasm surrounding it is not less 
marked than it was six hundred years ago. 

A correspomiout of the Saturday Review describes the proces- 
sion as he saw it in 1893. This being the jubilee year of the 
Bishop of Bruges, it was a doubly important occasion. Five 
uiembers of the Belgian hierarchy, including the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Malincs, were present, “The graceful costume of the 
seminaries, societies, and guilds of Bruges; the gorgeous crim- 
soii vestments of the priests; the choristers, in scArlet cassocks, 
Hwinging the heavy silver censers and chanting as they slowly 
marclied liefore the Sacred Blood, formed a most imposing spec- 
tactle. (diyiy painted or richly vested images of the patron 
saints of‘ Bruges, home on litters, wei*e followed or preceded by 
children carrying the emliletns of their martyrdom and led by a 
boy or girl dressed to represent the saint in life. Two little 
boys, representing St. John the Baptist and the child Jesus, at- 
tra(*lod particular attention; and a man in a purple robe, as 
tJirist bearing (he cross, was an impressive figure. The long 
procession, with its many tapers and brilliant banners, winding 
througli the slreels of the old city, crossing and recrossing the 
canals, present<‘(l an imposing spectacle. The official presence 
of civil and military |>ers()ns marked its unique character as the 
griuit civic and popular as well as the most solemn religious cere- 
mony ol‘ Klamiers. After the ])roce8sion the benediction was 
given hy tlu^ (ainlinal archbishop from an altar erected in the 
open air, in the Place du Bourg, and in front of the Chapel of 
the Sacranl Blood.” 


The blood is contained in a eiystal cylinder, closed at each 
end by a golden crown : when the relic is exposed, this cylinder 
is lastened to a silver chain hanging round a priest’s neck. The 
shrine in which the reliquary is carried is of veiy elaborate gold 
and silver workmanship, made by Jean Crabbe, a goldsmith of 
the city, in 16T7. It consists of a hexagonal base covered by a 
baldacchirio which is supported by six slender fluted pillars; 
within stands the shrine proper, a coffer surmounted by a crucifix 
and tigures of the Bh‘ssed Virgin and St. John; above the cru- 
cifix hangs thy enamelled crown presented by Mary of Burgundy 
and worn by her on stale occasions; upon the baldacchino are 
throe open, domed niches, also resting on little columns, contain- 
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mg tlw of till' Hitvtinir. St. IkHint. luul Rt, Basil : the 

eentiv mvlw h Mtiriiii»iiiin*fl by a fourth, in which \h an 

the Mnih^iiini miii i’liilil ; uhavc this, ia the svin- 

K4tV her The fi^^urcH arc of sollcl 

Ihr rmt %€ ilir ^liriiic of* silver aiul thi<‘kly iiieruHtctl 

with precious afiiiica. 

Blood Tax in the Pyrenees* There is a vague tmiUtion 
ttuil ^**1110 tiiMc hi file lliirhHuitli century, in the lugh paHture- 
kiith uf Arhr^^ in f lic Tyrtuieca. some shephertla of the valhw ct* 
EiHicsil, ill Niivuriv. Were itiiirdered by Hnepherda of the xralloy 
of Biireloii, Hi Ih-arn, ihw ia ahowri on an upland lawn on 
Fitnifli mill iltiit are Hsiht to etiver the graves of tiie vir* 

ciiiiH, awl flic ^t«ry lives 0n In ii ekumnn tttill sung in tlvecun- 
itm of Itic BiirciotiiiaH. In eonse<|iience of thin nuiHHUcri\ the 
Biirrliiitiiiii.^ wciv conibuiiiied in perpetuity to tlie paynunit of a 
lax to the Eonralsiis,. am,} thin they accepted ajiparcntl v as aii 
alternative, or |HiHj 4 ildy an end, to a vendetta, ddie tux Iuih 
heeii liaid diiriiii^ tlio h\x or htutdred ywars. ''The ex» 

tnionliiiary tlutuc b that it niirvivetl the BevoluUon. 

Idle scene of ilie rrnvfiNiiiy ih the Iherre de Rt. -Martin, a fron- 
tier kiouc reiiioti^ roads and villngi's uiuier the Pic trArlas. 

A eorresjiornienl *4 rln- Loudon /M// Mail (ra::ettv (huH (h^scriht'S 
the erlehrati^oi in By nine oAdock in tluv niornin‘ir aconc 

puny of ah<^»ul Inuidred and fifty had aHHcmhUsl, iiududing 
the miii'N prrfcl. I't' llie iliisses.pyreueeH, wh<i attended, however, 
iiierrU an a af-'r. tine cure cif iine of the BaretonnaiH villngi^s 
and ItJH \ are.l tp.iriirs «ii\H annHtdijnrs and iitmnuimn 

The SpnfisardH W‘-'re Ihc last to appear, herahling thtdr approach 
hy and fui their arrival the hunincHH of* the day 

heirarn 

^■'The two peojdrs drew up in Hue on eitlier Bide of tlu> frontlet 
Bloiir sfi tiieir renprelive territoricH, Irnrnediaf.ely opposite iht 
Htowi wsiH lie* alrade «if fsaba. wearing a black coat eily^enl will 
crificorc wiih a liMud and lotig false Htcc.veH, and rouiui his nect 
Ii large wlislr' t^ilraled eiillar, ihe whole coHtumo dating fVi>in BhHi 
llenirried a Idnel; haion li|,ijied with silver^ tlie warul of bin <it!ic< 
liB chief jiisf ice **f fhe i*oiirt. He w*aH attendctl hy a notary urn 
iiispjM»ried hy ii!^-ad**’S of Ifr/atuiqui, Hardi^j and Unt^arrox, 
the Mih«?r vid:i:.n''s of ilte lioncal coric'crncd,— dialnted in lone 
hii! Hkirled, hia> k, righteentli-century ctdlarlesH coats, long waist 
and ihr n-^iiai violet waiHthaiulH, kiiecv hreindo's, uu< 

hiaek Mf file XavaiTtfHc. A nmnhor of their follower 

%vert? armed, and stood tis iilt*nition with tludr guns !<ia<le<l, 
liiT.iid hy ihe .Heir rif t|ie Preskteni carried a javidia tci whir 
wan lilliedied a eriiiisoii atreainerj— a Hign of just revimge. tl 
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the Other side it must be confessed that the French presented a 
less imposing appearance. They wore their blue blouses and 
I5(‘arnaise caps, and here and there were some in the red-striped 
waistcoats said to be peculiar to the Baretonnais. The muires of 
Arotte, Lanne, Aramits, and Issor were to be distinguished only 
by their tricolor scarfs, which they wore round their waists over 
their blouses. (It was noticeable, by the way, that the national 
colors wore not displayed on the Spanish side.) The French 
herald carried a javelin bearing a white streamer, — sign of the 
pacific intentions of those for whom he acted, all of whom were 
unarmed. 

The order of proceedings is fixed by a document bearing 
the date of 1375, The President, the alcade of Isaba, speaking 
in Spanish, demanded of the French if they desired peace. The 
mairos replied, ‘ Yes,’ in the same language. Their herald then 
advanced and laid his javelin on the top of the stone in line with 
the frontier. The Spanish herald then drove his lance into 
French soil close to the stone, the two lances thus forming a 
cross. One of the French maires then placed his right hand on 
the section of the cross on the stone, then an alcade'his hand on 
the Frenchman’s, and so on in order, the alcade of Isaba’s hand 
being the last. Then on the pile of hands the latter rested the 
baton of justice, and all took the oath of peace. The President 
then cried three times, ‘ Paz davans' Q Peace henceforth’), and 
at this signal the Spaniards discharged their pieces over the 
heads of the Frenchmen, and consequently in the direction of 
France. Then followed Vwipotdu sang. Originally the payment 
was throe white mares, but, these being difficult to procure, the 
Baretonnais were allowed to substitute three heifers of a partic- 
tilar color and brood. Six or seven of these creatures had been 
brought. The vSpanish veterinary, having taken the oath by 
|)lacing his right thumb on the top of his baton that he would 
deal fairly, proceeded to examine the animals. One of the three 
first ofiered was rejected, and this gave rise to a very lively dis- 
pute before tbo alcade, wlio, it maybe observed, wdtb his shaven 
face, serious judicial air, and perfect self-command, acted his 
part to perfection. Unmoved, apparently, by the display of feel- 
ing on both sides, ho listened to all, spoke little, but apparently 
to the point, and succeeded finally in quelling the storm. The 
affair of the animals (which were valued at about six pounds 
each) having been settled, and an account of it drawn up by the 
notary, it was asked if the compact between the tw-o valleys had 
been observed during the past year, and if any one wished to 
speak. No one replying, the alcade then presented his baton to 
the two Spanish and to the two French gardes des montagnes, 
who, placing tlieir right thumbs on it, swore as representatives 
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to observe the convention. The notary then obtained the signa- 
tures of the alcades and maires to his proces-verbal for lodgement 
among the archives of the Roncalais. This closed the proceed- 
ings, and the assembly broke up.” 

Boar’s Head, Bringing in the. In mediaeval England it 
was customary to commence all great Christmas feasts by the 
solemn ceremony of bringing in the boar’s head as the initial 
dish. The master-cook, preceded by trumpeters and other musi- 
cians, and followed by huntsmen with boar-spears and drawn 
falchions and pages carrying mustard, bore the smoking head 
aloft on a silver platter, which he deposited at the head of the 
table. The head was garnished and garlanded with rosemary 
and laurel, and a lemon was placed between its grinning chops. 
Holinshed tells us that in the year 1170 upon the day of the 
young prince’s coronation King Henry II. served his son at the 
table as server, bringing up the boar’s head with trumpets before 
it, according to the manner.” (Chronicles^ hi. 76.) 

The custom goes back to pre-Christian days. The Druids killed 
a boar at the winter solstice and offered its head in sacrifice to 
Freya, the goddess of peace and plenty, who was supposed to 
ride upon a boar with golden bristles. Hence it was not unusual 
even in Christian times to gild the head. The very lemon placed 
in the boar’s mouth was a Norse symbol of plenty. An orange 
or an apple was sometimes substituted. The common practice 
in England of eating sucking pig at Christmas has the same 
origin. 

Queen Yictoria has retained the old custom. Her Christmas 
dinner at Osborne House or Windsor has for over fifty years 
consisted of a baron of beef and woodcock pie, — historic dishes, 
— while the bringing in of the boar’s head is performed with all 
the ancient ceremony. 

In many of the public schools and universities the boar’s head 
is still retained as the great dish of the Christmas banquet. At 
these institutions every diner rises and joins in the “Boar’s 
Song,” which has been sung for centuries. The words are set 
“to the common chant of the prose version of the psalms in 
cathedrals.” They run as follows : 

A Cakol bryngyng ik the Boar’s Head. 

Caput apri defero 
Reddens landes Domino. 

The hore’s head in hande bring I, 

With garlandes gay and rosemary, 

I pray you all synge merely, 

Qui estis in conmvio. 
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The bore’s head I understande, 
Is the chefe servyee in this lande 
Loke wherer it be fande 
Servite cum cantico. 


Be gladde, lords, both more and lasse, 
Por this hath ordayned our stewarde 
To cheer you all this Ohristmasse, 

The bore’s head with mustardc. 


This carol is contained in Wynkyn de Worde’a collection of 
uiHtnui88o Carolles ’ (1521), but is there given as an old song, 
ilere is another carol which was anciently very pojmlar: 


Ancient Boar’s Head Canticle. 
In die naiiuitat. 

Nowell, nowell, no well, nowell, 
Tydyng’ gode y thynke to telle. 

The borys hede that we bryng here, 
Betokoneth a prince without pere, 

Ys born this day to bye v’dore. 

Nowell, etc. 

A bore ys a souvorayn beste, 

And acceT)tab(l)e in cu’ry feste, 

So mote thys lorde be to moste and leste. 

Nowell, etc. 

This borys hede we bring with song^ 

In^ worchyp of hyrn that thus sprang 
Of a virgine to redresse all wrong. 

Nowell, etc. 


Queen’s (V)llogc, Oxford, is especially famous for its continued 
retention of ihc Boar’s Head ceremonial. The method as prac- 
tiHod for five centuries is as follows: A large boar’s head, weigh- 
ing between sixty and seventy pounds, surmounted by a cross, 
and wreathed with gilded sprays of laurel and bay, mistletoe and 
rosemary, with small banners surrounding, is brought into the hall 
by three bearers, whose entry is announced by trumpets. A pro- 
ciOHHion of the Provost and Fellows precedes the entry of the 
boars head. The bearers are accompanied by the precentors, 
who chant the Caput apri defero,” the Latin refrain being joined 
in by the company. 

There is a local legend to explain the institution of the cere- 
mony. Some five hundred years ago, so the story runs, a student 
of the college wandering near Shotover Hill in deep study of 
Aristotle was attacked by a wild boar. Having no other means 
of defence, he shoved his book down the animal’s throat, exclaim- 
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injj, •■(iwf-t'-* Uti- iht' snvuf>:i‘, anil his head 

wa-s }.y thi rHtii,h.,n, 

Ihitir ;i« <•’* i‘ . ls*j;7 y,,) jj p tolls us 

that ilw .a tl.-rsu-Uun’h in Kssox, whi<-h is 

attactsii f>’ Y “ ' ■ t i-d, ssti.i.liys i<vory t’hristnuis I >a y 

a iHiiif ^ » A?. 4 I witli bsiv 4i‘uvi's, ott‘, in 

thi* 4 :*«Mrr*ri in iutn the null fidtl h«U 

jtiiiiifi^ i-H \vre.?4tUM| ttn\ and 

war*l*i ill iHU'* ilm |nil4i«* hnnsen by the 

lrir-ii4%, »i||i ill! tiierriment peetiliar to tbe 

gtmswft 

A }iiin%*r3j4i h% ThimAum liyer ilritinh CuHtoinH;’ 

j». 4T!I| I’lvfti ll«’ Att'.i'i of' Jiiiiiiiity fn IK52, hIuhvh thut the 

ini!i|tiW ai fhAi 4<ile tiy niielent tdiarter or 

ill Il*»rti llrarrii n hr.si4 Itir in u held adjuiiiini*: 

the rliiirrli. 4 h^^ir, flti }n'^»|«rrt}- ttf the ikarinln ImviuiJC ^-»*'*'** 
i4liiii||lilt^ri4 l**r The heiuh elevated oii a |H»le 

glut ikrenin^ \%iih nhheiiH, hrMiiiiht intu t-he rui^ whtui the 
1, IlfH-l the |»ri/»r %% n /h HWanled/’ 

Boil Siinday. tn iier.se. KiM^dimd, the Simduy (uhuuUv in 
IleremheT. i*?*-*? t|**|airfjiin- id‘ tin* tiNheriinni fei* the 

hernie«?4hle-'rj»‘'% All l.lirir tVu'ieiH Iriuu the neiii^hhurinir vih 
tl'ir- rfeiiftsiisiif |%» |»|t| them fhlH'Wtdh Wte-n 

liitrr III tti*’' th -0 gi-.isni 'niaYf njHJU lludr fxpeditiiui, they hi'ImI 

M |iiin'e i»l' tViaii »i.“|li‘h hunt In s^Uch td* t heir 

tVi«'ieh it. |'‘44: ' hh U'iMh*^weel Ihtu." TIuh 

(ieriiAir*irH ■ ;'i ’*f a »iu|r|.«n'/' at whhdi them^ whe uih* 

iiWiV tni4 w liM rriiuiiii rf.j--'^y eheer iun^htiau’il hy 

liiiiftiiit M 44.IG »/«#/ Aniiipiiiirs af l**ih'ii, 

m:i I 

B0bollli0fl Day. ih.»|M4d4»»ii the negro attemjit nt jnHJ- 

iiiiUni'iinC " and wmn mdy.ed ujitm \*y the 

i?isi?mir'.4 *#i *le' iig«.j^vriie.nil . During tluM^urly |>urt ef 

file iiinrtr«ul?.ii rrfiiiiir) tif IkiHttui ohnerve’d tin* I Mh 

efjiily |m iiirr«eiuetieiM»f nuniHures I'm r i lie 

iil<Mliii>,.i} ihv inii-h'- ftsmin,* if wiiH dt‘risivt‘ly eulleil 

|lif.ht.iii!j*iii |»:iy ..led r*r4»,4iy t*Miivenii<»n td‘ hluc’k nieu tUnl 
aiiiitiiiliy 4eM<‘iish4‘ I I** 1 iH4’i.t^inn wuh gri*<*t«-<l with 

a liHillieh' r=-*o,rt» trnife mtpi iiiul tmteh jeHting uhu*^e, A 

tl,r y«»rk S'tf.ik*»n %%u’iti\H thnt lu* rMtiH'm- 

?:li« at ii:h nirty iih IH24- *Mm n hreud 

4n'rf. ^ I' 1*1 l»e llti ueetiuut isf II liuhitli 

turn ill I* Jtily M. At the (<j}» <d' tie* hntinl 

ftiiiiiA gi i.#r liegrtieH.’' At ont* til 
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Bobolitioi) Day celebrations the famous Malapropian toast was 
seriously given in honor of the newly elected governor; 

Governor Brook8-~May the mantelpiece of Caleb Strong fall 
on the head of hi8 distinguished predecessor.” 


Bodhi-druma. (Hindoo, Tree of Understanding.”) A big 
tree of the peepul tribe in Gaja, India, still pointed out as the 
identical tree under which Buddha accomplished ihe medita- 
tion of perfection ’ by which he achieved INTirvana. It is more 
usually knowri to Iliuropeans as the Bo-tree, a general term ex- 
tended also to its offshoots. The earliest record of the original 
tree is that preserved in the Chinese Hwen-Thsang’s narrative 
(about A.i). 637). He found it surrounded by an oblong walled 
enclosure of brick, some twenty feet in height and five hundred 
paces in circuit and girdled with umbrageous trees. In the 
centre of this enclosure stood the Diamond Throne, dating from 
the foundation of the world. When all the world quaked, this 
throne alone was unmoved, and seated on it all the Buddhas of 
past ages had achieved the divine climax of wisdom and power. 
And there, immovable, it still remained; only since the degen- 
eracy of this latter Kalpa sand and soil had spread over the 
precious adamant, and it was no longer visible. Above its site, 
however, still grew the tree, which had undergone many vicissi- 
tudes, but survived them all. According to the legend, tlie 
leaves did not fall either in summer or in autumn, but the tree 
suddenly denuded itself and as suddenly assumed an entirely 
new leafage on the anniversary of the day of Buddha’s ISTirvana. 
Every year on this day, kings, ministers, and magistrates assem- 
bled around this tree, watered it with milk, illuminated it with 
lanterns, and withdrew after gathering the leaves which had 
fallen. 

Other Bo-trees said to have been propagated from slips of the 
great original are extant. A very famous one is in the sacred 
city of Anarajapoora, in Ceylon, reputed to have been planted 
in H.c. 228. Its loaves are carried away as treasures by pilgrims, 
l)ut it is too sacred to be touched with a knife: hence they are 
gathered only when they fall. 

A famous tree connected with Buddha- worship is that preserved 
in front of the lamasery of Kunbum, in Northeastern Thibet, 
near the sources of China’s Yellow Eiver. It is a variety of 
the elder, and on its leaves and bark are indelibly inscribed by 
no cai'thly hand, the Lamas say, sacred formulae and images. 
Father Hue first described this tree to Europeans. He made no 
attempt to solve the mystery. Later travellers have^ made 
various guesses, as that some insect works indistinct tracings in 
which the faithful read what they choose. But the latest of all, 
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M. Kilutmnl Blsuic, innixts thnt the tijriu-o.a are unmistakable and 
arc an evident artiticenf human luuula. 'I'ho fraud, ho nayn, lum 
been Imnded down Irnm nno .tjoneraiiou of Lamaa to another. 
They soil the leavca tn pil^ttruus, elaiiuing for them rare lacdici- 

nal virtuea. 

Bodmin Riding. A tVHtiyul kept until recently at Bodmin, 
in (’ornwall, Walen, m the Smulay uiul Mondav followinir vSt. 
TlumumV Day (July 7) In tho preceding October an antici- 
patory puncheuu of ale fitid been browed and bottled. On 
tSiiriday ruoniing two yoiutg men representing the '‘wanierm” 
bore these botticH in lm>*kots uruinul the town, attended by a 
band of tifes and tlrnins ami Hometirnos other instruments. 
Paitsiiig before the iitHise td' every leading citizen, the crier 
shouted the salutati<nu tht' petiple of this house a ])r()sper- 
ouH morning, long life, ami a tiierry riding ” Then the musicians 
struck up the riding tum% and the huuseholder was solicited to 
taste the ale. lie resjHmdpd by tnking in a bottle and paying 
such sum as his means i»r his biiiner dictated. Monday morning 
a procession was formed, —all wlu> could ntford it ruling on a 
horse or an ass, .—ami mmecediol tirst to the Priory, to receive 
two large ‘rarlundsof maverH tixed on staves, and then through 
the primipat streets to the Town Piiid. Here the festivities \v<u'e 
Ibrmnlly organize<} \V rt'siling, foot-races, Juniping in Hn<*ks, 
and other games were praetist-d. A curious ‘kind of mock trial 
was also one of the teutureH A I .ord of Misrule was appointed, 
Ikdbre him vvas tlruggeti any unpojjular person so unlucky as hi 
be captured, to answer fii a cduirge of felony. Inculpatory 
e\ ideiim^ was furnished by na\^ breach of good* manners, negli- 
gence ot' attin% iu* other accitlont in bis bearing or appearanct‘. 
The trial was comincteil witli tuiudi gravity, seuteiuu* was pro- 
iiouueed. ami the culprit was hurried off to receive bis ]>unish- 
mcnt,whi(di {smsistfd • in Hoint? ungnudous praidc or oi lier, more 
to the scorn than hurt of tt c party condemned” ((Jarkw : Nor- 
rei/ of CtirnwaU, IHll, p. and usually concluded hy Ids 

being (i ragged tbrom^b the mire of Ilalgaver. The latter name 
“siguitieth the goat‘H im»or, uml niudi a place it is, lying a little 
witiioui the town, and vmy fuH uf ([uugmires.” (IhicL) To thi.s 
day '‘'{'aki* liim befort* tin* Mayor of Halgavcr” and “ Pri'stmt 
iiim in Ilalgaver P<aut’‘ ari*^ ( ‘oriimh sayings. 

Boeuf Gras. (Fr., * Fat t>xA) d'he fete or ])roceHsion of 
the Fat Ox is tin* <Milnilnuf ing C’jiiuiival festivity (telehratiHl by 
the bulclunrs of Fari*^ on Mardi *t»ras, or Hhrove Tiu^sday {(/ r,), 
0<nnpurativo mytlioiogint^ iraoi* tbe origin of tlie custom tnnn 
the proces.sioii.H in honor of ih« bull Apis among the Hgyfitiuns, 
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ceremonies in ancient Greece and Rome were 
(■elebratwi at the equinox of aprinfi, when the sun enters the 
l aurus, at which oxen or bulls were sacrificed. Hut a more 
miiitediato ancestry may be found in the similar ceremonies 



Boeuf Gras of 1827. 
(From the official programme.) 


amon^i^ the ancient GaiilB, who likewise bad a special cult for 
this zo(lia(!iil and dixsRed the ox up for the occasion in an 
C(*.<‘lesiusti(*al Btolo. As Christianity penetrated Gaul, the sacri- 
()!' Uu^ ox lost its importance and its sacred character, as 
W(dl as its periodic recurrence. Under Charles Y. it had become 
a UH‘re occasional recreation, in which all classes joined. In 
(‘onrsc*. of time a rivalry sprauir up among the butchers as to 
wlio should furnish the ox, and eventually the guild of butchers 
took the mutter under their charge and raised the necessary 
ihnds. The procession, celebrated so early as 1512, is commemo 
rated in a contemporary Btaincd-glass window presented by the 
nuister-hutcdiers of Ikir-sur-Seine, Two butchers, in holiday 
attire, lead the ox by means of a scarf wrapped around its neck; 
preceding them arc (wo apprentices playing musical instruments, 
while children shout and dance around them. 

The modern date of the procession was not fixed until the 
introductiou of the (kirnival into France under Louis XIY., 
when it was permanently settled on as the day before Ash 
Wednesday. 

A nunnorablo procession was that of 1739. It started from 
TApport, Paris. The ox was crowned with a garland of leaves, 
ami his shoidders were covered with tapestry. On his back sat 
a naked child, decorated with a huge scarf of blue ribbon and 
carrying a gilded sceptre in one band, a drawn swoid in the 
otheV. ddie ehild was known as the King of the Butchers. 
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Fifteen butcher boy.f ilressel in r.- i wliite turtiu.<l tho ox\ 

escort Two Ivd liico l»v hn'u-^, ihv tuHluiiri nf the 

ancient sacriticers. Dlher Inifrher. anil their uppreufiei^s 
ecdod and followed, all jdayin^ij uii vieb. hte^,^ and dinmiH, 
procession rad only paraded ihr HireetHtif Parn. huf invaded 
the houscHof various nmuisfrates, who ft h of money f<i 

the celebrants. The Presidenf ind liappenini^ to he at home‘tlu* 
Bocuf (h-as was led up tln^ stejo of the Palaee o-f .Itistiee, and, 
after beinir presented tt> the otiieial who in ^his red rohe was 
sittin^MUi'tiie juti^es' befielt, led Inn k aijain into the streets 
'fhe festivities on this oeeasioii hei^^aii on Monday anil lasted 
until Ash Wednestlay. 

The Kevcdution ptd a tempt*rary end to the Parnival and to 
the Iheuf (Jras. In l*dtt5 Napoleon restr»ml hot It hy an cirdinam*e 
dated Febrtmry 2:i The o^ wan tHtiidly juiradeit throtii^!$ the 
streets durin^^ the last three ilavs of the Carnival, The little 
Ivin O' of the Butchers wa^ transformed into a thipiil *airryin*^ a 
{|ui\vr of arrows and ii toreli, 11ie eseort eonsisted of huteher- 
boys dis<tuised as inytholo^ieid and liistoHcul eharacterH. Uoy> 
aky itself dei|^ned to review' Ihi' pariiife from the window.^ and 
balconies of theTnilerjen 

The (dioiee id' theox itstdf hreame a mutter of ant iidputorv 
puhlicr interest. Biviil hutchers eompeted as to who Hhotdil 
Bulunit the fattest, sieekesf, and lan.nvHt i*andidute, A jury <d' 
twelve exptud huttdiers wan appuinfed. ddodr di-idMiou was 
bused upon heh^ht, hreadl!i, weii^ht, amt ipmend i*omelim»HH. 
Here is iiow the idodee made in wiis nnm*uiH*ed on tfje 

pro|^ramtne for that year: ‘ tin the lUth of Fehrtiiiry, IH|P|, in 
the midst of an iniinensiM'rowd t»»«44 plaee the <*oiiipetit ion fur the 
clioice of the Fat tlx vvhieh aii’ortliin'' tn uneient eirntom in to do 
the honors <if tlm (hirtiival At midday, lt»07 itxen wm*e eX’ 
hibited in the ^reat fair i^rimnds The jury seleeteil tVorii them 
Hueli as liest fultilled the triple comlitionH of t^tnmittln stuturo, 
and adiposity, d’hen the tixen ttius seleided w‘ere h-td to the 
court of the Hlain^hterdiouse at thti^w de PitiHny, Here the jury 
rendered its final vei’ilicd,, whieh deelareil that Ihii^ohert, t!ve and 
a half years idd, hit!ongiii|L( to M. (‘ornef, of (’aen» wairthy sm- 
censor to hisfallier, was the tinanimoiH i-lodoe for the C arnivat 
of lH4t>. Dai^oheri in hulk has no rival save the elephant «*f the 
Janlin des Plantes. He weitd*-^ flvekihis more than lVn*e ttorioi, 
the Bumf (i ran of IH4fn*' Friiiii |H-|^ li» iHfil the |»roiHo4sioii was 
Huspemied, mainly for nninelary reir^Kurs In tlo’ latter year 
Arnault <if tile Hippoilnmie iisHiimed all the expen^eH iif a re^ 
vivaL After iHfia there wm an inereii.»»e in the nnmheu^ and 
gorgeO'UHiiesH of the pa rad er^, and eventiially md one hut several 
Fat Uxen took part, ami the proeessitiu heeann^ iUie 4 if the most 
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brilliant popular ftites under the Second Empire. Like many 
other tluui^H however, it was dropped on account of the dis- 

aBtern ot 1870, and was not revived until 1893. 

“ 'fho i-«vival,” says the correspondent of the New York Sun 
wHtin^ from laris on February 18, ^^was on a grand scale! 
l hr(‘e oxen were |)rovided, and the festivities were spread over 
three days, the Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday before Ash Wed- 
nesday hroiighl in Lent. This time the procession was organ- 
lUHl not by tile hukduu-s alone, but by the Food Syndicate, whose 
preHident is M. Marquely, a well-known restaurant owner, assisted 
by M. Zidler, the manager of two Parisian music-halls. In the 
jiroeession wen‘. seventeen caiTiages, drawn by ninety-two horses, 
fourteen flouts, cacdi with six horses, one hundi’cd and seventy- 
eiglit horsemen in costumes, and seven hundred mummers on 
foot. 


No expense was spared. It is even said that the actual cost 
was more than double the original estimate. While some idea 
may be formed of the magnificence of the procession, no words 
can piedure the animation of the great crowd shut in between 
the high houHCH of the boulevards, over twenty -five miles long, 
its entliusiasm, good humor, and extreme politeness, which on 
those days even affected the policotnon. They were seen smiling 
at the showers of confetti, and oven throwing them back occa- 
Hioniilly witlunit roughness.’’ 

At ilarseilles the Fat Ox is paraded through the streets not 
on Martli-tJras, but on the eve and the day of Corpus Christi. 
Hufirs History of Marseilles” refers the origin of the custom 
to tlu^ fourteenth century. The ('on fraternity of the Holy Sac- 
ruuumt, wishing to feast the poor on the day which they par- 
ticularly honored, bought a huge ox and marched it through the 
jioorer <[uurters of the town as at once an advortisomont a,nd an 
mvitatimi. d'he procossion gave so much pleasure that it was 
kept up annually. Various superstitions grow around it. Old 
women w(»re careful to make ctuldren kiss the ox as a proser- 
vativc against sickuesB, everybody clamored to get some small 
portion of the meat as an emblem of luck, and whenever the ox 
puusiul before a house to attend to any of the functions of nature 
tlu' imnates were envied for the fortunate omen. 


Bona Dea. (Ijat., “The Good Goddess.”) An ancient 
Homan festival in honor of the goddess Maia, eolebratod May 1 . 
'fla^ word Maia is derived from the month in which her chief 
festival was (adebrated. On this occasion the Romans seem to 
Imvi* r(H*ogni/a*d the seerot, mysterious forces of nature. The 
emit of t he goddess belonged especially to women. Besides the 
regular festival on May 1, mysterious rites in honor of the Bona 
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Dca were performed by wtunen during tlie curly part of Decem- 
ber. These mysterieH were (‘ek4»ratc<l by the Roman women 
with great solemnity, lliey were ludd in the night, and in the 
house either of the etmsul tir the pmctor, who on this oceuBioti 
must be absent from his home, ftir no imile was allowed to bo 
present. When (’ieeru was niusub b.c. (id, the celebration took 
place at his house on the night Deceiuber 3. It wnll bo re- 
membered that on this day Cheeru had mudc the speech which is 
known as his third oration agaiuHt Catiline, describing to the 
people the caplnre of the etinspinUnrB, When the assenibly was 
dismissed, tlie peo[de ata’otnpanietl him home, as was iisuaL hiit, 
his house being oeeupieil by tlse women, he was obliged to h) 
a friend’s house spemi the night. Ilorc he sat deliberat irjg 
with a few of his trusted ccmnsellorH what disposition bIiouUI he 
made of the prismiers, wlum a rucHHuge c*ame hastily from his 
wife Terentia that an auspieiouH sign had occurred in the 
teries, at which hi* shtudd take conruge. The tire upon the jiltar 
had blazed up with great brillmnt‘y> and when the women wen* 
terrified, the Vestal Virgins, wim luul the direction of this foHti- 
val, at once iuterpretecl the event as a good omen, and iirgi'd 
Terentia to send wtunl to her hushuiul to that etfect. 

dim next year, u.e. t>-, tlu* mysteries were celebrated u\ the. 
house (»f (hesar, who was pra*tt»r. Having lately been ekHdi’d 
Pontifex Maximus, he occupied tlu* public residence wluc-h be- 
longed to this orticer,-— the rej/oi, or palaec. This was on tlu* 
Sacred Way, adj(dning the residt*iu*o of the Vestal Virginn, to 
whom this house was afierwanis given by Augustus when be- 
came Pontifex Maximus. A v<uing nobleman of profligate 
character, nnrne<l Publius (dinhus, by an understanding with 
(hesar's wile Pompeia, ctmt rived to steal into the building in 
the dress of a harp»playcr; tor the mysteries were celebrated to 
the sound of mu.Hicul inHirunu‘ntH. But one of the slaves ot‘ the 
honseludd, undertaking to ask him Home (piestions, detected him 
by his voi(‘e, and calUsl (hesur’s nuddier, Aurelia, who at once 
HUHpi*ndi‘d the rites, wht‘n the Wiuium speedily drove the offinHU*!* 
out of the houHt^. It was the greatest scandal in the history of 
tlio repuldic. ('lodiuH escaped puriiHhment,-~-it was bclicvo<l, by 
bribery. CIrsar at on{*e divorcctl his wife. notasHuming that nhe 
was guiltj', hut assi*rting that (denar's wife must be abovo hus- 
pieion, 

Boniface, St. (118(1-755). Tho Apostle to Germany,” one 
of the gri*atest missionarumof tlu* < duirch in the eighth century, 
lb* is commemorated on his death day, J une 5. H is real fuunc 
was Wirifr(*(I, and he was a mitive of Devonshire, Krigltirnl. 
Ordained a priest at thirty years of age, lie resolved to bccjotne 
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a missionary to those parts of Germany which were still idola- 
trous. At Fulda he founded the celebrated abbey, and he left 
other ecclesiastical monuments to himself in Bavaria, Thuringia, 
Saxony, etc. Gregory III. made him Archbishop and Primate 
of Germany. He was massacred in Friesland by a band of 
pagans who had sworn to take his life. He always carried in 
his^ bosom a copy of the ‘‘ De Bono Mortis” of St. Ambrose. 
This copy, stained with his blood, was long preserved as a sacred 
relic in the monastery at Fulda, where he was buried. A portion 
of his skull is still kept there. At Bochum was long shown 
another part of his skull, together with his cape and chasuble. 
Other relics are at Louvain, Mechlin, Cologne, Bruges, Prague, 
Bichfeld, and Erfurt. 

Bounds, Beating the. A Protestant survival of the ancient 
Catholic custom of processions on the Kogation Days (q. v.). 
The processions, which originated in Gaul and were brought 
over to England by St. Augustine, used to be performed with 
great pomp. As every parish came to have its own procession, 
wliich could not transgress the limits of that parish, the cere- 
mony gradually and iiisensibly drew to itself some of the still 
more ancient pagan practices of the Terminalia (q. u.), or Feast 
of Bouindaries. The lord of the manor in country places, or the 
highest member of the parochial clergy in cities, led the way, 
followed by surpliccd ecclesiastics bearing crosses, and public 
otticials and other prominent parishioners with hand-bells, ban- 
ners, and staves. They perambulated round the parish singing 
rogations or litanies, stopping at crosses, forming crosses on the 
ground, “ saying or singing gospels to the corn,” and allowing 
“drinkings and good cheer.” But good cheer did not mean 
meat, inasmuch as the llogation days wore fasts, or at least days 
of abstinence. 

If the parish contained a fine oak-tree, the gospel was read 
here, the tree receiving the name of Gospel Oak, In most 
places a representation of the evil one, in the form of a dragon, 
was a part of the procession. As often as a pause was made 
for prayer the dragon was taken to a place quite out of earshot, 
and left there until the procession moved on again. Hence 
inany rural parishes oven to this day have their Dragon’s Kock 
or Dragon’s Well, denoting the place where the dragon reposed 
at prayer-time or where it was kicked, stoned, buffeted, and 
finally pulled to pieces by the processionists at the close of the 
third daN'’s rogation. 

The Reformation did not abolish the processions, though it 
altered their character, and eventually transferred them to 
ABcension Day itself. The Book of Common Prayer still enjoins 
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such part of the ancient eeretinuiv atn relutos to the perambulating 
of the eirt‘uit of parishes, eenftirinably to the regulation made 
in tlio reign of (^ueen KlkubetlL people hIiuU once a year, 

at the tiilie accustomed," says the iujuuetion of that sovereign, 
‘‘with the curate and substmitial men of the parish, walk about 
the parishes as they were ueciiHtomed, and at their return to 
church make their comnum prayers ; provided that the curate in 
the said ct^mmou penunhulaikum, as heretofore in the days of 
RogationSj at certain eonvenient jilaees, shall admonish the peojde 
to give thanks to tiod, in the beholding of (rod’s benefits, for the 
increase and abundance of bis fruits upon the face of tbe earth, 
with the saying id' Psahu civ.. Fe/irdiV, Hnima men, etc. ; at which 
time also the same minister slinU itumleate this and such like 
sentences, ‘Cursetl Im he which tnuisluteth the bounds and dales 
of his neighbour^ or stieh tnlier Wijrds of prayer as shall l>e 
hereafter appointed.’* 

The religious sentiment gradually died out of those parochial 
perambulations, and they itegenerated into colossal junketings. 
The traditional usage of always ftdltnving in the old "track gave 
them at certain stages of their progress a Idithesonie steeple- 
chase aspect, if a canal, for eKam{de, had been cut through the 
old boundaries, siuue <d’ the jn'ratubuiators had to cross if elthiU* 
by swimming or in boats. So if a lunise hud been erected ovt^r 
the lirje the pri><*ession claimed the right to pass througli it. 
Chambers’s ‘‘ Bo(>k of Days" tells of a house in Buckinghamshire 
which had an oven traversing the line. It was customaiy in 
the perambulations to jmt a hoy into tlu^ rec'oss, to |)roHerve the 
integrity of the proeessiom Ninv hoys everywhere lookctl on 
Beating the Binuids as a more elaborate gunu^ of Follow tny 
Leader. The hoys in this Buckinghamshire parish \ised to be 
ambitious of the honor of inviuliug the oven. They settled tludr 
claims by lot as they apnnmelHMl the house. On one oecaHi<m 
the perambulatoin toiiiul the tiven heated up, l>akitig bread. 
There was a cry from the juvenile imuuherH, “Tom Smith is (he 
boy to go into the oven.** Torn Smith uttered a wild shriek aiul 
made otf as fast as his legs won hi <*arry him. Another lay was 
asked to elimh t»vcr the roof of the tiven, and thus tlie boundary 
line w'as deemeti to be sullhdenllv maintained. 

On another o<'casion, in Lotulom a nobleman’s carriage hup« 
pened to be stamling aerefsn the Inuindary' line. His lordship was 
paying a visit in tlie ojiposite Innise. ^fhe couclntum was rt‘- 
quested to move out «if tin* way. He refused until his master 
should tell him to mow. The ehureltvvardtm calmly opened one 
door (T the (iirriage ami pu^Mol through the other, followed 
the rest of tlu* prot'esHi*ui. 

“ilone’e Year Bcmk** gives ii rather humorous account of h 
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nuin^ who being asked whether such a stream were a boundary 
replies, Ees, that ’tis, I’m sure o’t, by the same token that I 
wore tossed into ’t, and paddled about there like a water-rat, till 
I were hafc dead.” 

Sometimes the boys in the procession were whipped as they 
reached the boundaries, to impress their exact location upon 
plastic youth. At other times they were “bumped;” i.6., the 
senior perambulators took hold of them by the shoulders and 
the heels and bumped what might be called the southern facade 
of the juvenile body against the landmark. Not only boys but 
strangers were frequently seized upon for the purpose. So re- 
cently as January 10, 1830, the London Observer recorded the 
trial of a case brought by an angler against the parishioners of 
Walthamstow parish. On the preceding Ascension Day he had 
been found angling in the Lea. The parishioners bethought them 
that to bump a stranger would produce an independent witness 
of ])arish boundary. But he relished neither the practice nor 
the reason for it, and the jury so far agreed with him that they 
rendered a verdict of fifty pounds damages. 

In several parishes in London the bounds are still beaten on 
Ascension Day. Men and boys make the tour of the parish 
limits, boating the landmarks with peeled willow rods. 

At Marlborough, in Devonshire, the mayor and the town- 
councillors perform the function ; and it is on record that on one 
occasion within the present century the mayor himself was thor- 
oughly ducked during his progress, in order to insure his remem- 
bering a certain Int of the river boundary. 

“In beating the bounds of the city of Oxford,” says Ditch- 
field, “ it is necessary for the mayor and corporation to take a 
boat and go on the river. A few ^^'cars ago we read that ‘the 
mayor and others w^cre upset,’ and later on the boat capsized. 
l\nduu>s this diudcing was in lieu of bumping.” (“Old English 
( 'Ustoms,” p. 11(5.) 

On Asetension Day, says Mackenzie in his “History of New- 
castle” (1827, vol. ii. p. 744), every year the mayor and bur- 
gesses of Newcastle survey the boundaries of the river Tyne, 
ddiis annual festive expedition starts at the Mansion-House Quay, 
and proceeds to or near the place in the sea called Sparhawk, 
and returns up the river to the utmost limits of the corporation 
at lledivin StreaniH. They are accompanied by the brethren of 
the Trinity ITouse aTid the river jury in their barges. 

The bounds ot* the parish of St Mary’s, Leicester, are beaten 
every three years. The procession is composed of the vicar, 
churchwardens, and other olficials, and two or three hundred 
boys. Formerly at one spot in the route a hole wms dug, and 
any newly appointed parish officer was seized and his head 
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iilaeinl ill tlw wIuIi.^ Iiih Isinly was tliiuiipod with a Hhovel 
A ati‘l viiriinn ^mrin iblknved, mich an racing, 

|•ah’l^slll: Ihr up|*U’" Inirkrln of water, etc.; hut thoHC have 

been - t i 

A I Lialitii‘14 Ikay churistern uf the cathedral 

deck Uic .-^irerf hiiii|i'4 111 thi^ parish of the Close with 

elm Afi^-r liir iniibiay st^rviee tlie clergy and choir 

star! ill pro c'^himh fnnn tli«^ ciiilit'iir^ih properly vested, tiie htyys 
carrviie*’ tci rina siio-l gu rtiuiid the houndarii's <if the 
puridi. a Imli i\l r■^glu slat Icuih where wells exist tu* are 

tt» liiivt' e\H,«."d At rueli tif these stations the (tospel tor 

t'he d.iv oini bv i4” the firiest -vicars in turn, followed by 

the Hiiigiie: of* eiit^ ef l*.Haliu vlw i»r i\ On re-entering the 

eatlv^’dral io' neiiliwc^l iloor, the verse '‘■Oh, ent-m* tluoi his 
a ihs ilit^ t‘oin|uuiy gather round the 

fiitif. where 1 lie bicv^iiivt is ’^i^eti.uiul the hoys throw down Uieir 
hii;c/|i 4 On llie H'lipc dav the Maiodst gives a hun t<» twery 
^diJd in the }t:iris|i, ( OrnaiFiKiU) : Old /*>Viy/hs/i 

Vit.d^inis ' 

A *|iieer Mf iisie cu^fiuii is tibsta*ve<l in Leighton uuz- 

in ue^ erdanee wcii llu^ u ill tif a Ijomlon nu‘rchatit, who 
hnncleJ ten alnidceiHc^ iii the liiWN aunt wh(» died in UMit, d'he 
fruHU*ec ;irrM»i}|».eoe'il by the Imwii oriiO* and a hand of lu»ys car- 
ruic4 !.p'- eii t>e.iidr"* beiU: the b* oiiii luries of the parish, stopping 
at |irn|H*r.' ie'^» fV<»fis who>,o iaisoncs the cliaritii^s arc sup- 
piirCi'd At all |4ao4'M i*!'4e liijy stands on his head while 

the aid I'i read „\!'b r I, j*roeoH:Mion plum rolls an* given to 

the bin 'I. ric.il a Irnll'pmt of liisa* was given, hut this 

ban been -» '^'d. rolc-^ Indiig dintributcd toull the st’bool <*hil 

dreti in^le'id Ic, the »'Tir.iiUig llio trust.ee.s, the t<nvn erh-r, and 

the itinsiilr-^ of lie"' abiede. diiin togetlua*. 

fti Sctiibnd a 'nnubir cr rcno.iiiy |h kn*iwn as the Hiding «-if ttn‘ 

r i 

Boy-BtHhop, niie mI* the rio*s,e tn,tri(ais ohservam-CH of the 
med ii-viiHlmreh, mingling tin- Hucrod with the profuny ami 
HeriotlHfir'HH Wiiii |5iir;.r^<|He, W' a.s the election <»f a hoy biinhop. 
Hie origm tif t:lie ru^iotsi i'4 not efoarly understood, but it o 
known b» inn e- ■r'iiHfrd from f.lo* ilurteentli cHUitury., both in 
Kftgh^t^d on fhv C...nliiirOit i Hi lleioaubm* 5, tlo* evo of the 
frslivjil of NtemdaiH. patron i»f ehiidren, all tln^ boys win* 
-aiig in the «'h.*.-r or «r.rvr-d af the altar met in lat-ry parish 
church, cafic' lr.d used liMl.doiioui'^ ohapel. and eletded froto among 
llicir a b dt-p ated hi-> |a*elf«‘ndaries, mv as tlo-y uen- 

itbcriiutivrh . 4.0 I a .'\irlc4as and his elerksA ^ d’ho^r r*- 
liiiiilied in o||i* r ulIi* Holy iiiii* I hiy, I hsHUidiei --H. iHiiing 
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this time, with the knowledge and sanction of his elders, the boy- 
bishop exercised nearly if not quite the whole of the episcopal 
functions, saying mass and vespers, giving benedictions, preachina: 
sermons, going on visitations, occasionally filling up vacancies^ 
and It he died during the time being buried with episcopal honors. 
Moreover, these pseudo-clergy, arrayed in their vestments, per- 
ambulated the neighborhood and demanded from passers-by and 
Imuseholders some small money tribute, which was known as the 
Bishop s Subsidy. ^ Ro^utlty itself deigned to be amused with the 
burlesque ritual of the mimic prelate. In the year 1299 we find 
.Edward I., on his way to Scotland, permitting one of these boy- 
bishops to say vespers before him on the 7th of December, the 
day alter St. Nicholas’s Day, in his chapel at Hetton, near New- 
eastle-upou-Tyne, and making a considerable present to the said 
bishop and certain other boys that came and sang with him on the 
occasion. Wiiat was the custom in the houses of the nobles 
may be learned from the Northumberland Household Book,” 
which tells us that “My lord useth and accustomyth to gyfe 
yerlj^ upon Saynt Nicolas-Even, if he kepe cbapell for Saynt 
Nicolas, to the master of his childeren of his chapell, for one of 
tlie childeren of his chapell, yerely, vP- viii^^- ; and if Saynt 
Nicolas com owt of the towne wher my lord lyeth, and my 
lord kepe no chapell, than to have yerely iiP* iiij*^-” 

The fun grew faster and more furious in the last days of the 
juvenile opiscojiacy. Towards the end of evensong on December 
27 t,he little Nicholas and his clerks, arrayed in their copes, bear- 
ing lighted tapers, and singing the words of the Apocalypse (chap, 
xiv.), “ (lontum quadraginta,” walked in procession from the 
choir to the altar of the Blessed Trinity, which the boy-bishop 
incensed; afterwards they all sang the anthem, and he recited 
the prayer commemorative of the Holy Innocents. Going back 
into tbo choir, those l)oys took possession of the upper canons’ 
Rtalls, and those dignitaries themselves bad to serve in the boys’ 
pla<*e, and carry the candles, the thurible, and the book, like 
acolytes, thurifers, and lower clerks. Standing on high, wear- 
ing his mitre, and holding his pastoral staff in his left hand, the 
boy-bishop gave a solemn benediction to all present, and, while 
iwukiiig the sign of the cross over the kneeling crowd, said, — 

(.Irucis vos consigno ; vestra ?it tuitio, 

Cellos noa emit et redemit .sua5 curnis pretio. 

The next day, the feast itself of Holy Innocents, the boy- 
bishop preached a sermon, which had been written for him, prob- 
ably by some dislinguished prelate. Thus, one from the pvn of 
Erasmus, “ ('oncio <ie Puero Jesu,” spoken by a boy of St. Paul’s 
School, London, is still preserved. 

10 
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Refontu'fH ltM,»kiM| aHkaiiiH^ iit all tlu\se arul similar nuim- 
mi'rii'Br ati4 tii lai- rnuiiiiin* ^ swooping prooUuiuition 

jnniinst thorn: ** Wbi^rtnis iina'tutort^ dyvorso and manysuporsti- 
tiuiiH nnb t4uld\^H;^tu‘ liavt,^ boon used, and yot lo thiH 
tiav uro ohsorvoti and kypl in iiiariy soiidry parties of this 

ri^hn, as iiptni Suiiiti.' Nk*i4ii-i. Saiuty CathcrynOj Baintc (dom- 
oid, the H<dy aipl studi^ ltko5; cdiildren be strangelye 

(loolvotl anirai»pat*olid to rtHUilortalto prioHtoB, byshoppos, ami 
woiiion; and so hnlih* witli st»tigoH siiul dauuoos from house to 
house, bleasHiiig the pritjile, ami gatlitu'ynge of mouyo, and Inyiy 
iitMi sima' iimi pmioiio in pulpitt . . . the Kyngs 

tiiuieHiie wiltiih and eoiiitiuiiifiilelti that from henooforth all suohe 
Hnnersihioits l.»o lonfe iiml olyiudyo oxHtinguished.” 

t^iieoit Mary re.Hinivd^ tlii^ oeiviiaiiual which her father ha<l 
ahnigaloti. Sirypo in Ids EroloHiastloul Memorials” informs uh 
H iatdti IfMti. oiidhe 5lli tiny td* PotHstubor 'SSt. Nicholas, that, is, 
a hnv hahitetl like a bishop iw wont abroad in iiu>st 

imrlsof bctiidi.tii., after the iihl fashion, and was rc(‘cive<l 

ftv niuiiV but pooplo inlo their houses, arul 

had as nmrli vhvt^r as wuh wont, to be had before, at 

least in linuiy jdiiees/' . . r. » i a 

With the fund. eiHlabli^Hiuiu'iit ut Frotostaut ism in hnglaml trie 
luvstiiiie tlu^ bny-ld'Hliiip di.HH}*|itnirod ; hut the well-known 
fcHtivilv t*f the Kmii 3»builriii 3ip|iears to have originuUyl in 
niid \mm II uiid%*r another form of the nuMlimval 

iUlstolll. 


Brabo .t Brabon of Brussels- A giKunfu. 
wifh that tit'h>’> wi!*' Sutiititaiui, in preHcrvi'd in tho City null "f 
im<i isth.'-, j>art u, alt th.' jmnulnH und pn.c-sHitinM liohl 

tilt tli« ll'ttHt nf -St tditiula Sind ,*f luT hniioftant, nccaHitms. (hi*f 

(iiANTH, I'lUM'K’tsttnsis* *•»* ) A I * * i ix to local tnidilion, St'i'viUH 

iSniim WSI- on,' of ill,' {'•’ii,TalH of .1 nliuM ( hwac, man-iwl t<i a iii»'c<> 
tif til,' hitli-r II*’ wa, !ik*'vviHt* tlit, tifKt Duke ot Bcjilianl aiid 
the tliNt Mar'iin'’«-f .\nlw,-rj. 'riti** lunt tliKnity ho aHHiuin-d after 
I'licoiira-vdii'j; ‘11 vottiiy im'ii fr*»m Antvvisrji to kill Anli!0‘nii« 

(</. iM, iu'm’iit ivtioWsiH Antworii. Hndio, IVom wht.ni 

tlrfft'itth'd a loll',; li,»' «,f ♦Ink* " atul liUcwiHO tho hnit hers ,yyin<-u 
atit! 1’,’l'iii '•! l.Hii'h'ii, |«-ri-h*'4 ut Koine with .Itdins ji'Hae. 
'ritf l,a;,ia-l is j.r..!'sihly a distorttol Huniinury of many ito|.nlar 

ftt'l 


Bread Holy. . hr •• li'M. jxitu's /t,'iiri/ifhis.) 'riu* 

tii.liiimtion of L.lv is u tkith.die rile entirely .list nod truiu 

ihf a'lmiuistralH.it of tl,.- .■onniiut«ioii,yot th« tvvoaro lr,'tin.-n 1> 
fonf.amdiia together by I’rolvstuut tnivollorB. In htiKhnol ho- 
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fore the Reformation the distribution used to take place every 
Sunday alter the principal mass. Probably this was the custom 
all through the Western Church. At present the ceremony is 
only occasional. The holy bread has nothing sacramental in its 
nature. It is ordinary leavened bread, cut into small pieces, 
blessed, and given to the people after the manner of the love- 
feasts of the early Church, as a symbol of the fellowship and 



Distributing the Blessed Bread. 
(From Picart.) 


brotherly love which should exist among all who are of the same 
household of faith. In some cases we have evidence that the 
rich and powerful among the English relieved the parishioners 
from the eurden of providing the holy bread by taking it upon 
themselves. Thus, on Palm Sunday in 1361, the then head of the 
groat house of Berkeley offered to Our Blessed Lady in Berkeley 
(Jhurch a pound of virgin wax, candela caritatis,'' and a 

bushel of fine wheat, pro pane henedicto," an offering which was 
continued for many generations. 

The distribution of holy bread does not seem to have been dis- 
continued at once on the change of religion, for one of the rubrics 
at the end of the communion office in the Prayer Book of p49 
provides that “ In such chapels annexed, where the people bath 
not been accustomed to pay any holy bread, there they must 
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Doge "a\d the^le^y” pai^'a vLlTn^f J-K": 

roveraes which were terminated by the batl S Oh,. ?T7 

a d.Hc«ntinuation of the custom for a while bu? it 

wards renewed. aiter- 


or the “wonder-worker.” Her festival is 

1 rn at Fouchard, in the county of Louth, the illemtimate 

2 ho Vr®a^ tookihe veil 

fntSa S S Tru' disciple of St. Patrick, and retired 

into a toll at ILldare,— i.e., “the cell of the oak.” Here she 

numerous a community that she was 
compelled to separate the members into distinct bodies and to 
build nunneries for them in different parts of the country, all of 
winch acknowledged her as their mother and foundresL To 
these scanty historical particulars legend has added a mass of 
labloB. 


St. Bridget s body wan interred at the church of Kildare, 
where her nuns for many years honored her memory by keeping 
a hro forever burning. Hence the church was known as the 
IlouHC of hire, until in 1220 the Archbishop of Dublin, ‘^to take 
away all occasion of superstition,” ordered the fire to be exiin- 
guished. Long before this the body had been translated to 
Downpatrick. Here, in 1185, it was found in a triple vault with 
the bodies of St. Patrick and St. Columba. The Pope’s legate 
ciiused all tliose relics to be translated, in the presence of fifteen 
bishops and an immense concourse of clergy, nobility, and people, 
to a more honorable place in the cathedral of Down. This was 
destroyed by Henry YIII. St. Bridget’s huid, however, was 
saved liy some of the clergy and carried to Neusiadt in Austria. 
In 1587 11)0 Emperor Eudolf II. gave it to the church of the 
Jesuits at Lisbon. 


Bruno, St., the founder of the Carthusian order of monks. 
His feast is celebrated on the anniversary of his death, October 
6 (1101). A member of the noble family of d’Hartenfaust, he 
was horn at Cologne about 1035. Embracing the clerical life, he 
first became famous as the opponent of Manasses, who in 1067 
obtained the arcdi bishopric of Hheims by simoniacal methods 
and whoso life had become a public scandal. At the Council 
held in Autun in 1077 he and two other canons openly accused 
the and) bishop, who was suspended by the Papal legate, but 
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for a period was able to defy the rulers of the Church and to 
drive his accusers from their homes. They took refuge in the 
castle of the Count de Eonci, where they remained until the 
following year. 

And now at length the indignation of the populace did what 
the rulers of the Church could not do, for in 1079 the people of 
Eheims drove the unworthy archbishop out of their city ; he 
retired to the court of the King of Germany, and died there 
outside the pale of the Church. 

It is according to the Carthusian tradition that Bruno, shortly 
after these events, was the mtness of a miracle : this was nothing 
less than the resurrection of Eaymond, a learned doctor of 
Paris, over whose body the funeral service was being read in the 
church of Eotre-Dame. In the middle of the service, says the 
legend, Eaymond rose upon the bier and called out, in terrifying 
tones, “ I am justly accused,” again, “ I am judged,” and again, 

I am condemned.” The tradition continues that Bruno was so 
profoundly impressed by this occurrence that he determined to 
spend the rest of his life in solitude, that he might by prayer 
and penance ])ring peace to his soul. The story was at one 
period widely believed, for it found a place in the Eoman brev- 
iary, but it has not even that substratum of fact which the 
severest critic can discover in some alleged miracles of the 
Middle Ages; for a long time, indeed, the best ecclesiastical 
writers have rejected it, and Urban YIII. wisely expunged it 
from the breviary. In a letter of which the text has been pre- 
served, Bruno himself, writing to his friend Ealph le Vert, at 
that time Church-provost and subsequently Archbishop of 
Eheims, suggests a far simpler explanation of the whole matter : 
his own heart’s longings were more powerful than the doctor 
and the miracle. 

In 1084 Bruno at last carried out the dream of his life, and 
with six companions founded his first oratory at Chartreuse, not 
far from the spot where the first great monastery of the order 
followed in 1137. This monastery, as well as those built to 
replace it in later times (several of which were destroyed by 
fire), has been known as La Grande Chartreuse, and has always 
been recognized by Carthusians as the mother-house of their 
order. Bruno himself died at another monastery which he 
founded at Calabria. His body is in the church of St. Stephen 
at Torre, but portions of his bones have been distributed among 
different churches of the order. A part of his jaw, with two 
teeth, is at the Grande Chartreuse. 

In 1514, four centuries after Bruno’s death, Pope Leo X. 
authorized the Carthusians to make use of a special oflSce in 
honor of their founder; this was regarded as equivalent to 
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beatification ; but Eruno was not canonized until 1623 during 
the pontificate of Gregory XV. ’ ® 

The Carthusian is one of the austerest of monastic orders. 
The original rules as recorded by contemporaries enjoined abso- 
lute silence save on Sundays at dinner, and total abstinence from 
■flesh meat, a rule not relaxed even in ease of sickness. On 
Tuesdays and Saturdays they ate nothing but vegetables; Mon- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays, only brown bread. On Sundays 
and holidays they feasted on bread and cheese, and added fish 
if these were presented to them. Meagre as their meals were, 
they ate only once a day, save on Sundays and holidays. A 
hair shirt was worn next to the skin, and next to the hair shirt 
nothing save their white robes crowned with white hoods. 
Their whole heads are shaven. One custom is peculiar to the 
order. Once a week the convent gates are opened and all the 
solitaries go forth in twos for a walk among the mountains, 
through the forests, or over the flowery meadows. 

Buddha, Sacred Tooth of. There are no fewer than twelve 
dental relics of Gautama Buddha enshrined in India, and seven 
in China. Far the most famous of all is the one preserved in 
the Dalada Malaga wa, or great temple of the Sacred Tooth, in 
Kandy, Ceylon. It is the aim of every good Buddhist to make 
a pilgrimage hither at least once in his lifetime. Innumerable 
Biukiliist royalties have enriched the shrine with costly gifts. 
When the l^ortuguese occupied the island, the. Eoman Catholic 
pricHlH, recognizing what a centre of Buddhism the temple was, 
seized the sacred tooth and took it on board one of the Portu- 
guese ships, where it was placed in a mortar, pounded to dust 
by the Archbishop of Goa himself, and then cast into the river. 
But all without avail. The particles came together again, and 
next day the Buddhist priests found the relic, sound and whole 
as ever, reposing within a lotos-leaf. It was carefully replaced 
in the sanctuary of the temple, where it still remains. Only at 
rare intervals, when ready money becomes necessary for the 
BU|)port of the many priests, is the relic exhibited. These occa- 
sions attract immense crowds of pilgrims. Generous donors are 
granted a prolonged stare, smaller donors are allowed to look 
and move on, while the rest, whose offerings are insignificant, 
but who are admitted on the principle that ‘‘mony a mickle 
maks a rnuckle,” are hurried past. 

All that the visitor can do at ordinary times is to stare through 
an iron grating at a huge silver-gilt bell-shaped shrine. This 
encloses six other shrines of pure gold of decreasing sizes, one 
placed within the other. Each is full of jewels and idols. The 
fast and smallest contains the sacred tooth. Burrows describes 
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the hitler fnree of »liNroh»red ivtiry. taperiii^j^ tti 

a }H»inh aiei hIhuH auu Miu-jMurih in len^nh/luHl 

halt* m iiK'ti diiiiiieiri* at ili«' |t in nt>t in tlu^ loast 

like a hunuiu ttn4!i. and iie‘n^ ri’..Hi^iuhU.s that t»t’ a cruendiln or 
lari,^e 

Bunker Hill Day» al-Hti kmn%"n jo«*ulurly and e<ilkH|uiaIlv as 

Hesten’s Fetirfli e*!' Jtily. anniversary uf the battle cd‘ 

Bunker Hill on Jiine IT. ITTnn whieh eeUdiraied with 

grt‘at p<»!iip lhr«>iioh«Hii MiiHsaetiiiseits. In Ihisttm itself the 

centre ef ifie Hill is ilit-i itKaninituit on Hunker IHll. 

It istuily iieersHiiry hrii-fly to siim |||| tlie story of tlie iuittle. 
KnuU|xh that the i.tnifiiasiry ot i liaiiestown and the Boston side 
iirhstook up their t*osil ton williiii ii roirii^h exti’inporized fortifiein 
tii»u cm Bunker lldl in drfuoset^ of tho British nrtny ; that at 
oiie e’eleek of the afternoon c-f Jtm»‘ IT the rtnl eonts lauded in 
l^ood c»nler at MoiiIioii'h tSsint, iiiol itninedialely formed in three 
lines, while tlse har^^es returned to thiston tbr more tmops, who 
arrived nf three. Iliat the llntish,. some three thtmsand stron^;, 
ndvnneed upon the Aiiirrieiin works, that they W'ercM'lriven hack 
with fearful 'ilaiiich^vr , iliiil tlo'y loh aiieed m^uin, with ihv flunu’S 
of the? hurnmit town to \ed ilndr isotveiMents. and were attain 
repulsed, ifiat tle^y ra! bed a. yam with reinttUH’ements against the 
A inericjui*^, wle» H«-re liof only worn dowri w ith Inhcir and fnstin*jC. 
hut out «»f anotiniiitn'ii . and at about live o’»ii«(di, after this 
liknidv eonflief of an le-iir aiel a liall with raw vidunttau’s, tlo'se 
picktsl .*io!dierH ef ine flritisb artnv took posse, ssiuii of tlu^ hill, 
with more thaii n tlion-ouid dead and wounded us tlui pri(‘e of 
thc‘ir vielorv. atioirnf iio.-nr Hv** hniidietl and twtuity-siK beintc 
nuHUiijt th«' kiile-d ld>e Aiio'ri»'an.s bad one hundred and forty 
killed, tw*o lumdred atel •*.iwriOy one wounde'd, and thirty ean* 
tureni, nr four loindred and toriv «uie in all, in a ibree [uadutbly 
not rxeeedim.t lil’*et.'n hundred inrit ac'tuaily enttaoed, H’he 
British hud ie-’^ lium fair llion-'and. men eni,^aiO'(| on tlo* fnd<l, 
nceordim^ to !li» hard I'roiidiivfbuni'H e-sc-ehent history of the 
battle, hut he apparent I V d- »eH ie«i itielnde the sailors uml ^^unmu’H 
in I hi* !iriti‘ih ‘dop^i ^v lio w iu'e h*, aofive m tlm fitdd, and who 
killed the fir^U Aior''ra;iii in the l»*rt 

In ITtH the Fri'riiooeui*^ of 4'‘ltarleHtown built u monument of 
brick and wood, fi%e fr*‘f Ut^h, U|»t#n Idn^ summit td’ the 

hill. 11ii‘^ e. a-i rei'lae-H-?| hi tin* *«emt-c*eniennial of tlu' battle*, 

hv II ina^'ca-e **heuHk fw*-* iiundred and iwenty otH^ feet hii*h and 
tfiirlv feet «*pi;ire, I htt’ earner sf t uo' b-eiinr hud Oil BunkiU’ Hill 
Bavin that y-'ar aiiud aeonrour-^e »»f fifty thousaml peophr. The 
piU'-^cnce of’ I t,i, a-*! ill*' ot tin'* «a*t*asiou and et 

Banie! Weloti’f im ii«tofaior nnid*'' thisiini'^ol the Ki’eat icvetita 
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in American civic history. Webster’s oration (together with the 
oration that he delivered on Bunker Hill Day in 1843) is ranked 
among his most masterly performances, and would alone serve to 
immortalize the occasion. The centennial jubilee of the battle 
was another memorable event, celebrated June 17, 1875, at 
which Judge Charles Devens delivered a notable address. 

Burns Festival. A celebration in honor of the birthday 
(January 25) of llobert Burns (1759-1796), the great lyric poei 



Prookamme of the Burns Pf^tival, 1896. 
(Designed by John Leighton, F.S.A.) 


. o 1 held in most of the large Scotch cities, 
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for Septrtuhor, iH44s i^nvr.s a kiu^r lUTouiit of tlio eariiost <‘oiehra- 
t*H)n oi* sort, 

l{ is furitniH to noto tiuii Burns Iiiiiisi4f hud jocuiurly uuti<*i- 
putrd this. In u ktivv to his oarly |uitriui^<javiu Ihuuilt<Hi in 
17Ht> hr says, For uiy own atlnirs I am in a fair way id' luaHUuin^jjC 
as rmiurut ns TIuuuus a Koni|iis or Jt»lm Buiiyum and y<iu luuy 
ox|H*(d hontmforih t<^ sro niy hirtlulny iiisorihod ainuri^ir tho won- 
iirrful rvrnts in thr Boor aiul AhonUmn Almanurks, ahui^t? 

with thi- Bhiok Altuiday iimi tdio llaftio of Bothw<dl Brid^iiCo." 
But oven in his nuist hur!t^si|tio iiuiod ho eould not havo oxaii;- 
i^mrutod tlu' iIl^o^i^s^ ivhioli groototl tlio mutlonnial utinivorsary 
uf luH birth ill IHub, wbrii ooIohrutioiiH worn hold imt <uily in 
ovorv town in iS<*titlaml, but whoro%‘or iHH|iokom— in tho 

UiiitiHl Siufos, in i’nimdin hi Vioioriii, in Chdoutta, in I!on|i:4vonj^, 
in Natal. Ho oould not ovon as a jtiko havo antioi|mtotl that a 
groat foHtival wouhi Iw hold lit tlio C’rystal Bidaoo, Sydonlmnu 
nor that a porfooi llooti of BurnHiana slunihl havo inumiatisl Um 
lilorarv world. 4’ho oonloiiary of his doatli was oolohmtoti with 
o(|ual pomp on July -U, iHllih 

Butchers’ Leap, (Hor. d/f.f.y/ors|iriiai/.) A rt‘Htivu.l oolo. 

hratod tint‘o i'vorv throo yours by Hi*^ liulohors of Munioh on 
Basohing MtudagiHio Monday htdoro |,ont i, in oonunoiuorution 
of tho imiinii'r in whioh tlioir piviloro-^sors aitiod tho <‘onpors 
(soo Has<*i:i in HUpprossing iIh,^ urrm’-otToeds <if tlio 

plaguo of 1517 , This was simply hv loaping into tho {mhlio 
fountuim to pn»vo fo tlu’ pot.plo that tin* watiu' was harnili'ss, 

Tho butolnU's bogiii tho day by allondino tdgh mass at St. 
Botor's < diuroln olost* to tlu^ SfaHonpIni/,, whor*^ tho fountain is 
.situatoci Tbon thoy form iIioiiisoIvo-h into sidomn prot^ossimu 
First oo mo tbo musioiaiis^ on loot, followod By a hakor h dt»/o*n 
t»f tdmhbv boys, sons t»f itio iimsirr hntrhors, nundttU iti ago from 
tour to six voar.H, idaboratoly unt in grotui and soarhu, 

and mountod on tlioir tiithors' groat draydiorsrs, wlnisr hridlon 
aro hoht !»v tho fatliorH t hoiiisidvrs, tho laihu' in drt-sH-oouts ^aml 
whito glovo.n, oarry iiig ofiormoiH boinpiotH in thoir hambs. d lion 
rido ton biitohoios' npjiroittioos iiho Imijiors of tho dayi, in nourlot- 
jm'kots and groon hats, followod by anothor dotnolonoiit of 
ma.stor huhditU’H, »tii fo.if, futsi oi' all’ walk t wo nnm in si-arlot 
jindi^fs and tlowi-r adornrd finis, linirHig aloft «»n thoir slnuiblrm 
i wo hm/o flagons, hung ovor with largo sdvor rmslals, ooinH, 

un.t rhahiH, 11ioHr thigou^ aro of groaf aniiduily nw\ hidong to 
ibo l.uiohoivf guild. !ii itiis tho |ir«H,'r.s*Hion murohos in 

HUorr^Mit j|i fo t!io variou.s roynl pid.’os-'i- iMif.orini;^ at ontdj, thoy^ 
prosoni homfuof^ an«l ioiidrr ii loving I'liii to be i$tmmd iirtmiHl 
lunoitg tho prifioo'i and Ihoir faiuilio,». 
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By four o clock in the afternoon the round of royalty has 
boon made, and everything is ready for the Leap. The ten 
apprcutieoK, their scarlet and gold exchanged for sheepskin gar- 
iiKuits all hung over with party-colored calves’ tails, range them- 
selves round the stone edge of the fountain, ready for the plunge. 
A master-butcher puts them through a series of questions: as to 
what they want; if they know what an honor it is to belong to 
the ancient, most loyal and honorable guild of butchers ; if they 
are I'cady and willing to prove their courage and show them- 
selves worthy of the privilege they ask, etc. ; to all of which 
they answer in pi'oper formula. Then a basket containing wine 
and a number of small glasses is brought, and the master-butcher, 
having tilled a glass for each of the shaggy apprentices and one 
for himself, tells them to drink to the health of H. E. H. the 
Prince Regent. A loud Lehe hochT rings out; the eleven 
glasses are emptied at the same moment, and thrown into the 
fountain. More than fifty times this toasting is repeated (for- 
tunately the glasses are very small, and the wine not of the 
strongest (luality), until the health of every member of the royal 
faniily of Bavaria, young and old, is drunk, besides that of the 
ministers, mayors, and principal authorities of Munich, 

Then (he master-butcher, giving the nearest apprentice a 
sounding blow on the shoulder, tells him and his companions to 
do^ their diUy ; which they do by jumping, all ton, into the foun- 
tairj, at the same time, with a tremendous splash, and there 
tloundering about. Several baskets of apples and nuts are 
on\ptied out into the small space round the fountain, which has 
been kept clear by the police and soldiers from the invasion of 
tlio crowd. 

'’fhon begins the tug of war. The youngsters in the crowd 
commence pushing and squeezing themselves through, scram- 
bling and lighting for the apples and nuts, while the ten monsters 
in the fountain, catching up the little bliie-and-white buckets 
there riuidy to hand, dash the water with a will over the shriek- 
ing lUH^hins, wiu>, fleeing one moment before the deluge, return 
the next, impcdlcd by their overwhelming desire for the apples 
and nuts, only to rush seroamiug away again as another drench- 
ing shower greets their hardihood. 

After this has continued about ten or fifteen minutes, and 
the space round the fountain is converted into a lake on which 
floats the debris of the apples and nuts, the newly-made but- 
(diors come out of their bath, dripping like so many water- 
dogs ; a white cloth is tied round their nocks, over which are 
hung a quantity of silver medals as reward for their prowess, 
and the Metzger sprung is over. (^Catholic World, December, 1896, 
p. 313.) 
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Butchers* Serenade. A Rort of Ijondon Charivari (pace Mr. 
PuiirlUaiiWoiUly performed hy the uietropolitau butcherR. Theao 
nuideH point td altendiiii^ in trout of the houHe whore a marriage 
party was in pr«>,«^resR. blatdi hiui a edeaver arul a nuirrow-boiio, 
luul in" Htrikirig: lliest* iiiRl riuiientH tog;ether they protlnced a rude 
Htud of iiiU'^ie whit'll wan ex|U‘etiHl to dx*aw forth gratuitioB from 
the wedtliii^tt guoRlR, The irrtmp RonietiiuoR eonRistod of four, but 
eight w:iH (‘oiiHulereil the right eoinplenient. dduudeaver of each 
being groiuid ht the protlueliori of a single noie, a full hand pro- 
dut'ed a eomplete oet avi\ 4unl if well trained the etfeet was not 
unlike that of a peal of heilR, When this serenade oeeurred in 
the evening the men wtniltl lie dressed in edean blue ajirous and 
wear an eiiormotis wedtliiig favor of white paper in their hatH. 
The num of i'lare M.nrket were reputed to be the best perforinorH. 
It eaniiof he athleil that tht' appearance of the Herenaders wan 
always liailiHl with joy by the serenaded, hut it was the delight 
of the Hlreet-lHiys, who frequently joined in the inusic with tin 
eanisters filleil with pelililes. Hogarth in the AMarriago of the 
fiidnstritiiH Apprtmliee preserves what was no unusual spectaelo 
in his tiiiun flie arrival of the butcher serenaders, who in the 
e.tereise of their aneiriif right push aside the legitimate imiHiciaim 
that had been engagt'd for t he oci'asioii. SiU'h adVays frc(juently 
led t«» broken heads mol the intervention of the police. (See 

CHARiVAHI. I 

Byxant, Bestant, Besant, or Byssantine. A coin of pure 
gidd, sii named hsiving lieen tirst. struck at l^yzantium 

((,4instanlinople) in llio reign <d* tlu^ Hruperor ( kmstantine the 
(treat. Hiene eidiis, or I be g4ild cir<*hiH nqirt'sent ing them (for 
thev Homefino-*s here ii»» impn^ssion), vverai introtiuctsl into Hu- 
rope hy the (‘rtiHaderH. and imeame current fnim the ninth (‘en- 
turv downward. In England they <*ontimu'd to circulate till 
iheV Were superseded by the iodd«* <»f hhUvard III. ( Ih27-ITI7), 
lunf vartod in value fnun tibiHUi pounds, wlum tirst intmclueed, 
tiown tn a s»»vrriogm nmi finally to niio^ Hhillings four mol one- 
half peiiee (Iwing t:*» the as’Hmdut ion of t.lm hyj'auit with the 
( ’rn*^adeH, ...... -it was the eoiii in winch the highm* class of sohliers 

tlnif. b«»re the i'I'umh %vt‘re pai<h -it ai‘<piired a sort of snered 
cfiaracter TIoh io’ciiunts tUv ibe frcipicncy of its app(*arance on 
fo'Taldic ,»^hii*ldH. ITree by/autts became t In^rndgc of the Medici 
fmuilv, mel were tiomee miopted ns tht' national arms of lanii- 
Imrdv. 11ie L«»in!»mah bccmiie tirst bankers or piad’cssionul 
litiifiev lond^^m ill Knghind, and heiic’e we have* the three byv.antH 
cr balln new eiiifdewed tlie sign for a pawnbroker. The olhu*. 
ing»*f .vpdif mad*' h\ Knglish H<jvereignH at t lo' altar on n»- 

i'uiviiig communion, aii*l t.»n oilier i^ccasions, was c.*alletl their 
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byzant, and amounted to fifteen pounds ; and this sum the mon- 
arch continued to present down to 1752. Sometimes, in a more 
generous or penitent mood, his offering was a wedge of gold of 
the value of thirty pounds. In the fistorical chronicle of the 
Gentleman' s Magazine for January 1, 1752, we find the following: 

Was a great court at St. James’s to compliment his Majesty 
and the royal family, but, on account of the mourning for the 
Queen of Denmark (his Majestie’s daughU-r), his Majesty did 
not go to the royal chapel to offer the byzant.” Camden, in his 
“ Eemains,” article “ Money,” says that “ a great piece of gold 
valued at fifteen pounds, which the King offereth on high festival 
days, is yet called a Byzantine, which was anciently a piece of 
money coined by the Emperors of Constantinople; but after- 
wards there were two, purposely made for the king and queen, 
with the resemblance of the Trinity, inscribed ^ In honorem 
Sanctce Trinitatis,' and on the other side a figure of the Virgin 
Mary, with the inscription, ^ In honorem Sanctce Marice Virginis' ” 
Byzants of this character continued to bo used till the first year 
of James I., who had new coins cast — one for the king and one 
for the queen — with different inscriptions. A writer in 1779 
says, ‘‘ It is a very common idea (though not at the present 
strictly true) that our kings offer on New Year s Day a byzant, 
or wedge of gold. Whatever may have been the ancient cus- 
tom, the present royal offering, whenever the king communi- 
cates at the altar, is five guineas.” He adds, “ There is no offer- 
ing on New Year’s Day, but that made for the king by the lord 
chamberlain on Twelfth Day is a box containing three purses, 
wherein are separately contained leaf-gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, in imitation of the offerings of the Magi.” The latter 
custom is still kept up by the British sovereign on the feast of 
the Epiphany (^. v.). 

The town of Shaftesbury, in Dorsetshire, England, stands upon 
the brow of a lofty hill, and till a comparatively recent period 
its inhabitants had to depend for their water-supply on the little 
village of Enmore Green, which lies below it in the valley. 
Now, the burgesses of Shaftesbury were frequently in the habit 
of paying the lord of the manor of Enmore a stated sum 
annually — not improbably an actual byzant — for the water- 
privilege conceded them. But in process of time the byzant 
became commuted into a different form, viz., into that of a 
“ trophy,” the presentation of which constituted a formal ac- 
knowledgment of obligation and indebtedness yearly made by 
the mayor and town council of Shaftesbury to the lord of En- 
more. On the morning of each Eogation Monday the town 
authorities, leading burgesses, etc., went in solemn state and 
procession to Enmore Green, where they were met by the 
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steward of the iiuinor. The mayor then formally presented the 
^‘trophy” to hitn, along with a calf's head (uncooked), a gallon 
of ale, t wo penny loaves, and a pair of gloves edged with gold 
lace, craving, at the same time, permission to use the wells as 
of old times. The steward, like a prudent tnan, retairu‘d the 
comestibles, ale, ami gloves, but returned the trophy” to the 
good people of Shaftesbury, Leave was gninted to' use the 
wells, and the ceremony, of course, wound uj) with a <linner. 

d'he “trophy,” or byzant, which gave name to the festival, was 
constructed of ribbons and peacock feathers, attached to a large 
wooden frame, around which wore hung jew<‘ls, c*(H‘ns, ami 
nuslals, lent for the occasion by the gemry of' the districts. 
From a quotation in Bramfs “ Popular Antiquities,” s.v, “ Paro- 
chial Pcramlndat ions in Rogation vVeek,” it would seem that the 
trophy was anciently called the Prize Besom (or Broom); audit 
may Ih^ that Bezaid in this connection is a corrin^tion of Besom, 
Latterly the festival degenerated, and, on the town falling 
into the hamis of the Superior of Fnmore in IH3() and being 
consolidated therewith, the ceremony was tiiscontinuecl. 


c, 

Cader Idris. (Welsh, “(Uiair of Idris.”) Tennyson refers 
to this chair iii “ Geraint ami Knid 

And wlu‘!i Gcmint 

Bnhidd IsT thut in tl«*ld, HWiiitiiifi: him, 

Ih* w**n' >ilH‘ tht* prize of hndilv firce, 

Himwir l»ey<»ud the rent jiunhini*: could nmve 
The chair of Idris, 

On the summit of Oader Idris, a mountain-peak in Merioneth- 
shire, Wales, therc^ is a hollow, couchdike excavation, and this in 
called the “Cliairof Idris.” The mountain is situated in what 
was siqipoHcd to have been King Arthur’s tcridtory. It was u 
tradition among the Welsh hartls that wlioever should pass the 
nitzht upon this seat would he found the next morning either 
dead, mild, or endowed with supernatural powers. Tliis trndi- 
lioti is alluded to in Mrs. Hemans’s poem “The Hock of (’ador- 
Idris.” 

Itlris figures in Welsh tra<iition as a pritiee, a magician, and an 
astronomer. Ail authorities agree, however, upon his giant like 
|iro[)ort it>ns. In the “ laike of the Threes Pehhh’s” utair thtGuiHo 
of tile mountain are three large hlockn of stone whicli tiie giant 
is said to have shaken out of one of his iioots. 
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Calendar. (From the Latin word Kalendce.^ or “Calends.”) 
I'he standard by which aggregations of human beings agree to 
measure the years, months, and days. Every Protestant and 
Roman Catholic nation now accepts what is known as the Gre- 
gorian calendar, the most nearly accurate ever devised by the 
wit of man. Japan has recently followed suit. But the Greek 
Church adheres to the Julian calendar, and the Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Chinese have each a different calendar, which will 
be considered in turn. 


As every one knows, the earth revolves round its axis, and 
also travels round the sun, the one revolution causing the alter- 
nation of day and night, the other that of the seasons. From 
the earliest times men have made use of both these series of 
changes as a means of reckoning time, and had there been a 
simple numerical relation between them there need never have 
been any trouble. 

Unfortunately this is not the case. The number of revolu- 
tions which the earth makes when it goes once round the sun, 
instead of being a whole number, is a number and a fraction ; 
or, in other words, the earth goes round the sun in three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days, five hours, forty-eight minutes, and forty- 
six seconds, or 365.2422 days. This was not discovered in a day. 
Various guesses were made at the proper length of the year, and 
calendars were drawn up in accordance with them. 

The primeval system of reckoning time was based on the 
moon’s changes, as is shovvn in our word “month.” By the 
ruling of the moon months were reckoned with either twenty- 
nine or thirty days. Soon the recurrence of the seasons sug- 
gested the year. But now great difficulty was experienced in 
fitting the right number of days into a month, and the right 
number of months into a year. One of the earliest means de- 
vised was that in use among the Egyptians. By their arrange- 
ment the year was made up of the seasons, and included three 
hundred and sixty-five days, with twelve months of thirty days 
each. To fill out the lack arising from this system of months, 
five 8up|)lomcntary days were added at the end of the year. 

The Jews reckoned their year as composed of twelve lunar 
months of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, and the re- 
sulting discrepancy was relieved by the occasional introduction 
of a thirteenth month. The Syrians, Macedonians, and kindred 
peoples generally followed the Jewish method. In pursuing 
this reckoning seven years in a cycle of nineteen have this inter- 
calary month, and the number of days in any year varies from 
three hundred and fifty -three to three hundi'cd and eighty-five. 

The ancient Greeks made their year to consist of twelve really 
lunar months, but Solon in 594 b.c. made a law for the Athenians 
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llilit thirty diW, with 

thii adiliUiin of an intwvuhry poricHl Afterwards 

tliivr tiiiirH til ei,irlii yeiirj^ u iiHiiiihuf thirty cUiyn was added, by 
whieli iiuaiit^ t lie Inurth tif eiieli ymr was made to be three 

liuiidriHhiipi .sixty four anti oiie thurtli davn, Aueient Konie had 

but ten la lie* \ ear. kit in the tlu\e of its kin^m the lunar 

year was im rt«liieetL imiiilteriiitc three luimlred and fitty-iive days 
ill file twelve- liiuiitiis, iiii iieea^Himuil intereulary mouth bciuij: oiu- 
liliiy-isnci make the iieeey^iiry reef i heat ion. The whole matter 
was iell to I lie t tit the Ikuit or priests who sujier- 

iiileiided the Htute Theirs wuh the duly to watcdi the 

seastias mid see wlieii mi iiiiereaintimi needed, and thius 

keep llie year lialaiieetL riiforluiiatelw tlio Pontifieos were poU- 
lieiaiistiiNt and jirieHts afterwards. Tlieir judgment as to the 
iiereHsity id' hiieri-alat |oii was i^nverned lxir|ro-ly by the coiiHitlera- 
ikiii whet tier le leiu^llten of slit ui. ell the y oxir would aceomnuKlato 
a friend or i^riitity a itrudgtv At lust thi>? was so thoi‘oui*:ldy 

inii t.if joint tliui idi'i-ru speaks of hidu|^ tlodayed ly the ctpiinoc- 
liiil sleriii in t lefiilif'r. 

This WUH the einidiuoii of thiitirs whoti Oiesur, hein^ PoutUex 
MaxiniiiH and tiiUH the oltitdai t|iiu*(*tion of the ealiuiilar, 

undriiot^k u i»eriiiuueiit reform, UtMUHiJs^ihed with Sosi/Lconos, an 
iHtroimimi* his euleulxit ions upon thcaHSunip- 

tioii fliaf the year jti-4 thrm^ hiunlrtsl atud sixty'divo ihtyn and 
six lioiirs ioni^, he pr»»\ided three yeurn of thr(‘o hundrtol ami 
sixty five diiy.H lAllioved by one of throe:i hundred and sixty six, 
p*see Vr.iH.i If the ourth had ans' respect for round num- 

hers, arraiiireiiieiif woultl have heen nniinpeaehalde. lUit in 
point of fact il-H Hithir revoliition is performed iti just about. idt*vt*ii 
ndiiiUeH less liiiie titan Pie^sar Itad imatirined. < kniHtHpieut lyMln 
Jiihaii tuleiidar niadi^* the year eleven tu Itmtes too lorpm thi* i*rrni 
ainoiiiiHn:ijr to a day in one hnnifred nn*l t wenty-ei^ht. yenrs. Ii 
tli«M'oui>e «d' theeentuinr'H the »spuntn\ dually* re<H‘de<l ttiwanl- 
the hndtndiiiC of the year, 

Xtiw, the rqniietx xviH un impiirtuiit. date in tlu^ ('ntholi- 
riiureli. 'Idle Ponneil of Nice, wlijeh usHemhletl in ‘12.1 A.n 

tirdefed, aiiiMiio ether iitatte’rs, that hhixster should he eelehrati*' 
tm the first .Siimiay after the fid! moon lu'xt hdlowini^ the v'enu'’ 
e«|nniox. Til is wa-'^ a ipiide to other t'hurch festivals. Advrti 
Simdav, Asr-eirdmi Ihiy, Wldkiintirie, **'rrinity Sunday*, fort 
flav'H oV famf. the Kmt»rr days, the ICoocation days, and other 
ile|.«rud'ed npofi I’Asler They tuid heoome, Hi theeourse t»f uirv 
fasftt and interiiiiiiide»l with t,-iie liaily coneerns id‘ lit 

Idfinlnot and harve^uimf, dairy -work Hh<H‘p-slK*urimLJ:. felHri 

of laiilier aii-tf .■■■udvimt of kimu hnoviiriir nh% preparini^ coUHi-rve 
cttiriiig imiiiH, housing gardtm .siutlH, -iiiHtilling domostio spirit 
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and drying medicinal herbs grew during the Dark Ae&s intn 
superstitious connection with certain holy days But as e^ erv 
revolving year failed to bring the earth quite back S the same 
point ecliptic, the sun that warmed, the stars that were 

supposed to vivity and the elements that nourished the sown 
seed grew slack in their work. The value of old traditions 
decweased. Calculations failed. Farmers believed the seasons 

had UbeTIkf; century nine days of variation 

nad taken place, and the gap was constantly widenint**. 

At last effected a new reformation of the 

calendar, in a bull dated March 1, 1582. 

To restore the civil year to a correspondence with the astro- 
nomical he ordei^d that the 5th of October, 1582, should be 
called the 15th. To prevent the intrusion of the same errors in 
the measurement of time in future ages, and to secure the re.- 
currence of the festivals of the Church at the same period of 
the year, he further decreed that every year whose number is 
not divisible by four shall consist of three hundred and sixty- 
rive days; every year which is so divisible, but not divisible by 
one hundred, of three hundred and sixty-six days; every year 
divisible by one hundred, but not by four hundred, of three 
hundred and sixty-five ; and every year divisible by four hun- 
dred, of three hundred and sixty-six. A more perfect corre- 
spondence of^ the civil and astronomical years will probably 
never be obtained. In the preparation of this rule every source 
of disagreement is estimated, and as far as possible corrected, 
dho allowance of an extra day every fourth year is indeed a 
small excess; but this is not allowed to accumulate, for at the 
commencement of every century the centennial year is not to 
consist of three hundred and sixty-six days, or, in other words, 
is not to be counted a leap-year, unless its number can be divided 
by four hundred. Thus, the year 1600 was a leap-year, and the 
year 2000 will be the same ; but the years 1700 and 1800 con- 
tained, and the j’ear 1900 will contain, only three hundred and 
sixty-five days. 

Pope Gregory’s correction gives an average year of 365.2425 
days, or twenty-six seconds longer than the true year. These 
odd seconds will amount to a whole day in 3323 years, and 
it has been proposed to allow for this error by providing 
that the year 4000 and all its multiples shall be common years. 
But this would he pedantic foresight, and it is unnecessary to 
discuss the question whether the year 4000 ought or ought not 
to be a leap-3’'ear. In ages yet to come, when the friction of the 
tides shall have so retarded the rotation of the earth that three 
hundred and sixty-five days will make a year, leap-years will be 
unnecessary. But that is a still remoter contingency, and in the 

11 
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mean time Pope (h'ogoryV t*aieiniur in likely to roiiiiun in its 

present form. 

Ami now an exlra<n'<.!iiiary bit at lugt^try munt he recorded. 
The Greicindan enletitiar, eKaeii*<| by neetCsnity, founded upon 
Beienee, reeoiumeiuleti by eonuiinn Bense, and universal in benefit, 
was at first a(*eepted <ndy in t uHiolic* <‘tuuaries. In the I'rotes’ 
tant stales uf (Jermany the Julian yalendnr was retained until 
1700, and the (iret^oriaiy in ^its entirety was not received until 
1774 In Denmark and Swetlen the reformed ealendur wjis 
aceo]ded in ITOO. Seotland a«li»pted It in DiOti. But Mnitland 
held out until 1751. It was then eiiaeted that elevtui days should 
bo omittesi after tlie ‘i<i ef Septeniher, 1752, st> that the ensuiu<r 
dav sh'Uild ho the lllli. 'fhe enaetnuuit was not earriml oiit 
wfthout hitter |H»|Ui!ar o|nit»sititiiL Many Imnest Protestants 
imai^inocl that tiny were defrauded by some Ihipistieal or tlevilish 
ingenuity of the day^*^ omitted from tht* ealendur. 'Miive us 
back our eleven day^/‘ was a ery with wtiieh many an unpopular 
statesman was i^reeted. UiH.^ia., tireeee, and the smaller states, 
such as StU'via, lH‘loiit,dm 4 to the tireek Phureh, are the only 
eountries riow adherinir to the Julian eahmdar. %vhi«*h is known 
as Old Style, freipiently abbreviated to i K H., while tlu^ <»reitoruui 
is New Style. <*r N. S, 

At pri’sent — siiiee IHOO was a leap year noeonittpo' to <Hd 
Style and a eoiumon year jieeurtiiipy; tt» New Style— -there is u 
ditferem’e of twelve day's i^etween tlu^ sivhvs. ^Phe residtant 
ineon venieneeH in lbiH>ia and tireia’e are very* threat , Let tern to 
forei^fi eountries, orders fur Hh}|Hii«uits, times oi' depart tu*e fm* 
steamers and sniliuij vensels. news tVom ahisnnd. udvertistummls 
of tlu^ holdinjx of international fairs, and oio’ kmnvs n*»l what 
hosides, must all hear tw<i iiates, Uhl Style and New, U’he 
mnrima* <‘annot rend tin* naufieal nlmiinae, nor the imuadiant 
accept a draft from ahrouil, mu' the lusiker tleternune fi»rtdjrtj 
ex<’haiu 4 e*^. without, havjnjj two dates at tmnd, Advices cannot 
be understood, hills of Iwiino eaniMit he mado etieetivin tei<»_‘'r{uus 
cannot la* emnprehertded, wilhiuit an extra labor, siniill in tatch 
instamsx hut luroe in the ai^i^rei^^ate,, whtcdi tiie JuUiin ealendur 
in UusHia impo'^tes, Doch he mean Old Style nr New?’* is a 
question asked hi St. Peiershuri^ ami Most‘ow thousainls of times 
in u day*. 

I'he calendar tiiMbunvefit fanfiisik* elianm‘s at the time 

of th<‘ French Hevohiiioir llte Convention ohur|,'ed its Com 
inittee of Pnhiir | nsi rucf ion to mark the new era on whudi 
Franci* seemed fo In* enlenii|.f ly orealitii^ n new calondar. whi<’h 
sliindd h-e purely eivii. The excime was that it had fb-a^eneraied 
into a Sort of record of -sanifH* day's and served iddetly* to mark 
the festiwd^ of the t'aliedie Cltorcli. The new systiUn was 
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presented and adopted in the autumn of 1793, or just at the 
period of the Terror, with the exception of the names of the 
months, which as first reported by the committee bore such 
fantastic names as Jeu de Paiime (“ ball-playing”), Niveau 
(^Mcvcl”), Bastile, Bonnet, Pique (“pike”), etc. The Assembly 
preferred to call the months first, second, third, etc., after the 
present manner of the Quakers. The weeks, which represented 
no natural divisions of time, but served onl}' to perpetuate the 
superstitions of ancient astrologers, were suppressed, and the 
month was divided into three decades or fractions of ten days 
each. The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days 
eacdi, and kept in its proper relation to the seasons by five days 
added in ordinary years and six every leap-year. It was pro- 
pose(i that the days should be divided into ten parts, a change 
that could not be conveniently made at the moment, since it 
would have rendered necessary the entire remodelling of every 
clock in France. The now system, being dated backward, went 
into operation on September 22, 1792, which was the year 1 of 
the new epoch, but the first year was only three months long, 
the second beginning on January 1, 1793, Great inconvenience 
resulted immediately from its practical use. For instance, it 
was found necessary to employ such phrases as the following : 
“The first day of the first decade of the first month of the first 
year of the republic,” for which it ajipearcd that life was far too 
brief, especially when the Terror was bcuinning to count its 
victims by the thousand. So the poet Fabre d’Fglantino was 
charged with the task of finding more suitable names for the 
months and days. The system of the new almanac-maker was 
based on nature itself, — that is, nature as seen in the north of 
France, — and it was intended to servo as a manual of labor and 
rural instruction for the present. 

Here is the calendar as reformed on this educational basis: 

Vcndoiniairo (Vintage), September 22 to October 21, 

Bruinaire (Foggy), October 22 to Nov(‘,nibcr 20. 

B'rinmin^ (SU^ety), November 21 to December 20. 

NivoHO (Snowy), December 21 to January 19. 

Phivioae (Raiiiy), January 20 to February 18. 

VentoHe (Wiruly), February 19 to Mandx 20. 

G(‘rminal (Bud<ling), March 21 to April 19, 

Flon^l (Flowery),” April 20 to May 19. 

Prairial (PaHtun^), May 20 to Jumi 18. 

MeKHidor (Harvest), Juno 19 to July 18. 

Therm idor (Heat), July 19 to August 17. 

Fructidor (Fruit), August 18 to September 16. 

The Bystom of the decade was not changed, but each day 
received a name according to its number, as Primidi (“first 
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day’'), Buodi (^‘second day”), etc. One extra day was called 
Sans-Culottides, to honor the new aristocracj’ of the common 
people. They formed half a decade of festal days in which 
Virtue, Genius, Labor, Opinion, and Ee wards were to be cele- 
brated. Nothing can give an idea better than this almanac of 
the peculiarly unpractical character of the French of that epoch 
called upon to govern so suddenly after so many ages of abso- 
lute servitude. This republican almanac was in use until the year 
1806, — that is, nearly twelve years and three months, — when 
Bonaparte, partly as a compliment to the Papal court, w^hich he 
desired to conciliate, put an end to it and restored the Gregorian 
calendar. The change was accomplished in the form of a law 
proposed to the senate by the government orators, and had the 
etfect of replacing things just where they were at the beginning 
of 1793. This event occurred in the month Nivose of the so- 
called year 14, which had lasted but one hundred days, as the 
year 1 had had an existence of but three months. Such an 
absurdity as this effort to revolutionize the almanac can never 
occur again, the inconvenience of a special calendar for a single 
nation being recognized. 

To Auguste Comte we owe the pregnant idea of a calendar for 
the race, in which every day should recall to us the name of a 
predecessor memorable in some one of the varied departments 
of human activity, the whole forming a record of our progress 
towards civilization intended to rouse gratitude and stimulate 
effort. 

The Jewish calendar is dated from the creation, which is con- 
sidered to have taken place 3750 years and 3 months before the 
commencement of the Christian era. The year is luni-solar, and 
may be ordinary or embolismic. An ordinary year has twelve 
lunar months, each of twenty -nine or thirty days; an em- 
bolismic year has thirteen. Thus, the duration of the ordinary 
year is three hundred and fifty- four days, and that of the em- 
bolismic is three hundred and eighty-four days. In either case 
it is sometimes made a day more or a day less in order that cer- 
tain festivals may fall upon proper days of the week for their 
due observance. The names of the months are Tisri, Hesvan, 
Kislev, Tebet, Sebat, Adar (with Veadar in embolismic years), 
Nisan, Yiar, Sivan, Tamuz, Ab, Elul. The New Year, 1st Tisin, 
occurs anywhere between September 5 and October 5 of our 
computation. 

The Mohammedan calendar is dated from the flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecca to Medina, which was in the night of July 
15-16, 622. The years always consist of twelve lunar months. 
They are partitioned into cycles of thirty years, nineteen of 
which are common years of three hundred and fifty-four days 
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each; the other eleven are intercalary years having an addi- 
tional (lay a])pendc(i to the last month. The mean length of the 
year is therefore three hundred and fifty- four days, eight hours, 
and forty-eight minutes. No attempt is made to s^iare the 
(calendar with the astronomical year, so that the months retro- 
grade through all the seasons in about thirty-two and one-half 
years, ddie first day of Muharram is New Year, but it may of 
eoiu'sc occur in midwinter or in midsummer or at any inter- 
vening ])eriod. 

The Hindoo year began with the new moon preceding the 
begiiuiing of the solar year, and when two lunar months began 
within the same solar month the first one was intercalated. If 
no lunar month began in a particular solar month, the year lost 
an ordinary month, but two intermediate months were added. 
Each Hindoo month had a particular name, and the new moons 
served to fix the beginnings of the months and years. The 
Hindoo years began with zero, the first year counting as 0, the 
sec'ond as 1, and so on. These were arranged in cycles of sixty 
years. Tho Hindoos reckoned their time by “ages,” and these 
were divided into periods. The first age, sometimes called the 
age of gold and somotimos the ago of innocence, was supposed 
to ho 1,728,000 years; the second ago, an ago of silver, 1,290, 000 
years ; the third age, 8(>4,000 years. The present age is the Kali 
yiiga, or the age of iron; only 4985 years of it have ])assod, but 
its l.otal duration is supjtosod to be 482,000 years. 

Some idt^a of the enormous length of the Hindoo calendar can 
b(‘- gained trorti the following. Odie letigth of a patriarchate is 
seventy-one tuaha yugas, or 800,720,000 years, to which is added 
a twilight {aunod of 1,728,000 years, making in all 808,448,000 
years. Fourteen of these patriarchates, augmented by ii dawn 
of 1,728,000 years, give 4,820, 00(),00() years, which form a Kalpa, 
or (he aa)n of* Hindoo chronology. Now, a Kalpti is only a day 
in the lil’t^ of Brahma, whoso nights are also of the sattie dura- 
tion. lirahma lives a hundred years of three hundred and sixty 
days and throe hundred and sixty nights. Ac(u)rdingly it is 
figured that tlu^ present, epoch is the Kali yuga of the twonty- 
s(*,venth grand age of the seventh patriarchate of the first toon 
of (lu^ second half of the life of Brahma, who is now in his 
155,521,972,848,985111 spring. But we should remetuher that the 
whole life of Brahma is only a little longer than a single vvink 
of the gr(uit. god Siva’s eye I 

94ie (Uiineso civil year is regulated by the moon, and from the 
tim(3 of the Hun dynasty, two centuries before Christ, has begun 
with the first day of that moon, during the course of which the 
sun enters their sign of the zodiac corresponding to our sign 
Pisces. Tlicy have also an astronornicail year which is solar, 
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and for the ndjuntment of thoso 8idur uiui lunar yours employ a 
gystem similur to tuir lenp vour plan, eKt‘i‘pi that instead of an 
intercalary tiay tn-ery fourth year, us in the IJrt'i^tiriun eadendar, 
they insert an intercalary tnoiuh oceurrin^ alternately every 
third and second year in periods i>f nineteen. 'Phe year, there- 
fore, contains thirteen or twe!%*e tnonths aeeortiinir as it lias or 
has not an intercalary one. A month has thither t weiity-nine or 
thirty days, the nuinher of days heiiiix ittteiuled to t*orres|HHid to 
the numher (d‘ days which the iim<m takes t<t nuiko^ the revolu- 
tion around the cart It. A imUnsh means one mtufn. the 

same Chinese channaer heinic used t<» indicate both. So, (cki, the 
number used tt> indicate the a^eof the mtitui at ativ time deiioios 
also the day of the month ; thus, there is always a full nunui on 
the 15th, lio moon oti the 1st, etc. ('onseipumtly the imioii al- 
ways presents the same tippea ranee on the same day in any 
month from ‘year to year. 11us pluti is particularly {‘tiuvenient 
for farmers un<l sailors, wIhhc incmury is thus matenally assisted 
in remernberini^ the eluoiij^es of motm ami tides. Idte era tised 
by the Chinese in their liintories in, m'?ct to tlmt of the Jews, the 
oldest employed by any nnfitoi, as fiu* over four thousand years 
they have for eiirtmoloi^iful purposes mnile ust^ of a studfs of 
(lady, monthly, atid yearly cycles of sixty. Hach day, tnomh, 
and year has its own nuine in its cycle, and by eompoundiitt' 
these names a single oise is made to i^xprt^ss the datt' tonpluycd. 
A new e.yele heijun in IstM Hut tht» comnum i^vtmts of cverV' 
day life auum^ the (duneHr huvt* ilorini^ the^r last twenty fcn 
turios been tlatcd from the y ear <d* the uci*o‘^siiUi of tlu'' relate 
iuij emperor. Smue partieidar name, usually that td‘ the new 
Hovereiy^n, is givtm by otfu ini proeiamati<»n to emdi n-itnt, the 
years beini*^ numlHU’ed I, 2, d, 4, tdc. A rectunl tU these crus is 
kept, called a Cafaiityue of the Nienh lum. 

Candle, Sale by« An old method of cimdtietin't an aiu’tum, 
which has its mont fns|Uon! survival in Frato*e In sales of im. 
porttmee tlo' idhiir is piaeed in the hands of a muarv, who f-r 
the tiru(^ heinii: bt^comes an auctioneer, ddie auetionerr is pno 
vided with a number of small wax tapers, eueh <*apnbie nf burn 
in^ about five minutes. As Moon as a bid is maile, om- of thesr 
tapers is piucc<l in full view of all interested parties and iii^hted. 
If before ti<c tliune expires aniUtier bid is oil'o red. it is imm** 
diatidy i'Xtint^onshefl ami n fresh tHf»cr plaeefl in its stead, and so 
(HI until one iliekers and di*’s out of itself, wlien the Inst hid he. 
eorm'H irrevocable, dlii-^ simph* jdan prevents all eoniemttm 
amoiisi^ rival ladders, am! allVirds a reasonable tiuM* tor ndleethm 
bofont makifii( u hiifher «»tler fliaii the one pii-eedint^. By thw 
moaiiH, too, tin? auctaHieer is pniventiol from exenosiiy^ uiidtm 
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influence upon the bidders or hastily accepting the bid of a 
favorite. 

The custom of selling by candle was once prevalent in Eng- 
land, Pcpys refers in his Diary to this in the following extract 
(September 8, 1()G2) : ‘^Aftor dinner we met and sold the Way- 
mouth, Successe, and Fellowship hulks, wdien pleasant to see liow 
backward men are at first to bid; and yet, when the candle is 
going out, how they bawl and dispute afterwards who bid the 
most first. And here I observed one man cunninger than the 
rest, that was sure to bid the last man, and to carry it; and in- 
quiring the reason, he told mo that just as the flame goes out the 
smoko descends, which is a thing 1 never observed before; and 
by that he do know the instant when to bid last.” 

A few local survivals of the custom in England are noted by 
Mr. Ditchfield : 

‘‘ At Aldermaston, IkudvS, land is let by means of a lighted 
candle. The villagers assemble in the sebool room on the occa- 
sion of the lotting of the ‘Church Acre,’ a piece of meadowland 
whicdi was bequeathed some centuries ago to the vicar and 
churchwardens of the ])arish for the expenses of the (dmreh. 
The custom is as follows. A candle is lighted, and one inch 
below the flame is duly measured off, at which point a pin is in- 
serted. The bidding then commences, and continues lill the 
inch of candle is consumed and the pin (lro{)s out. Every tliroo 
years this ancient ceremony is performed. At fl’atworth, near 
Chard, a sale by lighted candle takes place every year, and at 
(Uiedzoy the ‘ Church Acre’ is let every twenty-one years by 
this means, ^fhe land lielonging to the parish charities in tlio 
village of (kn-by, near K(U.tering, is lei every eight years by tlm 
sale of candle, and the procedure is similar to that which has 
alia^ady boon described. Also in Warwickshire, where old cus- 
toms die hard, the gra/ang rights upon the roadside and on the 
common lands at Wart on, near Folesworth, have been annually 
let by the same meatis, 8'his custom lias been observed since 
the time of (icorgo III., when an old Act of Parliament was 
passed directing tluit the herhugi‘ should la* sold by candle-light, 
and that the last bidder when the flanu* had burned itself out 
should he the purchaser. The survu^yor presides at tlio auction, 
and produces an old book containing the r(‘cor(l of the annual 
lettings since the year 1815. An ordinary candle is then cut 
into five equal jiortions. about half an inch high, one for each 
lot.” 

At Bremen a long-established (uistoin wtis discontinued with 
the end of 1898. Every Friday afieriiooii, in a room in the old 
Exchange, a judge and his secrc‘tarv took iheir seats, attended 
by a crier and a servant dressed in a name-colored coat, and 
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snnnlkHi with n h(»x t>f tiny iitiUi hn,'*. i-iu-h ot' vvltich wtw iiitoiitlod 
L hunt for otto iiiiituto. At a trivti -ipiul ti rutt.lU- wtin lighted, 
mid the hitldiif' hotrun. ‘'ttrttittii otiiidk' wuhcx- 

tituniisiu'd niKl H I'ndHTty wuh dia- 

iiDsiul of oii'v "'S'*''* *'*•' uut hetoro the 

roceil't of a fn 'ilt l’>'* *’.v tlu> orior. 

Candlemas Day, kiiowti uii" um The Purification of the 
wi,.«qed Virein. Christ’s Presentation at The Temple, 
Sd cSittiuUy it. Kt.«lta.d a. The Wives’ Feast. A foHiivttl 
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colfbnited iti th« Auitla an. H«»iiitui, niid tti-ook < 'liiirclifH on 
Fobruurv 2. TUU, bonn' tlt«' l«*r!i»'tb day nftor iIh' birtli of 
(Hirist, wtiH flat day oit «‘bi«'b, u> furdiit’,; to lo’vtiioa! rtili'H, th»i 
purilic’atiim of tbit moih.-r and Hi*’ j.r.-H,-iiltitii.n of (bo ion shimld 
tM'Cur. (H«« (*jn oi W«»M>;N- ) ’fho itritiditton of iho 

foHtival in uttribtito'l to Popi’ (Joiaoitti, in tb«' Intlor part <d tli«> 
fifth (Htiiturv lit snail) of iS>. d.'iaiii it hIo.vvi itudf to Im a 
ChriHtittiiij’.ution ‘if tbo j<ai?iu» l‘*d>i'iialta ♦•oU bfati'd in Httciont 
Ruiiiu at abotil tlio lattio ji*ri«td In lint, tiiii ii i-sjn'cHsly 
ackintwloil^od by I’.ip.* Innir.-ni XI I in (bo of a w-rinon 

“ Why do W«t in"tiii» Ibait i »rry otindloo ? {bn atwn ih*- {ioittilt!* 
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dedicated the month of February to the infernal gods, and as at 
the beginningof it Pluto stole Proserpine, and her mother Ceres 
sought her in the night with lighted candles, so they, at the 
bcgiiHiing of this month, walked about the city with lighted 
candles. Because the holy fathers could not extirpate this 
custom, they ordained that Christians should carry about candles 
in honor of the Blessed Yirgin ; and thus what was done before 
to the honor of Ceres is now done to the honor of the Yirgin.” 
In the Eastern Church the festival was adopted by the Emperor 
Justinian in 542 under the name of T7ra7r«vr7/, or “meeting,” 
because Simeon and Anna the prophetess met in the temple at 
the presentation of Christ. (Luke ii.) The keynote of the 
festival in the Greek Church is formed by these words of Simeon 
addressed to the infant Christ, “A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.” In the West the Yirgin 
came to be the most important figure of the day, and the words 
of Simeon, “Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul 
also,” were taken to denote the first of her seven sorrows, which 
were often represented in a matter-of-fact way as seven swords 
in the heart of the Mater Dolorosa. 

The special services of the day among Eoman Catholics con- 
sist of a blessing of candles by the priests and a distribution of 
them to the congregation, by which they are afterwards carried 
lighted in solemn procession. 

Before the downfall of the Papacy, the Pope used to officiate 
at this festival in the chapel of the Quirinal. When he had 
blessed the candles ho distributed thorn with his own hand 
atirong those in the church, each of wliom, going singly up to 
him, knelt to receive it. The cardinals went first; then followed 
bishops, canons, priors, abbots, priests, and others, down to the 
sacristans and humblest officers of the Church. Then the 
candles wore lighted, the Pope was seated in his chair and 
carried in procession, with the chanting of hymns, around the 
ante-chapel; the throne was stripped of its splendid hangings, 
the Ik)pe and cardinals took off their gold and crimson robes, 
and the usual mass of the morning was sung. 

It appears that in England, in Catholic, times, a moaning was 
attached to the size of the candles and the manner in which 
they burned during the procession ; that, moreover, the reserved 
parts of the candles wore doomed to possess a strong super- 
natural virtue. 

Candlemas in the Middle Ages was the favorite time for the 
ceremony among (yhristian mothers analogous to the Mosaic 
presentation in the temple. Hence came the custom of bear- 
ing caudles for those services at other times of the year. In 
England, however, men wore not particularly attentive to tho 
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mvio rfH%^r4i'4 iiiut ** Men nehiom offer candles 

•If ‘ '•'} iiiir LatlieV, luit reason it in that 

hIh* te* ' 'f ^'!es“iii aiui, lluniu’U she did have 

. ^'V’ ■ ^ |ii*fort^ the Heturmation vvei'c in» 

'i.’ I:.!’- i .••' flii^y Weft* lu^t nilowe<l to eut flesh 

iHs^rv .uol |nirt:|un in hotH.ir of the Virgin, as 

'J* T-e.* the I’ope is not so ^ood to uh4 

an I 4 '.*^' tiiiit there was as ^ood reason for 

lltriH ihr FUniiish "‘as that we shuld hear our 

i’iifides 1 * lo-r hoi .li t hiiullennis witli theytnas they doef* 

\\ \i\h lie" Ih :.'04 tniiue a reaetioii a^ninst the high 

ln»ii» 4 * 4ir* X’lrj'ti Hale in 155-1 etnuplained that it 

1 % It .rr>-^r ' !*» m'%^ I Iltdr FatuUdH soberly and to tiffer 

tlwm id' i Uitt's iiiakynge, hut the C'arvers and 

1 thirtiitli year of his reign Henry VIIL 

a ^4% -tid. ihi Fandehnas i)aye it shall 

i|ei'l;ir^.''l 4i.ir, I .■ I.r% *d* i hatidels is done in thV raemode of 
tlv'" npsrdued 1% ,44 0 wluuii Simeon <lyd propheeViMis it 
I 4 ffe'ddr' m = Fh'^irrlo-,-^ iliiit ila%e.'‘ 1‘lns brought the festi%*iil 
hink ?.»* -4 Mi.raiiiin 4 .*' In the uneieut pietures 

iial iu tlo* tii„tiire of importanee, as tin* type of 

I riiiHrneed tin* Messiah, and his s«uig, 

»|ii^ i ' IfirniHlird one. of tlie tianies by whieh the 

diiv w as lif ■ 111 

till ikiB. all * liri'Hiinas greens nmst he taken down. 

ibrrtrk P»*e?n oil the suhjeet : 

.1 I I rrnis t'ANOt.sMAH Kvr. 

|i. /i#'. ?,hv-. Ik. »,!^'!isiirv , lOid 'i*» 

!♦ m% vu Oi'- lto»'‘-a!i4 Mi4|f't* •»» ; 

|i V • , . :*,n »‘.b • II ■ Hv , I \ e% nil 

U' . I!'-'*'‘'4 Up- i*hrr4aiio ilidl; 

1 . s.- - e... find ^ 

\ ! 'x lle*r*' f'tt hi-hitid, 

I’ .. ' X. ^ >W ni.lfiX |r|i.V«‘'' {h*-0' h«’ 

\,-e. Irni !•» nie, 

'-n If.'l-o.fei V 41 -dud I 


11 * 

llliM-hi* I 


. *•.. ?h.’ »-...,TV!i(i..ti of purt .if tho rumlU* a 

I .»f itl.iif* 4 f‘» fSi<' tit jirtiit'ftiuj; tfoi 

g.; .f’v * I'lr-. l•fHSid, and then 

I , ■■ vj .-.'-•n I if. kurn, 

%%'■:> .. 'k-f I . fle-tFav if. t}|t fii-onti, 

I i krvo.rt.. -i.’** e-ftl o*l.nrn 


'■■,.'1,0, }■>*■' dli Oi f»**’nd 

’l ;. , I h<: n»'\f o-ai ; 

j ■-Put'^'lv kf-nf, lb*' thnnl 

I I . :>. - ua-u-be-f t.bere. 
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Candlemas is everywhere a great day for weather prognos- 
tications. But these prognostications, like dreams, go by con- 
traries, fine weather on Candlemas foretelling a succession of un- 
seasonably cold days and necessarily a failure of the crops, while 
foul weather on that day is a sure promise of a bright spring, 
with a summer to match. Numerous popular rhymes in England 
and Scotland embody this superstition : 

If Candlemas Day be dry and fair, 

The half o’ winter’s to come and mair ; 

If Candlemas Day be wet and foul, 

The half o’ winter’s gane at Yule. 

If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight ; 

But if it be dark with clouds and rain, 

Winter is gone, and will not come again. 

The hind had as lief see 
His wife on the bier 
As that Candlemas Day 
Should be pleasant and clear. 

“The Country Almanac” in 1676 came out with this version 
of the story : 

Foul weather is no news; hail, rain, and snow 
Are now expected, and esteem’d no woe ; 

Nay, ’tis an omen bad, the yeomen say, 

If Phoebus shows his face the second day. 

Though they expected foul weather, still the yeomen thought 
that by that time the worst of the winter was past, and they had 
the proverb, — 

When Candlemas Day is come and gone, 

The snow lies on a hot stone. 

In Germany there are two proverbial expressions on this sub- 
ject: “ The shepherd would rather see the wolf enter his stable 
on Candlemas Day than the sun.” “The badger peeps out of 
his hole on Candlemas Day, and when he finds snow walks 
abroad ; but if he sees the sun shining he draws back into his 
hole.” 

The Germans have brought over with them to America the 
superstition about the badger. But as the badger, even in its 
distinctly American variety, is little known east of the Missis- 
sippi EiVer, the fable has been transferred from its shoulders 
to those of the woodchuck, or ground-hog. Farmers in the 
Middle States give the name of Ground-Hog Day to Candlemas. 
They will tell "you that it is the day whereon the ground-hog 
awakens from his hibernating slumber, stretches himself, and 
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li%..iit» til liiuk lUr his shadow. If ho finds it, — 
iliiii tko still hv sliiuing: out of a clear sky bo that 

llii^ i^.nnlriiifk a Hluidtiw.-^-dio hurries hack to his hole and 

III ’nlrr^j* kie*w lliat it. is hut a temporary met eorologieal 
riiiiin^*'. ttitrli mil'll >|Hn*ihly Ih^ tulUowed by a renewal of wintry 
^%’Veriiy Ihii a |||%^ sky be iiViU'east and the sun obscured, and 
fill' thtv t»e iitui ido'iTlitHs, uud the ground-hog casts no 

miiiitliiw, ilieii lie e^iiliH u.iol iUspurts hiinsclt* and counts his 
.Hliitiihrr^ at an end. I«ir lie kninvs tliat winter also is at its end. 

fliii rliy men, ctiiuuuin in the rural parts of New 

Kie4hiii'4. may l»e e»uil rii:> 4 l-eil with the similar versified proverbs 
tif t lld Kii^kiiid and Sealhuiii, in regard to the prophetic ttiialiiy 
i_if I Wf/al IiiT : 

y F'4r - 1 ^ the «inn tint t*n Oundleoms Day, 

.S> ‘ !'iir %%ill rlir 'Om*w bb»%v in hefijre May; 

A’^ t ir r||M blew'is in <in Day, 

S-, * f-M' liie Miin tiut beture May. 

Hie 4r»»iiud wiiH liiMi thetiidy medium to foretell tlie future 
on I *iiiy|lrni;i:H Ui Martin, in his"' Deseriptiou of the 

\Vr**teru I'HliiiidH/* iho fdidu'iiUmus observed (his <*UHtoni : "‘ddie. 
otoUrrTH and i»f raeh family take a sheaf of oats and 

lip lu iipjutrtd. put it in a large basket, and lay 

*1 \v»,n* 4 r!i bv it. niiil this tlu'V call " Briitfs lUsl uml tlion 

fill’ niid Horvajifs iu'y" three times, ‘ Brihl is eome ! Briiil 

}H ’Ai 4 i'i 0 iu- d'hi'^ they ill! just before, going to bed, and wlum 
llnA' ilew look among the ashes, I'xpecUing 
fji 1*1' Hriid’s fdub there, whi<*h if they <h) tluy'’ 

rrs'lt'fi e a M'H:,. pia.-HUge of u goorl crop ami prosperous year, 
;tiid til*' ri'i'itrarv iloyv luko US u bad omen/’ Briid may 1 k» a 
rMrriipn-‘'Pi Hridgrt SvIimhi* duy ticcursou the t‘Ve of t ’umllemas 
n i-ionoiu «*f old stuudiug in S<*otlaud in eonmsMioi 
Iniy. ( hi iluit <iay it- is, or lati 4 y was, (be uni 
U'Oviil hit lUtmoUng Hebtxd to make siuull pres 

$m*ii-ry lo thrir temdiors. 'fhe master sits at jus desk o 
iho moiiumt bis usual aujhoriiativi' loo] 

l^r oiir^ *♦* idand iiiid each child goi‘s up in turn mid lay 

boMtf rsne liiiin iho sum In^iiig generally nniptudhined i 

l|i,i iiffbiu--! ilio jiarciils. Sixpence nml shilling are tli 
'’iUiiiH III iitoHi i 4 i‘ho«ils, but some give halt and \\h<» 
and irituai. ddio buy ami girl who give most arc r 

.,|,r-U!ei^4v king and t|uecii. The chiklriui being^then d) 

liii.Hrd fdr i* b-bday proered aUmg the Streets in a conlustMl pr 
'* urr% iog tlo^ king ai$*l c|ucen in state. In sojuo schot^ 
It ^ icUMiioiry lor the tcacdier, on the com 4 usiorM.»t C 

o||i-riii||:^. Ie» iiiiilo^ II bowl tif |iUtich and regale each urtduu wi 
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a glass and a biscuit. The latter part of the day was usually 
devoted to vvhat was called the Candlemas bleeze, or blaze.— 
miinely, the burning of any piece of furze which might exist in 
their neighborhood. 

Another old custom in Scotland on Candlemas Day tvas to hold 
a loot-bali match. On one occasion, not long ago, when the 
sport place in Jedburgh, the contending parties, after a 
struggle of two hours in the streets, transferred the contention 
to the bed of the river Jed, and there fought it out amid a scene 
oi leariul splash and dabblement, to the infinite amusement of a 
multitude looking on from the bridge. 


Candles, Use of. A candle (Lat. candeo^ “ .1 burn”) was origi- 
nally made of wax, and wax candles are still used in the religious 
ceremonies of the Homan, English, and Greek Churches. An 
old legend^ of non-ecclesiastical origin asserts that bees derive 
their origin from Paradise, and are especially blessed by the 
Almighty; therefore mass ought not to be performed without 
the aid of the wax derived from these favored creatures. St. 
Luke (Acts xx. 7, 8) mentions the great number of lamps which 
burned in the upper chamber while St. Paul ‘^'continued his 
speech until midnight.” The fact that Christian assemblies 
during the ages of persecution were held before dawn made a 
similar employment of lights necessary. Moreover, the early 
Christians, familiar as they were with the Old Testament sym- 
bolism, in connection with the candlestick in the tabernacle and 
the temple, doubtless attached similar significance to the lights 
which they burned during the sacred mysteries. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the fact that the Church of the fourth century 
still continued the religious use of lights when they were no 
longer needed to dispel the darkness. Throughout the churches 
of the East,” says Jerome, writing against Yigilantius, “ lights 
are kindled when the Gospel is to be read, although the sun is 
shining, not indeed to drive away the darkness, but as a sign of. 
spiritual joy.” A similar custom prevailed in the West. The 
mediaeval author of the Micrologus” vrrites, “ According to the 
Eoman order, we never celebrate mass without lights, . . . using 
them as a type of that light without which even in midday we 
grope as in the night.” 

According to the present Catholic usage, mass cannot be cele- 
brated without candles of pure wax and of white color, save at 
masses for the dead, when candles of yellow wax are to be sub- 
stituted. Two candles must be lighted at a low mass, unless the 
mass be said for the convent or the parish, or on one of the 
greater solemnities, when four may be used. Six candles are 
lighted at high mass, seven at a bishop’s mass. No less than 
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chiefly to mamtaiD an image of St. William, standing in a taber- 
nacle m the church of St. Margaret, with six tapers of wax burn- 
ing on testival days. The Guild of St. Elene at Beverlev kept 

q! lights burning every Sunday and feast day, in 'honor 
ot bt. -liiene ; while at the morning mass of Christmas Day thir- 
teen wax lights were burned. There must have been a L^oodly 
amount of wax consumed on the Feast of Candlemas by the 
Guild of St. Mary at Beverley ; for the brethren got up a paireaiit, 
in which two youths representing angels carried a chandelit r or 
compound candlestick containing twenty-four thick wax lights, 
and the other members each carried a wax light. In the Guild 
of the Besurrection of Our Lord, at Lincoln, at the funeral rites 
of a brother, thirteen wax lights were burned in four stands. In 
the Guild of St. Katherine at Stamford a fine of one pound of 
wax, plus twopence, was imposed on any member absent from 
the guild feast ; and, as the feast itself was valued at twopence 
per head, the absentee paid for a dinner which he did not eat, 
besides losing a pound of wax. 

Wax lights were indispensable accompaniments to the other 
adornments of the royal palace, the feudal castle, and the baro- 
nial mansion of the olden time. In the Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward IV., somewhat less than four centuries ago, there 
is a curious entry to the following effect: ‘‘William Whyte, 
tallough cbaundeller, for iij dosen and ix lb. of p’s eandell, for to 
light when the king’s highness and goode grace on a nyght come 
unto his sayd grete warderobe, and at other divers tymes.” From 
other entries it appears that p’s was sometimes spelled peris, 
sometimes pares, sometimes parys: it is believed that the lights 
so used were called Paris candles. In that singular forerunner 
of our modern books of etiquette called the “ Boke of Curtasye,” 
written about the same period as the Wardrobe Accounts above 
adverted to, there is distinct mention of wax candies and Paris 
candles, but without any notification as to the materials whereof 
the latter were made : 


In chamhre no lyght ther shalle he brent 
But of wax, thereto yf ye take tent : 

In halle at soper schalle candels brenne 
Of Parys, therein that alle men kenne. 

Here we are told of wax candles in the chamber and Paris 
candles in the hall, the former probably more delicate and costly 

than the latter. ~ o o 

In Paris, the police commissary of the district of St.-Germain- 
I’Auxerrois receives annually a present of ten pounds of candles 
from the Chamber of Notaries. “ The origin of this observance 
dates a long way back. It arose out of a dispute between the 
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hnnnv ’ ^ Sufficient authority for conferring the 

th^^i?^‘h sanction of the Pope was required, 

though bishops still for a time retained their initiative. The first 
i^corded canonization by Papal authority was that of Ulrich, 
•aao Augsburg, raised to that honor by a bull of John XY. 
in yyj at the request of Liutolf, Ulrich’s immediate successor in 
fie see, who had, however, already established public veneration 
tor him in his own diocese. Pope J ohn explained in an epistle that 
this usage was introduced in order that by honoring martyrs and 
confessors we may' worship Him of whom they testified, and, beino- 
conscious of our own imperfections, seek the aid of their merits 
and. prayers at the throne of God. But it was not until two een- 
^ries later that the prerogative was assigned exclusively to the 
Holy See by constitutions first of Alexander III. and then of 
Innocent III. The canonization of St. Gaultier of Pontoise by 
the Archbishop of Pouen in 1153 is the latest example of such 
an act being accomplished by any lower authority. Innocent 
III. finally announced that the decision in such matters apper- 
tained exclusively to the legitimate successor of St. Peter. The 
first canonization solemnized with anything like the present ritual 
pomp was that of St. Francis of Assisi, in 1228. It was not till 
fifty years later that the regular process, since developed into a 
minute and searching investigation of each individual case, was 
first exemplified in the canonization of St. Eaymond of Penna- 
fort. 


The process begins with an appeal for canonization supported 
by the bishop of the diocese wherein the potential saint resided. 
This appeal must be made at Pome in the presence of a 'proinotor 
fidei^ better known as the advocatus diabolic or devil’s advocate, 
whose duty it is to detect flaws either in the character of the 
candidate or in the evidence adduced. If the inquiry be satis- 
factory and the eminent virtue of the candidate be certified by 
miracles duly authenticated, he is elevated first to the rank of 
Blessed, an act which is known as Beatification, and finally, after 
some years have elapsed, during which at least two new miracles 
have established the justice of the first verdict, three successive 
congregations are convened, at the third of which the Pope pre- 
sides and the public are admitted ; the Papal consent is given, 
and a day fixed for the canonization to take place at St. Peter’s. 
On that day a mass is said in honor of the new saint, his statue 
is unveiled, and his place in the calendar is announced. 


Caravaggio. This little village in Lombardy, half-way be- 
tween Milan and Cremona, famous in art as the birthplace of the 
painters Caravaggio, jumped into a new sort of fame in 1882 
as the scene of apparitions of the Virgin in the church of the 
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when the primitive Latin worship was obscured by a crowd of 
Grecian and Oriental deities ; but she must have held a leadinir 
place in early times, for she had a special priest, the Flamen 
Carmentalis, and the gate near which her altar stood— just at 
the foot of the Capitoline, between it and the river — was called 
Carmentalis. Plutarch says that some supposed Carmenta lo be 
one of the Fates who presided over the birth of men. The Greek 
title of the goddess was Themis. Into her chapel it was not per- 
mitted to carry any part of a dead animal,— for examfde, any- 
thing made ol leather. It is related that the famous Marcus 
Popillius, in the time of the Samnite wars,— the first plebeian who 
ever obtained the honor of a triumph, — was flamen ot ('armen- 
tis. When one day he was performing a sacrifice, clad in the 
toa, or priestly robe, a tumult arose in the city. Popillius then 
hastily left the sacrifice, clad as he was, made his way to the 
assembly, and calmed the tumult by his authority and eloquence. 
In memory of this, from the Icena or robe which he wore, the 
people gave him the name of Zcenas, which was borne by his 
descendants ; for it was quite out of order to address the people 
in any robe but the toga, the distinctive costume of a Roman 
citizen. 


Carnival. (From the Latin words came vale, farewell 
meat.”) A period of feasting, license, and merrymaking imme- 
diately preceding Lent, to make up in anticipation for the gloom 
and abstinence of the forty days of penance. Strictly the Car- 
nival begins at Twelfth Day, but only the latter days are termed 
High Carnival, when the public festivities wax fast and furious, 
culminating in the revelry of Shrove Tuesday. Like the Christ- 
mas mummeries, it has its roots in the pagan Saturnalia (^. v.). 
The northern nations of Europe concerned themselves most with 
Christmas, the southern with the Carnival ; and the latter season 
now retains its hold only in Catholic localities. 

In ancient times tlie Carnival vvas emphatically the season for 
banquets. And these banquets, again, were the scenes of certain 
rash and romantic vows, made by the lords of the feast and tbeii 
friends, and called vows of the swan, peacock, heron, pheasant, 
etc., according to the bird which the principal swearer bappemd 
to prefer. The ceremonies with which the oath was made were 
always fantastic. Sometimes the bird was produced living, but 
more frequently it formed the crowning dish. It was brought 
into the banquet-hall when excitement ran highest, and always 
with striking parade. The creature itself was profusely orna- 
mented with jewels, a trumpet-blast announced its approach, a 
herald in all the pomp of his costume preceded it, and a body of 
knights, squires, and pages attended it ; m short, it was accorded 
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all the stately ceremonial of a sovereign prince when visiting an 
equal. The bird, living or dead, having been presented to the 
host, the latter stood up, and, laying his hand upon it, pledged 
himself to perform some remarkable feat before the year was 
out, in honor of it and the ladies. For the most part these vows 



Roman Caknival in 1861. 


evaporated harmlessly. At times, however, the results were 
serious. One made by Edward III. led to the battle of Crecy ; 
another — by which Henry Y. pledged himself to traverse France 
from sea to sea with banners spread — produced the dangerous 
march that closed so gloriously at Agincourt; and a third by t 
Duke of Burgundy sent his heir, John the Fearless, — he who wat 
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afterwards murdered at Montereau,— to meet the Turk at the 
fatal battle of Nicopolis. 

Mere feasting w^as but a portion of a Carnival banquet. 
Through its whole course the guests were entertained by music, 
juggling tricks, athletic feats, the wit and folly of jesters, and 
pieces of show called entremets. Of these the last two ’were 
most populai\ The Chancellor FHopital has described in choice 
Latin how a jester could enliven a banquet. “ Covering himself 
with the skin of a fox, and bedaubing his face with iiour, he 
went through the satyr’s dance, in which he imitated the silly 
movements of a clown at a village fete. Improving as he went 
on, he perched himself on the end of a stick, and, grasping it 
between his knees, spun round and round like a top. Many of 
the pages and valets attempted to imitate this portion of the 
performance, but they all tumbled down, to the amusement of 
the company.” Polished society in those days, it is clear, was 
not fastidious. 

The entremets consisted in the introduction of the model of a 
ship, castle, or rock, elaborately decorated, and in the perform- 
ance of its tenants. The latter represented fiends, fairies, Turks, 
damsels, knights-errant, necromancers, etc. The apparatus was 
wheeled into the hall with what a quaint writer terms “ an fair 
hurley-burley of minstrelsie,” and the tenants, jumping out, 
danced, sang songs, made complimentary speeches, imitated the 
evolutions of a battle, or enacted a classic legend in dumb show”. 
They then returned to their receptacle, which was wheeled out 
again in the midst of a deafening flourish of trumpets. Mot 
infrequently the cumbrous machinery broke down, and the 
model stuck fast in some particularly inconvenient spot. In 
such cases guests and actors united to trundle the thing out by 
main force, — a sequel in which there was always more good fun 
than in the performance itself 

After the banquet came the ballet, — a matter in which every- 
thing sacred and profane was reduced to a dance. It was de- 
signed by the universal genius of the court, assisted by all the 
talent he could press into the service; it was rehearsed for 
months previous to the grand exhibition ; the performers were 
all of gentle birth; and not the least of its attractions was the 
splendor of the dresses and the scenery. The Duke of Ossuna, 
Yiceroy of Maples 1616-20, was a great master of the art of 
giving ballets. In one of these the actresses — twelve beauties 
of high rank — were provided with every article of their superb 
array at his expense. The whole cost amounted to seven thou- 
sand two hundred ducats, or three thousand dollars apiece. The 
Jenkins of the viceregal court went into ecstasies over the 
results. Taking a liberty denied to his successors, he described 
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the undergarments of the twelve as of white satin fringed with 
gold lace. Their petticoats, which he takes care to let us know 
were not too lengthy, consisted of the same material, and were 
similarly fringed. They wore crowns of white satin and silver, 
ornamented with heron-plumes, and their trains of silver brocade 
hung over their left arms. Tlius garbed, they executed a torch 
dance, which was enthusiastically applauded. 

Of all Carnival entertainments decidedlj^ the first in point of 
taste was one given by Mazarin. After a repast which Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans pronounced “no less elegant than abundant,” 
the cardinal led his guests — all the leading courtiers — into a 
gallery full of beautiful toys and glittering trifles of every de- 
scription. There were ornaments from China and Japan, rare 
shawls from India, chandeliers of crystal, mirrors, tables, cabi- 
nets, silver goblets, gloves, ribbons, lace, fans, etc., enough to 
stock a dozen fancy warehouses. The ladies were delighted with 
the spectacle, especially when their host handed each of them a 
ticket for a lottery which w^as held a few days after and w'herein 
every one drew a prize, until the gallery was emptied of its 
pretty store. It is stated that the whole atfair cost Mazarin a 
sum equal to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

ITot the least singular of the scenes which marked the Carni- 
val of the past were its processions. They were moral, mythic, 
historic, politic, and comic, according to the taste of those who 
got them up. A specimen of these processions, whose exact 
character it would be difficult to determine, was exhibited in 
Paris during the supremacy of the League by the Walloon 
soldiers of the Spanish garrison. It was called the Mask of the 
Patience of Job. One of the Walloons representing the “good 
man Job” was mounted on an ass, whose tail he held instead of 
a bridle. In front of him went a crowd of musicians playing 
with all their might, and after him followed some hundreds of 
his comrades, naked to the waist, and painted like so many 
Indians about to take to the war-path. Close behind Job came 
two soldiers, got up to represent, the ore the wife of the patri- 
arch, and the other the evil spirit. And between the three was 
maintained a conversation which grossly parodied those recorded 
in the Bible. This farce was interrupted from time to time in 
order that the “good man Job” might bestow his blessing — a 
choice piece of low ribaldry — on the spectators. 

A mask of another order — perhaps the most striking ever 
witnessed — was exhibited at Florence during the Carnival of 
1512, the Medici being then in exile. The night had already 
closed round, and the streets were thronged with merrymakers, 
when a low, deep, wailing sound was heard in the distance. 
Every one paused and listened. The strange sound drew nearer. 
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and, as it did so, the “ Miserere,” chanted by many voices, fell 
clearly on the ear. While the listeners were still wondering a 
procession came in view, like a river of fire, for every member 
thereof carried a lighted torch. The concentrated blaze ren- 
dered the torch-bearers strangely distinct, and the spectators 
shuddered, for every one wore a snow-white death’s-head mask 
over an inky shroud. It seemed as if the grave had released its 
dead to share in this particular Carnival. The thrilling interest 
of the scene increased as the procession streamed along. In its 
centre was a cart, drawn by four oxen, whose sides were grim 
with pale crosses, skulls, and bones painted on a jet-black ground, 
and from the roof six black banners, similarly blazoned, streamed 
to the ground. On a pedestal in the centre of that roof stood 
the figure of Death, with a scythe in his hand, the light stream- 
ing through his hollow skull and empty ribs and glancing on his 
bleached bones; and at the feet of Death lay six half-opened 
sepulchres, in which were seen six dead bodies, partly decayed. 
Immediately behind the car rode a troop of skeletons, mounted 
on miserable horses, whose sable trappings were embroidered 
with pale crosses and symbols of the grave; and each ghastly 
cavalier was attended by four squires, ghastly as himself, carry- 
ing a blazing torch in one hand, and a black banner, sown with 
white crosses and bleaching bones, in the other. Suddenly a 
long, piercing trumpet blast "pealed. The spectators shrank, and 
thought of the last judgment. At the call the dreary procession 
ceased its chant and came to a dead halt. Then the sepulchres 
on the car flew open, and the dead within, springing to their feet, 
burst into a dismal song, one of whose verses ran as follows : 

Morti Siam', come vedete ; 

Cosi morti, vedrem' voi : 

Fummo gia, come voi siete, 

Voi sarete, come noi. 

(“ Dead we are, as ye may see, 

Dead like us ye soon shall be : 

Once ourselves were just as ye, 

Soon yourselves shall he as we.”) 

At the close of this song the trumpet rang again. Then the 
(load sank back into their sepulchres, the maskers resumed their 
chant, and the spectre march moved on. 

But the usual character of Florentine Carnival processions 
was not so lugubrious. Such subjects as the triumphs of Bac- 
chus and Silenus or other mythic and allegoric groups were far 
more popular. All these were produced in the most sumptuous 
manner. The greatest painters were employed in designing 
them, the greatest poets wrote the verses for the occasion. 
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During the period of religious excitement produced by the 
preaching of Savonarola the procession assumed a scriptural 
tone. In every street Shrove Tuesday beheld a repetition of the 
patriarch David and his Israelites dancing around the ark. And 
as they danced they sang a fantastic hymn with the following 
refrain : 

We dance and sing and prance and fling, 

’Tis grace that makes us glad ; 

No greater bliss can he than his 
Who piously goes mad, goes mad I 
Then let us all go mad. 

And mad they went accordingly. The whole city joined in the 
madness. ISfo better proof can be given than the sacrifice which 
closed the Carnival of 1496. In answer to the demands of peri- 
patetic enthusiasts, fine gentlemen and fair ladies surrendered 
all their ‘‘vanities,” their dresses, their jewelry, their lewd 
paintings and lewd books, their musical and gambling instru- 
ments, their padding, false hair, and rouge. Of the motley heap 
a vast bonfire was made in the Piazza della Signoria, and around 
it capered the mighty multitude, chanting its frantic chorus. 

The Italian monk was not the only reformer who turned the 
doings of the Carnival to account. At Wittenberg the Shrove 
Tuesday of 1521 was signalized by a parody on the Papal pro- 
cession through the Eternal City, which gave the Germans of 
that quarter an opportunity of manifesting their anti-Eoman 
sentiments. And on the Shrove Tuesday of 1522 a street-show 
exhibited at Berne, which satirized all the officials of the older 
Church, from the Pope down to the sexton, did much towards 
effecting the triumph of the Eeformation in the sovereign canton. 

The Carnival was always remarkable for its rude sports. Cock- 
fighting, bear-baiting, and other species of animal torture were 
then allWed full swing. (See Sheove Tuesday.) 

It was also a chosen season for practical jesting. At a Carnival 
ball in the Louvre, Charles IX. once secretly let loose ten of the 
most skilful pickpockets in Paris, giving them full leave to steal 
whatever they could, and threatening them with punishment 
only if they were detected. Then he looked on in great glee as 
they plundered lord and lady alike, his delight at every dexter- 
ous theft being increased by the dismay of the despoiled upon 
missing their jewels, their girdles, their fans, their swords, oi 
their comfit-boxes. 

Grimmer was the prank played by his predecessor Louis XI 
All round the old tiger’s den, Plessis-les-Tours, stretched a wood 
and from nearly every tree of it dangled a dead body ; for Loui 
was terribly ready with capital punishment, and he never al 
lowed the remains of such victims as died by strangulation t 
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tnar, « 7 £>^^^6 Tuesday night Louis commanded hig 

the up the neighboring villagers and hurry them to 

the castle. There he had already provided music, and, while his 
compelled each of his unwilling guests to take 
a gibbeted corpse as partner and dance before it until dawn 
^or did he forget to grange the couples. There were many 
there who bad husbands, sweethearts, and relatives amonir the 
dead, and good King Louis did not allow friends and relatives to 
be separated at his nice ball. 


Atrocious as was the jest of Louis XI., it was hardly more so 
than many others which the chroniclers record of the ^reat 
seigneurs of the olden time. Among the few of these that will 
bear (Quoting should be classed the feudal custom of causing every 
plebeian bride to dance an unseemly dance and to sing a ludicrous 
song in the church porch, and before the lord of the manor 
within a year of her wedding. The ceremony for the most part 
^ok place during the Carnival. We find that it was observed in 
Franc© so late as 1620. W e have now under our eyes the report 
of a judgment of that date, which terminated a suit that had 
lasted for nine years, by deciding which of the rival seigneurs 
was entitled to preside at the “ chansons.^^ 

Eome has always been the head-quarters of the Carnival. It 
holds its pre-eminence even in these days when there, as else- 
where, the custom is in its decadence. In the Middle Ages the 
Corso was the scene of grand tournaments and stately pageants. 
The palaces glittered with jewelled cloths, and their owners, in 
festal raiment, crowded the tapestried balconies to pelt their 
friends, neighbors, or sweethearts in the streets below. Although 
the people took their part as spectators and jostled and jested 
with one another in a struggling mass in the Corso, it was emi- 
nently a feast provided for them by the aristocracy. The people 
had little more to do with the active part of it than the rank and 
file of the Achseans and Trojans had to do with the Homeric 
battles, for much money had to be spent upon it. To-day all 
is changed. The patrician and the grandee have gone out. II 
Popolo Eomano has come in. The Corso now is its playground. 
The Carnival, once the sport of Popes and cardinals, the play- 
thing of princes, is now the people’s peculiar festival, their holi- 
day of mirth. Fashionable Eomans disdain it, since the plebeian 
is in possession. Only those modern Goths and Vandals, the 
tourists, come to see the sport. 

Nor do they go unrewarded. Even in its decadence a Eoman 
Carnival is well worth seeing, as a pleasant bit of low comedy. 
In the Corso the crowds swarm up and down, the masks and 
dominos among them lighting up the grim palaces, whose balco- 
nies, decorated with fiowers and ribbons, and crowded with spec- 
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*if iiuiiiy iiiif tkisli huek an aimwcrine^ light. On 
lli 0 ilirtH* Shrtive TiioHday, war breaks out 

|tt»twt*i‘!i fill* tlit^ IuiIchhuos. the mi«HilcB being showers 

iif My I’J, luinl iiiiie ja'lleLs of the hizo of a hailstone and 

4|iiiU^ liiiril, aii‘! tHiriHiultili. €»r Kiuall bonbons. Battles of Flow- 
i’.| ar*' jikt* a t\*alun\ 

1lio i’aiitiva! niih in a lilaze of light. As night descends 
nil Slirnvt' "riioM-biy many niaHker lights the moccoletto^ or wax 
hi|irr. wiili 'whif’li lii^ bus jirovided himself, and parades through 

llin 'nrkiiig Iti lihiw out hie neighbor's and retain his own 

light 

t'lir 'Hjiiao foaturos are found in other Italian cities, 

inavtMif I’otirno ill Voiiioo. whore an exceptional euvdronment pro- 
tliirrM toital ofleetH. A procession of gondolas and boats 

along the Itraiel i huiab all lirilliantly decorated and filled with 
iiia.HkorH, piiblio iliuierH in the Piazza of Ht. Mark, illuminated at 
liiglil f»»r the |eirpi»Mt», anti in the Ridotto, the ancient hall of the 
Veiii'imii daiii-iTs, fi*a-tiing in private houses, grand halls in^the 
jiaiai‘r''4 of ilio nobility, ami splendid ret^eptions at the otticial 
^^ihr'^o oenipy the full measure of the time from 
Kpipliaiiv to A'di WedtH'Hilay . On Shrt)ve 'fueBtluy the ceremony 
of biirviiig King t'aruival |»/, r.) is ptudbrmed. 

pur H M'oro of yours baek Nitm has been famous for its Car- 
nival paradivn, in u-hitdi King (htmivnl also appears. The Battle 
of FhoAi-rM a unit|Ue teaturt' here, hut it has been caught 

up and iipj'*r*jj*riuleil by tUlitO' plact's. 

Sjia!ii :Hiill riit**rs isiU» tho spirit of tUt^ (’’aniival with tiaivt; 
*afcriir.»^t ?^ladriti in especial gives itstdf up entirely tti tin 

rfijovineiii o'f flic hour, 'riM> ( 'orso lasts for four days, Ingln 
ning iUt the la*^t Sunday before Kent, Knmi noon until uigh 
the grr'ul drive is ermvdetl with a d<mhle line of ('arringes, uu< 
bet Ween ilouble line are tiu* landaus of tliosi^ who have pai 
for the privilege of driving uji and down free from the law o 
tlir mid, 

,\ great variety of fantastic' costume's are worn. All liherti* 
ar*’ pardoiit'd. ta ilie ntiiHkers, d'hey jump in and mil c»t^ tl 
eoaelit-e and diiii about the drive. dhirks, prophets, king 
Iiioiiiee d^^’vife iiml a variety of otluT characters tnay he set 
W'Hiide'riiig at>'ou! iii the festive throng. A demcK'ratic spirit pi 
rwrrv whore, A duki.-^ may wamhu* about in tlm dress of 
rhifiinev Hw*“r'p, vUiile a store elVrk hy his side rmiy he decked 
th*^ ,gaHi of 1 % prim'ic A ducdu^ss may he hailed hy her fri 
frame bv a p*.''a.Huiil . and may accept hoiihons fn»m bis haml w: 
IjM iin»>s <•! V- 

TIh’ v wusi". turiuus h<'t(<rc it in liiiHlly 

in tin' KU<‘*m '»l I.vitl. A«h Wodnu«tluy in ii litiy <>r imirriiat; 
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then three days of gloom follow, and on Sunday the Carniral 
has a resurrection, and the gayest ball of the year takes place at 
the Opera. After this ball Lent begins in earnest, and sackcloth 
and ashes succeed the brilliant costumes of the Carnival. 

Fiance the festivities are confined almost entirely to the 
bhrove Tuesday or Mardi-Gras procession of the Boeuf Gras (a. v.) 
and to certain student revelries, in Belgium, in Germany, and 
in almost all other European countries and their dependencies 
where the Catholic religion retains any hold, a more or less dim 
survival from the past still flits through a ghost-like existence. 

In Biussia the week before Lent is given up to Carnival gaye- 
ties. The Eussians have no Ash Wednesday. With them Car- 
nival begins and ends on Sunday. These eight days are crammed 
full of performances, — national plays, native and foreign operas, 
dramatized folk-tales, ballets, — some given in the regular theatres 
and others in huge temporary barn-like structures run up for the 
occasion in the public squares. 

There is out-door amusement in plenty. Coasting down ice 
hills, riding in merry-go-rounds, feasting on the pancakes, ginger- 
bread, sunflower-seed, and other dainties offered at sidewalk 
stalls, or drinking tea from the huge samovars that stand hissing 
in the snow, — such are the recreations of the open-air revellers 
who parade the streets in masks and dominos or in their mere 
Sunday best. 

The New Orleans Carnival has been growing steadily since its 
establishment in 1830, and is now one of the most brilliant of 
the public and social festivities in the United States. A dozen 
organizations, most of them secret societies, join to give eclat to 
its last days, especially to the Monday and Tuesday before Lent. 
The most important of these are the Eex, Momus, Proteus, and 
Comus associations. 

At sunset on Monday, bells, trumpets, whistles, and human 
throats join in tumultuous din to welcome the announcement 
that his Majesty Eex is approaching his well-loved city. At this 
signal flags fly. and thousands of men, women, and children spring 
as by magic from the banquettes. All are brimful of curiosity 
to see the sovereign with his escort land at the foot of Canal 
Street, visit the City Hall, receive the keys and homage from 
the mayor, and then disappear till the morrow. By ten o'clock on 
Tuesday morning (Mardi-Gras) every available inch of space 
along the route of the procession is occupied. Finally a mighty 
shout goes up, and far in the distance is heard the steady march 
of the on-coming parade with the lilting notes of the kings own 
band. It w^as for the Eussian Grand Duke Alexis that Eex first 
rode in his regal costume at the head of a body of Arabic troops. 
This was in 1872. when all the day maskers were first united in 
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ii I III* «‘X|irrtuH^iit was a sutavss, uiul Rex became an 

lavr»riu*, ilit* ivit ies in his houm* t‘[nse with a ball 
at Arlilirr\ liall. Hut |lu» Rex <iri^unizatiun already noted U 
Miily oiir- vnvh ot* whit-h euntrihutes its share to the 

is imt ilu^ uiily kin<j^, nor is his ([ueen the only 
4|iii‘e!i, I liri’f aro otlu-r rtiyulties, whose subjects, alt houj^h not 
,»*t» ar«’ |iiHvert\il, ^hhe organization of the Mystic 

Krt-wi’ of t’juiiiis flu. iihlest ui' them all, and its parade, which 
lakes jiliiee iifler tiiglitikll, is the most gorgeous. 



rp-ic^f's m till'- Nr.w OurKAHs (‘ausivai, iUt.i,. 


Ill roiiuntt ii|»|iii.reiMiv from nowhere ntid kmoMitom 

oit.' il..- My-lif Kivwf of (N.iiuim in ii liuitnstic itiiih' 

l.unni.' UiU !<• tijt ‘'I' nuuuifl !-y ihuhImmI ivvf!U-t- 

),ii*' 4 v \vi(M sill- uiji'^io-rs \v<T»-, utitl tin tine nilniidcd 'lia 
ii.> ).»■!. lx *li»- MiitHuizHlixii. ICviTV y ni- sine*' tlicn, 

.Siinin' Jii«- wnr, huH [iitradcl junl u'ivi-ii hi>i_ Imll on th 

nn'i** "I’ S!ir»<Vf ’riu-xlay, uinl in (4nim' n-Miyls lii?» Kn-wt- w tli 
ii.l.T. ..r nil tin* I’uniivid cuniiwtii.'M. 

In lilt* Sir-*? iMitdiins tliciu all in niyNtcry, an 

aiV^lt’fv i*» at a in tlu-si* allaifft. If you .Hlnnilil u-k 

!Utt« U> j<»’l >«<n an invitalion to tUo <'onms bull, la- wntilil {»»• 
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haps say that “ he thought he knew a man” who might be able 
to get It for him. He never would hint that he himself was a 
member oi the organization, even though he might be at the 
very head of it. The men who belong to the various organi- 
zations are not known to the general public, and they are not 
supposed to be known to any one outside of the limits of the 
membership. 

The people who go to the ball, the very queen herself and her 
maids of honor, are not informed of the identity of the king. 
They all guess, but the completeness of the disguise may be im- 
agined from the statement of a woman who knows the men who 
have filled the royal throne for several years. She said that she 
had heard a great many guesses as to the identity of the king, 
but she never had heard a correct one. So the people go on 
from year to year, bowing to one king after another, and never 
knowing who these kings are. As for the men who are the 
kings, they seem to be just as anxious to keep up the game of 
blindman’s-bufif as anybody is. They never tell about “when I 
was king of Comus.” 

The queen is not masked. In fact, no one is masked except 
the men wl>o have taken part in the parade. There are no 
women in the parade, all female characters being represented by 
men. A woman wearing a mask would not be admitted to the 
hall. 


Carnival, King. A burlesque potentate, the lineal descendant 
of the Abbot of Unreason and the Lord of Misrule, who in some 
localities represents the Carnival as elsewhere Santa Claus 
represents Christmas. But, as Santa Claus is a myth, King 
Carnival is usually an effigy. In this form he makes his most 
famous appearances at Venice and at Nice, and has recently been 
introduced into Eome, Paris, and other places. A flesh and blood 
King Carnival, however, better knowrx as Eex, is annually 
named in New Orleans, to conduct the more popular of the fes- 
tivities. This is purely an American innovation. 

In Venice, where King Carnival was born, he is born again 
every year only to die. He does not put in an appearance until 
the afternoon of Shrove Tuesday, and then at the end of a 
few hours of* vicarious gayety is laid on the funeral pyre. The 
procession in his honor forms at the gardens of Napoleon : he 
himself, a straw effigy richly dressed and stuffed with fireworks, 
is placed in a splendid palanquin which is borne on the shoulders 
of a score or so of maskers. An army of attendants follow 
him, an array of caricature and personification, — ^troops of 
devils, troops of sprites, troops of outlandish creatures with 
heads of bears, hogs, wolves, and bulls, hunchbacks and de- 
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t’,.r(n !(!«■•*. inuuUnnilly hirf;*', others unnaturally tall or 

I. Hfili luid artintically attired in oxpen- 

,j 4 hr lH‘H|»eakitig their position amon^ the 

|ij,p|ii-r * Wilt, ^11 tlu^ |iriii‘essitm reaehoa the Piazza of St. 

Mark «t flirrt\ ihuifing aiul revelry are conducted before 

tie* !. 5 ii',::kv iliruii*^ Ah iiiiduiii:ht ap|)r<)acbeH, a change occurs 
ill lilt* *0‘aiirr> uf hU nuijcHly, flm hair in powdered white, 
liH ft***tn*“ ^i-eptre are exchanged for along white nhect 

tir pail h*** liaiidn ur%^ pinuniiHl upon hi« hreant. ' The riehl} 
car hii^ |i%H“«.uiie an executiou-hloek and a bier. Rlow'j 
iitid ^okiiiidy ii iV'H^'iirted tu the Molu, and there, upon the npo 

wlirfc wrfr' ilic Htatc cuniuiiuds of tlic old repubfu 

Kimt Ikirnn al'-H |ialaiit|uin in net tui fire and he and it are cor 

I’Vr W'li Ilf t he Vtuielian Parnival of IB(5B, when tb 
at iIm thun dcHcribcH the dual necne : 

’■ Ah t,h*^ 4r.n1! i'luvU «if Ht. Mark wan ntriking the midnigl 
lemr. ih--" tnind playing, nutl Hcarcely a aound was htnu 

111 all nijiie*ii^f I'rijwtL A moment of .silence and durkne 
iiifrrvrnp‘ 4 , and thru a sinall light wais seen to issue from tv 
I'uria'i* »*t lagli pidampun. which sotin broke into a^va 

Ml" ♦Idl'rri^ut hucM, ju-cortUng to the variouH hkld 
t’Miiipoiind'H ignitrd . llicii a rtH’ket shot up from the sanie tnui 
wurk, and tt-iuau candh-n threw out their soft, beautiful hi) 
«,f liiv, wlidr firry nrrpciifM .nprung out in everv directioii fr< 
thr hr.| 4 rn noiircr, whence issued every variety" td 

hn-H 1*hr' tlaiiicH unw s|irtmtl to every part ui 
piiiari|a:se *g!ol5iig lioi \ wlunds. idrcles, anti all manner ot 
iiriM 4sanng mnu\ iduon an auUunutic movement ([i 
liijiei.* al ith eppeariinci*. 1.d»e tire imw surgetl in waves over 
hirr im 4 avMUfrd t,|m glia-Aly figure td' the tloomcd monarch, N 
HtMMd mif.ia.M.al4c amid Iu.h dissolving gloryA-diis very thr 
orMuce Ooinv” aie*ilirr. to be a mine td tlestructive eleim 

iH 4s pii-rirviMf “Kiiially the tlUehurge of nickets becann 
rated ikU i as iliVy IciuhsI iuto^the tlark vault ovcrl 

%%Lh -‘e/rroclo-s iiud long trails of fire, that^thc cr 

■rti.M had aliractisl by flm milder discharges of drew 

u! di h. 
l-.e k *> - s 1 
■ I 


liiilH'’ 1 
i hnJc r 
r“. ;i:,r I , 
;iiri ^ * 


n- Ml' 111.’ rshil'itiMii iHH'iiiuc torritiod, hwi 
wiiiin ' iM ri-tn ut I'nim so oIomm a proximity to ' 
.. I-, in ft Miif in fact, an infernal imu-liiuc. 
r. ;»> l.oi til*' «:it'riHl pcrHifii <*f tin* fatinl UiiiK. 
.. Hi. hf, i/annt iiinlw. tutiilcl innfUtmrahU'. fn'cwork« 

. S,i > i. i'H au.l }«»lv, wruppinK Itis palo visaj'c in a 1 
:i,,a aun,r wfth'l.w i-uml.nHt il.U- brain, cafiHcil tlic \ 
ii !■. a (lomnaml fraKniciits with a .limbmui 
n.’M' in a brilliant t'urtwutioii ol lifcld. in tho iiu' 
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an^dJSsIt S Tuesday take a block of wood 

1 ^ ^ clothes to represent a very fat but armless 

and legless personage. This is dubbed the Carnival A roindi 
bier 18 made of four sticks of wood fastened together with rones 
whereon the Carnival is placed, and half a dozen youne men 
bear this on their shoulders to the tomb, preeeded^bv accom- 
pany pf others who, hand in hand and some ten abreak. dance 
of paraded through the streets 
7 passer-by and every householder being 

solicited for alms, and is then taken out into some open space 
and buried with a burlesque of the rites of the Church*. 



King Carnival II. op Paris. (1897.) 


The King Carnival of Nice was first introduced into the fes- 
tivities in 1872. He makes his annual appearance on the second 
Sunday before Shrove Tuesday, takes his place in the parade on 
that day, stops at the Casino, where the keys of the city are de- 
livered to him with a florid speech by the mayor, and is escorted 
to his throne, there to remain for ten days, the monarch of all 
he surveys. When his brief reign is over he is dethroned and 
burned amid the same rejoicings as those which had originally 
welcomed him. 
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This Kin^ Carnival is a liugo ofli^iry. Of* recanit times it has 
been usual to inake ovory year add to his staturo, so as to retain 
a record of his actual age. In 1H97, for example, being then 
twenty-five years old, he was twenty-five feet high. But it is 
improbable that he will rise much higher, h'verv year also the 
king takes on ditterent accoutrements, but always he is meant to 
he representative of the times. When the hieyele fever first 
broke out he was a gigantic bicyclist, in IBIMJ he was pendusl cm 
an automobile carriage, etc. 

In 189(1 the Ihirisians introduced a king into their Carnival 
festivities, which is an obvious importation from Nice. King 
Carnival IL made his due appearance in 1897. 

The burial of King Carnival has a curious ufHliation with tht 
more ancient rite of the Burial of the Sardine (c/. r.), and in nt 
doubt a collateral descendant of the latter. 

Carols. Joyous songs for festive occuisions, and specdtiealb 
for (diristmas. They wore anciently accompanied l»y dancing. 

In an old vocabulary of A.n. 1419, tWm/ is defined as Hontje 
in John Ikiisgrave’s work of A.n. 1599, as Cfuiimm tie Noel, 
word comes directly from the MiddU^ Hnglish enrolen^ “ sin 
joyously,” The earliest carol in hhiglish, known under tlui 
name, is the production of Dame Berners, Britu’css of St. Alban 
in the fourtetmth century, eutitkul “A tkirolle of Huntyngc 
This is printed on the last leaf of Wynkyn de Worde’s collmUiu 
of Christmas carols, a.o. 1521, and the tlrst verse, modernizis 
runs thus : 

Ah I enme bj ftgr<*eii forent nitb*, 

I met with a lb renter that hade m»* alnde, 

Wh<‘y go h{*t, hey go het, hey go how, 

We hIiuII liave nport and game eaow. 

Milton uses the word “ carof’ to express a diwotional liymn 

A cpiirt* 

Of wpuulron’d urig<dH h(*ar hin <'arol autig. 

And that distinguished light of the Muglish Cluirch, Bish 
Jeremy Taylor, speaks of the angels’ song on the rmirning id* i 
Nativity as the first Christmas carol : As soon as these Idt^s* 
choristers luid sung their (diristmus cund, and taught J 
Churt'h a hymn to put into luu* ot!ict*s foreviuC* *4c, 

Acs'ording to Durandus, it was (‘ustomury in <*arly day> 
hishop.s to sing with their eltu’gv in the eidseopal houst-n nti 
feast of the Nativity: ‘Mu .Natali pradati emu .’^ui^ elrr 
ludant, vel in domihus t^piscopulibuH.” 

When the Mystery and Morality Plays wt*iv in vogtu» a 
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moans of religious instruction and wore represented in churches, 
monaatoricB, and nunneries, carols grow in favor, since they wore 
to the olden play what the music between the acta is to the 
modorn drama, (loiupanics of singers were retained to appear 
before the stage and divert the audience with carols and other 
songs, and thus the dreary time of waiting while a new scene 
was in preparation was passed agreeably to the people, — so agree- 
ably, in fact, that there was frequently no little disturbance 
created by the rivalry between the singex's and the players, each 
party striving for more time. The people, fond of joining in 
with the chorus, sometiixxes espoused the cause of the singers, 
and 0X1 one occasion, in Chester, during the pi*ogroBS of a miracle 
[ilay, the stage was wrecked, the properties and drosaea of the 
pcribrrnex's were destroyed, and the players severely beaten by a 
musical xnob, who fancied their favorite carol-singers were ill- 
treated by tlie managers of the play. 

Difficulties of this kind were, it seemB, not infrequent in Eng- 
land, France, and (lermany during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the result being that, to obviate all danger of a dis- 
turbance, the carol-singing was incoi'poi'atod in the play and the 
singers were actors as well as musicians. They had their ac- 
companiments also, for many churches had portable oi’gans, car- 
ried by a strap thrown over the shoulder of the performer, who 
with one hand worked the bellows of the instrument and with 
the other played the melody of the hymn. Thus accoutred, the 
organist lo<l the procession, the singex's following him to and fro 
on the stage, and sometimes the parade was continued through 
the Htx’eets, the people falling in line and joining in the hymn. 

Not all the Christ mas carols, however, were religious m their 
nature. Many were lively secular aii's, some wedded to words 
that wci'o anything but devotional. Dancing was quite as much 
a part of the (Uiristmas entertainment as singing, and the same 
tune otlmi served both purj)OHeH. (Convivial songs, songs of 
pleasantry, lovtssongs, oven merry halhuls of qucstionablo pro- 
priety, were used at this season, and in one of Pepys’s curious 
volumes he gives a list of tunes that wei'o sung at a social gath- 
ering he visiUul, and in mentioning them he seems especially im- 
pressed by one. All the people in a dancing set on the floor sang 
a verse, tlien the instruments played the same tune, while all 
damaul during the interlude, then sang again. 

Of all the carols, either I’cligious or secular, which have coma 
down to us from the past, the most abidingly iiopular is the one 
heginning 

God rewt you, merry gontldmeu, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For J0SU8 OhriHt in BothUdnun 
WttH born u)Mui thin day. 

13 
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Dickens in the Carer’ puts this old rhyme into the mouth of 
Scrooge’s unlucky caller on Christmas Eve, who, the reader will 
remember, had a narrow escape from the mahogany ruler in the 
hands of the irate old miser. It is still sung in England by 
choruses of men and boys on their annual rounds in the evening 
and far into the night before the great holiday. 

Carol-singing on Christmas Eve is also as much in vogue in the 
east end of London as ever it was a century or two ago. The 
older members of the various church choirs and the Sunday- 
school children alwaj^s parade the streets after midnight on 
Christmas Eve, singing outside the dwelling-houses of the more 
influential parishioners. They are usually invited into the houses 
they visit, and regaled with tea, coffee, and hot toast. 

In some of the cathedral churches of England carol-singing is 
kept up as a part of the service, the choristers singing a Christ- 
mas carol at the door, in some parts of the nave, or on one of 
the towers. In one church in Kent a carol is sung every Christ- 
mas morning, the choristers standing around a particular slab in 
the floor which covers the remains of an old lady who during 
the reign of Elizabeth made a bequest to provide the church 
choir with a Christmas dinner in consideration of this mark of 
respect shown her memory. Such instances of the perpetuation 
of the custom, are, however, rare. 

Catherine, St., patron saint of Venice, of philosophy and 
belles-lettres, of maidens, and against diseases of the tongue. 
Her father, Castio, King of Egypt, died when she was fourteen, 
and she succeeded to the throne. Urged by her subjects to 
marry, she replied that her husband must have four gifts : he- 
must be so nobly born that all would worship him ; so great that 
he would not be indebted to her for being made a king ; so beau- 
tiful that angels should desire to see him ; and so benign as to 
forgive all offences Then her subjects despaired, for they knew 
of no such man. But the Virgin Mary appeared in a vision to 
a hermit named Alexandria, and bade him tell Catherine that 
her son was the husband she desired. The hermit gave Catherine 
pictures of Mary and Jesus. And gazing on his face she loved 
him, and could think of nothing else, and her studies became 
dull to her. One night she dreamed that angels bore her to his 
presence, but he turned away, saying, “ She is not fair enough 
for me,” Waking she wept, and besought the hermit to tell her 
how she might make herself worthy; and he, finding that she 
was a heathen, taught her the Christian faith, and baptized her. 
That night the Virgin and Son appeared to her, and Mary pre- 
sented her to Jesus, saying, “Lo, she hath been baptized, and I 
myself am her godmother.” Then Jesus smiled on her, and was 
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lii^lrntlKHl tu Inn; mill, wiikiiig, hIu^ funnel a rin|i^ upon her finger, 
Frufii lliiit. tiiiiu nhu dtnHpimHl all Win'itlly thingn, Soon alter 
MiiKiiiiiii riiiiit' 111 Aluxaiidria and peiwcuted the ChriHlianH, 
Hh'Ii ratliuriiit* wnif lu the teiiijde and ludd an argument with 

the lyraiil and iHinltHnided him. lie unlered fifty learned men 



HT. 

14 ua''4ut'tvn>l nmtiti-ncrlia.l 


fu niiiH'' fianii all part?^ td’ the wurhl to dispute with her, but Hhe 

fniivfrit'il tlii'in nil. Miixiiiiin in a ffreat rufj*' coiiiUiriiuwl 
tM liit< Mialif. uml ( 'utlti’fiiit* Ntooil by aiul tuiaiturU'il tluun ■whilo 
'v«'r<’ Kiiiiu'i’or b'll in love willi hw boinitj. 

uti'l will'll «ln' vvottlil not yii'bl lu'i’ vii’t ui* I'liMt livr into u iluiiffwiii. 
Util uiini''tfri'tt to ht'f 1 atitl whoii, tvvvlvt' dityK iht' 

kmiiri'i'i uii't loT liuinlrt'd altt'iKluiilH ojifiicel tliv (UUij{tH)n, a 
bi-i,;ht liijbl till.-.t tho whoi.' [tlHf.'. 'I’lit' I'lmiiivsK utitl two hull- 
'li'i'ii Iti’tilln’ti wt'i'i' fimvofti'il by ito' Hisjht. Maximiti P'l!' * 'r.*'* 
nil toiU'Hlli, uifl (’iUlM'riiit', liaviii« iutltKiiautly rt'fuHod hm odor 
nriiiarriin'o, wni boutul bi'twci'ii four Kjiikod wIu'oIh, which turn- 
iio*' HI oiHiotiti’ dii'i’ciioiw wotiUl rcml her to niceex. Hut lire 
oiimo dow n Iconi honvi'ti and coiiHuincd the whccln, ami three 
fhou'iiuitl iH-m.its were killed hy Ilyina {'»'«'««■ V m 

wici wouf-Kcd nn.l bolicu-lci. Angela bore her hotly to Mount 
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SinaL She is represented as richly dressed, and her attribute is 
the wheel, either whole or broken. She has also the martyr’s 
palm, the royal crown, and a book, symbolical of her learning. 

The convent of St. Catherine, situated in a valley on the slope 
of Mount Sinai, was founded by the Emperor Justinian in the 
sixth century. A marble sarcophagus contains the supposed 
relies of St. Catherine. Of these the skeleton of the hand, cov- 
ered with rings and jewels, is exhibited to pilgrims and visitors. 

St. Cathern favors learned men, and gives them wisdom high, 

And teacheth to resolve the doubts, and always giveth aid 

Unto the scolding sophister, to make his reason staid. 

So runs Barnaby Googe’s translation of “ The Popish King- 
dom.” The same authority asks, — 

What should I tell what sophisters on Cathern ’s day devise? 

Or else the superstitious joyes that maisters exercise. 

But it was mainly as the patron of spinsters and an aid to 
matrimony that St. Catherine was courted. So late as 1730 La 
Motte in his “ Essay on Poetry and Painting,” p. 126, says, “ St. 
Catherine is esteemed in the Church of Rome as the saint and 
patroness of the spinsters ; and her holiday is observed, not in 
Popish countries only, but even in many places in this nation : 
young women meeting on the 25th of I^^ovember and making 
merry together, which they call Catherning.” 

A correspondent of Athenoeum^ October 31, 1840, recalls the 
custom in Worcestershire, when he was a boy, of going a-Cai- 
taring, in honor of St. Catherine and of St. Clement : About 
this season of the year,” he says, “the children of the cottagers 
used to go round to the neighboring farm-houses, to beg apples 
and beer, for a festival on the above saints’ days. The apples 
were roasted on a string before the fire, stuck thickly over with 
cloves, and allowed to fall into a vessel beneath. There were 
set verses for the occasion, which were sung, in a not unmusical 
chant, in the manner of carol-singing. I can only recollect the 
first few lines : 

Catt’n and Clement comes year by year. 

Some of your apples and some of your beer ; 

Some for Peter, some for Paul, 

Some for Him who made us all, 

Peter was a good old man , 

For his sake give us some : 

Some of the best, and none of the worst, 

And God will send your souls to roost. 

I well remember it always concluded with — 
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wiili itw Iiiililvr will tifiwn with i\w mti, 

iiii^ t-fil iiiiiilinH ttiiil ril 

tlit^ iiiiiitt^r ii!lttt|iii|,( tii lliti of apjilo.H i^otmriiliy ki'pt in a 

l»i|\ »ir Hi*iinn%*iii'ro iit t!io top tif flu' Iiouho : and thn <*au, cUiuht- 
ym, III I lit’ Hinw i'liiiiit ilinvii intti tlio t‘tdlnr for tht*! 

K. tfiil.%Mii |in ;-4 i}it .?4 jianiitrapb in AVifr’.n Querit^^i : 

At II riH'rtil linnet 1111^ of tlio Ari-lunidot^iinil hiHtitiitinii, in 
Ihirw1,ii |iiiriy vi.Hifoil tlio !iftln Xonnau (luirud uf Ht, Catherine 

it Millini Ablioy, \tliini fho Rov, i\ W. Hingluuii told uh of tbn 
li'lfvlid. ihi II ri'iiiitii tiny in thn ynnr tlin y<HUi|^ wununi untul to 
||i.i ti|i tti Ht. I 'at CiuijHd, whom tlnn* matin iinn <»f thn 

liillowiiig jirtiyor : 

A »Sl, t*iUli»aiias 

A St (“athi'ritni ; 

A rii’li St i ‘iitloTiiu’ ; 

A iiH**'* St < ‘iittM’fiii*' ; 

And St (‘Hllu'diM’, 

Mr. Itnro^fiirtl Ilopin w-bo at iIh’.ho ^athnrini^H in ahvayH ia|ual 
In am* ofiiolXonty, inuito'Hily pro|io.Hi.Hl that nil tln^ j^nntlnmnn anti 
iiiiirrn‘4 Indio.H rniiro from tlm nliajiHd, ho an to atforti thn 

ladioH |iro:Hniii. tlio ojnn»rlniiiiy <d nnin^ ho doKtrabb^ a 
jitiiyrr.'* 

Catlicrific of Siena,, St., |»atronn,HH t»f that Italian rtly. Sho 
liunl in tiio fourir'iaiili oimiiiry, and wm a woman of irmit 
oiiiirity and iiifliirnro in lo'r fimo It iHooiiain that hIio proonivd 
tlio roturii of 1 1 ri'ifor}- XI. from Aviyinm to Romo, ami lunl 
li voioo in many iin|-*oiiunt atlairH of 'flm hmino whom 

»lio wio^ liorii %n III of flio |iooro‘ 0 . and partH ot lln^ 

iiow, ii.n iiiii’tmit I V , f.lio fnllorn’ fpiarlor, lor Si, t'atl»t*rino wan 
iliii ifiiiioiiior of a iiyor ami fnllor It U noar tlio «dd lonninin 
of Fiiiitobratidii, whadi Ihinto montion.H, V«'ry Idtlo ol^ tln^ 
Miiinl'H iiriipiiiil dwidlin.it ronuunn, ojcropt tbo idiainbor, ami within 
m wliirli .tdi*’' inbiiliifrd. la.ttnr in a littlo ro(.»ni alamt 

witvoii bv liiditod oidv by tdio tloor wbadi iamimunmati^H 
wiiti ilioimtor r|iii.mlo,n‘ ddn'* brtrk floor in nr»»to{*i<al by a w<H>don 
nivindiim W'ltb ,11 pinto «*f im^ortt^d alMivn tbo Ht<»no wbitdi 

titrim -4 Hi, 4 bil}iorim'*’H pillow. Tlmro m no furniture, and no 
oriiiinoviif, , fill Vo a ormnllK. litit tbi^ of tim hoiiHo isK oonvorlod 
iiilo onitorioff i-fimdily «b’Oi»rnf*‘'d, wnb a low tmo ItvHooH ropro-- 
wnt.in|.c tbo lifn of i dalioritiin and tho mirm-ulouH oruniUx 
frofii wliiob «iin iH *- 4 iiid to Imvo nna-dvotl tlm Hiitjtfuttii. Imn 
fr^tfoo by H«*doniii* in ono of tlio ohapvlH of tlio obniadi of Han 
|.itiiiimtnV», rr*prt^H«,in!»i lo’r m wwoHinini.^ bmmatli thn Imavvrdy 
, Him i»4 ,»4iippofii^d iti tln^ arniH rd iwt? tiuna, and thn 
divinely gti'oii Wiiuitd« aro ween in her handi. 
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Cattino, Sacro. (It., “ Sacred Dish ”) A once famous relic, 
still kept in the church of St. Lawrence in Genoa, which used 
to be reverenced as the emerald dish given by the Queen of 
Sheba to King Solomon and afterwards preserved in the temple. 
Tradition likewise asserted that from this dish Christ ate the 
Last Supper. Found among the spoils of Csesarea on the capture 
of that town by the combined armies of Genoa and Pisa in 1101, 
the Genoese took the Sacro Cattino” for their share of the 
booty, leaving to the Pisans the entire mass of filthy lucre. It 
was brought to Genoa, where it continued to be held in such 
veneration that twelve nobles were appointed to guard the 
tabernacle which contained it, each a month in turn. It was 
exhibited but once a year to the adoration of the crowd. Then 
a priest held it aloft by a cord, while its twelve guardians 
formed a circle around. In 1476 a law was enacted condemning 
to death whoever touched the holy emerald with any substance 
whatever. Unless the booty at Csesarea was very large, the 
Genoese did not make a bad investment in their emerald, for 
within fifty years the Jews lent them ibur millions of francs on 
its secmity. In 1809, among the other valuables borrowed of 
Italy by Napoleon, it travelled to Paris, where it remained until 
1815, when it was restored without difficulty, broken, and as- 
certained to be glass. It is still preserved on account of its 
souvenirs, and as a curious ancient dish ; but Genoa has lost, 
in losing her belief in the relic, a capital of nearly a million of 
dollars. 

Cecilia, St., patron of music, and especially of sacred music. 
Honored in both the Eastern and Western Churches, she is 
counted as one of the four great Yirgins of the Latin Church, 
and is named along with only a few others in the canon of the 
mass. Her festival is celebrated on November 22, the reputed 
date of her martyrdom. 

Authentic history has nothing to say about her. Legends 
are plentiful. The most familiar makes her a native of Horae, 
of noble parentage. Converted early to Christianity, she took a 
vow of perpetual virginity. But she was forced by her parents 
to marry a pagan, Yalerian. On the wedding night she took 
him into her confidence and told him that she had a guardian 
angel in perpetual attendance. He asked to see the angel, and 
she promised that the vision should be revealed to him if he 
became a Christian. So he sought out St. Urban, the Pope, and 
was baptized. Then his eyes were opened. The angel extended 
to the pair two crowns of roses and lilies, which he had brought 
from paradise and which were invisible save to believers. JBut 
their fragrance could not be concealed. It attracted the alten- 
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tion of Valerian’s brother Tibertius, who was himself converted. 
These three wrought many good deeds and wonders. Persecution 
followed. Valerian and Tibertius, with an officer named Maximus 
whom they had converted, were put to death. Their feast is 
commemorated on April 14. Subsequently Cecilia herself was 
brought before the wicked prefect Almachius and condemned to 
death in a hot bath. But her life was miraculously preserved. 
Then the headsman was called in, but the three strokes allowed 
by the law failed to do their work ; the half-beheaded martyr 
lived three days among her friends, and then died, bequeathing 
her house to IJrban for a church. The date of her martyrdom 
is usually given as A.n. 230, which would place it within the 
reign of Alexander Severus, who was not a persecutor. But 
others substitute the year 180, which would be the time of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

It is certain, however, that there was a church dedicated to St. 
Cecilia which had fallen into decay in 821. Pope Paschal I. re- 
built it in that year. During the progress of the work the saint, 
it is said, appeared to him in a vision and told him where her 
body lay in the cemetery of Calixtus. He proceeded to the spot 
and found it, clothed in a robe of gold tissue, with linen cloths at 
the feet, dipped in her blood. With her were found the bodies 
of Valerian, Tibertius, and Maximus. All these, together with 
the relics of Popes Urban and Lucius, lying in the adjoining 
cemetery of Pretextatus, were translated to St. Cecilia’s Church, 
which is to-day known as Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, or St. 
Cecilia beyond the Tiber. 

When the church was again rebuilt in 1599 the body was 
again found, in a marvellous state of preservation, and the 
sculptor Stefano Maderno made it the model for his celebrated 
recumbent statue which now surmounts the tomb of the Virgin 
Martyr. 

Alban Butler explains that St. Cecilia has been accepted as the 
patron of church music from her assiduity in singing the divine 
praises, in which, according to her Acts, she often joins instru- 
mental music with vocal.” But Herder asserts that the choice 
came from the misunderstanding of a passage in these Acts or 
legends. No saint, he says, ever came to renown more innocently 
than Cecilia ; for instead of being described as a musician she is 
said to have turned away from worldly music, to sing in her 
heart only. The passage in question, important in several con- 
nections, narrates that on the day of her marriage, et cantantibus 
organis ilia in corde suo solo domino decantabat, dicenSj Fiat Domine 
cor meum et corpus meum immaculatum ut non fundar : or, in Cax- 
ton’s translation, “ and she heeryng the organes makyng melodye 
she sange in hir herte onelye to God say eng O Lord I beseche 
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•, A -hnrlv mav be undefowled so that I may 

the that myn bLerte.and body ma> d 

not be confounded. earlier artists did not depict her 

It is quite certain the rude drawings of the 

with musical instruraents, ^ Catacombs, nor in the great 

Sth or Bovooth “f ”7£ 

„osaici» ter ft e Bam* date, oov io 9imaboe8 

the series of frescos of ^be earliest important 

•to*?, of Vao Eyf ? 

representation Museum, painted about 1435, >t 

almr-piece, now m the Berlin mu , r l^old. 

this be a saint, and not me i5i3feame EaphaeVs famous 

Nearly a hundred years ^ moment chosen is that 

picture now preserved in legend already quoted, 

^aracterized by Passage horn inftruments of secular 

At the saint's feet ter hands is a small 

music, the flute, violin, «? beinff rapt in ecstasy as . 

OTgan ; but she does not play It, 

through the opened he^ens . instruments into the 

sS Raphael in his first Rawing pu^t _ins 

han^s of the heavenly nictures of the saint as 

K After Raphael’s 

entCasIS period f ^s S 

thelSefce Ijrar^of “organi stwl? improved, 

harmony birt how far those were from 

so that chords were endura , fact that Pales- 

modern ideas will f f ^ Rap^bael’s death. This 

trina was not born till • « ^ triumph were thus 

’^hos. most » th. h.Bth.n 

sacred song, deserved a patron q^^ hearing, thanks to the 

arts of whose uses go when a choice had once 

revival of classical learn g. - ^ eagerly. In a French 

been made, ®^?’ 7 where accepte ^ association of musicians 

town early m the „ader^the patronage of St. Cecilia, 

was put by the magistrate nnder tn^ P^^ 

instead of St. Jobs, “ g^me journals have borne her 

countless musical f ^71, musical festivals were 

name. In B^reux, France, m , compositions, and 

inaugurated, with contests y celebrations of the 

continued for some yearn. 1“ ®^ on pretty regularly for 
Baint’s day, begmnmg m 1683 century, were 

twenty years and ™"Yn sJme churcb, and then the cona- 
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irntp- titijritirticHl tti a hall ft)r the further exercises. These 
tiirliiiiiHi ait tiihMiii sciitie subject relating to music, the music 
ilmnl til the otic was sung being written by some com- 

jiiiscr tit eiiiiiieiicc. The wortin were likewise written by poets 
tiHeiiUMirary tiiul sonuuinics immortal repute. The most famous 
ot alt are Hrydcii’H two odes. The first was written for the 
I.ioiitli.i!i eelebration of lf»H7, and was set to music by Dragbi. 

JhT*leifs^8eetiii!l ode, entitled Alexander’s Feast, or the Power 
of MiisieT is ciiie of the know'n poems in the language: it 
was writ ten for the festival of Ui97, with music by Clarke; later, 
Handel gave it a ituire tittiug setting. Tainc calls it *‘an admi- 
rutile iriiitnieid'ilast, in which metre and sound impress upon the 
nerves the einotiiUiH of the mind; a rnaHterpiece of rapture and 
tif itri. whitdt VitUor Hugo alone has come up to.” 

Atiflisoii « ‘‘Hoiig^for Ht, Ceciliah Day at Oxford” was written 
fur the c»eletiration In HUI2, when he was only twenty years old. 
It is ftiiiiiity iiti ap'OHtrophe to the saint to attend the celebration 
tiiid iissisi tier ** Viieiit sons <if harmony.” 

Alexiiiider Ihipe riiusi not' he left, out of this short list, although 
it litw lieeit severely Haiti that he wrote "Mn praise of an art of 
the firiiieiples of whitdi he was ignorant, while to its effects he 
WHS iiiseiiHibte/' ft is otle for the laindon festival of 1717, written, 
Ittiwever, in ITOH, has stone fine linen, hut is far inferior to Dry- 
tieiiH. (AVif* Yurk Plrt^nintj /W, November 21, 1896. See also 
lluller, flaring Otmld, Mrs.* Jameson, etc.) 

1'he empty shrine t»f St, (’ecilia in the (hitacombs of St. Calix- 
tUH is an tibjert of Hpecial worsliip on the feast-day of the Virgin 
Martyr, ibi that tH*oasion only the (‘ntac’omh chapel is thrown 
«ip*ui, ami tnmnvH are said there in ({uiek succession from early 
dawn fill noon. A «‘orrespondimt of the Haltmore /S'an writing 
from Home under dati^ of November 22, 1H95, gives this account 
of the c'elebration in that year: 

It inav t^e srutl that the majority of travellers and tourists at 
preHiUit vwiting Home might be met with here in this cemetery 
of ratixtUH, erowtiing the cdiaptd of Hi. (’ecilia and the galleries 
ami cmrridtirH nv-nv it, ami atttmding with silent awe to the core- 
moiiieH belt! here on this her feast-day beside the empty tomb of 
that popular naint. Year by year the crowds that throng this 
split im»ream% ami the decoration of the place becomes more 
elaborate. 

’«11hh shrine, wditch once held the body of St. (Jocilia, is a 
rmJely shaptHl, spiudouH cave, cut beneath the soil, at the entrance 
to the citfiu'omb, and it is to-day turned into a bower of beauty 
by the profusion iif flownu's with which it is decorated. From 
the eiiiiieal shaped /mrraorm, or air aperture, admitting faintly 
the pale rays of sunlight, great long festoons of odoriferous box 
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branches, interwoven with pale pink and flaming red roses, droop 
in graceful outlines. The walls are of the crude tufa, — the vol- 
canic stone of the soil around here, — and resemble the sides of a 
quarry. To-day, the feast of St. Cecilia, they are almost hidden 
behind wreaths harmoniously interwoven of chrysanthemum and 
narcissus and nasturtium and tiny ferns. In the great cavity, or 
niche, opening into the wall on a level with the floor the flowers 
are most profuse. This was the spot where the remains of Cecilia 
were entombed. Here stood the huge marble sarcophagus, and 
within it the coffin of cypress wood in which she lay, just as she 
died. Lights and flowers — the choicest flowers of all — render 
this rude niche a fair shrine. And in the centre of it is a tiny 
statuette, in alabaster, copied after the renowned statue by Ste- 
fano Maderno, which lies beneath the high altar in the church 
of St. Cecilia in Trastevere, in Eome, at the very spot to which 
her remains were transferred in the ninth century. 

“ Yery few saints have been so popular with artists as Cecilia. 
On the rude wall, quite close to the place of her empty tomb, an 
early artist’s loving hand has depicted his ideal of what she might 
resemble. The method of painting and other considerations 
known or observed by archaeologists lead them to the conclusion 
that this work of art should be attributed to the seventh century. 
It is in fresco, and occupies the place of a mosaic demolished at 
.an earlier period. Some of the tiny cubes of mosaic are still to 
be seen inserted in the wall around this fresco. The picture is 
that of a young woman standing in a garden of flowers, tall red 
roses blooming on each side of her. The face is beautiful,* clear 
brown eyes, under high arched brows, look out calmly at the 
spectator. 

Her rich golden hair, amid which large pearls gleam, is but 
a shade darker than the yellow nimbus which encircles her head. 
A crimson tunic, bound at the neck with many rows of pearls 
and other jewels in rich settings, covers the body and is gathered 
in at the waist by a cincture set with large pearls. The arms, 
enclosed in sleeves tight at the wrists, are held wide open, in that 
attitude of prayer so frequently met with in the catacomb figures 
known as Orantes. 

For those who take an interest in the marvellous history of 
early Christian Eome, or who are touched by the charming asso- 
ciations of Cecilia with music, to-day’s visitation of the catacomb, 
where her remains were placed after her martyrdom, is a mem- 
orable event. Many hundreds of strangers from far-away lands 
crowded these narrow passages, with the numberless empty 
graves on either hand, where the darkness was dispersed by the 
many lighted candles placed in wooden sconces at intervals along 
the walls.” 
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Century, End of. When does a century end? When does 
a new one begin ? This question agitated all the civilized world 
at the end of the eighteenth century. It is again disturbing it 
at the end of the nineteenth. 

The London Times in August, 1896, makes this contribution to 
the question : 

Let us suppose a person to be writing a letter some eighteen 
months after the birth of Christ. How will he date his letter? 
Will he write, say, July 10, year 1, or July 10, year 2? If he 
writes the former, he will consistently hold that the next cen- 
tury begins January 1, 1900; if he writes the latter, he will hold 
that it begins January 1, 1901. The first view is based on the 
theory that the time specified is one year, six months, and nine 
days (and some hours, to be exact) after the birth of our Lord. 
The second view is based on the theory that the time specified is 
the second year, sixth month, and tenth day after the same event. 
According to the first view, February 10, 1896, means 1896 years, 
one month, nine days (and some hours) after the birth of Christ, 
and we are consequently in the 1897th year. According to the 
second view, February 10, 1896, means the 1896th year, second 
month, and tenth day, and we are consequently in the 1896th 
year. According to the first view, the number of the year is a 
cardinal number; according to the second view, it is an ordinal 
number. Both of these methods can conceivably be maintained, 
and, as stated above, both are in use. If we write a letter in 
the afternoon and wish to specify the exact time, we date, e.g.^ 
4.30 P.M., which means four hours and thirty minutes after twelve 
o'clock. There we use a cardinal number. We might equally 
well write ^ in the fifth hour,’ but as a fact we do not so write. 
Again, in walking, as soon as you reach the tenth milestone from 
a given starting-place you have completed ten miles. So when a 
boy is twelve years old we say he is in his thirteenth year, and 
he does not have to wait another year before getting into his 
teens. All these calculations are based on the reasonable ground 
that in concrete reckonings of time and space we do not begin 
with 1, but with 0, and that there is the same space between 0 
and 1 as there is between 1 and 2. The question then is. When 
we write 1896 are we using a cardinal or an ordinal number? It 
is clear that if we are using a cardinal number the last day of 
the century is December 31, 1899, while if we are using an ordinal 
number the last day of the century is December 31, 1900.” 

The Times concluded in favor of December 31, 1900. Here 
are its reasons : 

“ (1) In English we use the ordinal number in the day of the 
month ; we say 1st, 2d, 3d, etc., and not 1, 2, 3, etc. The name of 
the month also is equivalent to an ordinal number, because by 
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February, we mean the second month. It would thus be 
illogical to suppose that the year is a cardinal number when the 
month and day are ordinal, (2) If we turn the year into Latin, 
it is an ordinal number, — viz., an no millesimo nonagesimo sexto. 
If it is objected that the Latin number may be ordinal and yet 
the English be cardinal, the obvious reply is that by this num- 
ber the Latin means the same year as we mean by 1896, and not 
what we mean by 1895. (3) The parallel tables of years made 
by chronologists in comparing one system of dating with an- 
other make 1 B.o. followed immediately by 1 A.n. Thus, in 
Zumpt’s ^ Annales’ (to take a well-known book) the year of Rome 
(a.u.c.) 753 corresponds with b.c. 1, and the next year, 754, with 
A.n. 1. And this is, of course, not an arbitrary calculation of 
Zumpt, but he is merely carrying on the accepted mode of reck- 
oning. Strictly speaking, A.n. (Anno Domini) is applicable only 
to this mode of dating, for if a cardinal number is used it should 
be P.c. (post Christum). On the whole, we may consider we are 
tolerably safe in holding that the next century begins on January 
1, 1901, though great names may be quoted on the other side.” 

Cerealia, or Feast of Ceres. An ancient Roman festival, 
lasting from the 12th to the 19 th of April, or, according to some 
authorities, from the 7th to the 14th. This festival was cele- 
brated in honor of Ceres, whose wanderings in search of her 
lost daughter Proserpine were represented by women, clothed in 
white, running about with lighted torches. As the foreign Mega- 
lesia was especially appropriated by the nobles, so the festival of 
the Roman goddess of agriculture belonged peculiarly to the 
plebeians ; they feasted one another at this time, as the nobles 
had done in the former festival. This was, indeed, a time of the 
greatest hilarity and merriment, and for this reason the celebra- 
tion of the Cerealia was omitted in times of public mourning, 
and it was regarded as a great breach of propriety when on one 
occasion the gladiatorial shows were given instead of the Circen- 
sian games which properly belonged to the festival. The last 
day, the 19th, was the great festival of the year for the common 
people. They crowded in the Circus or race-course, where nuts 
and other trifles were thrown among them ; and, besides the 
horse-races, it was the practice to set foxes loose in the Circus 
with lighted torches tied to their tails, — a symbol, it is thought, 
of the red blight or rust that burns up the corn. 

Both the Megalesia and the Cerealia were, like many other 
festivals, originally celebrated for only one day ; and when the 
Cerealia were extended over an entire week they were made to 
embrace the ancient festival of the Fordicidia, when a sacrifice 
was made to Tellus, goddess of the earth. 
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Chalitzah or Halitza. (From the Jewish word halitz^ “to 
loosen,” “to detach.”) A Jewish ceremony which is fully de- 
scribed in the twenty-fifth chapter of Deuteronomy. “ If breth- 
ren dwell together,” says verse 5, “and one of them die, and 
have no child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without 
unto a stranger: her husband's brother shall go in unto her, and 
take her to him to wife, and perform the duty of a husband’s 
brother unto her.” The first-born of this marriage, the text 
goes on to explain, shall be named after the dead brother and be 
treated as his heir. But if the living brother refuse, he must 
submit to the Chalitzah : “Then shall his brother’s wife come 
unto him in the presence of the elders, and loose his shoe from 
off his foot, and spit in his face, and shall answer and say, ‘ So 
shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his brother’s 
house.’ ” The loosening of the recalcitrant brother’s shoe was a 
symbol that the widow took away in public court his right to 
her and to the possessions of the deceased. It will be remem- 
bered that anciently the possession of property was claimed by 
planting the foot upon it, and its sale was consummated by the 
original owner’s taking off his shoe and handing it to the new 
proprietor. Among the orthodox Jews the ceremony of the 
Chalitzah is still practised even in America. But in 1869 a Eab- 
binical convention of the Eeformed Jews declared that brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law were within the prohibited degrees of 
kindred, and that the entire custom which involved the Chalitzah 
was out of date. 

Champion of England. At the coronation of an English 
sovereign it was long usual for a man in armor to make his ap- 
pearance on horseback just as the second course had been served 
at the royal banquet in Westminster Hall. A herald proclaimed 
that if anybody dared to deny that the recently crowned mon- 
arch was not the lawful king of England “ here was a cham- 
pion that would fight with him.” At these words the champion 
would fling down his gauntlet. This ceremony was thrice re- 
peated. No one answering after the third defiance, the cham- 
pion found his way to the king’s table, where his majesty drank 
to him and presented him with the gilt cup to keep as his own. 
By prescriptive right the perquisites of this important func- 
tionary were “one of the king’s great coursers, with the saddle, 
harness, and trappings of cloth of gold ; one of the king’s best 
suits of armor, with eases of cloth of gold ; and all other things 
belonging to the king’s body when he goes into mortal battle ; 
and the gold cup in which the king drinks to him, with its 
cover.” The arms provided for the royal champion at the coro- 
nation of King James II. in 1685 are very particularly enumer- 
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ated : A complete suit of white armor, a pair of gauntlets, a 
sword and hanger, a case of rich pistols, an oval shield with the 
champion’s arms painted on it, and a gilded lance fringed 
i ! about the handles. Also a field saddle of crimson velvet with 

! breastplate and other caparisons for the horse, richly laden with 

: gold and silver, a plume of red, white, and blue feathers, con- 

; I sisting of eighteen falls and a heron’s top, another plume for the 

i horse’s head, and trumpet banners with the champion’s own arms 

.1 depicted on them.” All this magnificence was the lawful fee 

i of the champion, with the understanding, however, that certain 

1 compensation money would be allowed upon re-delivery of the 

j property to the Master of the Eoyal Armory for the time being. 

The office is a very ancient one, and is popularly supposed to 
have been brought to England by William the Conqueror. It 
was originally vested in the Marmion family, said to have been 
hereditary champions to the Dukes of ISTormandy long prior to 
the Conquest, and later became one of the privileges that went 
with their feudal manor of Scrivelsby, Lincolnshire. Upon the 
death without male issue of Philip de Marmion during the reign 
. I of Edward II., the manor of Scrivelsby became the property of 

; his younger daughter. By marriage with her heiress, Margaret, 

V, Sir John Dymoke acquired the estate and the hereditary office, 

i and duly performed the duties of champion at the coronation of 

j Eichard II. Estate and office still remain in the Dymoke family. 

I ‘ At the coronation of King William lY., however, and of Queen 

^ Yictoria, the public banquet of the sovereign in Westminster 

I Hall w^as dispensed with, as well as the services of the champion, 

: in 1841 the then head of the Dymoke house being rewarded with 

j a baronetcy in return for waiving his claim. The last appear- 

!{* ance of the champion, therefore, was at the coronation of King 

i>> George lY., on July 19, 1821. Walpole, writing to George Mon- 

i f tagu, says, “The champion acted his part admirably, and dashed 

[: down his gauntlet with proud defiance. His associates, Lord 

Effingham, Lord Talbot, and the Duke of Bedford, were woful. 
j Lord Talbot [the Lord High Steward] piqued himself on back- 

I ing his horse down the hall and not turning its tail towards the 

i king; but he had taken such pains to drill it to that duty that it 

I ' entered backwards; and at his retreat the spectators clapped. 

' A terrible indecorum, but suitable to such Bartholomew Fair 

doings.” 

f There is no lack of stories setting forth the acceptance of the 

champion’s challenge. Myths of this sort are associated with 
every eighteenth-century coronation that took place while a 
Pretender existed. Usually it is a woman who pushes her way 
through the crowd, takes up the champion’s gauntlet, and leaves 
I her own glove in its place. Sometimes the woman is described 
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as old and infirm and supported by crutches, and at other 
times as young and beautiful. One version makes the Pretender 
himself, disguised m female attire, accomplish the daring feat. 
Sir Walter Scott in » Eedgauntlet,” it may be remembered, 
avails himself of this curious legend. Obedient to the command 
of her uncle, Eedgauntlet, Lilias, the heroine of the novel, on 
the third sounding of the champion’s challenge rushes throui^h 
the crowd, a lane being opened for her as though by word of 
cominand, picks up the “ parader’s gage,” and leaves another in 
lieu thereof. 


Chantry. (Lat. capellania; Fr. chapellenie.) The old English 
name for an endowment of land or other revenues which were 
to be used for the maintenance of a priest to say a daily mass 
for the souls of the founder and his family or other benefactors. 
By extension the name came to be applied to the chapel, aisle, 
or part of an aisle in a church set apart for the offering of such 
masses. 

Chantries formed the chief means of livelihood of thousands 
of priests during the Middle Ages. The salary was seldom 
more than seven or eight pounds a year. Very rarely the priest 
had a little house and garden, but, as a rule, he had nothing 
better than a two-roomed hut, often with no fireplace beyond 
a space on the ground on which he burnt some dried turf, and 
with no chimney except a hole in the roof. A bench and a bed- 
stead were usually his entire furniture. This, however, was the 
case only where he held no other office and did not belong to a 
religious order. Although his duties were sometimes confined 
to his daily mass, he was often bound to act as village school- 
master, or even as master of the town grammar-school. Where 
the chantry priest said his mass in a cathedral, or in a collegiate, 
]mrochial, or other church where the divine office was sung, by 
the law of the English Church he was bound to assist at these 
services, which entailed some three or four hours in choir during 
the course of the day. Some foundations of chantries obliged 
the priest to act as a librarian. The celebrated Whittington*, 
lord mayor of London, who established a library in the city, 
also founded a chantry, binding the priest to act as librarian. 

These were necessarily men of education; but there are 
reasons for believing that many chantry priests were put 
through a very simple course of theology, and were taught only 
Latin enough to enable them to say their mass and their office: 
Very few of them bad permission to preach, or faculties for 
hearing confessions. Sometimes, however, chantries were given 
to parish priests or their curates, and at other times to monas- 
teries. A large number of chantries were attached to cathedrals, 
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and very many were founded by bishops and ecclesiastics. 
There were nearly one hundred chantries at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
alone j but some that were insufficiently endowed were united, 
and at the dissolution there were only fifty-four priests saying 
mass daily in the cathedral. 

Chantries were dissolved by Henry YIII. in 1545 and 1547, 
although he was inconsistently anxious to take a personal and 
selfish advantage of their possible benefits, as he willed that 
masses should be said for his own soul “ forever,” enjoining all 
his “ heirs and successors who should be kings of this realm, as 
they would answer before Almighty God at the dreadful day of 
judgment,” to carry out this bequest. 

Chanuckah, or Hunuka. (Heb., “ Feast of Lights known 
also as the Feast of Dedication,) A Jewish festival commencing 
on the 23d day of Kislev and commemorating the recapture of 
the temple and city of Jerusalem by the Maccabees. In the 
summer of 165 B.c. the forces of the Maccabees met a large army 
of the Syrians and vanquished them at Bethzur. After the triumph 
Maccabeus with his army entered Jerusalem, only to find the 
sacred city a place of desolation. The temple was deserted and 
defiled by heathen altars, the gates had been thrown down, and 
the sacred places desecrated. The pious work of purification 
was begun, and on the 25th of Kislev, 165 b.c., it was finished. 
The temple was once more consecrated, and the perpetual light, 
which Antioehus had quenched, was lighted. A jar of sacred oil, 
sealed with the ring of the high-priest, and sufficient for one 
day’s consumption, was discovered just when it was wanted. 
Miraculously enough, it lasted for eight days. According to J ewish 
tradition, it was then decreed that every year the eight days 
beginning with the 25th of Kislev should be celebrated as a 
festival to commemorate the event. 

Among orthodox Jews the home celebration of Chanuckah 
takes this form. On the first night two waxen tapers are lighted, 
one as a torch, the other to symbolize the first day of the feast. 
On the second night after sundown a second taper is lighted, and 
BO on successively until on the eighth night there are eight tapers, 
exclusive of the torch. A modern innovation is to start with a 
lighted taper for every member of the household, increasing the 
number by one every night. These tapers remain lighted until 
they burn out, and are not renewed. The inner meaning of the 
observance is the increasing strength of spiritual light and 
truth. In the Jewish synagogues there are prayers twice a 
day, at sunrise and at sunset. Mo fast or mourning is allowed 
during the eight days of the festival. 

The week prior to its commencement is given up to the prep- 
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aration of the wax tapers. These are made of genuine beeswax. 
The head of the family softens the yellow wax in hot water so 
that be can manipulate it, and moulds it into the form of tapers 
around pieces of twine. These candles are not so smooth and 
pretty as the store candles, but they are odd and quaint, and 
seem more appropriate to the ceremonies which accompany the 
lighting of them. These consist of the chanting of verses of 
praise. The verses are repeated by each male, and begin as 
follows : 

“ Blessed art thou, Lord our God, King of the world, who hast 
sanctified us with thy commandments, and enjoined upon us to 
light the lamps of the Feast of the Dedication.” 

The Jewish month of Kislev corresponds roughly with our 
December. Hence the 25th of Kislev may and sometimes does 
fall on the 25th of December, or at least our Christmas Day may 
be included in the week of Chanuekab. There are some Jews 
who have departed from the customs of their fathers sufficiently 
to buy the colored wax tapers which Christians use on their 
Christmas-trees, but your real orthodox Jew would look with 
horror upon the use of such candles. In his eyes it would be 
sacrilege. These candles are made of a composition by the 
hands of Gentiles. Possibly — the thought is almost too hor- 
rible to dwell upon — the composition may contain lard, the fat 
of the beast which is most repugnant of all animals to the 
Jew. 

The coincidence of dates has led to some confusion between 
Christmas and Chanuckah in the minds of the less instructed 
Jews, and it is the aim of the orthodox rabbi to keep constant 
guard against the Christian innovations which are only too 
likely to enter into the Hebrew ceremonial. 

Charivari (in local American usage frequently corrupted into 
Chivaree or Shivaree). A French word of uncertain origin, 
but probably onomatopoetie or imitative, signifying a mock 
serenade with horns, kettles, saucepans, etc. In France sere- 
nades of this sort were formerly inflicted upon newly married 
couples and upon persons who bad made themselves socially 
or politically unpopular. Tbe charivari still survives in spots 
through the provinces. The French inhabitants of Louisiana 
and of Canada brought the custom to America, and through 
them it was pretty generally distributed over the United States, 
where it is not yet altogether extinct. The same sort of con- 
cert in Germany is called Katzenmusik (“eats’ music”), and in 
England Eough-music. 

The chivaree was originally extended both in this country 
and in France to all bridal couples, but more recently was limited 
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' "■' " 'r^rsAEIVABI IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

(Frot Wright's “ Caricature and Grotesque. 

. Tn mediseval tiinGS Ib many 

sions of neighborly disapFOTal. ^ pl^eed 

European \p„ hack to its head, its tail was grasped 

upon a donkey, with allowed himself to be trounced, 

hv the lickspittle spouse who baa a ^ greeted with shouts 

and thus It is not impossible that here 

and cries and beatings of tin pao®: . ^^or was it everywhere 

was the germ if®f/’^??iattS So recently as 1867 the Co«r- 

entirely superseded by the latter. , cyclopedia) had 

this paragraph : „e’ mob met together. Upon a 

a commune of Druilla , horses were harnessed sat sundiy 
large cart whereto » of f justice, all in appropriate 

individuals ^ and a red gown, five judges m 

costumes : a or wmdow-curtains, an officer of 

robes made of women s dre. la Cornaillerie, two 

the public ministry two witnesses. Before the 

lawyers, a jury, two pohcew^a d^^ represented by two 

ShTpSsofr The firs^was accused of having received, the 
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second of having given, sundry blows from a broomstick. In 
Iront of a cart was a float whereon was the effigy of an ass, and 
on tnis ass, seated with his face to the tail, was a man bearing 
on bis head the horns of a stag and in his hands a distaff which 
spin.” A mock judgment w-as just about 
to be delivered, when a party of genuine policemen burst on the 
scene and brought the actors before the real justice, who fined 
them forty sous apiece. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century charivaris were 
forbidden by the Council of Tours under pain of excommunica- 
tion. The French parliament also thundered against ‘‘the 
tumults known as charivaris practised before the houses of those 
who remarried.” But neither Church nor State could put an 
end to the custom. 

On the 31st of July, 1751, the eve of the feast of St. Peter in 
Yinculis, whom the Parisian cobblers had taken as their patron, 
a number of charcoal-burners determined to amuse themselves 
at the expense of such of their fellows as had married aged 
widows, and with this object to present them with bouquets 
amid a fanfare of musical instruments. The pretence was that 
these unfortunates ought to acknowledge the same patron as 
the cobblers, who dealt in second-hand leather. So they took 
tw^o donkeys which they adorned with the implements of their 
trade and especially with old pieces of leather, old shoes, and 
pendent ox-feet. Bach was ridden by a mummer similarly 
ornamented. A procession of charcoal-burners followed, walk- 
ing two by two. All were grotesquely accoutred in similar 
taste. The first cobbler before whose house they stopped re- 
ceived them good-humoredly and opened beer for them. The 
next took the affair as an insult to himself and his fellow-cobblers. 
He informed the syndic of the guild, the cobblers gathered in 
force and mobbed the procession, the two riders were thrown 
into prison, and the courts punished them for inciting to riot. 

Even so late as January, 1862, a troop of students of the 
Latin Quarter, having done their sibilator}’ best to damn Ed- 
mond About’s play of “ Gaetana” at the Odeon Theatre, marched 
to his house and celebrated a charivari under his windows. 

Alice T. Chase, in American Notes and Quenes, vol. i. p. 263, 
has some interesting notes on the American shivaree. “Twenty 
years ago,” she says (she is writing in September, 1888), “it may 
be safely said, there were very few hamlets or rural communities 
of any size, from Pennsylvania west through the central belt of 
States, where the custom was not known and more or less^ fre- 
quently practised. Whether it ever gained much hold in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and the northern States of the West, I cannot say, 
but I do know that it was most prevalent in Ohio, Indiana, and 
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Illifiok tmd that iu Btiino iuBtanees colonics from these States 
tmimpliitittul it into Katmas and Nebraska. That it still prevails 
lii many distrirtB, I <‘oul(l hrin|;i; abundant evidence. You speak 
of tlmcimloiii im lieiniic French in ita origin, as its name uuques- 
tiomilily k 1 thought that wc owed it to the class known as 
' Peniisylvaiiki iHitcdif a class made up of diligent and sober cit- 
hilt- iiltytgtdhcr^ iliitcrato and unappreciative of the refine- 
iiiiattsof civitiEcd life. The ‘shivaroe’ is described at length in 
Kggtcstna* s ^ Kiid of the World.’ 1 know of no other writer 

who tver tried to convert ^its unpleasant vulgarity into dra- 
malic effect. ^ It was a caunplimeut extended to'oveiy married 
emipben tlieir^tiitptial night, and consisted of a serenade made 
lip of lietiiiiig till pans, hlowing horns, ringing cow-bells, playing 
hinmidltldies, ciiterwauling, ami, in tine, of the use of every dis- 
agrteiihle stiiiiitl |M»sslble to make night hideous. This noise was 
kept «p often for houm, or until the hridegrooin made his ap- 
jieariiiire iiiiil * treateif the crowd. It, was of no use for this luek- 
fens iiitlividiiiit ta attempt to Wi^ar out the crowd by an obstinate 
reiwit lt» iippear. In that cast* the outside company would grow 
riotous. %r«iitd hurl stones and tire blank cartridgeH through the 
whitltovs, tiiitl alter them, perhaps, dead cats ami rotten eggs. 
Niir wits it Ilf any use for a couple to have the ceremony per- 
Ibrmctl nirlicr in the tluy ami start imnuHliately on their bridal 
lour; die v^liivaree' would nml did keep, and was served up to 
them «* till its unadultcnited nastiness ininuMliutely upon their 
ndiirii. <lf ciUirse the actors in the ‘ shivuree husinesH were 
tiitiiiily yuiiiig lueti and hoys. The older uum of the commimity 
pwlrsled if, and ail rcspiadahU* wonieii utterly loathed 

ft. Bui |ir*.iteHts were of no avail, nor was it of any use to send 
ti rmisliihte iirouiid the next morning with warrants to arrest the 
rittgliwlcrH, When tirtuitrht hcdbrc the Judge they were sim}»l 3 " 
%vilti a iritling fine, and were (luiie rea<iy to repeat the 
lieriiirniaiice with emphasis tm the oecasiou <»f the next wedding. 
He feel wii'H, the yming mmi, having few diversions in their 
qiliet life, t^iijtiyed i liese’* spree-s/ and no one hu<l luoral eourage 
eliiiwicli In interfere ami forbid t heir amusement. Tlie deeudeucc 
Ilf tlik rttugli h'^riii iif sfiiirr may he ascrihisl first to the general 
ilifWHkJli «d' eiliictition and cdvilixed customs that has heeii going 
fill til* late veai*s, iiiid, seeoiidly*, the great tendemy ot JHipu- 
liliim Ii.nviir4 cities. This latter fact has aeted in two ways : 
k tiiiH lakcti Itte riiighuiderH away from the rural (‘omimuiiticH, 
ciiiiMiig life there to dit^ a natural death, and these char- 

aelers iiiive m*t lie«:ui tihle to transplant their amusement to their 
new since ttiere they caime under tio' supervision of policii 

iiitcrr*, %%diosr l.iusimws it is to interfere with smdi infractions of 
tli« |ii?acc. The ' rnldvumw custiim was im<iuestionaiily a survival 
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of semi-barbaric times ; the curious point to note is how nearly 
this barbarous custom touches our advanced civilization of the 
present day.” 

The natural result of the chivaree in many remote parts of 
the XJnited States has been to increase the number of secret 
marriages. I^o one can be blamed for reticence which avoids 
this harrowing experience. A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post (February 6, 1897, p. 13) finds in the mountains of 
the Southern States “ a general concealment of proposed connu- 
biality and nuptial intent. It maybe generally known that Zeb 
is ‘ keeping regular company’ with Lize. Suddenly the town will 
be apprised of the fact that ‘ Zeb and Lize done got married last 
night.’ This constitutes what might be called an anticipated 
surprise. 

‘‘ A man who was doing some work for me came to me one day 
at noon, and asked permission to be absent until ^ quartering 
time,’ half-past three o’clock. He said nothing to me or to his 
associates of his purpose. He returned promptly on time, to 
announce, in a casual and indifferent manner, that during his 
absence he had been married, and, with the little furniture pos- 
sessed by the pair, had settled in a cabin of his own. Again 
and again have I seen the same plan followed in other cases.” 

Charlemagne, St., Festival of. (Fr. Fete de St Charlemagne^ 
or, colloquially, La Sainte Charlemagne?) The title under which 
the death-day of the Emperor Charlemagne is celebrated in all 
the higher French educational institutions. Charlemagne was 
born April 2, 742, and died January 28, 814. Of course his can- 
onization is merely a jocular and scholastic one. But he took a 
great interest in educational matters, and is the reputed founder 
of the Paris University, It may be added, however, as a curious 
coincidence, that Charlemagne was actually raised to saintship 
by one of the antipopes. 

On La Sainta Charlemagne all the students who have obtained 
the first place in their class once, or the second place twice, are 
invited to a grand breakfast, which is presided over by the prin- 
cipal, and at which all the professors assist. At dessert the 
principal makes an address. Then the scholars recite poems 
composed by them for the occasion. Formerly these were in 
Latin. Since the middle of the nineteenth century they have 
been in French. In 1896 another change was introduced, 
which Francisque Sarcey thus bemoans in the pages of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine for April, 1896 : 

“Up to this time it had always been the custom, when the 
breakfast of the pupils was ended, that all the personnel of the 
college should sit down to table, in their turn, and that the feast 
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dmiU Wgm liver u^tiin for tlio professors. It was naturally out 

iif tiir tiiiids iif the Institute that the expenses of the repast 

whirh was of tlie numt uiodest. kind, indeed— were defrayed. 
But lliiUiiiiverHity in not rieh^, and the Minister of Public Instruc- 
titiiu vvith a view to economizing the educational fund, decided 
ill his wiHiloiu that this year the professors, after making the 
tiiiir of tlie t aides at which the students were celebrating the 
frusi of the saint, should return to their homes to eat their break- 
1 1.13^ Is there, 

- llelweeii ourselves, I do not believe that the professors re- 
grilled ^itiis measure. The breakfast, at a set ])rice, was genor- 
iilly iiulitlerent ; anti the profesBors have so many opportunities 
every day of seein.^ ami convei'Bing^ with one another that the 
jdi'asure Ilf sit ting at the same table together to drink cdiampagne 
al llitw francs a bottle was for them a very slight one. I Jknow 
soiiHMif lliem who thanked the minister in their hearts for his 
niggard 1 1 news, which fretal them li'om this extra duty. 

’* But wc, who ri'gard the matter from another point of view, 
lims wHish aiul a more general one,— cannot see without re- 
gret attack upon an ancient eiistom which contributed 

m lilt' ill'll tv ami glorv of the university, 

Vmu raiiiioi coiHHUve how in former times this fete of (Uiarlo- 
niagm^ eXt ued tlu^ mindH and kindled the imagiiiulions of all the 
■^liidiuils To have one’s Ht, Charlemagne, as they used to sajr in 
ihuHc day u iH a sign that one was the first, or one of the first, 
in tiis idirn^, It was a great honor, anUuitly desired. At the 
hreiikhi^l, w liieh had Ihhui anticipated witli joyful engernesH, the 
pridrs^oi'H lookrd oil with an imlulgent eye wdiilc the gayety 
fieciime fiioiv ami more hoistermis ; and tliey were naidy to ex- 
ciim^ all the pranks played by the young people under the exhil- 
ariiling iiiltnence of the wine. 

*■' I mo'rr forget how\ after leaving one of these love-feasts 
in roiiipiuiy with Kdmond About, who was a little intoxicated by 
tli«o4titni|'»iigiie, the talking, and the shouting, he and 1 went into 
iIp' biiisar s giirdeii, in which there was a large basin where gold- 
foil tver** darting about. Csing our handkerchiefs as nets, we 
niiiglir severiil ed" the poor little fishes ami made ourselves a 
gk»iniii-4 id’ tried ftHn. 

- fsi die ovciiiftg,~44uH wm also a traditional custom, ---•as it 
wiHii holidiiy, iltc Iuivh iiumIc appeiutments with one another to 
itirid III tiiiCflioairc hViim;ais, who-se nuinager they luid requested 
tM ifive a play ii|i|'»ropriatc for the oevasiom They filled tlui 
hoioii irtua lop to lifittoin; they ap^dauded vociferously ; hut if 
hv chiinrc liny iicior ap|»cnred wiio failed to please them, he wm 
grrrtrd witli sileh ii c*ro%ving of cocks and roaring of wiki beastii 
iiiiglil make iiiiiiitv ircmblo. 
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I greatly feax’ that the measure adopted by the minister no 
doubt with good intention, has dealt a fatal blow to this ancient 
custom, which had already begun to fall into decadence. Now 
It 18 the professors who have lost their part in it : soon it will be 
the students.” 

Charles, St. King Charles I. of England is held by High 
Church authorities to be the only saint officially enrolled in hex* 
calendar by the Church of England since the Eeformation. The 
anniversary of the date on which he was beheaded by order of 
Cromwell and the Long Parliament (January 30, 1649) is cele- 
brated by a mass. The vespers of a martyr are sung on the 
preceding evening. 

The ritualists hold that King Charles I. laid down his life as 
a martyr for the Church of England. The argument, briefly 
stated, is that if Charles had consented to the abolition of 
Episcopacy by the Puritan Parliament his life would have been 
spared. 

This argument, of course, rejects the more common belief that 
in fighting for his bishops Charles was fighting for his kingdom. 
“No Bishop 1 No King!” was the programme of the Puritans. 
The ritualists will not allow that any alloy of selfishness entered 
into the motives of Charles I. 

Accepting their argument, it is obvious that Charles deserved 
to be canonized. But the ritualists go further. They insist that 
he was actually canonized, and by the only authority within the 
Episcopal Church which is empowered to do so, — ie,^ by Convo- 
cation. They acknowledge that this is the only instance in 
which Convocation has ever exercised the power, but they assert 
that the power itself is, has been, and always will be resident 
within the Church, through its representative, Convocation. 
Their presentation of the case is full of curious ecclesiastical 
interest. 

On May 29, 1660, eleven years after the martyrdom of Charles 
L, his son rode back into power as King Charles II. Early next 
year Convocation — the clergy, Lords, and Commons — united 
with Chaides II. in appointing a special service of prayer with 
fasting “ to be used yearly on the 30th of January, being the 
da 3 ’ of the martyrdom of the blessed King Charles the First.” 
On the Prayer Book calendar the name of “King Charles, Mar- 
ty i‘,” was entered at January 30. The prayer applying specially 
to the new martyr ran as follows : 

“ O Jjord, we offer unto Thee all praise and thanks for the 
glory of Thy grace that shined forth in Thine anointed, our 
sovereign. King Charles, and we beseech Thee to give us all 
grace by a careful, studious imitation of this Thy blessed saint 
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li ill t'lMiumunun with the church catholic, 

t^r t hat part of it hero militant, through Thy 
Savi»»ui% ('hrist. Amen” 
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There were others also among their adult contemporaries who 
brought revelry into the day of mourning, and did so of malice 
prepense. For there were certain enemies of the Church of 
England and admirers of Cromwell, who formed themselves 
into a secret society called the Calves’ -Head Club which met 
every 30th of January to rejoice over the death of the Martyr- 
King. Little is known about the early history of this organiza- 
tion. That little is to be gleaned from an anonymous pamphlet 
of no great credibility entitled “ The Secret History of the 
Calves’ -Head Club, or the Eepublicans "Unmasked” (second 
edition, 1703). The author asserts that a certain active Whig” 
had informed him “that Milton and other creatures of the 
Commonwealth had instituted this club (as he was informed) in 
opposition to Bishop Juxon, Hr. Sanderson, Hr. Hammond, and 
other divines of the Church of England, who met privately 
every 30th of January, and, though it was under the time of 
the usurpation, had compiled a private form of service of the 
day, not much different from what we now find in the Liturgy.” 
In the eighth edition, published in 1713, are added some particu- 
lars as to the manner in which the day was spent: “Their bill 
of fare was a large dish of calves’ heads, dressed several ways, 
by which they represented the king, and his friends who had 
suffered in his cause ; a large pike with a small one in his mouth, 
as an emblem of tyranny ,* a large cod’s head, by which they 
pretended to represent the person of the king singly ; a boar’s 
head, with an apple in its mouth, to represent the king. . . . 
After the repast was over, one of the elders presented an Eikon 
Basilike, which was with great solemnity burned upon the table.” 
Several thanksgiving songs or anthems are included, with the 
information that they were sung at the anniversary meetings 
in 1693—97. Here are a few agreeable references to Charles 1. 
from the 1696 anthem : 

This monarch wore a peaked heard 
And seem’d a doughty hero, 

As Hioclesian innocent, 

And merciful as Nero. 

The Church’s darling implement, 

And scourge of all the people, 

He swore he’d make each mother’s son 
Adore their idol steeple ; 

But they, perceiving his designs. 

Grew plaguy shy and jealous. 

And timely chopt his calves’ head off, 

And sent him to his fellows. 

The first note of public opposition to the anniversary as a 
church festival was sounded in March, 1772, by Mr. Montague. 
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He led an attempt in the House of Commons to repeal so much 
of the Act of 12 Charles II. c. 30 as related to the ordering the 
30Lh of January to be kept as a day of fasting and humiliation. 
Mr. Montague declared his motive to be the abolition of any 
absurdity trom Churcdi as well as State. He said that he saw 
great and solid reasons for abolishing the observance of that day 
by the Church, and hoped he should not bo deemed to be speak- 
ing too harshly if he should brand the prescribed service with 
the tiauie of impiety, particularly in those parts where Charles 
L is likened to the Saviour of mankind. On a division, there 
being for the motion 97, and against it 125, it was lost by a 
majority of 27. 

On the veiy second day of her reign, Queen Victoria, taking 
advantage of the addition to the Prayer Book of a special 
service to be recited on the twentieth of June, being the 
anniversary of the beginning of the Present Glorious Eeign,” 
promulgated the following order: 

Our will and pleasiu’e is that those four forms of prayer and 
service made for the fifth of November, the thirtieth of 
January, the twoniy-ninth of May, and the twentieth of June, 
be forthwith printed and published and annexed to the book of 
Common Prayer and liturgy of the United Olumch of England 
and Ireland, to be said yearly on the said days in all cathedrals 
and (‘olh'giate chundics and chapels, in all chapels of colleges 
and halls within our iiniversitieB of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, ami of tmr colleges of Eton and WiriciH^ster, and in all 
parish churches ami chapels within those parts of our United 
Kingdom (tailed England and Ireland. 

“ Given at our court at Kensington, the twenty-first day of 
June, 1H37, in tlie first year of our reign. 

By Ilm* Majesty V command, J. Russell.” 

Thus it is seen that one of the very first aids of’ (iueeii 
VHetoria was to republish and declare the Martyrdom of* King 
(duirles the First,” ami, as the head of the Establisiied (diurch, 
to enjoin the use of this service, as appropriate f*or the anniver- 
sary of his death. 

A little over two decades later the opposition to the festival 
finally triumphed. At the meeting of Convocation in 1857 Dr. 
Milnuui, Dean of St, Paul’s, expressed doubts as to the propriety 
in the. present day of’ the special serviei^s tor King Charles^B 
Martyrdom, the Gunpowder Treason, ami ilie Resioration. IliB 
views wtu’e support eel by Dr. Martin, clianeellor of the diocese 
of EKidm*. in 1858 Lord Stanhope brought tlie matter before 
the td’ Lorels, moving an address to the queen on the 

subject. It was tlien stated that great objection to the ser- 
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vices prevailed, and that many clergymen, including the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury Cathedral, refused to read them, and 
already omitted them, without waiting for royal or parliamen- 
tary sanction to the course they adopted. Lord Stanhope was 
supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of 
London and Oxford, the Earl of Derby, and other peers on both 
sides of the House. A similar address was voted by the House 
of Commons. 

On January 17, 1859, Queen Yictoria took matters into her 
own hands and issued a royal warrant abolishing the three ser- 
vices. But it was perceived that, these services being appointed 
by Acts of Parliament, clergymen might feel embarrassed by the 
abolition being only the result of a royal warrant. A short Act 
of Parliament was therefore introduced and passed the same 
session, repealing the objectionable statutes. The services were 
accordingly removed from the Prayer Book. 

Hot yet do the High Churchmen yield. Charles’s removal 
from the calendar was effected not by Convocation, or the clergy, 
Lords, and Commons combined, but by Queen Victoria and thf\ 
House of Commons alone. It was, therefore, they contend, 
illegal and of no effect. January 30 is still devoted rightfully 
to the commemoration of St. Charles’s martyrdom, they say, 
and unless the removal from the calendar is sanctioned by Con- 
vocation, an unlikely contingency. King Charles, Martyr, is en- 
titled to the commemoration decreed to him by Convocation in 
1661. 

In 1894 the Hon. Mrs. Greville IsTugent founded the Society of 
King Charles the Martyr, which numbers among its members 
many persons of rank and influence. The prospectus sets forth 
that the object of the society is “ intercessory prayer for the 
defence of the Church of England against the attacks of her 
enemies,” and continues, — 

“ The society is emphatically non-political. It is to the Church 
in her spiritual aspect — the kingdom that is not of this world — 
that its attention is principally directed, though it is prepared 
also to resist anything that may tend to impair the usefulness 
of the Church in the world. Those who join the society do not, 
however, pledge themselves to more than the weekly use of the 
annexed prayers (the first of which, being adapted from the 
Eikon Basilike, may be regarded as the words of King Charles 
himself), and to the observance in some way of the 30th of Jan- 
uary, the day of the king’s death (which will be the anniversary 
of the society), especially by attending, when possible, in any 
church where they have been revived, the services formerly ap- 
pointed for the day in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

It is proposed to establish the society in all parts of the globe 
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where the Episcopal Church exists, and nowhere is membership 
to conflict with the existing form of government. 

There are four churches in England dedicated to King Charles 
the Martyr. In Kew York city the church of St. Mary the 
Yirgin and in Philadelphia the Church of the Evangelists cele- 
brate the annual return of the martyrdom. A devotional picture 
of the saint was solemnly unveiled in 1896 in the Philadelphia 
church in the presence of Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry, D.D., 
Bishop of Iowa and Historiographer of the American Church, 
who delivered a glowing panegyric, and of numerous prominent 
Anglican ecclesiastics. The day was celebrated with equal pomp 
in London. At the Anglican Church of St. Margaret Pattens a 
solemn eucharist was celebrated. The altar and sacrarium were 
vested in crimson and gold, the altar being ablaze with tapers, 
while the rest of the church was darkened. Around the altar 
were hung banners, one having a portrait of King Charles bear- 
ing the martyr’s palm-branch, with the words “ Sanctus Carolus, 
Rex et Martyr,” embroidered in gold. The celebrant was attired 
in a crimson chasuble embroidered with silver, and was attended 
by a number of acolytes in scarlet cassocks and small caps. A 
choir sang, the anthem being “ Be thou faithful unto death.” The 
service was read from Laud’s Book of Common Prayer, that ulti- 
mately cost Charles his head. The congregation was dressed in 
mourning and wore white Stuart roses. It included the Order of 
the White Rose, the Order of St. Germain, the Jacobite Club, the 
Legitimist Club, the Thames Valley Legitimists, the Society of 
King Charles the Martyr, and other Stuart organizations. In 
the evening there was a choral service, the clergy and choir 
marching round the church in procession with the"* banners. A 
great many wreaths of magnificent flowers, the inscriptions on 
which had first been examined by the government officials, were 
hung about King Charles’s statue in Trafalgar Square. One 
was inscribed “Remember,” another, “I go from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown.” A Scottish society sent a wreath 
tied with a tartan silk ribbon, with the legend “In memory of 
the great-grandson of King Charles I., Charles Edward, died 
January 31, 1788. Wha wadna follow thee, King of the Hie- 
land heart, bonnie Prince Charlie?” The Legitimist Club at- 
tached to a laurel wreath a long prayer, beseeching that the 
guilt of the king’s innocent blood might not be laid to the 
people of the land. 

The vault in which King Charles’s coffin is interred was las^ 
opened in 1813, on the occasion of the funeral of the Duchess oi 
Brunswick, the sister of George III. Before the reclosing ol 
the vault search was made for the coffin of King Charles, in th 
presence of the Prince Regent. When found it was partial!; 
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opened. Sir Henry Halford, one of the witnesses, published in 
the same year An account of what appeared on opening the 
coffin of Xing Charles I.” (1813), from which it appears that the 
body was found in good condition among the gums and resins 
employed to preserve it : At length the whole face was disen- 
gaged from its covering. The complexion of the skin was dark 
and discolored. The forehead and temples had lost little or 
nothing of their muscular substance ; the cartilage of the nose 
was gone ; but the left eye in the first moment of exposure was 
open and full, though it vanished almost immediately, and the 
pointed beard was perfect. The shape of the face was a long 
oval; many of the teeth remained. . . . When the head haS 
been entirely disengaged from the attachments which confined 
it, it was found to be loose, and without any difficulty was taken 
up and held to view. ... The back part of the scalp was per- 
fect, and had a remarkably fresh appearance ; the pores of the 
skin being more distinct, as they usually are when soaked in 
moisture ; and the tendons and filaments of the neck were of 
considerable substance and firmness. The hair was thick at the 
back part of the head, and in appearance nearly black. . . . On 
holding up the head to examine the place of separation from the 
body, the muscles of the neck had evidently retracted them- 
selves considerably ; and the fourth cervical vertebra was found 
to be cut through its substance transversely, leaving the surfaces 
of the divided portions perfectly smooth and even.” 

Byron, it may be noted, has some virulent lines “ On the oc- 
casion of his Eoyal Highness the Prince Eegent being seen 
standing between the coffins of Henry VIII. and Charles I. in 
the royal vault at Windsor 

Pained for contemptuous breach of sacred ties. 

By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies ; 

Between them stands another sceptred thing — 

It moves, it reigns — in all hut name, a king : 

Charles to his people, Henry to his wife. 

In him the double tyrant starts to life : 

Justice and Death have mixed their dust in vain, 

Each royal vampire wakes to life again. 

Ah, what can tombs avail ! since these disgorge 
The blood and dust of both — to mould a George I 

Eobert Southey enters in his “ Common-Place Book,” I find 
in a newspaper, ‘ The sheet in which Charles’s head was received 
is preserved with the communion plate in the church at Ash- 
burnham, and his watch also. The blood with which the sheet 
was covered is now almost black.’ ” The entry is without date : 
the newspaper quoted was probably very old. In the Scots Mag- 
azine for October, 1743, occurs the following: Died, The Hon. 
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Bertnirii AHhhurnhain, Ho bequeathed to the clerk of the par- 
mil of Ashhuriiham and his successors forever the watch which 
Kiiiir tliarlim L Imd iii his pocket at the time of his death, and 
the shirt he then wore, which has some drops of blood on it. 
And they are depiisited in the vestry of the said church.” A 
(‘orresjiomlent til* and Queries (1854), quoting the above, 

itn|uire^ coneerning the relies. He obtains no satisfactory reply 
heyonti a rotbreneo to Horsfield’s “Sussex” (1835), wherein may 
be reati that in the ehuneel of Ashburnharn Church are kept, 
in a ghwH vim\ liiuHi with rod velvet, some relics of the unfonu- 
nato diarkm I. "rhese consist of the shirt with ruffled wrists 
(on whirh arc n few faint traces of blood) in which he was be- 
headiMl; liin watelu which at the place of execution ho gave to 
Mr. John AHhburiihain ; his white silk drawers; and the sheet 
that was tlimwit over the body after the execution. These ax'ti- 
rlcH have certaitily been carefully preserved. Long were they 
trca?^iircil up m |irocit>ii8 relics, fit only to be gazed upon by the 
flevntiWH of the /ran Bttsllike. At length, however, the charm 
wa-i broken by Bertram Ashburnharn, Esq,, who in 1743 bo- 
t|iieatlHni theiu tt> tlu^ clerk of the parish and bis snccoasors for- 
ever, to be exhilutinl as great curiosities.” Mr. Korsfield adds, 

III a note, that “ the superstitiouB of the last, and even of the 
present, age octnisionally rosorted to those relics for the 

(Hire of the kirigV evil,'' An objection has boon taken to the 
wateh allegefi to have been given to Mr. Ashburnharn, by reason 
of the abHeiiee «if miy proof that Mr. Ashburnharn was near the 
kirig on the morning of the execution : certainly he was not 
iniiui the stMiflold. 

The tliflleully in the way of acknowledging the genuineness 
id* mane *»f t*hi*so royal relics arises from the fact that tiro 
<twnerH Invnriabty maintain that they were given away by the 
king on I ho Hcatfold. To accept all these statements would be to 
fiHik tifHiu riiarloH as a sort of gallows-bird Santa Olaus dis- 
trihutiiig an rntmlto munber of rings, wahdies,^ Bibles, prayor- 
liooks, unit liiK^kgaininon-boardH and sets of bed-hangings. 

rmhmbtediv he «Hd have a fondness for accumulating watches 
jiiid eliicks, maitv of which, though they did not all accompany 
Idiii lo the .Hciiltiibl, are still extant. In Sir Thomas Ilerberi s 
“MeinoirHiif tlio I^ast Two Years of the Reign of that Unpar- 
ullcled of ever blessed Memory, King Bharles I,” (1702) 

iiliiiearH II {mrikniUi.r account of the various gifts presented by 
llm king iiiimoilliitely before his execution. His gold watch was 
mnlhhil in If orbert— who, with Bishop Juxon, was in almost 
Hiilr iilleiiduticc iijion the king after his trial— to Ih‘ deliverml to 
the of llii'hmond. A small silver wutcli that hung by 

lti« wiiH carried by Herbert towards the })lace of ex- 
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ecution. While passing through the garden into the park the 
king “ asked Mr. Herbert the hour of the day, and taking the 
clock into his hand gave it to him and said, ‘Keep this in 
memory of me,’ which Mr. Herbert kept to his dying day.” 
1 his watch descended as an heirloom to William Townley Mit- 
lord in 1865. In Brayley and Britton’s “ Description of Ch^hire” 
mention is made of another watch at Vale Eoyal, the residence 
Lord Delamere, which it was stated had also belonc^ed to 
King Charles, and was given by him to Bishop Juxon on the 
scaffold. This, watch had come into the Cholmondeley family 
by an intermarriage with the Cowpers of Overleigh, near 
Chester, who were related to the Juxon family. 

The king’s Prayer Book is now in the possession of the Evelyn 
family, of Wotton Park, near Dorking, descendants of the great 
John Evelyn. The royal Bible was given by the king to Sir 
Thomas Herbert. In the margin of the book “ he had with his 
own hand written many annotations and quotations, and he 
charged that the same should be given to the prince so soon as 
he returned.” Herbert’s account differs from the usual narrative, 
in which the Bible is bestowed by the king upon Bishop Juxon. 
In that prelate’s hands he also deposited his George of the Order 
of the Garter, diamond, and seals, to be transmitted to his eldest 
son. The word “Eemember” was presumed to have reference 
to this charge. The Parliament, however, prohibited Juxon’s so 
dealing with the George. A pearl which he always wore in his 
ear, as may be noticed in his portrait on horseback by Yandyck, 
w’as taken out after his death, and (in Walpole’s time) was in 
the collection of the Duchess of Portland, attested by the hand- 
writing of his daughter the Princess of Orange, and was given 
to the Earl of Portland by King William. In another account 
there is a little variation : “ Charles wore pearl ear-rings, and 
the day before his execution took one of great value from his 
ear and gave it to Juxon in charge for his daughter the Princess 
Eoyal.” 


Cherries, Feast of. A holiday occasion, now well-nigh 
obsolete, which for centuries was observed in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in the early summer, by processions of little children, all 
dressed in white, who passed through the streets, each one 
bearing in the right hand a bunch of cherries. The custom was 
said to celebrate an event in the siege of Hamburg by the 
Hussite warrior Procopius the Great in 1432. He invested the 
city with his army and waited for the inhabitants to be starved 
into surrender. In this dilemma somebody proposed that an 
attempt be made to soften the hearts of the enemy by sending 
out the city’s children to ask for food and mercy. The plan was 
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branches of the ^ ^nts with a message of peace and 

“1 “iS sfthe ay ..w by *be ^ 

Ch«ny F«ast, or part“'rf"35't.glm/ta, the 

held in Worcester f^.f ^^^iost always,” says Halliwell 
cherry-orchards, and a a portion of the 

H.- the ..Contes.. 

Amantis,” book vi. . 

Sometime I draw unto memoire 
How sorwe may nought f ^ ’ 

And so cometh hope m atte last 
■vyhen I none other fode hnow, 

Khat endureth hut a throw, 

Bight as it were a chery lest. 

race run in the first week in May 
Chester Cup. SS Sown as the Boodee or Eoodeye^ 

on the race-course in Chester a modern improve 

®reVvalentofEood-Is^ ^ cup is th< 

^ents the course was surr , ^ the mediseval Cheste: 

SiTsurvival through on Shrove Tuesday. Th. 

Jlysteries. These t only of the Mystery Ef Y® ^benc 

festivities then 'J®,\ot*ntentionally irreverent burlesque 
.elves, full of of sundry “ lawdable exercises, 

of scriptural ^ d to or by the various guilds, 

including homages offered t J constitute the r 

Conspicuous f^ong thes persons married with: 

mote originals of the ChMe p-^^ Companye of Drapers 
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few uses or purposes ” This ball of salt was afterwards changed 
mto a silver OTrow, a meet prize for archers, and contended for 
by them on the Eoodee, the pleasant meadow which served in 
winter for the pasture of cows, in summer as a recreation-ground 
for the good citizens. ^ 

The saddlers’ old homage to the drapers is thus set forth • 
Also whereas the company and occupation of the Sadlers 
within the cittie of Chester did yearely by custom, time out of 
the memory of man, did the same day (Shrove Tuesday) hower 
and place, before the said mayor unto the Companye of Drapers 
in Chester, did offer, upon the truncheon of a staffe or speare a 
certain homage, called the Sadlers’ ball, being a ball of sake of 
the bignes of a bowle, which was profitable for few uses and 
purposes as it was, the which ball the said Drapers did cast up 
among the throunge, to get it who could, in which throunge 
much hurt was done. The said mayor and aldermen with co'n- 
sent of the drapers aforesaid did alter and change : that in place 
thereof the said Company of Sadlers should offer before the 
mayor unto the Drapers a bell of silver, the which bell was or- 
dained also to the reward for that horse which with speede run- 
ning there should run before all others, and then presentlye 
should be given the same day and place.” Thus the race was 
instituted, and in due time, through the influence of the Puri- 
tan wave which overwhelmed England in the hundred years 
ending with the Eestoration, the pagan associations of Shrove 
Tuesday were got rid of by transferring the horse-race to St. 
George’s Day. By 1609 we find that the drapers and saddlers 
have vanished into night, and the contest on the Eoodee be- 
<iomes St. George’s race. The change was due somewhat to 
the public spirit of Mr. Eobert Ambrye, ironmonger, sometime 
sheriff of Chester, who at his own cost offered three silver 
hells, the first and second best to be given to the first and second 
horses in the initial race, the third bell to be contested for sepa- 
i-ately in another race. 

St. George’s races were celebrated with great pomp and cere- 
mony. The programme of the civic march to the Eoodee is 
minutely given in the Harleian MSS. First marched men in 
ivy, with black hair and beards very owgly to behoulde,” with 
garlands and clubs. The duty of these “ salvage men” — favorite 
characters in all masques and mummings — was to scatter fire- 
works abroad to make “ way for the rest of the showo:” doubt- 
less an effectual method of getting through a crowd. Follow- 
ing these came St. George on horseback, with his attendants; 
then Fame, also on horseback, with a trumpet and an oration 
ready prepared for delivery. Next came Mercury, “to descend 
from above in a cloude, his winges and all other matters in pompe 

16 
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and heiivonlii* tiiUHicke with him, and after his oration spoken to 
rydtj on horHobaoke with the musicke before him.” Then fol- 
lowed one called (’licHter, with an oration and drums,” and 
athers bcarini»: the unim of the king, and of the Prince of 
WalcH, Karl <»f idose behind these rode the prize- 

bearer.s. The Ik'striasi |K)pulation at the commencement of the 
seventeenth eenlury must iuivo had a tremendous appetite for 
speech-makingi hu* Ik^aee, Plenty, Envy, and Love all dtdivered 
iheir oratitiiiH before the niaycu' and his brethren in their best 
tt|i|iarel id’ statrlet. 

A further cliaiti^e was eifected in 1623 by Mr. John Brercton, 
the mayor, wim substituted a single bell, of more value than all 
the former micH put ttigi^ilher, which was to be runne for on 
Bt, (icorge's Pay fi»rever.*' 

Why and when St. CiiHirgids Day, like Shrove Tuesday, was 
abaiuhineil hu* the first week in May, or under what circum- 
stunecH the bell was c*hiuige<l for a silver eup, there is no evidence 
to hhiuv ; in fact, a strange darkness hangs over the Roodee 
frcirii Mayor Drereitmks time, d’he rectification of the calendar 
is perhups the best i*xplariatit>n ot‘ the former fact, as the hrst 
week in May ct»nu*s very near old Bt. (leorge’s Day. 

Chicago Day, The anniversary of the great fire in Chicagt) 
(IHTlj is i'ch'hratcd in that city on Octoluo' h. ‘‘There 1ms 
been of late Vi*ar>,’’ says //ur/icrhs IVeeklj/ f<»r October 24, IStHI, 
“a i^rowim:" tiUiilency to make it a civics holiday, and its ob- 
servance tiUH htnm i'uiidiictctl upon an im*n‘asingly elaborate 
scale. vear is tie* t wtuiiy flfili since ihc dcvasiation of 1 he 

city, and the cidebrarion w'Uh carried out upon a scuh^ far heytmd 
anvthimr hithcrlo altemptiHl ” It will he rcuncmhercd that this 
wart in the vrrv thick of the Mtdvinlcy Urynn Presidential earn, 
imhm. D was inevitabh*. tlo^rcfore, that l hiMadtdu'Ution should 
havlumadilhadctilorurg^ Ihdh parties put f<.r(h their la^st cflorts 
to make dirtjdiiv of their strength, d'bc great day pannlc, in 
ahtch alitfUt siwenly tboimami citizens took part, was a sound 
nionev ilcnem^itratnoi of the most impre.ssive sort. The business 
porhoii iif the city was given up^ to it, ami all vehicles were c.k- 
eluded from the ^ireelH. ns in Paris on tlu^ Jourdehi Hepuhlhpic. 
1'he mlvoeutert of repudiation made no attempt to take part in 
ihm imnitle, iuil. tried tii offset its etfeet by the organization i4‘a 
sort of silver side sloiw in the evening. A proeession of about 
fa*elve llioiisarid pc-tiple was forminl, ami nui<l<^ all the noises it 
coiilii, hut the aiitieliiiiiix was too obvious. 

Christma!i, The reputed anniversary c»f the birth of Jesin 
Chri-Hg Deermbr'r 25, and as simh one (d* the greatest fcHtivali 
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Churches. It is essen- 
^aliy a day of thanks^^iving and rejoicing,— a day of ^ood cheer 
Though Christians celebrate it as a Christian festival thourfi to 
them It 18 the anniversary of the most solemn event in all 
history, the meeting of heaven and earth in the birth of the 
(rOd-Man, the festivities that mark the epoch are part of the 
universal history of the race. In pagan Eome and Greece, in 
the days of the Teutonic barbarians, in the remote times of 
ancient Egyptian civilization, in the infancy of the race East 
and West and Isorth and South, the period of the winter sol- 
^ice was ever a period of rejoicing and festivity. Even the 
Anglo-Saxon has not been equal to ihe task 
ot defending Yule-tide from a triumphant inroad of pagan rites 
and customs, so that the evangelical churchman who is shocked 
to see flowers decorating the sanctuaries at Easier would be 
sorry to miss the scarlet berries that hang there at Christmas 
so that even austerest lovers of the plain-song tolerate and even 
welcome quips and cranks and wreathed smiles” in their Christ- 
mas carols, so that joviality and merrymaking are the order of 
the day at Christmas banquets, — a joviality sanctified and made 
glorious by good will to all men. Yet the holly and the mistle- 
toe are a survival of ancient Druidical worship, the Christmas 
carol is a new birth, purified and exalted, of the hymns of the 
Saturnalia, the Christmas banquet itself is a reminiscence of the 
feasts given in honor of ancient gods and goddesses, when, as 
Cato said of the analogous feasts m imperial Eome, commemo- 
rating the birth of Cybele, the prospect that drew one thither 
was not so much the pleasure of eating and of drinking as 
that of finding one’s self among his friends and of conversing 
with them.” ISTay, the very idea of the Child-God, which gives 
its meaning to the Eeast of the Nativity, was prefigured and 
foretold not only in the vaticinations of sibyl, seer, and prophet, 
but in the infant gods of the Greek, the Egyptian, the Hindoo, 
and the Buddhist, which in different ways showed the rude 
efforts of the earlier races to grasp the idea of a perfect human 
child w^ho is also God. 

Great as the feast is, however, nobody knows anything defi- 
nite about its origin, nobody knows who first celebrated it, or 
when or where or how. And nobody even knows if December 
25 be indeed the right anniversary of Christ’s nativity. 

This anomaly arises from the habit of the early Christians 
to look upon the celebration of birthdays as heathenish. The 
birthday of the Lord himself was not excepted. But after the 
triumph of Christianity the old prejudice died out ; and then the 
date of the Saviour’s birth became a matter of ecclesiastical in- 
vestigation. St. John Chrysostom, writing in 386, relates that 
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St Cyril at tho request of Julius (Bishop or Pope of Eomo from 
3B7 to 352) tnade a sfriet inquiry as to the exact date. Cyril 
I'oportod tinit tiie \\ ostern Chiircbcs had always held it lobe 
Deeeiubor 25. It is true that other communities of Christians 

preferred other dates. In many Eastern Churches the 6th of 
January laid been fixed on as the anniversary not only of the 
birth of Christ, but of his manifestation to the Gentiles. (See 
Biuphany.) April 26, May 20, March 29, and September 29 
wore respectively aeee|>ted by Binall minorities. In short, as St 
Clement says, the matter was very uncertain. 

NovertheloHs it a{qHuu‘s that Pope Julius was so fiir satisfied 
with the report of ( -yrii that somewhere about the middle of the 
fourth century he estahlished the festival at Romo on Decomher 
25, Before the erul of tlie eentury that date had l)con accepted 
by all the natums of Christendom. This acceptance was facili- 
tated hy the fact that it is the date of the winter solstice, — the 
turningqmiuttd* the year, when winter, having reached its apogee, 
ituist begin to deeline again towards spring, — when for unnum- 
bered ages betore the (Uudstian era pagan hhi rope through all its 
trilies and natujns had been aecustonied to cclel)rale its chief 
festival. 

Now, it was always the aim of the early Church to reconcile 
ht'athou converts to the new faith by the adoption of all the 
more harmless feuturoH of their festivities and ceremonials. With 
(’hristnuis the (’hureh had a hard task, ddiough it aimed only 
to retain the pagan forms, it found it (*ould not restrain the 
pagan spirit. In spite of <derical protests and papal anathemas, 
in spite of the etm<lt*mnntion of the wise and the sane, (’hristmas 
in the early tltivs fretpiently reprodu(‘ed all the worst orgies, the 
debaucheries and indecencies, of the Baccdianulia and the Hatur- 
nalia. The clergy themseives were whirUMl into tlm vortex. A 
special (‘ciehration (uiUed the Feast of Fools was instituted, — as 
learned doctors explained,— with a view that the ft>llv which is 
natural in and horn with us might exhale at least onci'* a year.” 
TliC intention was excellent. Ihit in pructic(^ the liberty so 
acc'orded speedily degenerat(‘d iiito lieense. The Conneii of 
Auxerre was moved to inquire into the tuaiter. A Flemish divine 
rose and declnretl that the festival was an excellent t.hing and 
cpiite ns at'cejdahle to Cical as tiiatof the Immaculate (Concep- 
tion. There was great applause among his likeuuinded hrctliren. 
Then Giirson, the most noted thcologiuti of the day, made a 
couiiter«Hensation liy retorting that ‘df all the devils in hell had 
put tlndr heails together to dc3vise a hmst that slomld utt<‘rly 
Kcmmliiltxe ( liri-Htianity, they could not have improved upon ibis 
one.” 

If oven ainoiig the edergy heathen traditi<nm so striumously sur^ 
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vived, what better could be expected from the laity ? The wild 
revels, indeed, of the Christmas period in olden times almost 
stagger belief. Obscenity, drunkenness, blasphemy, — nothing 
came amiss. License was carried to the fullest extent of licen- 
tiousness. 

Memorable as an illustration of the manners of the French 
court was a catastrophe that occurred in Paris in 1393. Eiot 
and disorder had run wild all through the Christmas festivities. 
But the court was not yet satisfied. Then Sir Hugonin de Gui- 
say, most reckless among all the reckless spirits of the period, 
suggested that as an excuse for prolonging the merriment a 
marriage should be arranged between tw^o of the court attend- 
ants. This was eagerly agreed upon. Sir Hugonin assumed the 
leadership, a post for which he was well fitted. He was loved 
and admired by the disorderly as much as he was hated and 
feared by the orderly. Among other pleasant traits, he was fond 
of exercising his wit upon tradesmen and mechanics, whom he 
would accost in the street, prick with his spurs, and compel to 
creep on all fours and bark like curs before he released them. 
Such were the traits which endeared him to the courtiers of His 
Most Gracious Majesty and Christian King of France. The mar- 
riage passed off in a blaze of glory with an accompaniment of 
attendant Gargantuan pleasantry. At the height of the cere- 
monies Sir Hugonin quietly withdrew with the king and four other 
wild ones, scions of the noblest houses in France. With a pot 
of tar and a quantity of tow the six conspirators were speedil3’ 
changed into very fair imitations of the dancing bears then ver^r 
common in mountebanks’ booths. A mask completed the trans- 
formation. Five were then bound together with a silken rope. 
The sixth, the king himself, led them into the hall. Their ap- 
pearance created a general stir. Who are the^" ?” was the cry. 
Nobody knew. At this moment entered the wildest of all the 
wild Dukes of Orleans. ‘‘Who are they?” he echoed between 
hiccoughs. “ Well, we’ll soon find out.” Seizing a brand from 
one of the torch-bearers ranged along the wall, he staggered 
forward. Some gentlemen essayed to stay him. But £e was 
obstinate and quarrelsome. Main force could not be thought of 
against a prince of the blood. He was given his way. He 
thrust his torch under the chin of the nearest of the maskers. 
The tow caught fire. In a moment the whole group was in 
flames. The young Duchess of Berri seized the king and en- 
veloped him in her ample robe. Thus he was saved. Another 
masker, the Lord of Nantouillet, noted for strength and agilit}’, 
rent the silken rope with a wrench of his strong teeth, pitched 
himself like a flaming comet through the first window, and dived 
into a cistern in the court, whence he emerged black and smokings 
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but almost unhurt. As for the other four, they whirled hither 
and thither through the horrified mob, struggling with one an- 
other, fighting with the flames, cursing, shrieking with pain. 
Women fainted by scores. Men who had never faltered in a 
hundred fights sickened at the hideous spectacle. All Paris was 
roused by the uproar, and gathered, an excited mob, about the 
palace. At last the flames burnt out. The four maskers lay, a 
black and writhing heap, on the floor. One w-as a mere cinder. 
A second survived till daybreak. A third died at noon the next 
day. The fourth — no other than Sir Hugonin himself— survived 
for three days, while all Paris rejoiced over his agonies. Bark, 
dog, bark !” was the crj^ with which the citizens saluted his 
charred and mangled corpse, when it was at last borne to the 
grave. 

But why dwell on only one side of the picture ? In the 
coarser days of our ancestors riot and revelry did indeed go 
hand in hand, but the revelry was of a lusty, vigorous, and 
hearty sort unknown to these quieter times which have elimi- 
nated the riot. As we read of the great feats performed by 
these heroes of the trencher and the tankard, by these adepts in 
all out-door sports, the Gargantuan good nature of the season 
impresses us more than the cruelt}^, giutton3% and drunkenness 
which were apt to sully it. A race of jolly giants must needs 
give and take harder blow^s than their pygmy descendants. 

Merrie old England was the soil in wliich Merrie Christmas 
took its firmest root. Even in Anglo-Saxon days we hear of 
Alfred holding high revelry in December, 878, so that he allowed 
the Danes to surprise him, cut his army to pieces, and send him 
a fugitive. The court revelries increased in splendor after the 
Conquest. Christmas, it must be remembered, was not then a 
single day of sport. It had its preliminary novena which began 
December 16, and it ended on January 6, or Twelfth-IIight. All 
this period was devoted to holiday-making. 

It was a democratic festival. All classes mixed in its merr}’- 
makings. Hospitality was universal. An English country gen- 
tleman of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries held open house. 
With daybreak on Christmas morning the tenants and neighbors 
thronged into the ball. The ale was broached. Blackjacks and 
Cheshire cheese, with toast and sugar and nutmeg, went plenti- 
fully round. The Haekin, or great sausage, must be boiled at 
daybreak, and if it failed to be ready two young men took the 
cook by the arm and ran her around the market-place till she 
was ashamed of her laziness. 

The women also had their privileges. In some places in 
Oxfordshire it was the right of every maid-servant to ask the 
man for ivy to dress the house withal, and if the man refused 
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or forgot, the maid stole a pair of his breeches and nailed them 
to the gate in the yard or highway. In other places a refusal 
to compljr with such a request debarred the man from the 
privilege of the mistletoe. 

The gentlemen went to early service in the church and re- 
turned to breakfast on brawn and mustard and malmsey. Mus- 
tard is your great provoker of a noble thirst. Brawn was a 
dish of ^reat antiquity, made from the flesh of large boars which 
lived in a half-wild state and when put to fatten were strapped 
and belted tight around the body, so as to make the flesh dense 
and brawny. 

With the rise of Puritanism the very existence of Christmas 
was threatened. Even the harmless good cheer of that season 
was looked upon as pagan, or, what was worse, Popish. “Into 
what a stupendous height of more than pagan impiety,” cried 
Prynne in his “ Histrio-Mastix,” “ have we not now degenerated 
Prynne’s rhetoric, it will be seen, is not without an unconscious 
charm of humor. He complained that the England of his day 
could not celebrate Christmas or any other festival “without 
drinking, roaring, healthing, dicing, carding, dancing, masques 
and stage-plays . . . which Turkes and Infidels would abhor to 
practise.” 

Puritanism brought over with it in the Mayflower the anti- 
Christmas feeling to New England. So early as 1621 Governor 
Bradford was called upon to administer a rebuke to “ certain 
lusty yonge men” who had just come over in the little ship For- 
tune. “ On ye day called Christmas day,” says William Brad- 
ford, “ ye Gov’^ caled them out to worke (as was used), but ye 
most of this new company excused themselves and said it went 
against their consciences to worke on ye day. So ye Gov*" tould 
them that if they made it mater of conscience, be would spare 
them till they were better informed. So he led away ye rest, 
and left them ; but when they came home at noone from their 
worke, he found them in ye streete at play, openly : some pitch- 
ing ye barr, and some at stoole-ball and such like sports. So 
he went to them and tooke away their implements, and tould 
them that it was against his conscience that they should play and 
others worke. It they made ye keeping of it matter of devo- 
tion, let them kepe their houses, but ther should be no gameing 
or revelling in ye streets. Since which time nothing hath been 
atempted that way, at least openly.” 

In England the feeling culminated in 1643, when the Eound- 
head Parliament abolish^ed the observance of saints’ days and 
“ the three grand festivals” of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, “any law, statute, custom, constitution, or canon to the 
contrary in any wdse notwithstanding,” The king protested. 
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But he was answered. In London, nevertheless, there was an 
alarming disposition to observe Christmas. The mob attacked 
those who by opening their shops flouted the holiday. In several 
counties the disorder was threatening. But Parliament adopted 
strong measures, and during the twelve years in which the great 
festivals were discountenanced there was no further tumult, and 
the observance of Christmas as a general holiday ceased. 

The General Court of Massachusetts followed the example of 
the English Parliament in 1659 when it enacted that “ anybody 
who is found observing, by abstinence from labor, feasting, or 
any other way, any such day as Christmas day, shall pay for 
every such oflfence five shillings.” 

The restoration of English royalty brought about the restora- 
tion of the English Christmas. It was not till 1681, however, 
that Massachusetts repealed the ordinance of 1659. But the 
repeal was bitter to old Puritanism, which kept up an ever atten- 
uating protest even down to the early part of the present cen- 
tury. (See Thanksgiving. Also see Boar’s Head; Carols; 
Mistletoe; Misrule, Lord op; Waits; Yule-Log, etc., for 
special Christmas festivities.) 

There are many superstitions connected with the coming of 
Christmas itself. To the cock have from time immemorial been 
attributed unwonted energy and sagacity at that season. Even 
now in England it is common to hear one say, when the cock 
crows in the stillness of the November and December nights, 
“ The cock is crowing for Christmas.” He is supposed to do this 
for the purpose of scaring off the evil spirits from the holy season. 

The bees are said to sing, the cattle to kneel, in honor of the 
manger, and the sheep to go in procession in commemoration of 
the visit of the angel to the shepherds. 

Howison in his Sketches of Upper Canada” relates that on 
one moonlit Christmas Eve he saw an Indian creeping cautiously 
through the woods. In response to an inquiry, he said, “ Me 
watch to see deer kneel. Christmas night all deer kneel and 
look up to Great Spirit.” 

In the German Alps it is believed that the cattle have the gift 
of language on Christmas Eve. But it is a sin to attempt to play 
the eavesdropper upon them. An Alpine story is told of a 
farmer’s servant who did not believe that the cattle could speak, 
and, to make sure, he hid in his master’s stable on Christmas 
Eve and listened. When the clock struck twelve he was sur- 
prised at what he heard. ‘‘We shall have hard work to do this 
day week,” said one horse. “ Yes ; the farmer’s servant is heavy,” 
answered the other horse. “And the way to the churchyard is 
long and steep,” said the first. The servant was buried that 
day week. 
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An English writer says that two countrymen who watched the 
cattle in the barns reported that two only knelt, but the3'' Tell 
upon their knees with a groan almost human. His inlorraants 
were much angered that he received this story with incredulity. 

These well-known lines from Hamlet” recognize these super- 
stitions : 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm. 

So hallowed and so gracious is that time. 

The salmon was a great Christmas favorite, and Sandys men- 
tions a Monmouthshire tradition to the effect that on every 
Christmas Day, in the morning only, a large salmon appeared in 
the adjoining river, showed himself openly, and permitted him- 
self to be taken and handled ; but it would have been the greatest 
impiety to capture him. 

Meteorological superstitions are embodied in the following 
verses : 

Now take heed, every man. 

That English understand can. 

If that Christmas day fall 
Upon Friday, know well all 
That winter season shall be easy. 

Save great winds aloft shall fly ; 

The summer also shall be dry 
And right seasonable, I say. 

Beasts and sheep shall thrive right well. 

But other victuals shall fail ; 

What child that day is born 
Great and rich he shall he of corn. 

If Christmas day on Monday he, 

A great winter that year you’ll see. 

And full of winds, both loud and shrill ; 

But, in summer, truth to tell. 

High winds shall there he and strong, 

Full of tempests lasting long, 

While battles they shall multiply. 

And great plenty of beasts shall die. 

It has been pointed out that this latter direful prophecy was 
fulfilled in 1866, following the Christmas of 1865, which fell 
upon Monday. 

In some places, as in Suabia, it is customary for maidens, in- 
quisitive as to their prospective lovers, to draw a stick of wood 
out of a heap to see whether he will be long or short, crooked 
or straight. At other times they will pour melted lead into cold 
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water, from the tlpcures formed will prognosticate the trade 
or profoBsioti of the future husband. If thc\’ imagine they see 
li plane, or a last, or a pair of shears, it signifies that he is to 
be a carpenter, or shoonuiker, or tailor; while a hammer or a 
pickaxe indicates a smith or a common laborer. The maidens 
of Ihuilingen, when they wish to ascortain which of them will 
first become a wife, form a eireie, and place in their midst a 
blindfoided gander, and the one to whom he goes first will soon 
he a bride; while the Tyrolese peasants, on the “knocking 
nights” listen at the baking-ovens, and if they hear musio it 
sitniifies an early wedtUng, but if the ringing of bells, it fore- 
bodes the death of the listener. Among many others, a favorite 
mothotl <d' fore<*asting ihe future is to sit upon the floor and 
thniw one's shoo with the foot over the shoulder, and then to 
predh't from the position it assumes what is about to happen. 

In Ftdand, and elsewhere, it is believed that on Christmas 
niirht the lu^avens are <ipenecl and the scene of Jacob's ladder is 
reamucted, hut it is permitted only to the saints to see it. 
Throughout Ntirlhern (Jermany the tables are spread and lights 
left hiu’iuug iluring the entire night, that the Virgin Mary and 
the angel wliu passes when everybody sleeps mu}' find some- 
thing tu cat. In ctu'tain parts of Austria they put candU^s in 
the windows, that tlu' C 'hrisMUiikl may not stuinl)le in jiassing 
thnuigh the village. There is also a wi<le-spn‘ad (^pinion that a 
pack <d’ wtilves, whitdi wm’e no other than wicked men trans- 
ftinucd into wolves, committed great havoc upon (thrisimas 
night. Taking advantage of this sujKirstition, it was luit un- 
usual ft»r rogues liisguised in wolf-ski us to attaek honest people, 
rifle tlieir houses, saek their cellars, and drink or steal all their 
beer. As a Hpeiutie eharm, no doubt, against lh<‘se wolfish 
ileriredatiouH, it was mistomary in Austria, up to a reemit date, 
after high mass an Christ mas night, to sing in a partieular tone, 
t(, the smim! of large hell, the chapter of the gmieration of 

Jesus Christ. , , . , 

In tdenmUiV the decsiration of the house hegms as muiy as 
the morning <»f the 2 Mb. One room, from which all save ^mUc 
M utter" rigidiv excdmhnh <‘ontai!is the < 'hrist mas. tree ami all 
the presents, set 'in a shining row upon the (able, (ireens aiv 
hung fnmi window luid d<M>r, ami garlands upon the walls. 
Cpon the dining table a great cold supper is spread. Family 
and guests liegin to gatlier at five o’clock. The <‘hildrmi's eyei* 
are glued to the sliding diiors, whkdi are presently to <»jHm am; 
discioHc the tree. Six <fiduekr'-»a hell rings. Baek swings tin 
norrahand there it stamls, resplcmlent witli lights and tinsel 
The eiuldreii pcmiice ujwm it, and are with <hfii<‘ulty hid«l hurl 
while the pr«/simts are taken down from the hraneiu^H ami di^ 
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tributed. Everybody kisses everybody else, and for two or 
three hours the cares of life are forgotten. Then the late supper 

German Christmas is well over before 
+K family arise late on the morning of 

the _5th. The day is spent in paying and receiving visits, at 
which the children compare presents. In the evening there is a 
dance, with much music and much merriment. 

Christmas Eve is a fete in Paris, and the Grand Boulevard 
possesses a character distinctive of the occasion. Bate in the 
evening tlie cafes become crowded, and the cafe-restaurants that 
are to keep open all night for the Christmas “reveillon’’ begin to 
arrange their tables, many of which have been engaged in ad- 
vance. The reveillon,” or Christmas Eve supper at midnight, 
is more important to the Frenchman than the Christmas dinner, 
and the indulgence in it may somewhat account for the general 
atmosphere of almost gloomy abstinence that seems to hang over 
Paris on Christmas Day. Oysters represent the favorite first 
course, and any one interested in statistics may like to know 
that half a million dozen oysters were scild at the Halles on 
Christmas Eve in 1896, and of ecrevisse, that appetizing craw- 
fish, sixty thousand represents the number consumed during the 
reveillon.” Impecunious clerks and reckless Latin Quarter 
students go dinnerless, in the first instance a week beforehand, 
and in the second often a month afterwards, that they may par- 
take of a proper “ reveillon” in a restaurant that is usually closed 
to them by apparent bars of gold. The thoroughly up-to-date 
Parisian divides his Christmas supper into many courses, taking 
each at a different place, and perhaps reaching home for the last 
cup of coffee, served in place of the “ petit dejeuner,” 

In the rural life of Eussia Christmas Eve is an important 
event. At sunset young and old assemble in the principal street 
of the village, and, forming in a procession, visit the houses of 
the resident nobleman, the mayor, and other village dignitaries, 
where they sing carols and receive coppers in return. This part 
of the ceremonies is called Kolenda, which means begging for 
monev or presents. A masquerade follows, in which the adults 
transform themselves into imitation cows, pigs, goats, and other 
animals, in remembrance of the Nativity in the manger. 

As soon as the evening star appears above the horizon, a 
colatzia, or supper, is served. A long table is covered with 
straw. Over this a cloth is laid, on which the samovar is placed, 
together with fish prepared in various ways, and different kinds 
of cakes. The feast begins by dividing the blessed wafer, a small 
portion of which is given to each person present. This is a 
sacred rite in w'hich none dare refuse to participate. The head 
of each family is given his share first. The remaining members 
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are served according to their ages, the little children, of course, 
being left till the last. 

At the conclusion of the evening-star celebration, a majority 
of the peasants proceed to the house of the nobleman whom they 
first visited, where an immense tree has been prepared for them. 
This tree is laden with inexpensive presents of various kinds. 
If the nobleman has any young children, he supplies them with 
quantities of small coin, which they distribute among the peasant 
guests. 

In no land is Christmas more generally celebrated than in 
Scandinavia. Peace and good will is the order of the season. 
The courts are closed, old quarrels are adjusted, and feuds are 
forgotten. A pretty symbol of the spirit that reigns is the Yule- 
night practice of placing in a row every pair of shoes in each 
household, typifying that during the year the family will live 
together in peace and harmony, 

Scandinavia is especially the land of the Yule-log, of Christmas 
stories and legends of Thor and Odin. Then is the time for 
skating, sledging, dancing, and a general frolic. It is customary 
for every membW of the family to take a bath on the afternoon 
preceding Christmas, and oftentimes it is the only thorough 
bath that is received during the year. When the eve comes, 
the Bible is read in nearly every household and family service is 
held. In many villages candles are left burning in the windows 
all night, to give light to Kristine, who brings the gifts. It is 
also the custom to set a cake of meal out in the snow as a 
Christmas offering. The birds of the air are thought of, and a 
sheaf of wheat is placed on a pole in front of each bouse to 
provide them with food. 

On Christmas evening are the usual games. They are more 
than likely to be interrupted by a knock at the door and the 
entrance of four or five boys dressed in white. One carries a 
colored star-shaped lantern, and another an ornamented glass 
box containing two dolls, representing the Virgin and Child. 
The boys chant a carol or t^vo, and after partaking of refresh- 
ments are dismissed, to continue their journey to the next house. 
The games are likely to be interrupted again by the coming 
of another band of merrymakers. This time it is masked per- 
formers, wearing tattered uniforms decked with tinsel, and 
carrying wooden swords. They perform tricks and pantomime, 
and go through a mock military review. These performances 
are always enjoyed, and the performers never go away from a 
house empty-handed. The festivities do not close until a late 
hour. 

From the frozen l!^orth, of the midnight sun, to the evergreei 
South, of perpetual summer, is a long /jurney, but in all th 
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distance there is found no land where the Christmas festival is 
not celebrated. 

A Christmas celebration in Peru has peculiar features. In the 
cities, and more especially in Lima, there are bewildering scenes 
of activity on Christmas Eve. The streets and squares are 
crowded with a gayly dressed people. Droves of asses are to 
be seen in every direction, laden with fruits, boughs from the 
mountains, liquors, and other merchandise. Ice-stalls, provided 
with chairs and benches, are crowded by the perspiring pleasure- 
seekers, who find ice necessary on sultry Christmas. 

As night approaches, the streets are packed with a noisy 
people, and joke and jest and merry pranks become the rule. 
These are participated in mostly by strangely attired persons 
in masks. Music of guitars, clattering castanets, and pebbles 
rattling in gourds fill the air with mingled discordant sounds. 
No door is closed. There are music and dancing and the dis- 
tribution of gifts in every house. All are welcome to enter. 
Strangers are sure of a hearty welcome, and to be a foreigner is 
to have a double claim on hospitality and to receive a double 
welcome. All ceremony and restraint are absent. In many 
houses the love of the Christmas drama is shown by theatrical 
representations of the Nativity, with the same characters as are 
seen the world over. 

Suddenly the scene changes. The curtain falls on the play, 
the music and dancing cease, and the people go from their 
homes. The midnight bell at the cathedral has summoned all to 
mass. The houses and streets are nearly deserted, while the 
churches, with their decorations and blazing tapers, are thronged. 
Worshippers are kneeling before the many shrines that line their 
walls, and wherever they can find a place where one of the 
man}^ waxen images of the saints is displayed. With the 
organ’s peal, and the entering of the richly vested priests and 
plainly attired monks, begins the celebration of the mass. 

Again on Christmas morning the streets are crowded and the 
markets are thronged, but at nine o’clock the churches are again 
filled. After the services come the feast and the games and the 
sports. Of all the sports, bull-fighting is the favorite, and the 
Christmas fight is generally the best of the season, as eight or 
ten bulls are frequently killed on that day, besides several horses, 
and not infrequently one or two of the fighting-men. In this 
sport the women appear to take more enthusiastic pleasure than 
the men. 

When night comes there is a grand procession, headed by the 
priests and monks, who are followed by the soldiers and people. 
All are gayly dressed, and many in fantastic costumes and 
masks. Banners, flags, streaming ribbons, and green boughs 
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of the family and so lived maybe twenty miles away. Duly 
mounted, tricked out in Sunday best, with all sorts of queer 
bundles dangling here and there, and a carpet-bag fat to burst- 
ing swung at the horn of the saddle, Black Daddy and Black 
Mammy rode a-Christmasing, and at the journey’s end were as 
welcome to whites as to blacks. 

j^ightfall brought swarms of visitors, both to house and 
kitchen. Yery often there was a dance in both as soon as it 
was fairly dark. In every cabin there were laughter, singing, 
and good cheer. In many of them revelry went on through 
the night. The dancing lasted maybe to one o’clock ; after that 
there was singing to the accompaniment of a gourd banjo, with, 
a little later, tale-telling in the light of the waning fire. 

The pious among the slaves sang and prayed the night 
through. But their piety did not take the form of a prohibition 
sentiment. With a psalm yet hot in the mouth they were as 
ready as their fellows to troop up to the great house at daylight 
and drink their share of Christmas eggnog. Small blame to 
them, either, since the eggnog of those days was a mighty 
seductive thing to any who had a nice taste in drinks. 

Christmas Card. Legitimately, a piece of card-board of any 
handy size, breathing pictorial and verbal benevolence in every 
variety of tone from the religious to the comic, which is sent to 
a friend or relative on Christmas. At present the term has been 
enlarged so as to include almanacs and even pamphlets illuminated 
with gay colors and obscured with maudlin prose and doggerel 
verse that has no earthly connection with the season. 

The Christmas card is the legitimate descendant of the school 
pieces” or “ Christmas nieces” 'which w^ere popular from the 
beginning to the middle of the nineteenth century. These were 
sheets of writing-paper, sometimes surrounded with those hide- 
ous and elaborate pen-flourishes forming birds scrolls, etc., to 
which writing-masters still have an unnatural and inexplicable 
attachment, and sometimes headed with copperplate engravings, 
plain or colored. They were used by school-boys at the approach 
of the holidays for carefully written letters exploiting the pro- 
gress they had made in composition and chirography. 

A publisher w'riting to Notes and Queries in 1871 (Fourth 
Series, vi. 462) tells us that some thirty years previous the sale 
of these was very considerable. “My father published some 
thirty different subjects (a new one every year, one of the old 
ones being let go out of print). There were also three other 
publishers of them. The order to print used to average’ ’about 
five hundred of each kind, but double of the Life of Our Saviour. 
Most of the subjects were those of the Old Testament. I only 
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recollect four BiibjectH not Baci-od. Printing at home, we gener. 
ally coiuiuonced the printing in August from the copperplates 
as they luul to be colored by hand. They sold, retail, at six- 
pence each, and we used to supply thorn to the trade at thirty 
Hhillings per gross atul io hcUooIb at three shillings sixpence per 
dozen. Cduirity boys were large purehasers of these pieces, and 
at ('hristmas time used to take them round their parish to show 
and at the same time solicit a tritle.” 

The Phristiuas card proper had a tentative origin in 1846. 
Mr. Josefdi (hmdall, a liomiou artist, la 3 ^s claim to being the 
publisher id’ the first t>ne. He acknowledges, however, that the 
idea was another’s. '" The first Christmas card ever published,” 
he wrote in the London Times of January 2, 1884, “was issued 
by me in the usual way, in tlie year 1846, at the office of Telix 
Biumuerlv’s Ilointi Treasury, 12 Old Boiul St. Mr. Henry Cole 
(afterwartls Sir llenrv) originated the idea. The drawing was 
made by J. Cl llorsUy, U.A., it was printed in lithography by- 
Mr. JobbiiiHof Warwick (kmrt, Molboni, and colored by hand. 
Many copies were sold, but possibly not more than one thousand. 
It was of the usual size of a huiy*B card.” 

Not until however, <lid the custom obtain any foothold. 
Then experiments were made with cards of the size of an 
ordinarv earie de visiie inscribed simjily “ A Merry Christmas” 
and “A* Happy Nbov Year.” After that there came tube added 
robins and Indly brutudies, embossed figures and landscapeB. 
‘‘ I hii%*e the iudginal ilt^sigus before me now,” wrote “ Luke Lim- 
ner,” or Jidui Lidghftui, to the Ltmdon i^uhtishers' CY/vru/ar, De- 
cember ML IHHM; tiny were proiluced by (Joodall & Son. See- 
ing a growing want, ami the great sale obtained abroad, thin 
inmne prcHhtced I IHtlB) a Little Red Ridingdiood, a Hermit and 
his C-cll, and many other HubjiHsts in which snow ami the robin 
played a part.” 

The ChrisHnas card has some advantages. It is an nioxpon 
give method of exchanging Christmas remembrances betweoi 
people iif imntenite means. But it has been (legenerating ini* 
something akin to a nutsance. It is a real inconvenionco t 
hitsiiiess-men to find their tn>rrespumlence interrujited by th 
fleod of c'lirds whlcdi chokes the inaii-hag through the Christnui 
miason, and even in people of lidsure it is an annoyance. Mon 
over, in this case the actual annoyance is aggravated by a feeliti 
Ilf Hcntimental injury. If the ilhristmns card were an houcr 
trihute of regard or" admiration, we might he content to tolera 
it Its a welLmeanIng muHaiice; biit it js felt at best, to bo 
threadhiife conventtoii, iitiil it is often Utile better than an ii 
pudent fraud, It freriueiitly^ seryes as a cheap and unwortl 
iubititut# for the turkey'^ tlie BtUton, the barrel of oysters, 
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even the check, in which the healthier benevolence of former 
days found expression at Christmas time. It comes upon us in 
the specious guise of a letter ; but in this respect it shares all 
the reprehensible peculiarities of the whited sepulchre. The 
new woman may cherish a fine scorn for social frivolities ; the 
old woman, however (if she happens to be a young one), is not 
cast in the same heroic mould, and grievous is her disappoint- 
ment when the stiff envelope disgorges a simpering Christmas 
card, instead of, as she had fondly hoped, a ball.” 

Even from an artistic point of view the Christmas card is not 
free from reproach, since the imagination of the artist in its 
search for the beautiful has somewhat unduly neglected the 
appropriate. The traditional robin in a snow-storm is more or 
less in keeping with the associations of the season, and he is 
still to be found among Christmas cards, but in steadily de- 
creasing numbers. His place is being taken by summer seas, 
winding rivers, spring lawns, and other similar suggestions of 
the past and the future which tend to make the average man 
profoundly discontented with the immediate present. 

Christmas-Tree. Many countries have their popular legends 
claiming for them the honor of having given the Christmas-tree 
to the world. Though of no historical value, these have their 
antiquarian interest. 

A Scandinavian myth of great antiquity speaks of a service- 
tree” sprung from the blood-drenched soil where two lovers had 
been killed by violence. At certain nights in the Christmas 
season mysterious lights were seen flaming in its branches, that 
no wind could extinguish. 

The French have their legend as well. In a romance of the 
thirteenth century the hero finds a gigantic tree whose branches 
are covered with burning candles, some standing erect, the others 
upside down, and on the top the vision of a child with a halo 
around his curly head. The knight asked the Pope for an expla- 
nation, who declared that the tree undoubtedly represented man- 
kind, the child the Saviour, and the candles good and bad human 
beings. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, the famous minstrel, sings of a pre- 
vailing custom of welcoming guests with branches ornamented 
with burning candles. 

One tale bestows the honor upon Martin Luther. One Christ- 
mas Eve, travelling alone over the snow-covered country, the sky, 
with its thousands of glittering stars, made such a deep impres- 
sion upon the Eeformer that after arriving at home he tried to 
explain it to his wife and children. Suddenly an idea suggested 
itself to him. He went into the garden, cut off a little fir-tree, 

16 
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drai^sjod it into the nuraery, put some candles on its branches, and 
liLditeil theni. 

One of the most popular ot Oerman engravings represents 
Martin Luther silting in the bosom of his family with a lighted 
Ohristtuas-treo on the taldo before him^ 

An older Oernnui legend makes St. Winfrid the inventor of the 
idea. In the midst of a crowd of converts he hewed down a 
giant oak whitdi hud formerly boon the object of their Druidic 

tlu' sole wonder in Winfrid’s life came to pass. For 
iis the bright blade circled above his head, and the flakes oi 
wood tlew'^from the deejamiug; gash in the body of the tree, : 
whirlin'' wind passed over the forest. It gripped the oak froi 
Us fouwlations. Buck ward it fell like a tower, groaning as i 
snlit asunder in four pieces. Hut just behind it, and unharme 
by the ruin, stood a ymuig tir-treo, pointing a green spire towarc 

u \V ildVid let the axe drop, and turned to speak to tl 

^ This little tree, a young cdiild of the forest, shall be yo 
holv tree to-night. It is the wood of peace, for your houses a 
built of the Hr, It is the nigu of an endless life, for its lea\ 
are ever irreen. See how it points upward to heaven. Lot tl 
he eadled the tree of the t 'ivrist-ehild ; gather ahout it, not 
the wdd wood, but in your own homes; there, it will sholtor 
deeds of bl«.td, hnl loving gifts and ntes ol kindness. 

Hut nivths Hshie, the iiistory ot the ( hnstmas-treo is dittlc 
to tnee ' It mav have some remote conneetion with the gr 
ree V-'t'dnisil of Norse myih.dogy. It n.ay he a revived ot 
,i„e trees in the Homan Saturnalia vyhudi were decorated a 
Images of Bueehus, as ilesenhed by Virgil m the (leoigus. 

tn j«4ly liyisin*^ thin' <4* winn, 

A. el these ere humr on high in 

Two Other sng-'estions are offered '’V 

|irmde4'’lftim''hiU^^ 

I *»fh »iimI tif iwn^iiiiial liti* the iviun\al ai 

(irath. .ml Liittforters oi' thwo HUirgoHtions juu 

wmah.^n^ “f and strings of sweetmeat 

often Hiibsiituied in (btriuany for the ChristmuH-iree. 
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But similar pyramids, together with similar trees, the latter 
usually altogether artificial, and often constructed of the costliest 
materials, even of gems and gold, are carried about at marriage 
ceremonies in India and at many festivals, such as the Huli, or 
annual festival of the vernal equinox. These pyramids represent 
Mount Meru and the earth, and the trees, the Kalpadraraa, or 
l^eof Ages, and the fragrant Parijata, the tree of every perfect 
gitty which grew on the slopes of Mount Meru ; and in their en- 
larged sense they symbolize the splendor of the outstretched 
heavens, as of a tree, laden with golden fruit, deep-rooted in the 
earth. Both pyramids and trees are also phallic emblems of life, 
individual, terrestrial, and celestial. Therefore, if a relationship 
exists between the Egyptian practice of decking houses at the 
winter solstice with branches of the date-palm, and the German 
and English custom of using gift-bearing and brilliantly illumi- 
nated evergreen trees, which are nearly always firs, as a Christ- 
mas decoration, it is most probably due to collateral rather than 
to direct descent ; and this is indicated by the Egyptians having 
regarded the date-palm not only as an emblem of immortality, 
but also of the starlit firmament.” 

The suggestion as to collateral rather than direct descent is 
eminently plausible. The legends already quoted show that even 
in mediseval times there was a tradition of holiness investing an 
illuminated tree which made it mystically appropriate to the 
season of the winter solstice, — z.e., the season which Christianity 
had recently redeemed from paganism by making it the birth- 
time of Christ. These traditions may have been strongly influ- 
enced by the fact that about this time the Jews celebrated their 
feast of Chanuckah (q, -y.), or Lights, also known as the Feast of 
the Dedication. Lighted candles are a feature of the Jewish feast. 
Innumerable lights must therefore have been twinkling in every 
J ewish house in Bethlehem and Nazareth at about the reputed 
time of the Saviour’s birth. It is worthy of note that the Ger- 
man name for Christmas is Weihnacht, the Night of Dedication, 
and that the Greeks call Christmas the Feast of Lights. 

These vague traditions merging together finally led to the per- 
manent establishment of the Christmas-tree. As a regular insti- 
tution, however, it can be traced back only to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. During the Middle Ages it suddenly appears in Strassburg. 
A valuable authentic manuscript of 1608, by a Strassburg burgher, 
now in a private collection in Friedberg, Hesse, describes the tree 
as a feature of the Christmas season. The manuscript of a book 
entitled “The Milk of Catechism,” by the Strassburg theologian 
Dannhauer, mentions the same subject in a similar way. For 
two hundred years the fashion maintained itself along the 
Ehine, when suddenly, at the beginning of this century, it 
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spread all over (rormany, and fifty years later had conquered 
Christendom. 

The first description of a Christmas-tree in modern literature 
is to bo found in The Nut-Cracker,” a fairy-tale, by Pouque and 
Hoffmann. 

In 1830 the Christmas-tree was introduced by Queen Caroline 
into Munich. At the same time it beat its path through Bo- 
hemia into Hungary, where it became fashionable among the 

Magyar aristocracy. 

In 1840 the Duchess Helena of Orleans bi*ought it to the Tiiile- 
rios. Empress Bjugenio also patronized it, but by the middle class 
it was still considered an intruder of Alsatian origin. In 1860 
the German residenta of Paris could procure a Christmas-tree only 
with the greatest difficulty. However, nine years later the trees 
were regularly sold in the market. In 1870 the German army 
celebrated Christmas in the church of Notro-Dame, and to-day 
Paris uses fifty thousand trees each year, of which only about 
one-fourth part are bought by Swiss, Germans, and Alsatians. The 
French plant the entire tree, with its root in a tub, so as to 
be able to preserve the tree until New Year, when it is ‘‘ plun- 
dered” 

It was the marriage of Queen Victoria to a German prince 
which led to the introduction of the Gorman custom into Eng- 
land, But a Christmas-tree, or something like it, is known to 
have played an important pai't in a Christmas pageant given in 
honor of Henry VlII., and Greville’s Memoirs under date of 
December 29, i829, mentions that ‘‘on Christmas the PrincesH 
Lievon got up a little fete such as is customary all over Gcnnany. 
Thi*eo trees, in great pots, wore put upon a long tal)le covered 
with pink linen ; each tree was illuminated with three circular 
tiers of colored wax candles, — blue, green, red, and white. Be- 
fore each tree waa displayed a quantity of toys, gloves, pockcl- 
hand kerchiefs, workboxos, books, and various articles, — •i)resentH 
made to the owner of the tree. It was very pretty. Here it 
was only for the children ; in Germany the custom extendcHl to 
persons of all ages.” 

In America the Gorman emigrant brought the tree with him, 
and it was soon taken up by all classes. 

A modern writer describes how a Christmas-tree is set up for 
all the children of the neighborhood in the groat hall of an Eng- 
lish country squire’s house. At nightfall on Cliristmus Eve the 
children, marshalled by the vicar and the village school-mist ross, 
made tl\eir way to the hall, where they took their ap|>ointcd 
places. The Christmas-tree had been drawn back iiito tfm hay- 
windows, and was hidden by the sheet now hung up for the magic 
lantern. “The squire was the showman, who expounded the 
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successive men and beasts, ships and comets, and their eccentric 
performances, with appropriate comic gravity. The children 
listened in admiring silence, which now and then broke into a 
half-suppressed murmur of delight, especially when the rat ran 
into the mouth of the old gentleman asleep in his bed, and con- 
tinued to repeat the feat over and over again. Then the last 
disk of light upon the sheet disappeared, and was succeeded by 
the twinkling of minute lights behind. There was breathless 
expectation ; the sheet was drawn back, and the tree in all its 
glory was brought into the middle of the hall. The murmur of 
half-suppressed delight came again from the rows of children, 
some of whom saw the fairy scene for the first time, while to 
others the renewal of the pleasure was perhaps even greater than 
its first awaking; and one little one whispered, in an awe-sub- 
dued voice, think it is like heaven.’ On the very top shoot 
stood an angel, with a Union Jack in one hand and a lighted red 
taper in the other ; on every branch were like tapers of red, blue, 
yellow, white, and green, skilfully fixed and counterpoised so 
that they should not set fire to the tree, nor to the smaller toys 
and trinkets hung upon the branches. All round the foot of the 
tree, and on a table near, were the larger toys for the children 
and the more useful presents for their elders. Behind was the 
gardener, with a bucket of water and a garden-syringe, — happily 
not to be needed. These fruits of the magic tree had already 
been labelled with the name of a boy or girl, children of the 
farmers or the cottagers, or the squire’s grandchildren. Each 
name was called out in succession, and the hall soon resounded 
with joyful voices intermingled with the sound of the crackers 
which were drawn with exclamations of surprised triumph: paper 
caps, and aprons, and bonnets, and mottoes in the most execrable 
verse that ever wit of man has devised. There was a due quota 
of penny whistles, trumpets, and accordions. The oranges and 
bonbons from the tree were followed by slices of cake from the 
table, till the hands and arms of every child were laden and over- 
laden. Then they gathered round the dismantled tree with its 
tapering lights and sang Hark the herald angels. This was fol- 
lowed by God save the Queen, and then the procession re-formed, 
and the happy little ones went home in the moonlight.” {Atlantic 
Monthly^ December, 1894.) 

Chrysanthemums, Feast of. (Japanese, Kiku-no-Sekku.') A 
Japanese holiday celebrated on the ninth day of the ninth month, 
or towards the end of October in our calendar, and therefore at a 
season when the kiku, or chrysanthemum, is almost the only 
flower in full bloom. A cheerful and gayly dressed multitude 
streams out to visit the places devoted to its cultivation and sale. 
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At all the family repasts during the day the leaves of chrysan- 
themum flowers are scattered over the cups of tea. It is be- 
lieved that libations so prepared have the power of prolonging 
life and strength. 

Churching of Women. This is a survival of the Jewish rite 
of purification after childbirth from ceremonial uncleanness. It 
is not enjoined as matter of obligation by either the Eoman or 
the English Church, but is recommended as a pious and laudable 
custom. In the Eoman ritual the woman, wearing a veil, kneels 
at the door of the church, holding a lighted candle with holy 
water. The priest sprinkles her, and, having recited the 23d 
Psalm, puts the end of his stole in her hand and leads her into 
the church, saying, “Come into the temple of God. Adore the 
Son of the blessed Virgin Mary, who has given thee fruitfulness 
in child-hearing.” The woman then advances to the altar and 
kneels before it, while the priest, having said a prayer of thanks- 
giving, blesses her, and again sprinkles her with hoi}’ water in 
the form of a cross. The rite is given only to women who have 
borne children in wedlock. 

In England after the Eeformation the place where the woman 
must kneel was shifted to the altar rails. The office was not used 
for unmarried women till they had done their penance, and even 
then could take place only on a Sunday or holy-da 3 ^ These re- 
Btrictions have been abolished; but it is required of a cleric that 
he satisfy himself of the woman’s penitence. 

The idea of uncleanness attached to pregnancy is ancient and 
wide-spread. It took curious forms in England. Thus, in Ellis’s 
“Historical Letters,” Third Series, ii. 22G, occurs the following: 
“There ia a certain superstitious opinion and usage among 
womoa, which is that in case a woman go with child she may 
christen (that is, be sponsor to) no other man’.s child as long as 
she is in that case.” In 1880 a woman with child i-cfused to take 
ail oath at a police court,— probably an unreasoning survival of 
the same thought. (Notes and Queries^ Sixth Series, iii. 48.) 

Churruk Poojah. (Swinging Festival.) An out-door relig- 
ious lete celebrated in honor of the goddess Kali by the Hindoos 
in many parts of India. The main feature is the swinging in 
the air of self-immolated victims on iron hooka depending from 
a cross- beam, which in its turn seesaws across tho top of a huge 
upright pole. The hooks are passed into about two and a half 
inches of the skin and flesh of the back. They are faatened by 
ropes to the end of the cross-pole, lowered by tilting for the 
purpose. Then the victim is lifted up into the air, tho body 
fairly hanging by the hooks without any auxiliary support, and 
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made to gyrate in wide circles. The victims genera*lly remain 
up, swinging about, for fifteen or twenty minutes, but they are 
lowered at any time on their making a sign. Instances some- 
times occur in which the flesh and muscles of the back give way, 
and the devotee is dashed to the ground with fatal violence. 
Accidents are rare, however. In many eases the saints are “ old 
hands,” who perform this rite from motives of gain and reputa- 
tion, and who go through their martj'rdom with great cheerful- 
ness and self satisfaction. But in many other cases they are 
novices, who offer themselves in fulfilment of a vow made to 
Siva or his spouse Kali. 

Seldom do even novices wince when the hooks are fastened, 
and the subsequent swinging in the air is invariably borne with 
composure, often with enthusiasm. Sometimes the devotee 
smokes his pipe while whirling in his lofty gyrations- It is usual 
for the devotee to take up with him fruits and flowers in his 
girdle, which he throws down to tiie crowd, who, — especially the 
female portion, — laughing and shouting with delight, rush eagerly 
to catch them in their hands or in umbrellas inverted to receive 
them. Sterile women are especially anxious to obtain the fruit 
scattered by these devotees of Siva, as a means of wiping away 
their reproach ; and wealthy childless ladies frequently send 
their servants to the festival to procure some of the auspicious 
fruit for their mistresses to eat. 

A writer in Household Words., v. 506, describes a Churruk 
Poojah which he witnessed some time in the early fifties. The 
spot was an extensive valley in the neighborhood of one of the 
leading cities of Bengal. Far as the eye could reach, it teemed 
with human life. Thousands flocked from many a point and 
pressed to where the gaudy flags and beating drums told of the 
approaching Poojah. Here a number of bamboo and leaf sheds 
had been erected, where amusements of various sorts were in 
progress or preparation. But what fixed his eye were ‘‘several 
huge poles standing at a great height, with ropes and some ap- 
paratus attached to them, the use of which I knew from report 
alone.” Eeport was speedily to be confirmed b3’’ experience. A 
young and pretty girl was the first victim. “It appeared that 
her husband had, months since, gone upon some distant dangerous 
journey, arul that, being long absent, and rumors raised in the 
native bazaar of his death, she, the anxious wife, had vowed to 
Siva, the protector of life, to undergo self-torture 6n his next 
festival if her loved husband’s life should be spared. He had 
returned, and now, mighty in faith and love, this simple-minded, 
single-hearted creature gave up herself to pain such as the 
stoutest of ®ur sex or race might shrink from. She sat looking 
fondly" on her little infant as it lay asleep in the arms of an old 
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nurse, all unconscious of the mother’s sacrifice, and, turning her 
eyes from that to her husband, who stood near in a wild, excited 
state, she gave the signal that she was ready. The stout-limbed, 
burly-bodied husband rushed like a tiger at such of the crowd as 
attempted to press too near the sacrificial girl; he had a staff in 
his hand, and with it played such a tune on bare and turbaned 



Chubeuk Poojah in a Bengai. Village. 


heads and ebony shoulders as brought down many an angry 
malediction on the player. The nurse with the infant moved 
farther away among the crowd of admiring spectators. Two or 
three persons, men and women, pressed forward to adjust the 
horrid- looking hooks. Was it possible, I thought, that those 
huge instruments of torture, heavy enough to hold an elephant, 
were to be forced into the flesh of that gentle girl I I felt sick 
as I saw the poor child stretched upon her face, and first one and 
then the other of those ugly, crooked pieces of iron forced slowly 
through the flesh and below the muscles of her back. They 
lifted her up, and as I watched her I saw big drops of perspira- 
tion starting from her forehead ; her small eyes seemed closed at 
first, and, for the moment, I fancied she had fainted ; but as they 
raised her to her feet and then quickly drew her up in the air 
high above us, hanging by those two horrid hooks, I saw her 
looking down quite placidly. She sought her husband out, and, 
seeing him watching her eagerly, gave him a smile, and, waving 
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her little hands, drew from her bosom small pieces of the sacred 
cocoanut and flung them amidst the gazing crowd. To scramble 
for and obtain one of these precious fragments was deemed a 
fortunate thing, for they were supposed to contain all sorts of 
charmed powers. 

“And now the Poojah was fairly commenced. The ropes 
which carried the iron hooks were so arranged that by pulling 
one end — which passed over the top of the pole — it swung round 
a plate of iron which set in motion the other ropes holding the 
hooks and the living operator. Two men seized on this rope, and 
soon the poor girl was in rapid flight over the heads of the crowd, 
who cheered her on by a variety of wild cries, and shouts, and 
songs. IS'ot that she seemed to need encouragement ; her eyes 
were still bent towards her husband ; I almost fancied she smiled 
as she caught his eye. There was no sign of pain, or shrinking, 
or yielding : she bore it as many a hero of the old world would 
have been proud to have done, scattering beneath her flowers 
and fruit among the busy throng. 

“ I felt as though a heavy weight were oif my mind when I 
perceived the whirling motion of the ropes first to slacken, and 
then to cease, and finally the girl, all bleeding, relieved from the 
cruel torture. They laid her on a mat beneath some shady trees : 
the women gave her a draught of cool water in a cocoanut-shell. 
But her thoughts were not upon herself : she looked anxiously 
around, and could not be satisfied until her husband sat beside 
her and their little swarthy infant was placed within her arms. 
The only care her deep and open wounds received was to have 
them rubbed with a little turmeric powder and covered with the 
fresh tender leaf of a banana.” 

Another votary was an aged mother, whose prayers (she be- 
lieved) had saved the life of her son. The vow had been made, 
and the deliverance effected, eleven years before ; but the poor 
people had never been able till then to incur the expenses of the 
offering to the god and the feast with which these solemnities are 
always closed. With the utmost heroism this aged woman en- 
dured the whole, shouting aloud with the spectators, and scat- 
tering her flowers with flurried enthusiasm. Her son, a man of 
thirty years, was present, and in a state of greater excitement 
than his mother, to whom he paid the most anxious attention, and 
to whose devotion he evidently believed he owed the continuance 
of his life. 

Other victims, of all ages and both sexes, followed, and bore 
their self-chosen tortures with similar equanimity. The British 
government has made several attempts to suppress the Churruk 
Poojah, but so recently as 1893 an artist correspondent of the 
Illustrated London News forwarded an illustrated description to 
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that paper of a festival of this sort witnessed in the neighbor- 
hood of Calcutta. 

Circumcision. According to Genesis xvii. 9-14, God gave 
Abraham the command to circumcise every male child on the 
eighth day after birth, “ and it shall be a token of the covenant 
betwixt me and you.” Christian commentators look upon this 
rite as a token that through the shedding of the blood of the 
future Redeemer remission of the original sin inherited from 
Adam could alone be obtained. It also signified that the Jews 
were cut off and separate from all other nations. By circumcis- 
ion a Jew became a party to the covenant, was consecrated to the 
service of God, and agreed to accept his revelation and obey his 
commandments. In other words, this outward sign admitted 
him to true knowledge of God, true worship of God, and true 
obedience to God’s moral law. But, inasmuch as it pointed to 
the coming of Christ, it was abolished with his advent and its 
place was "taken by baptism, which also is a sign of covenant 
with God, admitting to true worship, true knowledge, and true 
obedience. But baptism is more than circumcision ; it is more 
than a mere covenant ; it is a sacrament, whereby supernatural 
power, or grace, is given to the child to enable it to carry out the 
covenant. Christ submitted to circumcision, not because he had 
inherited the sin of Adam, or needed grace, but because he came 
to fulfil all righteousness, to accomplish the law, and for the letter 
to give the spirit. 

By the Jews circumcision is still practised with all the ancient 
ceremonies. Sometimes when the child is ill or weak it is de- 
ferred beyond the eight days mentioned in the law. A godmother 
brings the child to the place and carries it back again. But 
neither she nor any other woman is admitted to the ceremony. 
The place may be a private house as well as the synagogue. The 
godmother delivers the infant at the door to the godfather, and 
when borne within it is greeted with cries of ‘‘ Baruc Habba I” 
or “Welcome!” The Mohel, or Circumciser, is waiting among a 
circle of male friends. In a dish are all the necessaries, — a razor, 
astringent powder, rags, cotton, and oil of roses. The operation 
over, the Mohel takes a cup of wine, blesses it once, and then 
repeats a second benediction for the child, who now receives the 
name chosen for him. 

The 128th Psalm is now repeated, and then the child is handed 
back to the godmother. 

Among the Mohammedans circumcision is practised, but not 
until the boy is old enough to make his own profession of faith. 
It was a legacy from the pre-Mohammedan Arabs, who are said 
to have learned it from the Ishmaelites, the descendants of the 
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of ETagar. The custom is also derived from the Jews by the 
Egyptians, Colchians. Phoenicians, and Ethiopians, but rather as 
a method of promoting health and warding off certain diseases 
than as a religious rite. 

In the ‘‘ Romance of Lady Burton’s Life” a rather amusing 
paragraph is quoted from a letter written from Damascus: 

We went to every kind of ceremony, whether it was a cir- 
cumcision, or a wedding, or a funeral, or a dervish dance, or any- 
thing that was going on; and we mixed with all classes, and 
religions, and races, and tongues. I remember my first invitation 
was to a grand to celebrate the circumcision of a youth about 
ten years of age. He was very prettj", and was dressed in gor- 
geous garments covered with jewelry. Singing, dancing, and 
feasting went on for about three days. The ceremony took place 
quite publicly. There was a loud clang of music and firing of 
guns to drown the boy’s cries, and with one stroke of a circular 
knife the operation was finished in a second. The part cut off 
was then handed round on a silver salver, as if to force all pres- 
ent to attest that the rite had been performed. I felt quite sick, 
and English modesty overpowered curiosity, and I could not look. 
Later on, when I grew more used to Eastern ways, I was forced 
to accept the compliment paid to the highest rank, and a great 
compliment to me as a Christian, to hold the boy in my arms 
whilst the ceremony was being performed. It was rather curious 
at first to be asked to a circumcision, as one might be asked to a 
christening in England or a ‘small and early.’ ” 

Clavie, Burning of the. A curious somi-j ocular ceremony, a 
relic of some ancient pagan rite, celebrated on the 11th of Jan- 
uary (the last day of the year. Old Style) in the fishing town of 
Burghead, situated on the south shore of Moray Firth, Moray- 
shire, Scotland. The headland on which Burghead is situated 
was for ages held by the marauding 2^orsemen, ev<m after their 
final overihrow by Malcolm II. in 1010. Before the Horsemen 
set foot upon it, it is believed to have been held by the Romans, 
and to have been the nortfiernmost point reached in Britain by 
the conquerors of the world. 

On the evening of the 11th of January all the fishermen of 
the village assemble about dusk and proceed to some shop, where 
they demand a strong empty barrel. This is usually surrendered 
at once, but, if refused, it is taken by force. Another barrel, for 
breaking up, and a quantity of tar, are procured in the same way. 
A hole about four inches in diameter is made in the bottom of 
the stronger barrel, through which a stone pole five feet in length 
is inserted. The barrel is filled with tar and set on fire. The 
remaining barrel is then broken up, and stave after stave is 
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thrown into the bonfire. The Clavie, burning fiercely, is now 
siiouldored by one of the fishermen, who rushes along one of the 
streets, followed by the crowd. At the end of the street he is 
relieved by another fisherman. In this way every street in the 
village is gone through, the Clavie being replenished from time 
to time. Formerly the procession visited all the fishing-boats, 
but this has been discontinued for some time. When the pro- 
cession has passed through the village, the Clavie is deposited 
on the top of a little mound called the Durie. This mound is 
interesting as being a portion of the ancient fortifications, spared 
probably for use in this particular ceremony. On this mound 
the present proprietor (1897) has erected a small round column, 
with a cavity in the centre for the admission of the fire end of 
the polo. Here the Clavie is left to burn far into the night. It 
is then brokeii ii\y and the embers are scattered. The people 
rush upon the pieces. Every fragment is carefully gathered up 
and carried lunne to bo preserved as a charm against witehcralt. 
At one time superstition invested the whole proceedings with all 
the solemnity of a religious rite. The whole fishing population 
joined in it as an act necessary to the welfai*e of the little com- 
munity during the year about lo commence. 

No landsman can take part in the programme. Even strange 
fishermen arc forbidden to participate. About 1830 a colony of 
fishermen from Camphelltovvn (Inverness-shire) settled in Burg- 
head. After a few years’ residence they were allowed to aeeom- 
])any the procession. The strangers grew and multiplied until 
they became almost as miniorous as the Burghcaders. Feeling 
their strength, the}' decided that it would be more in accordance 
with the fitness of things if the Clavie wore burnt on the evening 
of the Slat of December instead of the 11th of January. The 
innovation was fiercely resisted, and after a })rotracled struggle 
the strangers had to succumb. A curious superstition connected 
with the ceremony is that should any one fall in the rush along 
the streets it is a sign that ho will never he present at another 
(!lavie-burning. So sure are they of this, that should tlie ( Javie- 
bearer for the time fall another at oma) seizes the iiery mass, 
and, without wuiiting for the fallen man to rise, the crowd rushes 
onward, at the imminent risk of trampling him under loot. 

This remnant of paganism, now slowly dying out in the lone 
village of Burghead, was once common throughout Scotland. 
Some say that it is of Scandinavian origin, ami others that it is 
purely (Jcltic. There is no authority for luther statement. Tlu* 
ceremony was probaldy performed by both raiUNS. It is (‘ortain 
that in tne beginning of the last century tlie kirk session of In- 
veravon forliade the heathenish custom” and took stt'ps to put 
'tdowiL A minute to that cfifect is recorded in the session-liouks. 
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Invevavon is a parish in the Highlands of Banffshire, where 
probably the foot of Norseman never trod, thus showing that ihe 
ceremony was practised by the Highlanders. 

It is believed that the mysterious rite was originated for the 
purpose of frightening witches. No doubt the belief in it among 
the fishermen degenerated into something like thatj but the 
origin of the Clavie lies deeper. The use of a stone hammer in- 
stead of an iron one in constructing the Clavie is by some held 
as indicating that the ceremony was in existence in the stone 
age. The Clavie, in short, appears to be the remnant of a religious 
belief, and is probably connected with fire-worship. {Wotes and 
Queries., Second Series, vol. ix. pp. 38, 106, 169, 269 ] Book of 
Bays., vol. ii. pp. 789-791. See also John the Baptist, St.) 

Clebach’s Fountain. A holy well in the southern slope of 
Cruachan, near Eoscommon, Ireland. The legend is that St. 
Patrick met here the two daughters of King Leoghaire, Fedelm 
and Ethna, as they came from the royal palace of Eath Crua- 
ehan to bathe in the fountain. The maidens wondered at sight 
of the venerable stranger, surrounded by his monks, and they 
questioned him eagerly as to who he was, and whence he came, 
and what king he served. When Patrick told the lofty message 
that he bore, the grace of God touched the hearts of the maidens, 
so that they believed and were baptized in the waters of the 
fountain, which the saint blessed for the purpose. They begged 
for the eucharistic bread, and after it was given them they prayed 
that they might be united to their spouse and king forever. And 
the flush of health left their cheek, and they calmly sank to sleep 
in death. Their bodies were laid side by side at Clebach’s foun- 
tain, which became one of the holy wells of Erin, famous for the 
miracles that were wrought by its waters. 

Clement, St., patron of farriers and blacksmiths. Little 
authentic is known about him, but ecclesiastical tradition repre- 
sents him as a blacksmith who was converted to Christianity in 
the reign of Domitian, became Bishop of Eome, and was mar- 
tyred November 23, a.d. 100, by being bound to an anchor and 
cast into the sea. Hence the anchor is his attribute in art. The 
church of St. Clement Danes in London had formerly an anchor 
for a vane, the parish boundaries are still indicated by an anchor, 
while the beadles bear an anchor on their staves and buttons. 

Popular English myth has added some astonishing details to 
this saint’s legend. lie is represented as the son of St. Catherine, 
as the first founder of brass, iron, and steel from the ore, and as 
the first man who ever shoed a horse. It is added that he was 
crowned king of all trades by Alfred. 
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His festival on November 23 is still celebrated in rural Eng- 
land by the children in what is known as Clemmening, which 
consists in a house-to-house quest for gratuities of apples. For- 
merly this was the custom of the blacksmiths, who added beer 
or wine to their desiderata. Hence the bibulous survival in the 
following doggerel which the children of Staffordshire sing during 
their rounds : 

Clemany ! Olemany I Clemany mine i 
A good red apple and a pint of wine, 

Some of your mutton and some of your veal. 

If it is good, pray give me a deal ; 

If it is not, pray give me some salt. 

Butler, butler, fill your bowl ; 

If thou fill’st it of the best, 

The Lord’ll send your soul to rest; 

If thou fill’st it of the small, 

Down goes butler, bowl and all. 

Pray, good mistress, send to me 
One for Peter, one for Paul, 

One for Him who made us all : 

Apple, pear, plum, or cherry, 

Any good thing to make us merry ; 

A bouncing buck and a velvet chair, 

Clement comes but once a year ; 

Off with the pot and on with the pan, 

A good red apple and I’ll be gone. 

[Notes and Queries^ First Series, vol. viii. p. 618.) 

Owing to the proximity of St. Clement’s feast to that of his 
“ mother” (November 25)t Catterning and Clemmening are often 
merged into one ceremony which spreads over three days. In 
Sussex the children sing this rhyme : 

Cattern and Clemen be here, here, here, 

(rive us your apples and give us your beer. 

One for jpeter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

Clemen was a good man, 

Cattern was his mother : 

Give us your best, 

And not your worst. 

And God will give your soul good rest. 

The blacksmiths in England still celebrate St. Clement’s Day 
locally by dressing up an effigy or one of their own number in a 
long cloak, an oakum wig, a long white beard, and a mask. This 
figure, known as Old Clem, is placed in a chair with a wooden 
anvil in front of him and in his hands a pair of tongs and a 
wmoden hammer. Sometimes he is merely made the subject of 
toasts and the presiding officer of the merrymakings. At other 
times he is taken round on an eleemosynary quest. 
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Such a procession with a live Old Clem at its head, was cele- 
brated as late as 1826 (see “ Every Day Book," vol i n ISOll 
Th apprentices of the dock-yard at Woolwich, 

speech ^ ^ occasion was made to recite the following 

" ?■ founder of brass, iron, and 

rteel, from tlm ore I have been to Mount Etna, where the god 
V ulean first built his forge, and forged the armor and thunder- 
bolts for the god Jupiter. I have been through the deserts of 
Ar^ia; through Asia, Africa, and America; through the city 
of Pongrove, through the town of Jipmingo, and all the north- 
ern parts of Scotland. I arrived in London on the 23d of I^'o- 
/ember, and came down to his Majesty’s dock-yard at Wool- 
wich to ’see how all the gentleman Vulcans came on there. I 
found them all hard at work, and wish to leave them well on the 
24th.” 


Old Clem’s memory is still kept green in many of the govern- 
ment dock-yards by mumming and feasting. The master-black- 
smiths often give their employees a wayz-goose, a leg of pork 
stuffed with sage and onions, on this dav. The Brighton Eail- 
way Company’s smiths hold an annual supper at White Horse 
Inn. The anvils used to be fired with gunpowder, but this part 
of the ceremonial has now been discontinued. 


Coat, Holy. This is the general name given to certain relics 
which are said to have been garments worn by Christ during his 
earthly life. The most famous of these is the Holy Coat pre- 
served at Trier, or Treves, in Germany, claimed to be the sex- 
less garment for which the Eoman soldiers cast lots during the 
crucifixion. It is a tunic about five feet long, cut narrow St the 
shoulders and gradually widening towards the knees. It is 
woven in one piece without seams. The material is supposed to 
be linen, but its great age prevents any exact examination. It 
is enclosed in an outer easing of purple and gold cloth, supposed 
to have been added some time in the seventh century in order to 
preserve the relic. Many miracles are claimed to have been 
performed b}^ this robe, and it is said still to possess great merit. 

Its history for the last seven hundred years is clear enough. 
But darkness shrouds the story of the relic prior to the twelfth 
century. The Church relies for proof of its authenticity upon 
a tradition that it was one of a chest-full of relics sent as a gift 
to the church at Treves by the Empress Helena to celebrate the 
conversion to Christianity of her son the Emperor Constantine. 
She herself had found the coat while on her pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem in search of the true Cross (see Croos, Invention of the). 
The cathednil in which it is now housed ^v.xs built a.d. 550 on the 
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site (still according to legend) of an ancient Eoman palace which 
was the birthplace of St. Helena. The legend goes on to say 
that in the ninth century the Holy Coat was concealed from the 
Normans in a crj^jt of the cathedral. There it remained foi- 
gotten until 1196 , when it was rediscovered and placed in the 
high altar. Just about here authentic history supersedes legend. 
In 1512 Leo X. ordered that the coat should be exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful. The multitudes who flocked to see it 



St. Helena and the Holy Coat. 


were so great that the Pope decided on a public exposition every 
seven years. Put the disturbances that followed the Eeforma- 
tion prevented the regular observance of this great religious 
festival, and during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
coat was deposited for safety in the castle of Ehrenbrcitstein, on 
the Ehine. In 1810 , with the permission of Napoleon, the 
Bishop of Treves, Mgr. Manna}’, brought the sacred relic back 
to his own city, and, in spite of the confusion of the times, a 
multitude of pilgrims, numbering over two hundred thousand, 
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visited Treves to celebrate this joyful restoration. In granting 
the desired permission, Napoleon added the characteristic condi- 
tion that the working of miracles was to be forbidden.” Hence 
a revival of the famous epigram, — 

De par le Roi, defense a Dieu 

De laire miracle en ce lieu. 

In 1844 a still more successful exposition of the Holy Coat 
took place. 

Since the Middle Ages no such pilgrimage had been known, 
and no mediaeval shrine could have attracted the same number 
of people in the same space of time, — from August 18 to October 
6, — for it is said that one million five hundred thousand devotees 
visited the high altar on which the coat was placed. They camo 
from all quarters, many from long distances, travelling on foot, 
preceded by their village priests and by surpliced boys bearing 
banners. All the inns and lodging-houses of the town were 
crammed, and not a vacant room which the owners were willing 
to let could be had after the first week for either love or money. 
But it was summer, and there was little hardship in sleeping on 
staircases, in outhouses, or even in the streets and squares, with 
the pilgrim wallets for pillows. Every morning at early dawn 
the eager sight-seers took up their posts by the cathedral doors, 
until a line of more than a mile in length was formed, so that it 
was difficult for any save the head of the procession to reach the 
coat much under three hours. The heat, dust, and fatigue ex^ 
hausted many, who fainted by the way, while the pent-up excite- 
ment of others gave way to hysteria as they made their oblations 
before the sacred object. 

There being no Napoleon to forbid miracles, they broke out 
with great violence. The most noteworthy case was that of a 
young woman, the Countess of Droste Vischering, who ap- 
proached the altar on crutches, one of her legs having been con- 
tracted by a scrofulous swelling of the knee, and after praying 
before the relic succeeded in bringing her foot to the floor and 
walking out of the cathedral, though her leg had been bent at 
an angle of nearly forty-five degrees for years. Naturally, so 
astounding a ease caused a commotion in medical as well as re- 
ligious circles. The miraculous nature, as well as the permanency, 
of the cure was disputed. It was an excellent subject for scien- 
tific inquiry, but none was made. A month after the sensational 
scene in the cathedral a physician certified that the improvement 
miraculously begun (it was not claimed that she was instantane- 
ously cured, but only that through the relic she had received the 
power to stretch the contracted member) was still in progress. 
Then the countess, who was a grand-niece of the Bishop of 

17 . 
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whimy initluHlral Ib also rich in relies, entered a cloister, 
anil the werhi heanl more of her except that she per- 

tbrinecl the nt’ a Sister of Mercy, She and her story live 

ill a i \inuiiersbtu*h ot the Cieruuin Htudetits in a ballad begiiiiiiug, — 

vt»u Drtiste Vischering, 

Vi va V m'hfriiig, 

Zuni lltKS nucb Triere ging, 

I’rl tra Triere ging. 

The scenes of 1814 were repeated and magnified in 1891, 
when the Ihity iVnic was once more exposed to adoration. 

I'he ceremonies on August 2(1, and lasted six weeks. They 

ojieiieil iti an impreHnive manner. ‘‘ After the provost had read 
the protocol iif tiio last locking- up of the relie last year,*' writes 
II corrcHpoiident tif the 'Ltmdon iSVandon/, “ the cathedral arohi- 
tccl iiiitl t ’Wo oilier gent lemen opened the high altar and broke 
large niivsscH *4' stoiii^ out of it with lieavy crowbars. A box 
aboui two iticIroH king was then lifted out and opened, and a 
long iliHouiicnt and a suuilku' box, covered with leather, were 
tiiken out. Idio hitter was <ipeiuHh when a third box, of metal 
ebsetl with nix seiiN and mintuining the sacred garment, <'ame to 
tight. On lliin thiril \mx lay another document. Bishop Korum 
then thriov a red cloth mer the third box, and bore it himself, 
iissisfcd by tli«^ t%% the treasure-chamber, where it wan 

opemni alter the soaln luul been exatuiued and found intact. The 
bishop then took out the saeretl garment, which was iUiveloped 
in blii«\ red, ami white silk wrappers, 'fhese the bisiiop re- 
nioveil, and tloui spread out the coat on the table. He then read 
the piiHSiige III St, J^dm’s (tospel referring to tlu^ (‘out, and then 
litimilleil llic {MU*rHoiis invitetl to set^ it. Nobody, iiowever, was 
iillowe*l to ioucli it, ihiH privilege being rc.Horvisi for the bishop 
atone,"' 

The re lie was i^xlultited in its full kmgth and breadth, hanging 
in im oiikcn :Htirino. Umnl with white silk, opmi in fr<mt, ami 
dniped with tomfly nilk, adcirtUHl with braid and tassels of gohl, 
(In the iiiaiii :H|iiriM.»f thocathednd had been crectisl a large tlag^ 
sliitl’ tpuii wlikdi, iliirtng the expoHith>n of the ndic, there 
fbi.ifcit II flag wif.li $1 red cross on a white grotuub A thousand 
eili/euiH «if 4*re%'e-4 wuitched beside (he relic iluring the expoMition. 

'file llerlin I’orrc-Hpoiiileiit <if the New York Hentid i'ahletl as 
follows iiitdrr date of August 20, IHOl: ^*'4'he garnmnt known 
as the ffoiv font was ex pose 1 1 to view this morning in tlmeallie-^ 
driii lit Two ICidghts of Malta in full <Histunte, with 

druwfi s%riir*N in flieir hiiinls, stomi on either side t»f the shrine 
eiirloHiiig the liolyi’fiat case, whk-h was surnnindci! by lall 
tigtiled riiiidlc^ieiclcs and surmounted by a large g#dd mm. 


I 
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There was an impressive scene in the sanctuary. Over a hun- 
dred. priests assisted in the pontifical high mass which followed 
the unveiling of the Coat. The cathedral was richly decorated 
lot* th© occiision, and was packed to the doors with people The 
white surplices of the choir, the gorgeous vestments of the 
priests, the scarlet uniforms of the Knights of Malta, the count- 
flickering in every nook and corner, the prismatic rays 
filtering through the old windows, the strange congregation com- 
posed of people of many nations and all walks of' life, formed a 
picture not often seen Bishop Korum during the course of his 
address earnestly urged the faithful to unite in revering the gar- 
ment from which power and virtue proceed. The nave of the 
cathedral was then cleared, so as to enable the municipal author- 
ities and the parochial societies to march up to the shrine of the 
Holy” Coat and venerate that relic. Treves is overflowing with 
pilg^rims and with visitors. The streets are filled with proces- 
sions of all descriptions, and sacred banners, crosses, and lighted 
candles are to be seen on all sides. During the whole time the 
Holy Coat is on exhibition about twenty excursion trains a day 
will arrive at Treves, a very great number fora Continental city, 
and a large temporary railroad station has been built for the 
pilgrims ; but in order that the town may not be overcrowded 
the diflerent bands of pilgrims, led by their priests, will only be 
permitted to remain one night in town. Arriving, say, in the 
evening, they will march the next morning in procession to the 
cathedral, and must leave town the same evening, in order to 
make way for other religious bodies of people.” 

Hext to the relic at Treves the most famous of all Holy Coats 
is that at Argenteuil. This also claims to be the seamless gar- 
ment of Christ. Legend traces it back to the Roman soldier who 
won it by lot. The record declares that it was bought from this 
soldier and guarded vigilantly in various countries till it came 
into the possession of the Empress Irene, who sent it to Charle- 
magne. The latter presented it to his daughter Theodrada, Ab- 
bess of Argenteuil. 

This coat is about five feet long by three and a half feet 
wide. The left sleeve is missing, and a large piece has been 
taken from the left side. The garment is hand-woven, and is of 
camels’ hair. It lies in a casket, and has a reddish tone like that 
of a dried rose. Every afternoon from Ascension Day to Whit 
Monday the shrine in which the relic is kept is carried in pro- 
cession through the Argenteuil church. The garment is ex- 
hibited in its entirety only at rare intervals, as it is placed under 
seal by the Bishop of Yersailles, in whose diocese Argenteuil is. 
He alone has authority, with the sanction of the Pope, to open 
the casket. In the year 1862 Pope Pius IX. secured a small 
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fragment of the garment, and the other two small pieees were 
cut off at the same time. These pieces are in two small caskets 
which the faithful are allowed to kiss while kneeling at the altar. 
It is said that the relic has recently been examined with a 
microscope, and that traces of what was believed to be blood 
were found on it. Miraculous cures are alleged to have been 
effected by means of this relic. Lord Clifford’s eldest son, the 
Count de Daraas, and the Marquis of Hareourt, are among those 
said to have been cured. 

The Holy Coat of Argenteuil has recently been submitted by 
the Bishop of Yersailles to a close examination at the hands of 
experts of the G-obelins Factory, They report that the cloth is a 
sort of bunting, the texture of which is not close, but soft and 
light. The warp and weft are of exactly the same thickness 
and nature. The garment has been woven on a loom of the most 
primitive kind. The raw material of the texture is fine wool. 
They found a complete identity, both as to raw material and 
manufacture, in the fabric examined and in the ancient fabrics 
found in Christian tombs of the second and third centuries of 
our era. Samples of the coat were also submitted to several 
distinguished chemists, who report that the stains in them were 
produced by human blood. From all the circumstances of the 
analysis they presume this blood to be very ancient.” {Antiquary^ 
December, 1893.) A paper contributed by Emile Gautier to the 
New Science Review (Hew York) for October, 1894, gives further 
particulars. 

Other coats said to have belonged to Christ are preserved at 
Moscow, Yenice, aud other places. The pious Catholic explains 
their existence by saying that Christ probably had several gar- 
ments during the thirty three years of his life. Therefore they 
may all be genuine. As to the question which is the seamless 
coat gambled for by the soldiers, the majority of Catholics will 
cast their vote for the relic at Treves. 

Coat of Mohammed. This Mohammedan counterpart to the 
Holy Coat of Treves is preserved at Constantinople in the shrine 
of Eski-Serai, and is exhibited to the adoration of the faithful 
twice in every hundred years. The last exposition was in 1896. 
The Holy Coat of Mohammed, according to tradition, was pre- 
sented by the Prophet to a Yemen dervish, Was-ul-Karani, as a 
token of gratitude for his services in discovering the use and 
preparation of coffee. It is a kind of chukva, or robe, with flow- 
ing sleeves somewhat similar to Western dressing-gowns, which 
is worn in the Levant by those whom foreigners are accustomed 
to designate as Turks of the old school. It is needless to add 
that its color is green, — the hue above all others sacred to the 
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Prophet. The extent to which the garment is venerated by all 
true believers may be estimated from the fact that the most 4er- 
ished title of the Sultan is Hadum-ul-Haremeen, or guardian of 
the holy relic. The coat was brought to Constantinople by the 
bultan Sehm I., along with the keys of the holy cities of Mecca 
und. Medina, from Cairo, where all had been preserved until that 
time in the keeping of the Caliphs. The shrine in which it was 
placed by Sultan Selim, and where it has remained ever since 
until this day, is within the precincts of the Imperial Treasury 
at G-ulchane. 

The last exposition of the Prophet’s coat was made in 1895. 
The Sultan left his palace in company with old Osman Ghazi 
Pasha, the hero of Plevna. Alighting at the Bab-ul-Saida, or 
Sublime Porte, he, with his own hands, unlocked, by means of a 
massive golden key, the silver grating or cage which protects 
the Holy of Holies from intrusion by the profane. With an- 
other key of the same precious metal he proceeded to open a 
huge cupboard or box composed of the purest and most massive 
gold, and to extract therefrom a bundle, which he placed on a 
silver table of great beauty. One by one the Sultan then re- 
moved the forty outer cloths in which the Holy Coat was 
wrapped up, until the last but one was reached. The latter 
consists of some thin, transparent kind of gauze, and is left 
intact. For no mortal eye may behold nor human lips touch 
the saci'ed relic unshrouded. Eeverently, and with every token 
of the utmost veneration, the Sultan bent and kissed the dingy- 
looking bundle, his example being followed by the Sheik-ul- 
Islam, the Grand Yizier, and the various chief dignitaries of the 
realm according to their rank, during which time verses of the 
Koran were chanted by the ulema. 

Subsequently all the men withdrew, and, under the guidance 
of his highness Yaver Aga, the grand eunuch of the imperial 
seraglio, the Valide Sultana, or mother empress, along with the 
various wives of the monarch and princesses of the family, ap- 
peared upon the scene and likewise paid their respects to the 
Holy Coat. As soon as they had closed their devotions and 
departed, the Sultan carefully wrapped up the bundle again in 
the nine-and-thirty wrappers which he had removed, after which 
he replaced it in its gold cupboard, locked it, as well as its silver 
cage or grating, and returned to his palace at Yildiz Kiosk be- 
tween a double line of troops, who kept a path open through the 
vast multitude of people for the imperial procession. In the 
evening the Sultan sent to all those who had been present at 
this ceremony small white cambric handkerchiefs with the verses 
of the Koran embroidered on them, which had been specially 
consecrated at Mecca for the purpose. 
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Besides this, splendid presents were made by the Padishah to 
the Sheik-ul'Islam, the primate of the Turkish Church, and also 
to Yaver Aga, a coahblack and gigantic negro, who is addressed 
as Your Highness” and ranks with the Grand Yizier and bears 
the title of “"Dar ul Sadr Aghassi,” which rendered in English 
means “ he whose post is behind the door of the sanctuary of 
bliss.” The Grand Yizier and the ministers also received 
tokens of imperial good will in the shape of jewelry and decora- 
tions. 

Cocoanut Day. A Hindoo festival celebrating the concilia- 
tion of land and sea. It is thus described by the Times of India^ 
September, 1896 : 

‘‘ Cocoanut Day — the conciliation of Hep tune — has just been 
celebrated in India. God Neptune is a most important deity, 
and it is always advisable to keep him in good humor. There is 
no saying otherwise how his friend Yaruna may blow the mon- 
soons. The cocoanut day, of course, marks the subsidence of 
god Neptune’s playfulness, when the hoarj^ deity made some fun 
by leading the ' floating palace’ of the humans a nice little dance 
on his frisky waves. 

“We set about god Neptune’s propitiation in right royal style. 
Brahmins, of course, come in as the pivot of the affair. We all 
of us — unless we are too old, or sickly, or lame, or too much 
engrossed in self-admiration — repair to the sea-shore, taking 
with us a lot of materials of worship, as an offering to the water- 
deity. We move some distance into the water; the Brahmin 
stands in the middle and recites hymns; and we, surrounding 
him, respectfully offer our cocoanuts, and flowers, and milk, and 
sugar-candy, and fragrant powders, to the sea-god. One supreme 
honor still remains behind, and we render it. We make lights, 
and wave them before the pacified divinity. Most of us formerly 
used to throw the cocoanuts right into the sea, but, as the Brah- 
mins took them up and made them their own, we now, in order 
to save trouble to the holy men, give them straight into their 
hands. 

“In Kurrachee and other ports they throw the cocoanuts into 
the sea, where Mussulman boat-people get hold of them and sell 
them later to the Bunnias in the bazaar, whence they come back 
to us as edibles. These Mohammedan boat-wallahs are expert 
swimmers; and though the little Arab fellows at Aden and Port 
Said, we are told, perform some marvellous feats of diving, in 
bringing up silver coin thrown to them, their Moslem confreres 
of the Indian ports are not less expert in personal navigation. 
Once our offerings to the deity are made, it matters not to whom 
they go. So it is perfectly indifferent to us whether the Brah- 
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min youngsters eat the cocoanuts or Moslem boat-people collect 
them in boatfuls. 

‘‘There is no particular reason why cocoanuts, of all nuts, 
should be offered to the water-deity. Any other fruits too may 
be offered. Only the coeoanut is the tropical fruit par excellence^ 
and, as it is pre-eminently ‘ watery,’ we imagine god Neptune 
may just fancy it better. But we do not simply give the cocoa- 
nuts to the Brahmins: we accompany them with some money 
present. Nothing can be given to the Brahmins unless her 
majesty’s coin accompanies the gift. But they eminently de- 
serve it, on some occasions. In ceremonies in which ablutions 
or any sort of ‘water-taking’ comes in, we do the thing and 
pass on. But the Brahmins remain constantly in the water, 
ministering to every succeeding batch, — which means standing 
several hours together in wet. And yet they never develop 
bronchitis. I suppose it is a case of adaptation to the spiritual 
environment.” 

Collop Monday. The Monday before Shrove Tuesday, so 
called because, says Hone, “ it was the last day of flesh-eating 
before Lent, and our forefathers cut their flesh meat into collops, 
or steaks, for salting and hanging up until Lent was over.” 
Polydore Yirgil says of this season ‘‘ that it sprang from the 
feasts of Bacchus, which were formerly celebrated in Eome at 
the same period.” Collop Monday, therefore, may be only an 
adaptation from the heathen. In confirmation it may be added 
that at this period the Eton boys write verses to Bacchus. 

Verses are still written and put up on this day, but the young 
poets are not confined to eulogiums on the god of wine. Never- 
theless the day still retains its old name of Bacchus. In Corn- 
wall the day is termed Hall Monday. About the dusk of the 
evening it is the custom for boys, and in some cases for those 
who are above the age of boys, to prowl about the streets with 
short clubs, and to knock loudly at every door, running off to 
escape detection on the slightest sign of a motion within. If, 
however, no attention be excited, and especially if any article 
be discovered negligently exposed or carelessly guarded, then 
the things are carried away, and on the following morning are 
discovered displayed in some conspicuous place, to expose the 
disgraceful want of vigilance supposed to characterize the owner. 
The time when this is practised is called “ Nickanan night and 
the individuals concerned are supposed to represent some imps 
of darkness who take advantage of unguarded moments. 

On the following evening (Shrove Tuesday) the clubs are 
again in requisition ; but on this occasion the blows on the door 
keep time to the following chant : 
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N k'kti, Jilt’kH, nnli ; 

«liv !it.- ... 111 .. J.iuu-:ik.-. Htul thun I’ll be gone. 

riiii. it \i^ii III,* ® 

I'k l!u**'%V II 

Xtui 4muu \uiir UuMt'si .sluill ooiue. 

.X (ht Rmmi InHfiintum of Cormwallfo?' 1842 : 
queriea, Firsit Senes, vol. xu. p. 297 .) 

Ill !i«‘*i!4liborli«itiil ill Okehaiiiptou, Kii^huui, 

liid riiiklreii r^mt\4 la the tlitlVretit houses iu tho parish < in 
ihiy, ^^nrviilly by Iwoh uihI throes, and chant tho toiiowing 
vema, hy ‘^^ay of" t^xinictinir trom the iiunutoH sundrv eontrh 
lull 10114 of thnir. Init ter. haifiieiiee, etc., to turnisli out the 

idvo ii pancake, 

tif a ft»r niy lahMt% 

l-*f a 4i’*li iif »»r ii pitH'e of brt'ad, 

i*r W'liat y-'^’U Ui reader. 

I 4*’’*'* |»y the lali'li 
’‘Pliere'’! ioaie-lliitat catch; 

I 4«»«s l»y l\\o 41 rs 11*4 
Tiie$*r'’i 1 % ilaiiu’ within. 

'‘l’ra|*. {r»|,»|Hic 4 thr**w, 

tii%e i4ie lay aiiiia|a, aa«l I'll In* 

Tlio nl»o\-e 14 flic iiiaHi papulur Vi'rsion, anti tluMine indii^tnious 
til llie , loll iii«*re in uiiothcr set, which was intrtHiuccti 

iitifiic yrar’^ a:y-» lyv a tale HehoMl nustrt^ss, who was a native tif 
iiudliet* |ni.rt ilie toeintry. wltiTc ht'r vt^rsion wa.s (*ustomury : 

SUr...veti4e %% ju-dt at hami, 

Afi’l »>"> r««iic* a--4irMviui| ; 

Frav. :tnve 4Mae-ihitH^, 

An Mf a dusiipliiei, 

ttr n, mC ertn»|*h' cienva*, 

« If y»oif it it5akOie» 

IJ” 4 % >4 p.ili^'ake. 

'|'t,'i|'.., srapi’ln^ thosW, 

cut, rio.iin|.H, iiati 141 he y,o. 

fim « ill >>» ill iIh’ itfii'liiini'InHiii nC Siilinburv. 

(.V. ,r/j .in I Fir^l ;HrrieH, vid. v. p, 77 ; }**»puliir AntiipifJu'A, 

|«ltl, vmI 1 p tkj I 

Coklfllh-ail, Si. ?: rii:i bilfi ;i a faunnH Irish Miint, a native Ilf 
ivha •.d’aui with twelve hrathcr niunk.H travellni 

n. io 1/r.u, e i.iusi te I the iiiaaa-oerie'^ of Ln.vcuil and Fanfainc, 
%\x* till, 'lie*' I hi, liUf f d'lH'adMre luHiu-imihly iiecatHt'* his va-iirH 
iiiHiis'ilr I pMU4*.s Ml hillli did not aj^ree wnth those oh the Frank* 
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ish Church, but really because of the freedom he used in repri- 
manding that prince for his libertinism), and finally retired into 
Italy, where he founded a religious house at Bobbio, near Nai)les. 
At the latter place he died on ISTovember 21, 615, which is the 
date on which he is commemorated. ’ 

^ A small fragment of the original tomb of St. Columban, with 
Its inscription, still remains in the church dedicated to the saint 
at Bobbio. The body itself was removed from its original grave 
in 1482, and placed in a new marble shrine beneath the altar in 
the midst of the crypt or pbterranean church at Bobbio. But 
the entire body of the saint was not suifered to remain there. 
In accordance with a custom that prevailed in the latter part of 
the Middle Ages, the head or skull was in 1514 detached and 
placed in a beautifully wrought silver shrine that takes the 
form of a mitred bust. It is now kept in the sacristy of the 
church that bears his name. Other relics of the saint kept in 
the same sacristy are wooden cups, a little bell, and a knife, the 
latter of such virtue that bread cut with it is never liable to cor- 
ruption or putrescence, “ and if women eat this bread when 
nursing it causes an abundance of milk, and moreover has great 
efficacy against the bites of mad dogs and against fevers.” 
(Margaret Stokes : Six Months in the Ajpennines,) Miss Stokes 
adds a full account of the hermitage of La Spanna, near Bobbio, 
w^here, on the summit of a cliff, is a hand-print in the rock, said 
to have been marked by the impression of the palm (spanna) of 
St. Columban’s hand, which is still believed to possess healing 
virtues for sufferers who place their palms upon it. 

Commencement. In English and American colleges, the 
day when degrees are conferred, the day when the graduating 
classes commence bachelors (or lawyers, or doctors, or what not). 
The term is now extended to academies and primary schools of 
all grades. In the medimval universities graduation was simply 
the conferring of a qualification and right to teach (or, in the 
case of law and medicine, to practise). 

Commencement, then, existed at first for those taking what 
are now called the higher degrees, and was the time when young 
men ceased to be pupils and commenced to teach. The bach- 
elor’s degree marking the end of the trivium, or preparatory 
course, was first given at Paris ; and it seems that the bachelors 
wei'c required to serve an apprenticeship at teaching, as a part 
of their preparation for the master’s degree. The student hav- 
ing performed the requirements of the trivium, he was named a 
bachelor by the masters of that subject, and had now the right 
to wear a round cap, and not only the right, but the obligation, 
to teach freshmen. He was then said incipere in artibus (‘‘ to 
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etimnu^KH^ in arts*). Ileiiee, evon when oxtendod to the gradu 
ftfioii tif hmdudiirs, C\iiiuiioiu‘ernent ntill carriod the implication 
«if tHiiitmeiiciiig to touch, llio requirement that all graduatcB 
fthould swerve as teachers was gradually relaxed, till teadiing was 
made entirely opiioiiul, aiul ikumuenecment eaiuc to he, as at 
present, Hiiiiply the iKHaashui when degrees of all grades were 
eoiiferriHh 

*‘'riiere is im season nu»re delightful than Ot)mmeiiC‘ement. 
Every year that, long, sparkling hilhnv of youth breaks upon the 
slmre ol' iiiaiilMn«l. uiitl ian*li suceessive wave is as fresh and heau- 
tiftil UH all it^ pretlcccssors, ddie president of a college annually 
cHiiifroiiting the gruduuliiig elass, under the same eireumstaneo 
of siiiiiiiirr unti rti^es, with the same associations, the same tender 
rceo! lection?^, the same eiiger anti proud anticipations, must feel 
liiiiiSi^f to he a jierpeliuil ytiuth; and if he gives a hlessing to 
the cla^s imf tfuiw tht^ etass leave with him its benetliction. 
II iH attitmie, indeed, is that of Mentor, hut. he must feel that his 
itiiinsel sprtng.s tVeiiii experlenee, and, being addressed io those 
who liuvr eycpeine-iice yet to gain, it is, after all, a kind t»f fairy 
lore, a sitiipng in an uiikfiowu tongue. 

Iliif there has gafheroii unmnd ( 'ommeneemetit a multitude 
of tlelo^ldful oeea:Hitin:H ull ladattui to selndarly sympathy and 
uipt t;ikiio4 preertieuee even of the espeeial fuuetioti 
of the ’HeiHeUi. IIh* eia.'^s day i’Xi*reises of (lu‘ graduating class, 
the ri»unioiiH of ultiiiiid, with I heir oratioris and dinners, the social 
fcHtiviilH of the itreekdelter stadtUies, from that of the veuerahle 
Alfdia or !*!ii heta Kappa thovn to the very last Omega of the 
iiiy.Htic iduirucIrr-H, iiiid all tlu^se Indd at tlu* ehajjtcr houses or 
rooms., for II day or two proctnling < 'ommcn<*cmeiit. Day itself, 
with ever.v Iona of hierary %^xerelse nud siudul imtertaiumctit in 
the liiclyiiifang iiiiuiient iif tlic y«uir, ctnuhine to throw a 

speil of June ronuiftce over young and sUH(*cptihle hearts, wldeh 
i! not. only deliglitful. luit ''ptuanunent, ami gives^to the (’one 
iiieneeliieiii Heiioiii II .siiogtilur ptiwer/’ (itKoitOK W. (.UjiTis.) 

CofUfUCfcial Dsiy* '^hi !teeemf»er Uh 18115. a banquet was 

}nd*l lit Itelmiifiietf .H III K.OW Yo*rk by three humlred of its promi- 
nent cili/.eiis,, under lli« |.|iiH{tiee.H iif the ( t,mt and 
/Vie.e Eurrnd, lo r.rd.ehnit.e iiol mily (lie <‘entennry of the pni.ili- 
eatifiii of lliH tlie oiliest eiiiiHiiereiid paper in the Ciiuntry, hiil 
iihti ihiit. *4 t-he p.iiSH|ig«- Ilf the treaty «»f amity, eiUuineree, and 
iinviifiiliei.i heHver‘ii itreul Hrituiu ittid tht^ Tnited States whieli 
led liiiwllv to the Ihiititiiiiii of the newspnptu* on iJeeemlser Hf 
ITtCi, At dial hiinquet it %v.a.H determined that the^EJthof Ee.. 
eriiiher de»iil4 heiingdrlli he tlenominaled ( ’ommereial Day and 
ulnmltl Im mAphmtrnl hy im liiintiiil Imuqtiet of the leatling mer^' 
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ctants and business-men of New York, in honor of the com- 
mercial treaty. 

The treaty Itself, however, it should be borne in mind, has no 
direct connection with the day. The treaty had been negotiated 
by John Jay of New York, who had been sent over for the 
purpose by Washington as Envoy Extraordinary of the United 
States, wns ratified by the Senate, and formally approved by the 


Ihe treaty secured to the United States freedom on the seas, 
privilege to trade with Great Britain, the withdrawal of all 
British posts from our territories, and a policy of non-inter- 
ference by the mother-country in affairs concerning the United 
States. 

The confidence it inspired in the business world by its recog- 
nition of this country as a treaty power, and the immediate ad- 
vantages it brought to American commerce, are shown in the 
fact that the foreign trade of the United States almost doubled 
in the single year following its making. But unfortunately it 
was arranged at a time when the American people were smarting 
under a sense of bitter wrong inflicted by Great Britain. Hence 
its many advantages were not at first fully appreciated. Polit- 
ical partisanship attacked it blindly, and the great party then 
clamoring for an alliance with France denounced it fiercely. In 
its support the calmer counsels of such statesmen as Washing- 
ton and Hamilton, representing the conservative and substantial 
elements of the nation, finally prevailed, and the treaty was 
adopted. Time has too fully demonstrated the wisdom of this 
measure to make necessary a discussion of the long-since refuted 
arguments by which its consummation was opposed. The era it 
ushered in was for the nation one of progress and prosperity 
unprecedented. 


Confetti, This is an Italian word signifying, literally, “ con- 
fectionery,” and as such entirely applicable to the small hard 
bonbons which were formerly exchanged as missiles during the 
Carnival. Those bonbons are now, however, known as coriandoli^ 
and the term confetti is applied to their cheaper and therefore 
more popular substitutes, — hard lime pellets of the size of a hail- 
stone and quite as hard, — which are carried around in a bag by 
maskers and thrown with a tin ladle. Originally the confetti 
were done up in paper, to mitigate the sting of their impact, but 
this mercy is seldom observed at present. The custom has passed 
over to Paris, and is especially practised at the fetes of Mi-Careme 
(Mid-Lent, q. v.) and Mardi-Gras (Shrove Tuesday, q. v.). But 
there only the paper and the name confetti are retained. The 
hard missiles have been eliminated. French confetti (the name 
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iw made out of thin paper of 
s properly plural, like ^'^i^fo^fleather tack head. 
lUolors, cut into an article in Harper s 

Miss Constance description of the manner in 

C». 

“'™In w«t»bi»g org«nimtioi> and 

8he says, “ I was Jould resolve itself into. Across 

temperament c®^^®*^^-p gian lady who in the fury ofhCT at- 
the way was a excitement of a Bacchante. 

tacks had „t her whose pure fresh face, timid but 

was an English girl next her,^.^ demeanor were as typica,! 
accurate shots, and ^ r)„ M;aurier drawing. On our own ba- 
of her nationality as iollity and vivacious enjoyment 

cony there was such ^ frl the ideal of a man s re- 
in the sport as make ® ^ ^ hellw, despite its canaille char^ 

sponsiveness m Ju". ®r° e were 

acter, was now fudof eucnan^ of confetti fire ; 

laughter and unrth, and q students filliug their bags with 

thefe were young Erendi a t Moltke s tactics 

shot, and young German |^,eu Eomans themselves 

to bear on their tiu-^le throw g 

much as they Uan officers, at least, are men before 

riot of mimic figtitmg^ ^^^t to try their luck before the 

they are Eomans, too confetti is to be 

battery of discriminating cy rTim'nlimentary. Its intensity 

LfeTL CXeto ot”h?ob“«t. G „hHe™hed 

to be looked upon » FOO^ of 

flirtations that grow out oi ^ admirable shooting announced 

there was a young Italian wno indiscriminate in 

him an expert. His ure mndel in the head as unerringly 
its aim, hitting the Heapolita _ . nose. But soon his 

ShUad pelted a Half hid- 

practised eye discovered a taige ^ opposite 

den behind the ®f'^^®^V«u -furvoun| woman, whose nationality 
was the figure of hi dark eyes and the child- 

betrayed itself m the dusky gj enjoyment 

like nawte with which she aban ^ Her wire mask lay 

of the scene. She was fipit® ' , iggj,ind her huge feather fan 
in her lap, her dipper b®side it^ » “ b j^^^ggnse before her. 
she was laughing heartily at so neighbor covered the 

1” So bail. V wifl. the quioknoo. of 
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Italian temperament to take fire, dropped her fan, seized her 
dipper, and, seeing then what manner of man her antagonist 
was, loaded it to the full, and returned a shot as effective as his 
own. For the next half-hour the fight went on, the most serious 
damage resulting from the now equally active interchange of 
glances. There is nothing more characteristic of the Carnival 
season than these swiftly born mimic fights, beneath the artifice 
of which there as suddenl}^ leaps into life the flashing fire of 
a flirtation.” 

Compare the Koman custom with the more chic and gracious 
confetti-throwing of the French as described by a correspondent 
of the Louisville Courier- Journal writing from Paris under date 
of March 18, 1896. Confetti,” he says, “ are thrown on you to 
make you beautiful, and before a fete is over you are very beau- 
tiful indeed, both inside and out, as confetti get down j’our back, 
and when you disrobe at night there is a shower of confetti, 
and, behold, the inside of your undershirt is like a flower-garden 
in the spring, and the bottoms of your shoes shine darkly with 
confetti, and you wonder whether you will have to go to a doc- 
tor to-morrow to have that piece of confetti taken out of your 
eye, and whether confetti are digestible, and try to swallow that 
papery dryness at the bottom of your throat. The French all 
delight to make strangers beautiful first. Every one has a hand- 
ful of confetti for the American, and so you warm with the 
pretty compliment, and a red 63-0 and a dry throat are nothing, 
for 3 'ou see the stars and stripes waving in a shower of confetti 
thrown by the French people. 

“ Generally there are three days of confetti-throwing before 
Lent begins. This 3 ’ ear more confetti were thrown than ever 
before. It was estimated by one of the daily papers that one 
million five hundred thousand pounds were sold the three days 
preceding Lent. The price of confetti varies. On the lashion- 
able boulevards where the rich walk, the price is from thirty to 
forty cents a pound. In the poorer quarters they sell for from 
fifteen to thirty cents a pound. The last da^r the price gener- 
ally goes up ten cents a pound everywhere. Striking an average 
of twenty cents a pound, three hundred thousand dollars was 
spent in three days to make people beautiful. 

Confetti were introduced in Paris five ^-ears ago. The}" came 
out at a ball at the Moulin Eouge. A little cupful cost two sous, 
and none were tnrown in the streets that year. The confetti 
were such a success that a great deal was manufactured the next 
year, and the price came down, and the poor could buy confetti 
and give the rich back handful for handful. Since then each 
year the streets have been covered with a deeper and deeper 
layer of confetti. Until this year it was the custom when the 
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ftiiifelti Wi'iv im irieli tlmp m tlu' 8t roots to grab up handfuls and 
throw thoiii. ^ Tho autlioritios ordorod this stopped, hoeauso dust 
was mixod wiiii the t‘iiiifotci and dust will not make one beauti- 
ful. Mainly arc^ouitt^of this <uxior, the oonfetti were much 

deeper this year than before. In tlio Boulevard des Italiensthey 
were five iiielies deep the last night of the fetes. Walking was 
more fatiguiot^ tliaii in six inehes of snow. 

**At Mi»t’areiiie ami Mardi-CJras there is a parade, and the 
people all tint Iti siH' it, ami when it has iiassed right then 
begins the dittVivnee between Framm and the ihiitcd States. In 
Ameneii the wleib.' shiiw is over, and the people go home won- 
dering wlietlier il was really worth waiting an hour after the 
iidverll?siHl liiiie m In Fraiu*e the parade is just an ineident, 

iiiitl the real fiin aiiil eonfet tin browing begin jifter the parade 
has gone by. liverv otie tmys a suek of confetti and starts out 
loolctiig tor thieve they make beautiful. The men throw 

at the woineii, and the %%nurieii at the men. A pretty vvomun is 
Siam eiivered, with eo.nf%dti, a handsome man too. Many a battle 
takes plare. A wmnitn receives a bamiful <if confetti in her fuee 
and lotiks iiful sees around her innoeent-looking men, all with 
their hands down. She looks closer, and detects a smile under 
the black moiiHiaelie of the youtig nuiu in the gray overeoat. A 
HiHsitid later tbiit young inatfs fat^e is fidl of confetti, and before 
lie can detciid Idniwdf anoflier handful hliuiis him, Tlu* young 
wiiiiiaii lliinks has %von, ami passes on, Imt hefire she lum 
liikeii four sleti.'H a hand t\*mu behind douses her face in eonfetti. 
She turio, iind there is that y<Hing man in the gray <»vercoat, 
daring her to uome iiii. She got*H down into her suck of cum 
feiti, mid tries tii gel liold 4if enough to bury that young man, 
wiun wdien slriuii, inters a cry as if his heart was piererd, and 
flies, mid the young wuuniiii, tUtshe<l with success, pursues him. 
He turns siiddeiil) amt tliids her unprepared and tmiptics his 
wlioii' sack of roiiletii in her face, Before she has reeovered her 
hreaili tie iiii.s liiiiiglit another sack of c’onfetti nml emptietl that 
oii tier, iitid iiidesH %||c corifesseH herself heuten in a <*onti’.Ht where 
it is m*«t winning and wiiiiianly to be weakest, he may buy out 
the wdiole of the roiifelti market. 

** Nil olio iiitisi gel iiisgry, for that is impolite, and impoliteneHs 
i^ftfioekiiig on II tr:|.eo|ii% in Paris, Herejs th*^ reprimuud which 
il v«uing woiitiiii reenvell wdio ditl not smile and say “ thank yoif 
ivlirii a v^uiiig iriiiii got the liest of her. At first the young 
woiiiim had the iifiper hand in the confetti tdirowirig, and it was 
great fine itowtwer, lti»^ y*mng wairnan did iit»i have oviu'ctmt^- 
ptirkel#, find her ronfblli siioii gliVm out. But she did Jiaye an 
lltiihrrdb, iiml, riisliiiig otil of the deime cloud of t'onfetti, she 
gaff Itif^voiitig mail a pokit in tln^ ribs. The erowil imlignantly 
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int6rf*6red at one©, t6lling li6r that sh© was no proper youn<y 
woman. Th© umbrella had dropped from her hand^ A man 
picked it up, and, opening it and raising it above his head, said 
that an umbrella was to keep off the sun and rain. ‘See’ he 
said, pointing to the end of the handle, ‘this is not* sharp, ’and 
cai\not be used effectively as a sword,’ and, bowing low, he re- 
turned the umbrella to her. Then the crowd told her to go 
home and to learn how to behave herself before she came out 
on another fete-day. 

“ The shopkeepers have fun with one another. One loads up 
with confetti and rushes into his neighbor’s store and rushes out 
again, leaving behind him a man in a cloud of confetti. Later 
the compliment is returned, and several such visits back and 
forth are made during the day. A party of men and women 
enter the cafe, and from their innocent bearing one would never 
suspect that they are on mischief bent. There is a signal, and 
with a ‘Vive la Eepublii^^ue’ enthusiasm the men and women 
blow off confetti as if they were so much pent-up steam. The 
patron is surrounded, and becomes the middle of a pillar of con- 
fetti. Such visits explain why they say in Paris that you find 
confetti in your soup a month after a fete. The policemen are 
a favorite mark for confetti, and they must stand all day and 
receive gusts of confetti in their faces, followed b}" mischievous 
I'ipples of laughter from women, with never the pleasure of 
throwing a handful in return. The children have a great time 
with confetti. From the beginning to the end of a fete the chil- 
dren and the confetti are so mixed that when a mother wants 
her child she feels around in the confetti until her hand rests on 
a head. If the head is that of her own child and not that of her 
neighbor’s child, she leads th© young one home. Many houses 
ill Paris have balconies. Those who live in the apartments come 
out on the balconies and have battles with a street-full of people 
for spectators, who have a cheer for the woman whenever she 
gives the man a blinding handful. Others who live in upper 
stories sift confetti on the crowds, with a sackful now and then 
for one that interests them.” 

Consualia. An ancient Eoman festival, celebrated on Au- 
gust 21, in honor of the god Consus. This festival was sup- 
posed to be the precursor of the Ludi Circenses, and was cele- 
brated annually in the Circus by the symbolical ceremony of 
uncovering an altar dedicated to the god, which was buried in 
the earth. Eomulus was considered as the founder of the fes- 
tival, and was said to have discovered an altar upon the spot 
where this ceremony took place. The festival was associated 
with th© tradition of the rape of the Sabine women, by which 
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it wa^ lii^ievrt! that ilw ftnuHlorH of Hotue procured wives for 

hy viiiUnirc, friuu the uoighboring Habines. The 
if rchitoil, iuui (h.>iuo to Rouio to see the spectacle' 
iimltlicir t\u. of the Hoized upon theBabhie 

iiuiiilcitH and oaridotl tlunu tt.> their Iiouich. The tradition assumes 
tif I ho li^auics at this early epocli. They were 
eelcbniled, iiiitior the direct inn of the Poutitiees, with chariot- 
mid iiersir nmoH ; anti it was a ludiday for uuiinals iis well us men, 
iioiwii aiiid li.idii|^ allowetl to rest, and heiuix adorned witl! 

giirliiiHls. W liii this ^ad roiisuH was, the unedents themselves did 
iitit kiiiiw. lio wan i^etierully identifusi with tlie etpiestrian 
Ptisindiifi, or N%.^|auiie of Uie Cireeks; but there was nothing in 
lui etill tliai reiiiiiHls id’ Neptiiue. 

Contribiition-Box in Churches, The <'ontrihutiondKJx is 
ail Aiaeneiiii im^riitkiii, or, rather, a gnuhial evtdution. In the 
tairiy ruin null days no iHuitrilnitiiin was taken up in the churches, 
lull llie of flic liiiuisft'r atul Ids family tlepeutled upon 

the nf file* |.rti|di‘. third wood and pumpkins, frt'sh pork 
luiil drieil u|«|doH. wer** given in sutliclent abundance to lvet*[i the 
pri'iirhf’f siui'-non to ?%eiison. Btii us the i’lmrch attvaueed 

a tieiiumd aroHe whiidi cttuid not be satisfo-d by these merelv 
bilrnfr r'uil rilniliciiis. i hie couhl not, for iu.Htnnce. send missioin 
iirie«i uhf^»ad on a ea|ii!al of pork ami |»ntntni‘s. d’lum it was 
%*rftrd to '' armind flu* hat,'’ but, as the ctdonial hat was tad 

i»N||Hid«*red dcgfillied ciinligh foC that pur|M»Ne. tme of the tithing* 
men rorii'fuo# the idea of substituting the <dd (ashit»ne<l warm- 
iiiiyj»iin ibli iiiiH ilte (Hillei’tor t ould stand at the door of tlte 
lic|mire, ho\ pows and gatlu.*r in all tho sladuds with <*ase, 

the isiUi it dropprti in the brass wurmitec pari gatigiug tin* 
gearro-'-idy of I he gn'er, it may have l«ceii sonu' of tlu* thriftier 
iiiriiil»T'H >4' ?iie eiifigregal ion who ileeidetl that t he warmitig pan 
wiw loo aiosy' and *‘liiiii»u*et| fkr an impr«*vt*iuent . In answer to 
itiiH ii|i}*r;ii flu* corn popper, who^e wire rnt'shes served to 

iltnideii llo* iioi'-ue d’his was used until the rise of an artistic 
muisi* tv*r sollietliilig mor«^ jcslhelie US Well as ruiire core 

vpfiiral lU I lie liaiidliiiif at Umgthuas indented tin* nnulerri 

fiinliihiili-oi i.he long hniidled sipjnrt* ho\ with whieh the 

vigilaid ean reiieli to I in? extreme endot the pew. These 

wr=r« led l\t,r4 until the old eiuiiplaint about the aftendiinf rodse 
eiuiHed blf'-V’* t*i be lined wifli some su ft material, tie* Meihodi*»ts 
and b^p’ d'‘‘*o-nilly trsing tiannel and the Ihenhyterians atal 

iofirre/.O . ‘ ^.1. ^';srs jifud’erring velvet. 'These heXeS are Hfiil vx. 

trieo\ru, ii\r4 tbrougiciiil fdie eountry tmvns. As the etiertory 
in n^liioi} ae* einp-Ullird t’.v II :selei*tioii from f he ehoif, t hi? ac’cnuu 
|iiuilmw»i wl jiligiiiig coiliw adilH grwatly to the i^ervieo. 
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Coopers’ Dance. (Ger. ScMfflertanz.) A curious eeremonv 
performed by the coopers of Munich, Bavaria, every seven years 
during the last days of the Carnival, and ending on Shrove 
Tuesday. According to popular tradition, the custom originated 
m the year 1517, when Munich was ravaged by a terrible plague. 
Desolation and despair reigned. Fear took possession of the 
citizens, so that even when the plague began to abate they durst 
not open their windows or doors or leave their houses, fearinc 
that the air and the water were tainted with the disease Finally 
the master coopers and the master-butchers put their heads to- 
gether and decided to reassure their unfortunate fellow-citizens 
by public shows and amusements. So one day the whole town 
was startled by a procession marching to the sound of merry music 
First came the coopers, dressed in bright red jackets and waving 
fresh green garlands in time with the music, while they called to 
the people to open their doors and windows and come out in 
the open air. Then followed the butchers, also dressed in bright 
costumes and mounted on their dray-horses. Curiosity and ex- 
citement overcame fear. The people rushed out and followed 
the procession to the market-place. There the coopers danced 
in a circle, whilst the butchers’ apprentices leaped into the foun- 
tain to prove that the water was innocuous. Thus was public 
confidence once more restored. 

Since that period the coopers once every seven years dance 
their Schafilertanz in commemoration of the event, and once every 
three years the butchers’ apprentices perform the Butchers’ Leap. 

The last time the Coopers’ Dance was performed was in 1893. 
A contributor to the Catholic World (December, 1896) who was 
an eye-witness gives an account here condensed. He was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a place at a window of the palace of 
Prince Ludwig Ferdinand in the Wittelsbacherplatz. This was 
one of the palaces visited by the coopers. They perform before 
the royal palace for the prince regent, and before the houses of 
all the other princes in turn. They also dance opposite the 
Eathhaus, and the houses of the ministers and principal mag- 
nates of Munich. But they must keep in Munich ; outside the 
limits of the city they are not allowed to roam. They receive 
twenty-five dollars from each royal personage before whose 
palace thej^ dance, and from ministers, etc., never less than fif- 
teen dollars. The festivities as witnessed from Prince Ludwig 
Ferdinand’s windows in 1893 were but a repetition of what 
happened before the other houses. 

“ The Schafiler, about twenty young men, came marching up 
the platz, dressed in close fitting scarlet jackets trimmed with 
silver lace, black velvet knee-breeches, white stockings, and 
buckled shoes ; they had little, short leather aprons, one corner 

18 
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liifkeil hilvk, ii^’4 rt^iiiul tlw waist, with a hnnid orimsou gilk 
fla’ !4'«4<i ianl.H iif which huai( <Unvii at one Hide. On 

tlicir hi-a^h llicv u'<*rc Lttvcii velv»/t turtied-up caps, adorned with 
ji, ftiu at' Im«c a*iiil while tValliers, aiul earrie<l large halt-arehc» 
of frc’^li hoX^ri-cH lit fluir liaiids. I'he musi<‘ians tollowed with 
tit;* and ilriiin. and uiaaiicr scarlet. coutotl iiulividual, who bore 
H hliwk and vellew' louiiier (the colors <if Munich), with the 
c<K>|»erH’ aririH*- a hetW'-lnirivl/with hammer and nails~».paiut.ed 
lUi It At the r-iid of the pna'cssion walketl a harlecpiin (///tzas- 
'ipm'sil, clearing the way with a lt»ng pole, striped with blue and 
wlitic wtlli a hall and cri»ss at the top. 

iiiiHtciair.^ siiiiwl III tine side, while the dancers arranged 
lliciiisrlvrs III a circle ill t he centre tif the plat'/., opposite. Uie 
niilaee |ierlhriiuiiiee hegan by their all tlancing rouml in a 

each Icddiiig one einl of his own and his neighbor’s arch 
iiihisrcdil laiiid, while his let’t was placed jauntily at his side. 
‘Hie !iar!ci|iiin siootl willi his ptd%^^ in the centre of the ring, ami 
tile <cti.atlha' %%imn4 in iiinl out, tint and hi, in intrieate mazes; 
Imf/liille hv litih\ oiil c*r thi^ seemingly hopeless ctm fusion, they 
luriiie*l with fheir ifj'rvu iindiics a Imgc mwal crowti ot which 
ils«* i'ciifrr the tiarlci|uin'H miss ami hall. TloMiext figure 
11% *in arbor a no In’crduirrcd rountl whi<*h the per- 

fontirr^ dme--d, w hile tlicy lappetl it with little hammers, keep- 
iie<' liu'ie w lli.e 11111^1**, d lien folitwvt'd a variety ot tigures, 
,arii.L...i.u»i>'.v ..ut nf Ih.- v.-nlutil un-lu.x 

»^Ttie figure'* liia.stieih the harltspuii brought torwurd a gay- 
U»a. UmA. I'luv '.md whit.- utid two h.mi.M, 

hIho hUi.- «toi whtt.', wuh Ihr.'o holoH iu oiu-h tti wliH-U wm. 

ihi-.-- '.iiiikU oiji.*.'*-.' "t' win.'. Oil.' "I ih.' ..■hntllfi 
iumi...d hehtSv ..{«•*»' e,.- hnnv! nt.d h.M'ut. M «« ttiii lihout thw 
' ■ ' haiC't t-** I hi'* tither, ovtu* hi** licad and under 




l.„ . ... »»nw wall thr .n.iSr, w,tl...ut M,.. 11, 1,0 U .If..,. ..t 

w.n.- Ho Ih.-., i..Mk ..Ut <d- II,.' Khi-r'/*"'*' 

1. .,..l.-.l ti.. h........ «>. tht. hu-l.-iuin, who .■,„i.l..'.l I o h-'i-H hy 

throw,,.'.’ ihr . .ur. ot.-. “ 1 . Iho 1 >.’ ‘in.iih ■ /C'. ^ 

i', i:., O vA.umA O..' ^w.uij.iit; ol hoo,.. H.i.l .lr,„k,„o 

«.a,l Ho* h.uSih ..I U*.' .'>«h« .„,tuh.r. .. 
rovtil I.ii.ov i.r. «o..S hi,.l h.H-,, .InmU. Atfor .'U- h tMu.t th,- 
.n« i' tho .IritiU.T -t «h..iil.lci' Hii't .'Jiuolit 
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The sacied citj (ciudccd bendita^ of Copacabana is a large 
and rambhng town on the peninsula of the same name in 

neighborhood of the sacred islands 
ancient Inc^as, and was a holy spot long before the advent 
ot Christianity. Its chief edifice is the splendid church contain- 
ing the miraculous image of Our Lady of Copacabana This 
stands in the camarm, a large room behind the great altar, ad- 
mission to which among the natives must be prefaced by confes- 
sion and the payment of a small sum of money. The former 
condition is not exacted from heretical visitors. All round the 
walls are ranged votive offerings, from the diamond hiked sword 
and gold-mounted pistols of General Santa Cruz and the jewels 
ot his wife, to little rude representations in silver of arms, 
legs, hearts, and eyes, deposited here by grateful Indians and 
whites as emblematic tokens of the cures wrought bv Nuestra 
Sefiora. 

She herself stands in an alcove, behind a heavy curtain of 
embroidered velvet, and shut off from too close approach by a 
stout silver railing. At stated times the curtain is rolled back 
and she stands revealed to sight. She is a wooden image 
scarce three feet high, elaborately dressed in gay satins and 
loaded with gold and jewels. Her head is a mere mite in com- 
parison with the blazing crown which it supports. The legend 
runs that the image was carved in 1582 by Tito Yupanqui, a 
lineal descendant of the ruling Incas, who had no previous in- 
struction in art, but who was inspired by the Virgin. Our Lady 
even favored him with a special sitting, so that the portrait is 
celestially guaranteed to be accurate. 

Little wooden crosses are hung around the neck of Huestra 
Senora, and, having thus become imbued with special virtues, 
are distributed to pilgrims. As many as thirty thousand devo- 
tees have been known to visit the shrine in a single season, 
coming from all parts of Catholic America, and even occasionally 
from Spain or Portugal. 

Copacabana — the word in ancient Peruvian means a precious 
Btoue that gives vision — derives its name more immediately 
from an idol carved of blue stone which lent sanctity and fame 
to the spot in the days of the Incas. This idol was buried by 
the Indians after the arrival of the Spaniards, but was subse- 
quently disinterred by the latter and broken in pieces. The 
temples of which the early writers speak have disappeared and 
left only few and unsatisfactory traces. Yet in the suburbs of 
the town near the cemetery are found a number of niches, 
steps, and what appear to be seats, cut in the rocks, which 
may have had some connection with the ancient worship. 

The Catholics have raised a number of subsidiary shrines 
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along the approaches to Copaeabana, in which pilgrims through 
prayer and penance prepare themselves to encounter the greater 
sanctities that await them in the sacred village. 

Corn-Dance. An ancient festival among the Indians of 
JSTorth America, which is still kept up, especially among the 
Senecas of New York. It is held at the coming of the harvest 
season (about the end of August) as a sort of thanksgiving to 
the Great Spirit for the return of the crops. The date of the 
festival is usually announced by a carrier, fantastically dressed, 
with painted face and bespattered hair, who rides from house 
to house all over the reservation. At the appointed time the 
entire tribe gather at their council-house, where the materials 
of the feast have been prepared. The braves sit at one end of 
the hall, the squaws at the other. The ceremonies open with 
speeches delivered by the elders. Then follows a banquet. 
Huge caldrons filled with choice Indian delicacies — dog meat, 
cabbage, succotash, etc. — are placed on the floor. Behind the 
kettles stand officers of the nation. As each member of the 
assembly comes up, carrying a tin pail or a wooden dish, he or 
she is helped to a portion from each of the kettles. Then all 
retire to the shade of near-by trees and bushes to dispose of 
the eatables. When sated, they fall back in a sleep which lasts 
nearly all the afternoon. As evening approaches, the feasters 
again gather in the council-house for the dance. The musicians 
are seated on benches in the centre of the room. The instru- 
ments are horns or shells filled with shot, and drums made by 
stretching a hide over a hoop. The drums produce a dull 
booming sound, and the horns give out a sharper rattling noise. 
The dance is led by an elder of the tribe, and is a sort of exag- 
gerated cake-walk, except that grotesqueness rather than grace 
seems to be aimed at in the movements. All the men and 
women form in a circle about the players and follow exactly with 
limbs and body the movements of the leader. At first the circle 
moves very slowly in a sedate and stately march, but as the 
musicians get warmed up to their work they rise from their 
seats and sway their own bodies in unison with those of the 
dancers. The time becomes faster and faster. The leader be- 
gins to execute grotesque figures, throwing out his arms and legs 
and at every few steps emitting a yell, and all the time is faith- 
fully imitated by his followers. The movement of the circle 
becomes more and more rapid until the whole line is whirling at 
a dizzy speed. Often men and women sink exhausted, but the 
line continues until the leader gives the signal to stop. After a 
short rest another number follows, and the dance is continued 
until late at night. 
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^ Corn-Shucking or Husking-Bee. The harvesting or “ husk- 
mg of corn which occurs in late October or early November is 
most popular festivals in rural America from Maine 
to Florida. The stalks are cut in full fruit and stacked in the 
fields to mature, after which they are carried into a large barn, 
where all the lads and lasses of the neighborhood are already 
assembled ; here they strip the ears from the parent stem, and, 
removing the outer sheaths, cast them into open bins, to be 
further selected and shucked” before they are finally garnered. 
Several days are occupied in this way, and many are the jests 
and merry the laughter while dexterous fingers tear apart the 
sheaths and bright eyes look expectantly at each concealed ear 
as it comes to light; for he or she who first finds a red ear of 
corn is made king or queen of the revels that follow. When all 
the ears are stripped and lie heaped together in open bins, and 
the red ear has been proclaimed, a procession is formed, headed 
by the farmer and his wife, who walk in triumph followed by all 
their hands, leading the victorious maid carrying her patent of 
ro^'alty — the red ear — in her hand, from the “ huskins” barn to 
another large granary which has been eifectively decorated with 
green boughs and corn-ears. At one end stands the throne, and 
the rough plank floor has been plentifully strewn with sawdust. 
Here the ceremon}^ of crowning takes place, and the subsequent 
enthronement. The throne is usually some treasured old chair, 
high-backed, and so tall in the seat as to be approached only by 
a companion footstool or “ cricket,” carved very resplendently 
about the legs. 

A corn dir\ner maj’' follow. On each guest’s plate lies a small 
napkin, spread corner wise, and beside it are tiny cruets of salt 
and pepper, and a small plate holding a roll of fresh butter. 
Ears of corn, white and smoking hot, are served up. Then come 
corn fritters, succotash, roasted corn, corn cooked in cream, 
hunks of corn bread, and heaping plates of corn cakes. Toasts 
are given and drunk in cider, or'light wines, or punch, or may- 
hap champagne. Then follow dances and other revels, and the 
party is at an end. 

Such are the corn-shuckings of the present. But in the old 
slavery days there was an added element of picturesqueness in 
the festival as practised in the Southern States. An excellent 
reminiscent interview on these ante-bellum glories held with an 
ex-slavoholdcr by a Neiv York Sun reporter appeared in that 
paper for November 11, 1895, whence the following paragraphs 
are quoted : 

“ My father owned about three hundred negroes, and as i was 
the oldest boy of course I was known on the plantation as 
‘ young marster. The event of the year down in the negro ‘ quar- 
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ttnv WHS the iHiru-Hli!iekiii\ ami wiion eorn-8lmc*kin’ time eamc 
they were invite their friemlH ox\ the neighboring 

plaiitHtieiis, ami weiiltl git luiU^s and miles to attend one of these 
tViilii’H. season is just at hand for tlietu now. Yea, boja. 

it's rerii-sliuidiiii’ time in Idxie, auid I wish 1 was there. T can 
see the woetis, all cTinisoii and browm and gold, and the blue 
linKe of lipitaii suiiinun’ tivm' it all, and I can hear the birds aa 
tliev sfoji over ttii their way to the far South. 

As soon as a tHirmshuekiif was talkotl about, all the darkies 
wouhl hegiti l*s 

ICii, Inn till, ytni suid me, 

Idtile hiiswn dt>n*t I love thee I 

Tliev all knew tluil- the little brown jug would he on hand. 
Wlieii the night of the shuedcirf arrived, the darkies poured in 
fnuti every ilireeiiniL I'hey travelled puths in those days juui 
took near riitH» and they luut Hignaln by which to let each other 
know ihat Ihev were on the way. Most pluntatiouH hud a 
bugler who loviied all ohi wuotleu bugle five or six feet long. 
■‘riie:He biigirs wer«^ luHtle generally of poplar wood coated with 
tar and k*'pi iiudi-r water Idr several <layH. Soaking it kept, the 
in*ilriiiiienl lr**m shrinking, and gave it a resonant stnmd which 
c'uidd he hrard tdf iiiiles lUi H (dear night. The bugles were ear 
ril'd to the loirii shtiekitfs, ami theeoniing darkies wouhl blow 
jiiid hliOA.aiid Ih** answered by the bugler at tin* eorn-pUe, and 
ir^loMlid MO he w''Muld say, ^ Ihir's the niggers eomiu’ from Byers’s 
pkniliitioii.' ’ Idar dey is from Hirudt’s.’ As they <lre\v nearer to 
the pile t»f f he hiigle-hlowerH Wtiuld stop and give way 

ijitili’ or re'V’d 4* lowers. A set <if fnun Ihret' tti seven reeclsof tlih 
terent ami leiigtli.s were always on hnuil, ami those <larkies 
eould |ilay any tune tliey'd iiver 'hi'urd mrem by shifting Vin 
aer«oH tlreir The niuds antt paths wtud«l restuuid with the 

weird itiiiHtr o.f ilie «|iiill4dowerH as they <*aine in from many 
ditvrliosiH They It-sed lliese instruments, in goitig to their 
wi\eV tesises lit Voti ktlow, felhovs^ tile darkies hud right 

Hiiiiiff ifilinnve ,^ri*se some things. They preferred to have 

II wile oii HMiiir other Ilian's plantation than their imu’'ster.^, nini 
would »iilv vWti heron Wednesday and Saturday rd.ghts, Vtai 
eoiild linir fliriii gediig iiiiii eomitig, blowing their tpulls for all 

liirv ivriv 

•’iTerMrsi divided into two pdes ns hig ns a lamse, ami 

Itto rapmins were a|ipe4lifellti hkudl elm.se •,ide.H, just m tin* eap. 
i!i spelhn'-iiiiitehrs dti, iiml then the Bm he-, .out There was 
eiioiigli to please ’em, and not enough thriiny 
driiuk«“tmei.s 7\ finiii %vas eiititleii to samfde the jug every lime 
he iMiind a red mr *4' e«.um, iiiid also io kiss any tlusky damsgl 
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that he fancied. It was astonishing how many red ears some 
of ’em managed to find, and very funny to see how anxious the 
young wenches were for the red ears to come to light. The 
young marster was always on hand to see that the drams were 
given out judiciously, and to see that all got a taste. The side 
which shucked out their pile first got the prize, and it was usu- 
ally plug tobacco. While the shuckin’ was going on the darkies 
would sing, talk, and dance. A leader would mount on top of 
one pile of corn and call, and all would join in the chorus. The 
loader at every corn-shuckin’ I ever attended began, ‘ I will start 
the holler,’ and the crowd yelled the response, ‘ Bugleloo 1’ 

“ I will start the holler ! 

Bugleloo ! 

I will start the holler I 
Bugleloo ! 

Oh, doan’ yer hear my holler? 

Bugleloo ! 

Massa’s got er bugler, 

Bugleloo I 

A ten-cent bugle, 

Bugleloo I 

There were about fifty stanzas to this song, or else the leader 
improvised as he went on, and he would call until the crowd 
grew thoroughly sick and wanted a change. They brought him 
down by throwing ears of corn at him. Sometimes a fellow 
that wuis very much stuck on his voice would mount to call, and 
it took devilish rough treatment to get him down. Then another 
(taller would take the lead. He would probably ‘ hist’ a religious 
tune, such as — 

Lord, I can’t stay away. 

Lord, I can’t stay away ; 

Lord, I can’t stay away. 

And the crowd, with groanings and moanings, would half sing, 
half chant, — 

“ Oh, I mus’ come to jedgment to stan’ my trial : 

Oh, I mus’ come to jedgment to stan’ my trial I 
I can’t stay away. 

The leader again called, — 

“ Lord, I can’t stay away ; 

Lord, I can’t stay away. 

Oh, my God, gwine ter rain down brimstone an’ fire, 

1 can’t stay away. 

Gwine ter walk on dat glass all mingled wid fire, 

I can’t stay away ; 

Lord, 1 can’t stay away ; 

Lord, I can’t stay away ; 
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I’m gwine ter jine dat heav’nly choir, 

1 can’t stay away. 

John sa 3 ^s he seed forty an’ fo’ thousan’ ; 

I can’t stay away. 

Jesus is cornin’ wid forty an’ fo’ thousan’ j 
I can’t stay away. 

“ At the end of each verse the crowd would join in with the 
chorus swaying their bodies and nodding their heads in time to 
the music. Their dreadful earnestness in singing of the judg- 
ment and brimstone could only arise from a profound belief m 
such thino-s Many of the girls and women would clear away a 
space and^at and dance. The night would wear on, and as the 
pile of unshucked corn grew smaller and smaller the spiriis of 
the darkies would rise. They hate work, even when mixed with 
fun, and as the corn-pile disappeared the crowd would yell,— 

‘‘ Lookin’ fur de las’ year, 

Bang-a-ma-lango ! 

Lookin’ fur de las’ year, 

Bang-a-ma-lango ! 

Eoun’ up de co’n, hoys, 

Bang-a-ma-lango I 
Eoun’ up de co’n, hoys, 

Bang-a-ma-lango I 

“They always say ‘year’ for ear, and as the last one was 
shucked there was a mighty rush and scramble. Three or 
four strapping bucks would lift the young marstor to their 
shoulders and the crowd would fall in line behind. Then they 
would march three times around the ‘ big house,’ as the marster’s 
house was always called, singing as they marched, coming to a 
halt at the tables under the trees, where they were sure of find- 
ing a feast of good things. A beef and a mutton were always 
killed for a corn-shuckin’ supper, and then there was an abun- 
dance of bacon and cabbage, sweet and Irish potatoes, stewed 
pumpkin, fruit pies, and pecks and pecks of ginger-cakes and 
biscuits, and gallons of molasses. Darkies ‘jes’ naterally love 
coffee ’ as they say themselves, and every one bad as much as he 
or she wanted in corn-shuckin’ time. It was served in bowk 
They would eat aw'hile and then rest and eat again. And while 
they were resting some would pat and sing, play the jewsharp 
or quills, while others pulled ears and danced. Others would 
wrestle and box, and the old men and women would settle them- 
selves about the numerous fat-pine bonfires and talk about ‘ ole 
marse and ole missy an’ young marster,’ or sing the old negro 
melodies that they love so well. Ah, they felt as grand and as 
free as they’ve ever felt since, boys, and such music as they made I 
There has never been anything like it since, and there never will 
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it® place. The old slaves are dying with the 
Id Confeds that fought to keep them. Already ‘ole marster an’ 
ole missy’ and Mammy Liza and Daddy Hannibal have passed 
away, and it is almost time for young marster and the young 
darkies to go, too. I want to go back, boys. I want to go back 
to one more eorn-shuckm’ in the cotton -gro win’ section ; all made 
up 01 darkies. I don t want to go to one where the crowd is 
mixed, part black and part white. Do you know. I’d like to 
reel that I was the young marster once more. You can have all 
tickets to hear Melba, Nordica, and Eames, and the De 
itezskes and Paderewski, if you’ll just let me hear the blowin’ 
of the bugles and quills and the old corn-shuckin’ songs: but 
what’s the matter with us all taking a pull at the little brown iug 
before wo go back to work?” 


Coronation Stone. A rough block of stone preserved in 
Westminster Abbey, inside an oaken chair, known as the Coro- 
nation Ghair, chair and stone alike being looked upon with sin- 
gular veneration by the English people. It is in this chair that 
every English sovereign, from Edward I. to Queen Yictoria, has 
been inaugurated. Only once has it been moved out of the 
Abbey. ^ When Cromwell was installed as Lord Protector in 
Westminster Hall, he was placed in the chair, which had been 
transferred there for the purpose. The early history of the Coro- 
nation Stone is involved in obscurity. It is certain that it was 
brought from Scone, in Scotland, to Westminster b}" Edward I., 
who built for it the chair that still contains it. It is also certain 
that Scone, as far back as the tenth century, was the place where 
the Scottish kings were inaugurated by being placed in “the 
royal chair of stone,” and it is very likely, therefore, that this 
shapeless block was a portion of the chair and was brought over 
by Edward as a trophy of victory. Further than this authentic 
history says nothing. But, dating from about the fourteenth 
centui'y, strange legends began to^cluster around the stone, and 
were gradually wrought into a consistent narrative. English 
chroniclers gravely asserted that it was the pillow upon which 
Jacob slept at Bethel, and which his descendants had carried 
to Egypt. A Scottish fable stepped in to afford an explana- 
tion how it had been translated to Northern latitudes. It seems 
that a G-reek, named Gathelus, had married Seota, a daughter 
of Pharaoh, and after the destruction of the Egyptians in the 
Eed Sea had fled with her and the remnant who had escaped 
drowning along the north coast of Africa, and, crossing the 
Straits of Gibraltar, had founded a kingdom at Brigantium, 
now Compostella. His royal seat, and that of his successors, 
was a stone, fashioned like a chair and known as the “ Stone of 
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which, wherever it was tound, promised sovereignty 
to the Heuts, the th'seiouianls of the epoiiymie SeoUi, Just^ioro 
Seoteli ami Hutjjlisli tnuliti<ms were neatly welded together by 
identifying the Stone of Destiny' with Jaeolfs pillow and sup- 
pi^sliig that it hud been brought by (uitludus from Kgypt. Simon 
lireek, a desiauulaiit from (tuthelus, carried the chair with him 
from Spain tt> Ireland, and was crowned in it; as king of that 
rf»uiitry. After having been used tor the (‘oronatioii of a long 
series of Irish kings, it was trausforretl to S<‘othuid by Fergus, 

I he Irish king who subdued that country, ami remained there 
till it fell intt* tiu' hands of the hhigliBh h2dvvurd. 

Now, it luijiptuis that the Irish, too, had their (loroualioti 
Stone, their Stone of Destiny, the Lia Fail of d^ara, which also 
hail a legeiitlary liistory connecting it with the Fast. Nothing 
t‘oiild he imtre flattering tt^ their national pride than to imagine 
I hat the Knglish (.''oruiiatiun Stone was in etfetd their own liia 
Full, ami that the long line tif Fnglisli monarehs who have been 
iiiuiigiiratcil upon It were mere ujrstarts, mere (avatures of yes- 
lerduy, in eoniparison with the dlustrious dymisty of aueieut 
Irinli kiiig*^ who took their seal upon the same steme in the heroic 
ages, ily I lie dimpping of imHmvtmitmt details the Irish legcml, 
llierefore, was merged into the Seotch, ami it^ was heht to lie the 
Ida lAiil ilial Fi*rgns load takim ovi>r to SeiUland, in spite (»f the 
fai't lluii the Ida Fail was never nmmved from d'ura, hut remuinH 
llicre ti» lids day. It tnay he mentiorted, further, that the (’one 
nation Slone luis hinm «*Kumined hy geolt»gists, wlm ugn'e in de. 
st-rildiig it as a hloi'k td' old red sandstone, similar in tdl respeets 
III file saiidstiiiie foiuiil in the neighhorhornl of Seone, and tlmt 
}l in i|uite iiii|iHS;rtilde it shouhl have <*ome from iln^ rorUy forinn« 
ijoiiH of tdlher d'aru, Bethel, or Fgy[}t. ddie whole mutter is 
ihiH HiimiiiiHl up by Mr. Sktme, in the eomduding paragraph of 
liH ensfiy on the Dortmation Stiine: 

** It was the eustotn of tkdtit' tribes to inuttgtirate their kingh 
Mil a .Hiieretl Htomn supposed to symholi/,t^ the motinn'hy. d1ie 
king'"^ were inaugurated tm tlie Ida Fail, whadi never was 
ai*y where at I'ara, the msedos’ of Irelaml ; aral 

the kings III Si-ollaiid, first of tin* Ihctish nmnarehy ami after* 
wards of tile Seollisli liitigdoin w!uc*h sueeeeded it, were inaugir 
raird on this sioiie, wdiii'h m/V4*r was aityuljere fmt at S(*one, 
l|$e ' Imtli of tlic Bietish and Seottish king* 

Whr-fi a sfiveivigii is to Ih» erowned I he eoronation ehuir in 
rarried aroiind the screen and ptaeed in tin* sacrarium before tlm 
allar.. A ndie of clot It i>f gold and ermine is thrown over it. 
A roiii|iaiiioii cliiisr as nearly like it as piosilde w'as provided 
tt lirii at Die rMrofialioii id’ William and !^lary it was uccess ry 
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that two thrones of equal importance be employed. Althousrh 
the chairs are of nearly the same size, the seat of the newer one 
18 quite four inches higher than the old. For William was a 
short man and Mary a tall woman; hence the seat of the 
chair 111 which he was to sit had to be made high enough to 
bring his head on a level with that of the queen. 

Cut boldly in the solid oak seat, in scrawling letters such as 
a school-boy might make with his knife, is the legend “ P Abbott 
slept in this chair Jan. 4, 1801.” P. Abbott, in fact, was a West- 
minster School boy, and a tradition, which there is every reason 
to believe is true, tells that he made a wager with a school-mate 
that he dare stay in the Abbey all night, alone. In order to 
win his wager he hid in some corner of the old building until 
the doors were locked for the night, and thus was left alone 
there. Fearing, however, that when morning came the boy 
with whom he had made the bet would disbelieve his statement 
that he had won it, he determined to leave some proof of the 
fact, and so spent the hours of the early morning in carving on 
the coronation chair the sentence which even now, nearly a cen- 
tury after, bears witness for him. 

Corpus Christi. (Lat., “ Body of Christ,” Known also in 
France as F'ete-Dieu^ and in Germany as the Frohyileichnamsfest.') 
One of the greatest festivals of the Catholic Church, held on 
the Thursday after Whitsunday in memory of the institution 
of the euchariat and in honor of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Logically it should have been celebrated on Holy or 
Maundy Thursday, the anniversary of the Lord’s Supper. But 
the Church at that season is occupied with the consideration of 
the mournful aspects of the Passion, and a joyous festival vrould 
have jarred upon the tone of mind so produced. The doctinne of 
transuhstantiation was formally adopted at the Lateran Council 
in 1215. It was immediately felt that it should be made the 
occasion of a great holy-day. None felt this need more acutely 
than a certain religious of Liege named Juliana. No w-onder, 
therefore, that a vision should have appeared to her. She saw 
the moon fully illuminated, with the exception of one dark spot, 
and was told that this dark spot referred to the lack in the 
Church of a festival in honor of the Transuhstantiation. When 
in 1230 she became prioress of her order she urged upon the 
local ecclesiastical authorities the appointment of such a festival. 
In 124G llobert, Bishop of Liege, acceded to her wishes, and 
the Thursday after Whitsunday became known through his 
diocese as Corpus Christi Day, An office for the day was com- 
piled by Juliana. For almost a score of years the feast remained 
a local one. In 1261 a former archdeacon of Liege became Pope, 
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uintt^r tlw:^ iiiiiiuMir Vrlnin IV. Juliana wan thou dead, but a 
ln*ly wtiitiaii tiamini Kxi\ who had been in her confidence and 
%vlio kiiinv tif ilto trieudHlup that had exinted between Juliana 
ami llie iH.nv lhuH% jnduoed Henry, then binhop of Liege, to 
trlniii IV. tt>r the celebration of the feast throughout 
tim t’liiirrli. The lh»pe hud not quite made up his mind, when a 
riiinirle fliul tnaairrcd in HoLsena in 12(14 precipitated his assent. 
AjiricHi t^rleliruliiig iuuhh spilt a drop of the communion wine 
after He Htrove to conceal the accident by eover- 

iiig tlic idure till which it fell with the corporal. Suddenly the 
ci*r|»iirtil wu,H ctn'criHi with red spots in the shape of a host. 
The ci.»riii*riil is still prenerved at the neighboring town of Or- 
virlt*. wiicre the Ihqie was then temporarily holding his court. 
Anotlicr iicconrit (einhahned in a famous picture hy Itaphael in 
llie VmHeiiiil makes a driip of blood appear upon the (‘onsecrated 
liiissi til c«»iiviiice the ihiuliting priest of the truth of the doctrine 
of lraiisi,it».Hiuiiliiiliiiii, Both ac(‘ounts, however, agree that the 
iidniele Ir’il fliti Hope tf» delay tlu^ institution of the feast no 
kuiger. He tlierefiire published a hidl tamunaiuling its celehra- 
lion t.hroiii|htitil the idiundi. Hut as in' dii'd shortly afterwards 
il iH |ii4H;H|l4e lliul the tuill was never puhlishiMl (m» mention of 
i*er|ai::i (Tii'i.Hti l«nng fiiuml in IhiramluH, who lived iwenty-two 
years II ft iU" I'rhaii), alth«»ugh it is pretty well I'stahlisheit that 
t'rhiin tnin.^tdf and tin' Itonuui Court celebrated the festivid. 
The which i*' still useil was eumpoMMl hy St/fhonius Atttd« 

Ilf. the hiiltliiig of Hrhau I Vh (’lennmt V. in the C<»ttncil id’ 
Vieiiiie c*oilirfiicd Hrbun’s const it utitm. mid sncceeding IhspcH 
prfiiiedeil the devoiititi to (’orptm Cliri^ti liy grants of iutluh 
1 %‘iierH rufiging front tcirt v toom* httrnired <layH, 

The eiirrydiig of the Hfessisl Sucrniuent in procession on this 
festival lui.H been alnioHt from tin' tirst a nsHigni/.ed pari of the 
rereli'lonial. if if was not, us some (’atholn* mithi»rities believe, 
iwtnally upp*diilc*l by rrbuu IV, Hut it is hornoved from a 
o.|*lr^r priiec^Hniii of the same sort whieli had been instituted 
l»v L'oiii:^ VilL HI 122H on the least of the KKultutiou of the 
cV».iHS c ) ill the cdfy of Avigmtn. and wdnch tt» this day is 
erlehnitc-’d bv’ the HniV Ihuiitents td’ that city.^ 

In lio-diieviil limes t4ie < ’orpun (lirinti prot'es^iion was eelehrnled 
lisr*4efioail Cliristiupliun wdth mmdi pictur<*'^que detail. Nim. 

III his “ Bopisli Kingdom*' has left ns a vivid dt'Hcrijdkm 
m|"' llii.* I r-riorioiiiiil as practised in tiertnuny^ hirst <*unie a priest 
allirrd a.s Joliii llie liuptisl, pointing backward to itnother 
%%4*m for ilie silver pyx wherein was erediriin'd the eueharisi, 
'I'lie iiriifS tif this sriolid ccclesiasfie were upheld by two of the 
w>'al*4a*- liiid liiiest iiilluiudial of the cili/,ens, while fottr «»lliel*si 
liore 1% iSiiken ciiieqi'y over the pVX, 
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least that some filthie thing 

Should fall from hie, or some mad hirde her doung thereon should fling. 

Two angels walking beside the canopy cast flowers upon the 
pyx.^ Then followed St. Ursula and St. George. A float repre- 
senting hell came next, 

wherein there doth appere 

A wondrous sort of damned sprites, with foule and fearful looke. 

Then came St. Christopher bearing the infant Christ upon his 
shoulders, St. Sebastian transfixed with numerous arrows, St. 
Catherine with her wheel, and St. Barbara with her “singing 
cake.” 

And sundry other pageants played, in worship of this bread, 

That please the foolish people well : what should I stand upon 
Their banners, crosses, candlesticks, and reliques many on, 

Their cups and carved images, that priestes with countenance hie, 

Or rude and common people beare about full solemnie ? 

The common ways with boughes are strawde and every street beside 
And to the walls and windowes all are boughes and branches tied. 

The monkes in every place do roame, the nonnes abrode are sent, 

The priestes and schoolmen lowd do rore, some use the instrument. 

The straunger passing through the streete, upon his knees doe fall : 

And earnestly upon this bread, as on his God, doth call. 

For why, they count it for their Lorde, and that he doth not take 
The form of flesh, but nature now of breade that we do bake. 

A number great of armed men here all this while doe stande, 

To looke that no disorder be, nor any filching hande : 

For all the church goodes out are brought, which certainly would bee 
A bootie good, if every man might have his libertie. 

The Blessed Sacrament was exposed in the churches for eight 
days, a custom still kept up. In the interim the St. John of the 
procession, carrying the consecrated host in a bag slung around 
his neck and acconipanied by the peasantry bearing crosses and 
banners, passed from field to field, reading texts from the gospel 
in each, all which was held to protect the crop from storm and 
blight. 

In old Catholic England the Corpus Christi processions were 
largely participated in by the various guilds of each city. York 
was especially celebrated for the splendor of these shows. Har- 
grove in his “ History of York,” 1818, vol. ii. p. 494, tells us that 
they consisted of a solemn procession, in remembrance of the 
Sacrament of the Body of Christ, the symbolic representation 
being borne in a shrine. Every trade in the city was obliged to 
furnish a pageant at its own expense, and join the procession, 
and each individual had to personify some particular passage in 
the Old or New Testament, and to repeat some poetry on the 
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occasion. The whole was preceded by a great number of lighted 
torches, and a multitude of priests in their proper habits ; after 
which followed the mayor and citizens, surrounded by an im- 
mense concourse of spectators. Commencing at the great gate 
of the priory of the Holy Trinity, they proceeded to the cathe- 
dral church and thence to St. Leonard’s Hospital, where they 
left the sacrament. There are several public orders yet remain- 
ing in the old register of the city relative to the regulation of 
this ceremony ; and indulgences were granted from the Pope 
to those who contributed to the relief of the fraternity, or who 
observed the annual ceremony in the most devout manner, par- 
ticularly if they personallj’ attended from the country. In 
York the custom was not abolished until 1584. 

Corpus Cbristi Day was formerly celebrated at Dublin with 
high veneration. In the Chain-book of the City of Dublin are 
several entries to that purpose. We are told that there was a 
grand procession, in which the glovers were to represent Adam 
and Eve, with an angel bearing a sword before them. The 
corrisees (perhaps curriers) were to represent Cain and Abel, 
with an altar and their offering. Mariners and vintners, Hoah 
and the persons in his Ark, apparelled in the habit of carpenters 
and salmon-takers. The weavers personated Abraham and 
Isaac, with their offering and altar. The smiths represented 
Pharaoh with his host. The skinners, the eamell with the chil- 
dren of Israel, etc.” (See Harris, “History of Dublin,” 1766, p. 
147.) 

In the “Royal Entertainment of the Earle of Hottinghara, 
sent Ambassador from bis Majestie to the King of Spaine,” 1605, 
p. 12, it is stated that on Corpus Christi Day, “the greatest day 
of account in Spaine in all the yeare,” at Yalladolid, where the 
court was, “ the king went a procession with all the apostles very 
richly, and eight giants, foure men and foure women, and the 
cheefe was named Gog-magog.” 

It was usual in earlier times to conclude the day with Mystery 
Plays, in which the chief characters of the procession made their 
appearance. The Cotton MS., Yesp. D. viii., contains a collection 
of dramas in old English verse (of the fifteenth century) re- 
lating principally to the history of the New Testament. Sir 
William Dugdale mentions this manuscript under the name of 
“Ludus Corporis Christi,” or “Ludus Coventrise,” and adds, “I 
have been told by some people, who in their younger years were 
eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that the yearly con- 
fluence of people to see that shew was extraordinary" great, and 
yielded no small advantage to this city.” (See “Antiquities of 
Warwickshire,” p. 116.) It appears by the latter end of the pro- 
logue that these plays or interludes were played not only in 
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Coventry, but in other towns and places upon occasion. This 
MS. was edited by Mr. Halliwell in 1841 for the Shakespeare 
Society. The elder Heywood thus alludes to the devil as a 
character in these mysteries : 

For as good happe wolde have it chaunce, 

Thys deyyll and I were of olde acqueyntaunce ; 

For oft in the play of Corpus Christi 
He hath played the devyll at Coventry. 

In most Catholic countries the Corpus Christi processions 
still parade through the streets, though without the attendant 
mummers of the old days. The pyx is carried by an ecclesiastic 
under a canopy, as of yore, and is followed by the citizens 
bearing candles. Appropriate hymns and psalms are sung, 
among them the ‘‘Pange lingua gloriosi Corporis mysterium/’ 
known in “Hymns Ancient and Modern” as “How my tongue, 
the mystery telling.” But in Protestant countries the Catholics 
confine their processions to the church itself, or at the most it 
debouches from the front door, and, passing through the church- 
yard, re-enters by the door of the sacristy. 

In the gala times of the Papacy the Corpus Christi procession 
around the colonnade of St. Peter’s Square was one of the most 
gorgeous functions of the year ; and it still retains a semblance 
of its former glory. 

In Spain especially and in the colonies founded by Spain it is 
the greatest ecclesiastical holiday of the year. Work is abso- 
lutely suspended, and the entire population dons its holiday 
garb. In the cities the host is carried in solemn procession 
through the principal streets, attended by the highest local 
magnates (even royalty itself, as in Madrid), civic and military 
officials in fresh bright uniforms, and a vast array of ecclesiastics 
in gorgeous stoles and chasubles. A vanguard of silver bell 
ringers announces the coming of the host. “As the superb 
structure of filigree gold goes by, a movement of reverent wor- 
ship vibrates through the crowd. Forgetful of silks and broad- 
cloth and gossip, they fall on their knees in one party-colored 
mass, and bowing their heads and beating their breasts they 
mutter their mechanical prayers.” (John Hay: Castilian 
Days.) 

A unique Corpus Christi ceremonial, performed at the cathe- 
dral of Seville, is known as the dances of the sixes (las danzas 
de los seises). An eye-witness thus describes it in the Bosary 
Magazine for July, 1897 : 

“ We reached the cathedral at an early hour in the evening. 
There were other visitors, like ourselves, anxious for an advan- 
tageous point from which to observe the dance. We secured 
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posit iiiriH wny near the railing of the chapel. Quite a time had 
elapsinl when the elericB and eanone, followed by the cardinal 
areiildslu»}K ilkni into the sanctuary. Tlio canons seated them- 
selves, some to the right, others to the letl of the altar, and the 
cardinal arehldshop occupied what appeared to ho a desk, rather 
than a thnnie. Very soon the oigan back of the altar was in- 
ttuicd, atui the singers, all men, stationed themselves in an adjoin- 
ing aknive. Twi lve boys (whence the Spaniards say, ^ Ltis dan- 

iie lo.N* dances <d‘ the sixes), — choir-boys, — cutual in size 

and apparmuly in age, placed themselves in two groups of six 
each III the spat^e left tiiem in the Hanctuary immediately in front 
of the liltSMetl Sacrament, which was exposed. These hoys were 
dressed as royal pages, and their rich apparel suggested the idea 
that iht'V were sons of nobles. In their luUs were long feathers, 
wliicli wuViHl gracefully as they made tlieir obeisance before the 
Blessed Satu'iuuent. l^hey sang a stro|ihe so harmouiousl}* that 
it cxcitcfl dcvt^tioii throughout the immense gathering, where all 
\vm quiet and na‘cd!c<‘tcd. dkie refrain was accompanied hy 
the iirgaii, aiul the hoys danced to its melody with wonderful 
grat*t‘» luniting time with (‘astanets, to which their movements 
rcMpiimlod so perfectly that music, dunce, and song produced 
roiiiphde hariiumy. As they moved backward and forward, 
tiny apparently mingled in confusion, yet there was an ele- 
giiiice am! a rcgtdariiy in their motions which proveil the art 
and heaiUy id’ movement and muriifcsted the fact that dunce 
is lo iJie Spaniard what music is to the Italian, -a national 
trait. 

'“Sudihuily tin* h<ys Ht<md again in line, hut now fa<‘ing each 
of her. six «ui i'ludi Mdi^. Several tinu's thi’V ri*Humcd this pasi- 
tioii. Hinging eaeh lime a Htnjplus and dancing to the musitjof 
the i'luirusf’ 

The cnst(»m comes down from immemorial times, and, though 
the Spunisli authoritien have fnapiently protested against it, 
Iloin*^ liitH alhoved it tiM’onlinuc. 

Vienna riiiH a close secoml with Mudritl in its celebration of 
the t\»rpus tdirinti protsissums. Bverv shop and place of busi. 
iiiiHH in cIms^mI. Idle Hmpi‘n>r of Austria in person takes his 
place in a procession, falling into the ranks Induml the clergy, 
lolkiwetl by the court, the ministers, tlie municipal authorities, 
and the Inch* guilds. There are waving plumes, capurisoiieil 
liorHi'S, with all the noble Ilungariun Inaiy gnanl glittering in 
their inrdia-val trapfungs. There are htmediigiotm an<i genu- 
tle«iioim at the sUi'cesHive stati<ins ; am! as the eiNos^s and the 
sat'red Hvinbols are held <»fi high, the people drop tlevtuiily on 
tlteir knee** in the mud or tlu! dust. 

A prellv cuHttifn at Aix in Havoy is <lesiTibeii by a contrilmlor 
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to All the Year Round for August 31, 1878. The Fete Dieu pro-, 
cession there consisted mainly of little children,— “ atoms of two 
and three years old just able to creep, in robes of Histeninff sold 
each carrying a golden flower, or a wheat-ear, a star, or a mini! 
Some tiny children, with careful mothers, added a parasol for 
the sun. The parasols marred the effect of the rich robes and 
glossy childish curls, so well combed out and frizzed down the 
little backs, and the flower garlands placed on the innocent little 
heads. 


What 18 so delightful about the golden children is that there 
are so many of them.^ ^ The gravity and indifference with which 
they step out is surprising. Were these little children fresh from 
the courts of heaven ? and was this Fete-Dieu but an echo of 
the pageants at which they had so lately figured in paradise^ 
Who can tell ? 

‘‘ Seeing these miraculously steady golden babies so adapted to 
their work, I was by no means amazed to behold a fat fair child, 
— three years old, perhaps, — of a most comfortable aspect, file by 
alone, its flaxen curls set with a crown of big spiked thorns, its 
innocent, chubby little face bespattered with daubs of red paint, 
a dark-colored cross^ on one shoulder, Nor was I amazed’ 
either, to see this little personage followed by another infant, 
stripped to its waist, wearing a strip of white curly lamb-skin 
over one little shining shoulder, leaving the other bare. A pil- 
grim’s fiask dangled on its lamb-skin skirt, and a toy lamb, on 
red wooden rollers, was tucked under one tiny arm. Not at all 
surprised was 1, 1 assure you, nor was the child. St. John had 
a miraculous gift of gravity, and a swing in his walk, quite 
delightful to behold, as emblematic of the desert. The easy con- 
tempt with which he treated that toy lamb on red rollers under 
his arm was perfect. St. John was a very pretty child, about 
four, and appeared as an old and practised hand repeating a 
well-known performance.” 

Corpus Christi in mediseval times was everywhere and nowa- 
days in all Latin countries is emphatically a Feast of Flowers. 
The Diocesan Synod of Worms, for example, held in 1610, 
among other decrees relating to the celebration of Corpus 
Christi, enacted that boys wearing wreaths on their heads should 
walk in the processions appointed for the day. And Serarius 
in his elaborate treatise is at great pains not only to lay down 
the rules for the due solemnization of the Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions in the diocese of Mayence, with clergy and laymen, 
girls and boys, all wearing wreaths and garlands composed of 
roses and various other flowers, and oak and ivy ; but he also 
defends the use of wreaths against the mockery of some' and 
the condemnation of others who, far from considering it a fes- 

19 
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tive and joyful rite giving glory and honor to God, — which he 
maintained it was, — cried it down on account of its long-stand- 
ing connection with the licentious and idolatrous usages of 
paganism ; and he naively concludes his lengthy argument with 
the somewhat utilitarian plea that “the wreaths serve another 
purpose than the honor and glory of God : they protect the head 
from the rays of the sun, which at the time is scorching hot 
but even this, he exultingly adds, “ may be referred to the end set 
forth above, for as all walked bareheaded in honor of Christ, so 
likewise for His glory they ought in a measure to consult the 
interests of their bodily health. Where is the harm ? Is it not 
rather a praiseworthy act thus tc combine prudence with reli- 
gion and piety ?” The whole city of Mayence on this occasion, he 
says, was made one single temple ; the walls, the houses, every 
place available for decoration, was ornamented with flowers and 
foliage ; and all the roadways were strewed with them. Even 
the Emperor wore a floral crown at such times ; for we learn 
from Sarnelli’s letters that Ferdinand the Second used to take 
part in the solemnity “ sola florea redimitus corolla.” 

The same practice was, moreover, general in France and Italy. 
Indeed, wherever the festival of Corpus Christ! was kept flowers 
were in great request. In the Eoman Eitual edited Catalan! 
at the command of Benedict XIV. it is strictly enjoined that 
each of the laymen bearing the baldacchino on Corpus Christi 
Day should be crowned with wreaths of flowers ; that boys walk- 
ing two and two with garlands on their heads should scatter 
rose-leaves before the Blessed Sacrament ; that men cariying 
lamps should likewise wear roses twined round their heads ; 
and that the other boys and giils of the procession should also 
have wreaths. 

The little village of Genzano near Eome and Villa Orotava 
in Teneriflfe are especially famous for the flower-carpets which 
are there spread all over the streets where the Corpus Christi 
processions pass. Andersen in the “ Improvisatore” has given a 
charming description of the Genzano celebration. In that vil- 
lage the church stands on rising ground, with two converging 
streets starting from its very doors. The procession of monks 
and clergy, school-children and confraternities, issues down 
one of these avenues and returns by the other, walking all 
the time on a thick carpet of flowers. These are for the most 
part wild flowers, skilfully formed into tapestry patterns of' 
strange accuracy, each house on the street being, by imme- 
morial custom, bound to design and perfect a square corre- 
sponding to its own line of frontage. The armorial bearings of 
the lords of the soil, of the cardinal bishop of the diocese, and 
of the Holy See, figure very often in this marvellous carpet. 
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Fanciful patterns of all kinds abound, and this broad strip of 
novel tapestry is guarded on each side by ‘‘ railings” of box 
wreaths hung in festoons. A narrow space is left on either side 
for the spectators, of whom there are hundreds, some from Eome 
and many from the surrounding villages. 

The flower- carpets at Villa Orotava are even more elaborate. 
For weeks before the great day, flowers of all kinds are assidu- 
ously collected in baskets 
from the inexhaustible gar- 
dens round about. After 
these have been sorted, ac- 
cording to color, they are 
torn to pieces and converted 
into opulent heaps of fra- 
grant petals. 

At dawn on the morning 
of the fiesta, moulds of wood 
and carpet are placed in posi- 
tion ; and, later, the baskets 
of petals ai'C brought for- 
ward by scores of willing 
workers. Then, patiently 
and skilfully, ihe practised 
artists begin to fill in the 
designs with glowing petals. 

The background — the full 
width of each street except- 
ing the footpaths — is usu- 
ally of an effective dark 
green composed of chopped 
heather. As a rule, one de- 
sign runs the whole length 
of a street, carried out in 
many combinations of color. 

But every new street introduces a new design. 

The street-corners are adorned with larger and more ambi- 
tious pictures, and several houses are noted for their own indi- 
vidual efforts. When all the coloring is deftly fitted in, the 
moulds are withdrawn, leaving the streets carpeted with many- 
colored flowers. The whole is then carefully sprinkled with 
watei*, so as to keep it fresh until the procession shall come and 
tread it out of existence. 

“ Presently the entire pageant comes into view, — white-robed 
boys, priests in splendid vestments, and serried lines of chanting, 
crimson-robed ‘ Brothers of the Lord.’ At this moment the dif- 
ferent effects of color are very striking, as the procession moves 
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tliroiigii^ ntreat. Seen frem above, the ml 

kerrliiefn wliii'h vowv the wotnen’H headH form a glowing mass, 
riviilliitg the wiilo j^preml petuln in variety, if not "in beuutv, of 

rotor ing. 

Bui the prooos.sitin lum latliHl in the iUstanee now; the hand 
strikes u|i a laaroli, uini the erow<l surges into its wake, (huudi- 
men rusli otf by siih^ stivets to get their vehieles, and then one 
realizes, swiftly, the lull extent of tlio floral hohauiust. Nothin*** 
nuiudlis hut a Healteretf, pitiful eovering of hruised petals, from 
wliieli li fiiiut perfume is wafteil up appealingly to those who 
have wilue.Hsed the strange Hc*ene.” (W. N. Ukiu, in The i^trand 
ftereinher, 

Cracknut Sunday. The Bunday before Miehaelmas Day wuh 
so known in t\ingsteieii|itHi./rimmes, for on that «lay the etuigre- 
gatiofU oUl liinl VMiing alike, attended tditindi witirtheir pockets 
stutled with nuts, whieli they eraeked during the service, the 
noit^e al liineH he iiudng so loud that the rt*ading tu* sermon hud 
to he «iii'Hprnd*n|. The pratii(*e was with muc-h diflleulty sup. 
pren.Hed the end td" the last eentury. ddstv assoeiation tif 

nuN \villi Miehindums in u prevalent i>ne. It. may l»e rtunem- 
|'tere»l fliaf Id*, FrimroHe's parishioners, taUainitig **tl)e primev.ni 
,Hiiiu*lieif.y of manner.-^/' amotig their other sitnple eustiuim 
“ religieiedv eraeked, nut.H tm Miehaelmas Mve/’ 

Creeling firidenroom. A ratlier itidelieatepastimeomm 
v«‘rv rMiiine.*n ni Se*«flaiid. and tmt yet. mitirely cKtinet. It is 
nn»*^t ^•M|lll||M|||y |waetised jusf. afttu* a marriat^e, Marly next 
morning n l-'urt)' of \o»m$g nuuu ineluiliug the most intimate 
frieiels i»f the ha|ipv loan, provitlt* them.sidvt's with u *'‘eree!“ o.r 
aielirf l‘ll»*kel fuli of ^HtMne.S aiul take t llelr st ut i*UM»Ut,Hide | he 
floor i.»f lie*' hridal ehainher. Htu'e they nwnif the eoming ftulh 
of ih-e hralegroiim. wlee aeeor»liug t«» tin* ruh*H of the game, 
ttimi peiihrui ilie eriauiiofiV of ahluttlut in the waters of a run. 
nsng hr*s«k he af tempts by u <lart pa.st lii*4 MUititjels, 

BlioiiM lie* siream at a tlrstanee, tite <,diaHi* thither liighly 
aniii^ifig Ne*!*. iiiifre*ji.|eiitly, lanvevnr, ho eiuties ids wary fnemh 
hv makiiig Ills e=^eiip.o through H window or over flit' roof 
M’lieiild all ios jitleiiipi.^ fail ami the hiekiens wight he eauglif. 
llir‘ i-rrrl I- flsr.'ti hodoiied firmly on his i»aek, where if remains 
lill the hnde- iip|irnrs atid deidares that hIio has no I'lUHe of eom 
jilaiiit him, %v}'i«'reupon she is allow-ed to lake it «'fF. In 

fitiiiie |iari.s of H«‘otliiir4 ♦*reiding is ihme by whofenale 

tiller II v«-ar, *#r areording to i*irrum.Htan«'ei. ad the 

men w- ho been itiarrie#| within the iwrivr monfli-Htir 

«i are erreled. Thm in having a large ha'^kel id" ihn 
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breadth of a man’s back attached by a rope to the victim’s 
shoulders. He has to run with all his speed from his own 
house to that of his next new-married neighbor. He is pursued 
by the unmarried men, who endeavor to fill his basket with 
stones. The wife following, armed with a knife, strives to re- 
lieve her husband of his burden by cutting the rope which 
attaches the basket to his person. 

In 1876 the marriage of Miss Whitelaw to Mr. Arthur St. 
Quintin Forbes took place in the parish church, Athelstane- 
ford. According to a report in the Glasgow Weekly Herald, 
September 9, 1876, “ After the marriage ceremony was performed 
by the father of the bride it was stated that the newl 3 '-married 
pair left on their marriage trip in the afternoon, the bridegroom 
having first to go through the ancient custom of bearing the creel.” 

Crispin and Crispinian, Sts., patrons of shoemakers. Their 
festival is celebrated on October 25, the anniversary of the 
translation of their remains to Home in the ninth century. At 
Osnabriick, in Westphalia, the anniversary of an earlier trans- 
lation is kept on June 20. In the Anglican reformed calendar 
St. Crispin appears alone. 

Crispin and Crispinian are said to have been brothers, natives 
of Rome, who came to Soissons to preach the gospel and sup- 
imrted themselves by shoemaking. In 284 Maximinus Hercules 
visited Soissons. Hating Christians, he caused the two brothers 
to bo cast into prison. An abbey called Saint-Crepin-en-Chaie 
(m is said to mark the spot where they were immured. 

The prefect of Gaul, Rictiovarus, was charged with their execu- 
tion. He had a hard time of it. First he ordered splinters of 
wood to bo thrust between their nails and the quick. But the 
s])lintcrs flow out and stabbed their tormentors, killing several. 
Millstones were tied around the brothers’ necks and they were 
cast into the river Aisne. They swam across, bearing the mill- 
fltoncB with them. Boiling lead was poured in vain over the 
indomitable shoemakers, and they were plunged into a bubbling 
caldron of pitch, oil, and fat. They emerged, refreshed. Rictio- 
varus, in disgust, pitched himself into the caldron and perished 
there. Then the martyrs, seeing their chief persecutor disposed 
of, placidly yielded their necks to the sword, and their heads 
were struck oif without difficulty. 

The bodies of the martyrs are said to have been buried in Sois- 
• Hons where afterwards stood the church of St.-Crepin-le-Petit. 
It is customary at Soissons at Rogations for the procession to 
halt before the house Ho. 14 Rue de la Congregation, which oc- 
cupies the site of this old chapel, and there to chant an antiphon 
and collect of Saints Crispin and Crispinian. Charlemagne in 
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ilttMii'litli fiiitiiry iUv main jun't inn of the rolinn to 

Cli4imbrih‘k, aii*i in llm iiiiilh ivnlury tlmse wniv taken to Ronio 
jiiiil hiirir 4 III t 4 M* nhnrt'li of St, Lnwrnnoe. NoverthelesH the 
t^hureli at SniH-Ht»iiH thirin**; the Mi<l<ile As^es. if not all 

ihr beiin^ nf ihr inarfyrH.at Inast a (amsiderahle numher nt‘ tlunn. 
I'henr were .Hr;i!frreil uml Inst tlurinjj^ the lievi^Uitiuia save (»nlya 
1*1’ the skull a t lMmt^ ami snuu* huny splinlers. t )thee 
relies are iil Fill* hi. 

Aeenf^iiitC tn a l\etiljs|i t ratlit itm, the I.HMiitss <jif thi* martyrs 
were ru.Hf iiite fie* -^ea In* tlii*ir |iersei*tit<irH ami were washed ashore 
ill Hoiiimn* Marsh in hut v^mnty. 

Ill Fnitiee a tiddler’s kit ot‘ ttnils was kmnvn us Ins Suint- 
< *re|iiii hnoijar'k wa^ St . I *ris|nn’H stnU\ the awl St. t ’rispiifs 

laiiee, tlfii titfht ly knot e» I it is said that lie is **111 the 

jiriHOii of " h'nriiierly the rnddders worked at night 

with a large s|»herieal full <tf water between them unci 

their eaiidle lam|» was known tin St. (kdsjiin s lump,utui 

iN invent iMii WH^ attrihuteil to i’rispin himself. 

Freiieli e«.d»h!erH I'rooi ili»» Middle^ Ages dtnvn to recent times 
releiiniled the hui SS i*ris|du and ( ’riH|iinian with much 
jiHni|i. 'Iliey ur'f>* r'-e.iHed in tht» merning hy th*^ hells nf the 
eliiifidi d«s|n litrd t'* itnor |mt mn i>r <*<»ntaiuii!g a ehu|»cd sti ded». 
■ealed, vvldllier tie ) ui |iro«>e^-don in tin' wakec^f a grejit 

rriieifi^ and a iieeu •ifri' wa\ i*atelle At lh»uno’s the muster'C’uh- 
hlers wle-i Ujen?. -^eU e^ without u le'diimutc* cnc'U.se wtuc* 

tiip'd a |'iMiii5''l h** d ■hveri-’d at tin* eha|*el. After 

liiyli iiuisH had he,i.rd. fee j»arader-» retnrm*d in similar 

Older In sft dftwn a nioinaer humfuef. wle-re the utlairs of 
the guild were drr 'H-. I. All ?his dr*ni.|gH-ared with the iteVc». 
lulimi tf» hr*-')' * e--.-iiilrateridty nf SI t’ri-gon wa.s retogam' 
i/;ed III uts I e asc antcual feauval wdneh wa-^ eefe 

hnil**d m tie* * ! 4 ''ir**'a > S? I*rhan *ui fin* Mnnday f*dlMwing tho 
’jalli nfS Is i-.jL-er -S atf whieh c* ratih'd mII' f »r the hi-nefit nf 

the guild *»*‘U ?•«* t he ehnrfdi with .great jHuog iinuher 

fihiCiO Sf. I'riifen ri n- l-O.iVs-r i**.UIIinetle*r.if e*l 

Fji te |:S, 7 tc. le*. 4 r r. ^ to* -^ilMenaile * U' M * ’lieejjl s .or 2oet ft}.. 

gtiflirr *|f :it;|Vrr:.s ;ue| W.^Uo'd Hi kaif'^ t»» fhefhtireh, U leTe holt 

fireiid wui SiSrif-S'ed af tie* ina*es and loiuu^-d the ehi%*f 

fVaiore -i th- »|aen? haie|Uet at the tavern Sfieei Aralo 

l|iin| n» rel<W lieose er^sug 

I' . I M n-liO . 

%l y n-; 'UA 

Ih'.’ '.-L Un-e-i f.i|i 

Sf. I fn|sie 

%l ■* r. 

W . 44e'>l t. ^^-f k a; hi-i Seri 
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The children still sing this song, which remains the sole relic 
of the festival. 

^ In Provence there is a legend that on the day when St. Cris- 
pin s feast was first celebrated by the shoemakers their patron 
was so pleased that he asked God to allow the best of them a 
glimpse of paradise. The Almighty consented, and St. Crispin 
lowered from heaven a long ladder garnished with peas. But 
the best men held back through humility, and the vainglorious 
ones sealed the miraculous ladder. Now, it happened that 
when they arrived the feast of St. Peter was being celebrated in 
the upper regions, with Peter himself as the officiating minister 
at high mass. St. Paul had been left in charge of the gates. 
As the eager mob pressed upward, St. Peter had just reached 
the Sursum corda^ which St. Paul, being slightly deaf since his 
fail on the way to Damascus, misunderstood as Zou sus la cordo ! 
So he cut the cord. The shoemakers fell to earth, and though 
God, who is good, would not allow them to be killed, many 
were badly hurt. And that is how it happens that so many 
shoemakers are cripples or hunchbacks. 

In England St. Crispin’s Day has an additional significance 
as the anniversary of the battle of Agincourt (1415). Shake- 
speare’s lines will occur readily to memory : 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this da}^ and conies safe home 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day and see old age 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, 

And say, To-morrow is St, Crispian. 
******* 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go hy, 

Prom this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall he remembered. 

[Henry F., Act iv. Sc. 3.) 

These lines show that St. Crispin’s Day had been honored 
even before Agincourt. But the victory gave it an additional 
impetus, so that it survived after every other trade festival had 
died'out. The custom was for the brethren of the craft to march 
in a groat procession with banners and music, while various 
characters representing King Crispin and his court were sus- 
tained by difibront members. The processions at Edinburgh 
and Stirling were especially elaborate. At the former place the 
mock king was dressed in a verv fair imitation of the loyal 
robes, while at the latter both Houk\s of Parliament followed the 
pseudo-monarch, as well as officers and men-ai-arras without 
number. In London, during the mayoralty of Sir Simon Eyie^ 
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whri lui6 oiHV In^eu ii sluuniiaker, an itnitation king of tho City 
followtHl i‘Uisi»|y upun the heels of the imitation monarch 
in the HluHiiiakerH annual prot‘essi<>n, anti ever afterwards the 
lord oiiiyor was gmierally represented. The procession over, a 
dinner invuriahly Uiok [dace, and the day closed with a dance, 
ied idf by the weirknian who had played the part of king. 

I’he last survival <d' the ancient processioti is inentioiied in 
and First StU'Ies, vol. vi. p. 243, as occurring at 

the town tif llexhanu in Xorthuiuherland : ‘‘The shoeniukcrs 
of the town meet ami tlitie by previous arrangements at some 
tavern; a King Crispin* <|necm prince, and princess, elected 
from tneinbers tif their IVaternity of families, being present. 
They afterwartls ftirm in gruud procession (the ladies and their 
attendants exeepletl), amt parade the streets with lianners, 
eie., the r«*yiil party* ainl suite guyly’ <lressed in cluiracter. 
In the eviiiing ttrey reasscinhie for dancing urnl otluu* festivities. 
To his fiiiijesiy* atnl eunsort, ami iheir royal highnesses the prince 
and princess {t,|ie latter UHually a pretty girl), tine regal homage 
is jiaid during that tlay." 

At iine time ttn^ eordwaiiiers of Newcastle celehrattnl the 
festival Hi, Cri.'Hpiii by ludtling a ctironalion of their patron 
saint in the cmirt cjf the Freemen's Hospital at the West^gate, 
and ailerwartlH walking in pn*eessit)n through tlu* principal 
Htreets of the fmvn, 44us caricature show produ<*ed mutdi 
laughter ami ninile liisturtf of 1827, 

vol i. p. 884 . , , 

In the piiriHhe-HtifCuckdebi ami Hurst pierpomt, ui HusseX', Ht. 
C'risidnX Ciiy is kept W'ilh inueh rejtdeiug, The hoys go round 
nuking tor money in the name of St. ('rispiu. bonfires are lighted, 
ami it pa.HHe.H otV vory much in the suine way as the fuh of 
November. It appeaVn from an inH<'ription on a monument to 
one of the ancieiii familv uf tUmell, in the pnHsl( cliurcb of 
Cnclifleld. tluif a Hir .h.»hn flumdl attembsi Henry V. to France 
ill the veiir MIo with one nhip, twenty nnm at arms, and b»rty 
nreher^ iiml d. i>4 prottitble that the (discrvaiu’c tif this day in 
tbiit niigbb»mlcs4 is connected ’with that fact. ( AhCx and 
Otiffiso, Fif^f v«»l. V. p, *itt. I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

\M 1Vnbv. in Wale,.^, $r ivtm customary on theevetd‘Ht. 
piifs Iniy to make iin * 4 llgy of the saint and suspeml lijrtuu 
llie siceph' er 1,11 hi'r idiwuitetl place. Hi the mornitig It 

WHS loriniiilv cHl do%%n iiml earried in procession thrmighont the 
loan III 4il I lilt ilMors of I’ucli imunbef of flic i’lalt file 

tiro-esdoii when II document pnrporiing lobe the Iasi 

will mid tes*iifiicnl of the siiiut wits read, and in pursiimice 
tlirreof ’toiic'- artieie of dresH was left- as a memento ofttie noisy 
viiil. Al hii.i>th. when nothing remained to he distributeti, the 
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padding which formed the body of the effigy was made into a 
football, and kicked about by the crowd till they were tired. As 
a sort of revenge for the treatment of St. Crispin, his followers 
hung up on St. Clement’s Day the effigy of a carpenter, which 
was treated in a similar way. 

Cross. (Lat. Grux ; Pr. Croix ; It. Croce.') Ho symbol, either 
in art or in religion, is so universal as the cross. It appears 
twice in our alphabet, as the letter T and the letter X. It is 
worn by priests on their sacrificial robes, by distinguished la}'- 
naen as a sign of distinction on occasions of state, and by male 
and female nonentities as taste may direct. It is graven on 
eucharistic vessels, embroidered on altar-cloths, and cut in relief 
on tombs and monuments. Some of the greatest churches and 
cathedrals of Christendom are fashioned in its shape. In Eu- 
ropean countries it is common to see large crosses erected in 
public places. The famous Charing (chere reine) Cross, in 
London, derives its name from the fact that it was one of the 
places at which King Edward I. set up a cross to mark where 
the body of his Queen Eleanor rested during the progress of the 
funeral cortege to Westminster. 

Yet it is a mistake to suppose that the cross has only a Chris- 
tian history. 

It was used as a religious symbol by the aborigines of Horth 
and South America, as well as by the most ancient nations of 
the Old World. Prescott tells us that the Spaniards found the 
cross as an object of worship in the temples of Mexico. Ee- 
searches in Central America and Peru prove that it was used in 
the same way by the inhabitants of those countries. Dr. Brinton, 
in Myths of the New World,” informs us that the Indiana 
regard the cross as a mystic emblem of the four cardinal points 
of the compass. 

The ancient Phoenicians, Persians, Assyrians, and Brahmins 
looked upon the cross as a holy symbol, as is abundantly shown 
by the numerous hieroglyphics and other pictorial representa- 
tions on their monumental remains. Osiris by the cross gave 
light eternal to the spirits of the just, beneath the cross the 
Muysca mothers laid their babes, trusting by that sign to secure 
them from the power of the evil spirits, and with that symbol 
to protect them the Etruscans, the ancient people of Northern 
Italy, calmly laid them down to die. 

The Thau of the Jews and the Tau of the Greeks, whence 
came the T of the Eoman alphabet, were held to be not merely 
letters, but sacred symbols, on account of their being suggested 
by a cross. 

Among the Scandinavians Thor was the thunder, and the 
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luuiiiiu'r w:is lli^4 symbol It with this haniiiier (hat Thor 
i riislitHi tlio tif tho Mit^ard serpent; that he <ie- 

^troye<t the giants ; that in* rest<>re<l to life the dead p^oats, which 
ever after drtnv hU car; that he eonsecrateil the ])yre of Baldur. 
I'liiH hanuiii'r was a cross, in leelund the cross oV ddior is still 
u>ril as a iiuiixieal coiuieetioii with storms of wind ami 

min. Loll itiel low tells us how Kiii^ Olaf kept (/liristmas at 
llmntheim ; 

O'tT h*H drinkinitdioru the 
He latule of the ttresH Hivnu-, 

A A he timnk, and muttered hi.s prayers; 

But the Berserks evermore 
Made thesii^n t»f the Hammer of Thor 
CHa*r theirs. 

Xeither Kiltie t Haf nor his Bemerkers, nor, indeed, Lono'ftdlow 
hiniself, .maaii to have reali/.etl that the two symliolH wt‘re ideie 

thill. 

t ‘oiiipanilivc iiiylholo|xists draw various dediudiorm from these 
rtiiinrkahle facts, lad us, luiwever, appeal to a mati wlu» is not 
onlv a cuinpuna ivt* iuytht>loois(., but a (dtristiaa priest. Fur 
mv own pari. ' says the Hev. S. liaring (iouhl, I see no {liffanilty 
in" |ifdic\ iiuf tbul (be cross toniasl a fxuiion of tlie primeval 
re!i*^ii»ii, liitecH of whitdi exist over the whtde world, aniotit.^ 
everv pcojile ; tluit triHt in the on kss was a part of the ambient 
fiiilh %vliir}i iau?:hl tnen tt» bidii'Vi' in a 9'rirttty, in a war in 
liiiii*eti, a paradise freiu which luau ft‘lh a hdood and a BahcL a 
faiili whit‘h w:i^ deejdy iriipreHstsl with a cMuiviidion that a Virithi 
sliiinld euiieeivi- and bear a St»u, tliat the drn.i^mfH luiid sliould 
Ifc hruined, ami fhaf throut^h sht‘diiinit of Idootl should ecam^ rc' 
fiii'HHiuii. The u>*e of the cross ns a syinhcd of Hie and n**(enera. 
tiofi fhroiiyh watf^r is as widely spniid over tln^ w<irld ns the 
hriief ui I lie ark of Noali. Maybe the shadow of the cross was 
rant fiirllo'i* haek into the rdicht of HLtes, and fell on a whler 
ranite of e»ruittry . than ive are aware of.” 

ff'wa** tnily luHural that the early and medimval < ’hristlans, 
fuidiny ero-^^H a synihtd of life amoim: the nations of aut i«{uity, 
sli.oi.ild took curiously into Iht^ ( Hd d'estanumt to sts^ windlu-r 
ilfercweix” no! fdre^^hmh.uvdiiits in it of'^tlu* wtmd whereliy riichl ■ 
rMn*uie«v4 h." Nor w'lis their sfuifeh Unrewarded. In Kaae 

h‘iiritef the ivood of the saerifiee they saw ureHeuretl liuih 
ioel flo” cross, I’hey saw t-he <toss in Moses with arms 
cs,pafid*' I fhi* Mciiint, in the pole with transverse bars upon 

v^hirh ■>.% r*'al.lie»l the hra;^,eu serpent, in the two .Hticks ifatlr 

ero| l'\ the i%oh»w of Sarepla. liut plaim^st of all tiny rrmA it 
in I’U^edel ic I, '^^e* thfoitoh the midst of the city, throiudi 
llir' i.f Je-rii-mlem, and set a mark u|H*n the foivhea«l.s oftim 
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men” that are to be saved from destruction by the sword The 

V" “Signa than” 

The Thau was the old Hebrew character, shaped like a cross 
which was regarded as the sign of life, felicity, and safety 
Yet the cross was not always a symbol of honor. Among the 
Phoenicians and Syrians, and later among the Eomans, it was a 

punishment inflicted on slaves, robbers, assassins, and rebels 

among which last Jesus was reckoned, on account of his proclaim- 
mg himself King, or Messiah. The person sentenced to this pun- 
ishment was stripped of his clothes, except a covering around 
the loins. In a state of nudity he was beaten with whips 
Such was the severity of this flagellation that numbers died of 
it. Jesus was crowned with thorns, and was made the subject 
of mockery; but insults of this kind were not common. In 
this instance they were owing to the petulance of the Eoman 
soldiers. 


The criminal, having been beaten, was condemned to the 
further suffering of carrying the cross to the place of punish- 
ment, which was commonly a hill near the public highway and 
out of the city. The place of crucifixion at Jerusalem was a 
hill to the northwest of the city. The cross, otherwise called 
the “ post,” — the unpropitious or ominous tree, — consisted of a 
piece of wood erected perpendicularly, and intersected by an- 
other one at right angles near the top. The crime for which the 
culprit suffered was inscribed on the transverse piece, near the 
top of the perpendicular one. There is no mention made by the 
ancient writers of anything on which the feet of the crucified 
person rested. It is known, however, that near the base of the 
perpendicular beam there projected a piece of wood, on which 
he sat, and which answered as a support to the body, — since the 
weight of the latter might have otherwise torn the hands by the 
nails driven through them. 

The cross, when driven firmly in the ground, rarely exceeded 
ten feet in height. The victim was elevated, and his hands were 
bound by a rope around the transverse beam and nailed through 
the palm. His feet were also nailed. He thus remained fastened 
until death ended his sufferings. While he exhibited any signs 
of life ho was watched by guards ; but they left him when it 
appeared that ho was dead. If there was no prospect that the 
victim would die on the day of execution, the executioners 
hastened the end by kindling a fire at the foot of the cross, so 
as to suffocate him with smoke ; or by letting loose upon him 
wild beasts ; or occasionally, when in particular haste, b}’ break- 
ing his bones upon the cross with a mallet, as upon an anvil. It 
was at one time customaiy to offer the criminal, before the com- 
mencement of his sufferings, a medicated drink, compounded of 
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wine and niyrrh. The <>l)jet*t of this was to produce intoxica- 
tion, and thereby to- lesBeii the suffering. 

I’lnadtixion was not only the most ignominious, hut hy far the 
niost erueh tmide of punishment. The victim somctitnes lived 
until the seveiitli day. The thieves who were executed at the 
Slime time with our Saviour were broken with nuillets on the 
same day; ainl in order to ascertain the condition of Jesus a 

lance was thrust in his 
side, but no signs of life 
appeared. 

There is preserved in the 
rnuseurn of the (k>I login 
Romano at Rome a curious 
eari(*ature which was found 
in the ruins of the ancient 
paMlagogium for tlu‘ impe- 
rial {>ages. This is a mock 
crucitix roughly scratched 
with a stylus. It was 
probably tlu' work of some 
patgi^ <loru' to deridi' a 
(diristian comnidi*. It rep- 
resents a man with the 
head of an ass hanging o?i 
a cross, ami to the left 
anotlier figurt^ in an atti- 
tude of nd<»rution. A snper- 
Heriptiiui runs \iL^a}isuti^ 

AHrtmj i*»,mvArvm m thk Cmm Hqou. 'fln^ (»rei*k is 

a t riffe sludcy shmihi 

he hut tiie obvious meaning is AU'Xumcnos worshipH 

ttiidf' "riie eliaructer of' t he hitters indieates that the cuHeutmv 
dales from ilie enrt>" jiart of the third eentttry. Thus it is evi- 
dent. Itiiil even at I hut early period pngatt Rome i<limtifte<l the 
erits.s wstli t 'lirisiianity. 

iheero .Huyn flie very munt* of the should he renu>ve<l 

alar not oiilv from the hotly, hut fnun the thtiughts, the eyes, 
earn, of Ihifmin etfizens, for of all tlu'se thirtgs, not ordy the 
aeltial oreiirreisee anil erninraiiee, luit the very cent ingemy* ami 
eX|ieeliiiioin tiiiy, the mention itself, are unworthy of a Roman 
eifi/efi iiiid 1 % free man llmiee the fon-e of »St. Rnttfs freipient 
iiiiirdoii-4 to file iiiiiiiiliuf ion wliicdi Christ endured when he suf- 
tefed deiifh Itjion flie eriHS. 

1 1 wiiH pri'ei-ndy tins idea which niinfe the i^nrly (’lirisfinns 
iijion lli-e h-h the emblem of their thith, d’hat whieh 

tiiid liwfi llie Hyinl-*ol of shame now heciime their glory, ffdte 
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instrument of Christ’s passion, by his death upon it, became 
hallowed for all time. The medieval Christians, desiring to see 
the cross identified still more closely with the Jewish Church, 
inserted a legend to supplement the Old Testament. 

The story runs that Seth received from the angels three seeds 
of the forbidden tree which he saw standing, though blasted, 
upon the spot where sin had been first committed. Taking the 
seeds away with him, he put them in the mouth of the dead 
Adam, and so buried them. The young trees that grew from 
them, on the grave of Adam in Hebron, were carefully tended 
by Abraham, Moses, and David. After they were removed to 
Jerusalem the Psalms were composed beneath them, and finally 
they slowly grew together and formed a single giant tree. This 
tree was felled by the order of Solomon, in order that it might 
be preserved forever as a beam in the temple. The plan failed, 
however, for the carpenters found they could not manage the 
mighty beam. 

"When they raised it to its intended position they found it too 
long; then they sawed it, and it proved too short; they spliced 
it, but to no purpose, they could not make it fit. This was taken 
as a sign that it was intended for some other purpose, and they 
laid it aside in the temple. On one occasion it was improperly 
made use of as a seat by a woman named Maximella, and she 
was at once enveloped in flames. She invoked the aid of Christ, 
and was driven from the city and stoned to death. In the 
course of its eventful history the beam became a bridge over 
Cedi'on, and, being then thrown into the stream of Bethesda, it 
gave to the waters healing virtues. Finally from it was made 
the cross of Christ. After the crucifixion it was buried in 
Calvary, and exhumed three centuries later by the Empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, who was miraculously 
directed to the spot where it lay. (See Cross, Invention of the.) 

Cross, Exaltation of the. A festival now celebrated on 
September 14 by the Latin and Greek Churches. In England it 
was known as Holy Cross or Holy Hood Day. Like the feast 
of the Invention, it was removed at the Eeformation, and remains 
only as a black-letter day. As such, with the Invention, it first 
reappeared in Queen Elizabeth’s Calendar of 1561, and is again 
found in King James’s Prayer Book of 1604. It was instituted 
ill ancient times in memory of the miraculous apparition which 
Ckinstantine saw as he was preparing to fight against Maxen- 
tius (October 26, 312). He beheld in the daylight a luminous 
ci’oss in the heavens with the Greek inscription 'Ev rooro) vtxa 

Conquer by this”), or, as the more familiar Latin freely trans- 
lates it, In hoc signo vinces (‘‘ By this sign thou shalt conquer”). 
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Eusebius, who is not always trustworthy, assures us that he had 
heard the story related on oath by Constantine himself. (^Vita 
Constanta, i. 28.) Thomassin suggests that Constantine himself 
instituted the feast. (^TraiU des Festes, ii. 124.) The day was 
kept with greater solemnity after 629. The 14th of September 
in that year marked the conclusion of a series of festivals in 
honor of the true cross. In order to understand these it is 
necessary briefly to recapitulate the events that immediately 
preceded. 

In June, 614, then, the Persian Emperor Chosroes captured 
and plundered Jerusalem. The churches, even that of the Holy 
Sepulchre, were burnt, and among other precious relics carried 
away was that portion of the true cross which had been left 
there by St. Helena. Only the sponge with which the soldiers 
gave our Saviour vinegar to drink, and the lance which pierced 
his side, were saved from the wreck and sent to Constantinople 
for safe-keeping. The sacred sponge was exposed to the view 
of the faithful in St. Sophia’s Church on the Feast of the Exal- 
tation of the Cross in that year, and on the 26th of October a 
similar exposition was made of the lance. Then Heraclius de- 
clared war against Chosroes, and after many years of varying 
success finally cut the Persian army to pieces at Hineveh, Decem- 
ber 12, 627. The fragment of the true cross was recovered and 
brought to Constantinople in the spring of 629. Heraclius in 
person restored it to Jerusalem. He would fain have carried it 
upon his own shoulders into the city with the utmost pomp, but 
stopped suddenly at the entrance, and found that he was not able 
to go forward. The patriarch Zachary, who walked by his side, 
suggested to him that this pomp seemed not agreeable to the 
humble appearance which Christ made when he bore his cross 
through the streets of that city. The Emperor accepted the 
reproof. He laid aside his purple and his crown, put on mean 
clothes, went along barefoot with the procession, and devoutly 
replaced the cross where it stood before. It still continued in 
the case in which it had been carried away, and the patriarch 
and clergy, finding the seals whole, opened the case with the key, 
venerated it, and showed it to the people. Many miraculous 
cures are reported to have followed. (Butler : Lives of the 
Saints, under date September 14.) 

On his return to Constantinople the Emperor paid due honors 
to that portion of the cross which was preserved there. The 
festivities closed on September 14. Thereafter similar ceremo- 
nies were performed every year. Butler quotes from the Em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus (“De Ceremonhs Aulse Con- 
stant! nopolitanse,” edition of 1751, Leipsic, folio II. ch. xxii. 
p. 74) as follows : 
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About seven days before the 1st of August the holy cross 
was taken out of the holy treasury in which it was kept with 
other piecious relics and rich holy vessels, betwixt the third and 
the sixth ode of matins then singing. It was laid on the ground, 
that the protopapa, or chief priest of the palace, might anoint 
It all over with balsam and precious perfumes. Then it was set 
up in the church of the palace of Our Lady of the Pharos, ex- 
posed to the veneration of the people. After matins the clergy 
of the palace assembled before it, singing hymns in praise of the 
cross, ihe chief priest then took up the cross on his head, and, 
attended by the clergy and others in procession, carried it through 
the golden hall, before the oratory of St. Basil, placed it to be 
venerated by all the senate ; then proceeded to the palace of 
Daphne and exposed it in the church of St. Stephen. On the 
28ih of July the priests began to carry the cross through all the 
streets and to all the houses, and afterwards round the walls of 
the city, that by the devotion of the people and their united 
])rayers God would, through the cross and merits of his Son, 
bless and protect the city and all its inhabitants. On the 13th 
of vSejitcinber it was brought back to the palace and placed on 
a rich throne in the golden hall, where the clergy sung the 
hymns in praise of the cross during its exaltation there It 
was afterward ('ari‘ied through all the apartments of the palace, 
and then deposited in the chapel of St. Theodorus. In the 
evening it was delivered back to the keeper of the sacred 
treasure. Next morning it was carefully cleansed by the pro- 
tojiapa and the keeper, and again deposited in the rich case in 
the treasury." 

A famous procession of the Blessed Sacrament was instituted 
in Avignon on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross a cen- 
tury belbrc the similar processions on Corpus Christi Day were 
appointed generally by the Church. This was in the year 1226. 
France was in the throes of the Albigensian war. The Albigen- 
HCH held poHsession of Avignon. Louis YlII. besieged the town, 
and took it on September 8. By way of atoning for the heretical 
desecration of the Catholic churches, he ordered a general pro- 
cession of the Corpus Domini on the feast of the Exaltation. 
The Bisliop of Avignon bore down the holy sacrament from the 
church of the Doms, and the king himself, clad in sackcloth and 
girded with a rope, liis head bare and a torch in his hand, took 
part in the procession, attended by Cardinal St. Angelo, the papal 
legate, and the whole court, as well as the magistrates and chief 
men of the city, all in penitential garments. With torches and 
incense and soiernn invocation they traversed the entire city and 
went to the small church of the Holy Cross, then wiihoiit the 
walls, where a few devout people were in the habit of assem- 
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bling evtnj Friilaj in boiior of the Passion. The bishop placed 
the boHt ill II Httnie niche at the side of the altar, and left it 
expcmnl to the veneration ot‘ the people, but veiled, after the 
eustoin of that time, Tlie king visited the church daily during 
his stay in the city, and his example was followed by multi- 
tUtlcH. 

This ileviitkin indutHHi the papal legate to authorize thecou- 
tlrmetl eK|Hisiliim <if the lilessed Sacrament, and he ordered the 
cdtizcns, hy way tif reparation for giving countenance to the 
Ath'igeiises, to visit tlie church every Friday for a year and there 
recite the Seven Ihuiilential Psalms. This gave rise to the order 
cif the itrav PeiiiteiitH, the oldest company of the kind in the 
Chmtdn— tlie tuie at liorne tmi being established till twenty yearn 
later. They ctumtituted a kind of body-guard that took turns, 
day and night, t.<i waUdi ami pray before the Divine Host. They 
wore the satdcckith tunic to which the pious king had given 
coiisecrmlioti. aiid met in a body every Friday for special exer- 
Cfises of iievfilitiii and pcmince, and on account of their frcipient 
icciitrgiiigs wtu’c oHmi called the Bttttus de In t Vo/.r. (See Bkcara- 
TioN<*rTiii Watkeh.) 

The exjioHition <if the host in the chur<*h of the Holy (Iross, 
at fimt intended 4inlv to he temporary, was prxdongisl from time 
til time, and finally Ijecame perpetual, and has been ('ontimied to 
our tiny - that Is, ftir six hundivtl and sixty years— witliout any 
other inlerrupf ion than that euused hy the French Hevolutiou 
iirid the First Kiii{dre, 

Cross, Invention <*r Discovery of the. A festival cele- 
briUed hy the Liiiin and Hreck (’hur<‘hes<m May M, hccause on 
or itlitHit that tfay in tin* year Miitl St. Htdena, mother of t'on- 
stttiiline the is reputtsl to hnvt* disc<ivered tin' (U’osh on 

which PtiriHi ^iitlVred, The story runs that the venerable lady, 
visiting the Holy Hand in her seveutV'ninth year, was guhhVl 
to the site «if Piilviiry hy an aged J«'W who lia<i treasured up 
the ktcal triiditioiis iidiich the antid 'hristian niiimosity <if the 
lieiilhen ciiiniuerors of Jertisalem had failed tuitirely t<} ohliter- 
ite. till extmviififUt at a considenthle tlepth thnn’ m*osses were 
foiiiNl, iiiid mdeli iheiri. hut lying apart hy itstdf was the title 
jiliiced hy Piliiltfs ciinimiiiid on the (‘ross of < dirist. The prohhaii 
iifiw pre'*«eiiled iNeif, which was that crosn? It was solved 
tlirmigh the iiisirtinieiiiality of Macarius, Bishop <d’ Jerusalem. 
He siiggesied tliiil the Ihrce crosses he carriisl to the bedside of 
iifi hii'iiiid wsifiniii ill the city, not doubting but that Phrist’s msiss 
wiiiilrt he 4isi‘Mvered by tn*aling powers, 'fhe crosses were 
tppiirtl singly to tlie jiatient, who was immediately and per- 
Ikrily rtfcyveri.*d by tlie loiicli of one of tlnmn the other two 
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having been tried without effect. The greater part of the cross 
so vindicated^as deposited in a church built on the spot of the 

.n?!: <^««brined in a splendid silver case 

The icmamdei Helena took to her son in Constantinople, whence 
a portimi was sent by Constantine to Eonae. 

hnwevev^nf ^'* 1 “ Invention, without any mention, 

howevei, of St. Helena’s share in it, is by St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
about the year 350. Prom this it is evident that the cross was 
exhibited at Jerusalem when St. Cyril was a priest. The next 
authority is bt. Ambrose, Archbishop of Milanf who in a funeral 
sermon cni the Pmperor Theodosius in 395 gives St. Helena the 
credit 01 the discovery. As we go later the storv is amplified 
^ details are given with wonderful minuteness. 

iut iliusebius, who lived at the time when the cross is said to 

^ of Constantine mentions 

bt. lielena s visit to Palestine, has not a word about the Invention. 
• ooK Miore extraordinary is that Eusebius was present 

in o35 at the dedication of the Church of the Eesurrection, and 
has described the ceremonies, but is still silent about the cross. 
Further, a pilgrim named Burdigala who visited Jerusalem in 
333 has loft liehind him a minute record of all extant Christian 
relics, again with no word about the cross ; so that it is evident 
it could not have been shown in 333. Constantine died in 337 : 
so the finding of the cross must have occurred between 333 
and 337, if wo accept St. Cyril’s word for it that the finding 
occurred in^ the reign of that emperor. But St. Helena was in 
Jerusalem in 326. Thus stands the case. Any definite conclu- 
sion is impossible. 

Both in Constantinople and in Eome churches were built ex- 
pressly to receive so precious a relic. The former was known 
as the Basilica of the Holy Cross; the latter, the church of 
Santa Croce, still stands, and retains the relic which gave it its 
name. A festival to commemorate the Invention soon followed, 
Romo taking the lead in the fifth century, but it is not quite 
certain whether the date selected, May 3, was the anniversary 
of the Invention itself, or of the dedication of Santa Croce, or 
of Constantine’s vision. Then came pilgrimages undertaken in 
order to obtain a sight of the cross. Lastly fragments of the 
sacred wood were sold at high prices to wealthy purchasers, it 
having been discx)vered that the wood exercised a power of 
miraculous self-multiplication, “ ut detrimenta non sentiret, et 
quasi intacta permanerot.” (Paulinus, JSp. XI ad Lev,') St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, twenty-five years after the discovery, 
atfirrned that pieces of the cross were spread all over the earth, 
and compares this marvel to the miraculous feeding of five 
thousand men, as recorded in the Gospel. 

20 
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III A.i>. (»37 Joru8alcin was reconquered by the Sarucons, and 
nothini": has since been hoard of the fraujment of the cross that 
liatl been letl there. In the thirteenth century during the reign 
tif St. li(Uiis what remained of the portion taken by Helena "to 
1 Vnistant inople was removed to Paris, and is still preserved in 
the Sainte-Cdiapelle. Sergius 1. is said to have placed a portion 
of file cross in a silver box in vSt. Peter’s (Cathedral aliout <190. 
A reputeti relic of the true cross was kept in the d\>vver of liOndon 
as lute as the reign of James L 

The enemies of the Roman (Jhurch have made merry at the 
selfunult iplying powers of tiie cross, which Paulinus and Cyril 
at*eepted as marvels not to be (juestioned. ''fo be short,” say^s 
Calvin, “if a man wouhi gather together all that hath been found 
of this cross, ilunv would bo enough to freight a great ship.” 
Swift repeats ami expands the jest. 

Chi the other hand, M. Rohault do Fleury, who calculates that 
the total volume of the wood of the oidgiual cross must have been 
somewhere about 178,909,900 cubic millimetres, has made a list 
id* nil the reiit*s in Huropo and Asia of which he can find any 
na'iu’d, and the sum of their measurements amounts to only 
1 1,97.1 (*uhic millime(res,-~.a very small portion indetHl of any 
ertws that ctnihl sustain a man. 

tlf plaees wlnu’c relics of the Holy (h’oss have ac<'umnlute<l, 
Mtmnt Atlms stands pn* eminent witli a total vt)lume of HTH.lOO 
tnildi* miiiimidres; tlum Rouus with 587,587 ; Brusseds, 519,090; 
Venice, 145,588 ; t ilnmt, 480,450 ; Paris, 887,78 1 . 

All Hnglaml can boast <if hut 80,510 cubic millimc(rt*s, of which 
8887 !»elung til lioni Petrie in txvo pieces. At St. Mary’s, York, 
is a pciOiiral cross of the tenth centmw whi<*h contains two 
■fragment s 

ill thi* Cnitisi States there is notan authenticutcil relic of the 
i’l’iiss an largi' ns half a lead ptmcil, and thi*rt*urt' many so minute 
as til lie visihlt* tmly throtigh tht‘ aid <d*ti, micimsciipe. 'fln^ church 
of Sr. l‘’nuHds Xavit*r in Ni*w York has a frngnuajt whii'h is 
exposed tor vtUicratiim on Raster Sunday', as is thi' ciiMiom in 
Hiintpenn ehundies. Another frngnumt at the cnthislrul iMsluevn 
on (oiod l•’^iilay. Hiis rt*li<’ is in a crystal and gold (‘usk(»t set 
with precitHiH Htones, and forms the centre <4* a luindsome altar 
cross. Pile Matiieh cliundi of St. John the Baptist in Bast 
S^'“Venfv Sixth Street also posse*^S(*s a relit* tif the eross. 

Hvei V t'imreh whiidi is iht’ custodian of a portitm of the enws 
is m po-^ tension of a document hearing tiit' stnd of tin* Vatt 
t*aii and te>%iityittg to the authenticity <4* tlie r<*!it* The rtdie 
iistdf in mo'«»f e.nreffdlv stnibsl in an air tight receptacle, If the 
sciiIh once hrokt*n the rtdics would hmt* th<‘ir historical value, 
mn klentillcatlon would thenceforth he imposHihle, 
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Nevertheless M. de Pleury had an opportunity of mieroseopi- 
ca ly examunngspme of the larger fragments tLugh the 2s 
which encloses thorn, and he comes to the conclusion thaf the 
p something closely allied to it. 

Wilh Catholics this ought to settle a matter that has been 
much disputed Wise theologians and simple country-folk have 
held many and various opinions as to the material of the cross, 
from Anselm Aquinas, and others, we learn that the upright 
beam was made of the “immortal cedar;” the cross-beam, of 
cypress ; the piece on which the inscription was written, of olive : 
and the piece for the feet, of palm : hence the line 


Xiigna crucis palma, cedrus, cupressus, oliva. 

John Mandeville’s account of the legend differs from this. 
He says the piece athwart was made of victorious palm 
the tablet, of “peaceful olive the trunk, of the tree of which 
Adani had eaten ; and the stock, of cedar. Some versions say 
that it was made of fir, ])ine, and box ; others, of cypress, cedar, 
pine, and box ; one names cedar for the support of the feet, cy- 
press for the body, palm for the hands, and olive for the title. 
Southey, in his “ Common-Place Book” and “ Omniana,” says that 
the four kinds of wood were symbolical of the four quarters of 
the globe, or all mankind. Some affirm that the cross was made 
entirely of the stately oak. Chaucer, speaking of the Blessed 
Virgin, says, — 

Benigne hraunclilet of the pine tree. 


Popular Ruperstition in many countries fiivors the idea that it 
was made of the elder-tree ; therefore, although fuel may be 
scarce and those sticks plentiful, the poor people will not burn 
thorn. In Scotland the elder is called the bourtree, and the fol- 
lowing rhyme is indicative of peasant beliefs : 


Bourtree, bourtree, crooked rung, 
Never Rtruight and never strong, 
'Ever hush and never tree, 
tjince our Lord was nailed on thee. 


Ohanibers’s “ Book of Days” records an instance of the belief 
that a person is perfectly safe under the shelter of an elder-tree 
(luring a thunderstorm, as the lightning never strikes the tree 
of which the cross was made. Experience has taught that this 
is a fallacy, although many curious exceptional instances are 
recorded. James Napier, in his “Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England,” tells us of a peculiar custom. The elder 
is planted in* the form of a cross upon a newly-made grave, and 
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if It blooniH it in a Bure Ki^u that the vsoul of the dead perBoti is 
hap|iy. in his English Eolk-Loi*e/’ says that tiie most 

coiniaon Imlief in England is that the cross was made of the 
aspen ( ikipidus tremula)^ the leaves having trembled ever since at 
the reeolleetioii of their guilt. Another legend is that all tlu‘ 
trees Hhivered at the crucitixiou except the aspen, which lias been 
doonuni to i|uiver ever since. An extract from Mrs. llematis s 
** WtHid Walk and Hymn’* is worthy of quotation here as illus- 
trating the first idea: 

Fathee. Hui^t thou hoard, luy boy, 

TIh* of that cpiivering tnur? 

CuiLu. No, tathor ; doth ho say the fairies dance 
Aituilst its bnmehoa? 

Fatiiee. <di, a causes nu>ro deep, 
solornn far, tlio rustic doth assign 
To the strangt^ n'sth‘ssnoss t>f those wan loaves. 

I'lii* lu^ dt'ouiH, the hle!.sH(*d Onws, whereon 

The meek Hedei*tia*r bowtal his lu‘a<l to dc^ath, 

Wit^ finiUHl tif asptui wot»d ; and since that hour 
Through all its race the pale tr(*o hath sent dt)wn 
A thrilling etinMciousn«*Hs, a secret awe, 

Making thorn tronmlous, when not a hrt'cze 
nUturliH the airy thisthMlown or shakes 
The light linos frtuu tho shining gossainor. 

In XUster the aspen is cnlled ‘‘ quiggenepsy,”— -Lr., ‘Mpuiking 
nspeiif* In support of these beliefs the nspen still ihmrishes iu‘ur 
JeruHnleui. In the west of England there is u tradition that 
the i*ross was fiuaiied the mistletoe, whicli het'ore that evi*nt 
used to he u fine forest tree, hut has since been doomed to leatl 
II {lariiHifiea! t^xistence. The gypsies believe that it was madt* 
of the ash trt*e. In (Cheshire the Arum miirul<(tiim is calleil 
'Modlisemane.*’ heeuuse it is said to have been growing at the 
fcHit of the cross, and to have received some droim of blood on its 
petals. 

In Seofhind it was formerly believed that the <lwurf birch is 
Htuutvd in growth heeuuse from it were fashioned tlu' rials with 
whitdi (Jhrist was sctmrged. 

The title in Hebrew, C«reek, and Latin is saiil to havi* been 
found bv St. Helena with the cross. It was brought ti> Uiune 
and deptmited in the hasilu'ii t»f Santa droce. It is said tt» have 
been hitldeii in the time of Valent inian lest it should ht^ stolerj 
liv rlitf Hotlis; h-ut it was seen in or about 570 by Antoninu.H 
liiirtyr, afttu* whose timet it disappeared, to he disco vt*rcd again 
biiill itf» ill an arch near the roof, enclosed in a leadtm box, cm tlo' 
cover of ivhiidi tliese words were engraved : Hie est tituliH 
veric crueds.*’ If was found to be a little board about a hand’s 
breadth timl a halt; much decayed, covered with a partially legi- 
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ble inscription in Latin and Greek, the writing being from right 
to loft, liebrew fashion. A lino of writing has been broken oif 
the upper part, but parts of a few letters which remain may have 
been those of the Hebrew title. 

The nails used at the crucifixion, the crown of thorns, and the 
lance which pierced Christ’s side were all included in the Inven- 
tion. All have their own legendary history. 

One of the original four nails is said to have been thrown by 
the Empress Helena into the Adriatic during a storm, which it 
instantly quelled. A second, after having been placed either in 
his crown or his helmet by Constantine, somehow found its way 
in a mutilated state to the church of Santa Croce in Rome. The 
two others were made into a bit by Constantine, whose possession 
is disputed by Milan and Carpentras. But Mr. John Ashton, in 
his book on “The Legendary History of the Cross,” enumerates 
no fewer than thirty-two of these nails in twenty-nine towns, in- 
cluding three at Venice, two at Rome, a point at Compiegne, and 
the famous Iron Crown preserved at Monza, which is a circlet of 
gold “ indebted for its name of ‘ Iron’ to a thin band of that 
metal” within. The crown is too small to be actually worn ; but 
Charlemagne was crowned with it in 774, and “ Hapoleon did not 
think himself King of Italy until he had placed this precious 
diadem on his head in 1805.” 

Butler explains that “some multiplication of these relics has 
sprung from the filings of that precious relic put into another 
nail made like it, or at least from like nails which have touched 
it.” Ho points out that the true nail in Santa Croce has been 
manifestly filed, and is now without a point. 

Cross, Sign of the. In the Roman and Greek Churches it 
is customary for the faithful to make the sign of the cross by 
manual gesture on various public and private occasions, as before 
and after pi’ayer, and in conferring baptism, blessing, etc. The 
Tuost usual form of this rite, practised by the clergy and laity 
alike, is to place the thumb or the forefinger on the forehead, say- 
ing, “ In the name of the Father on the breast, saying, “ and of 
the Son ;” on the loft shoulder, saying, “ and of the Holy Ghost 
and lastly on the right shoulder, with the concluding word, 
“ Amen.” The sign is also made in the air by the officiating cler- 
gyman at baptisms, at the consecration of the emblems in the 
mass, and at blcsBings, always in the direction of the object of the 
corornonial. St. Basil refers the custom to apostolic times, and 
it is certain that it was a familiar one by the beginning of the third 
century, for Tertullian says, “ At every step and motion, when we 
go in and out, when wo dress or put on our shoes, at the baths, at 
the tal)lo, when lights are brought, when we go to bed, when we 
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sit down, whatever it is which occupies us, we mark the forehead 
with the sign of the cross.” (De Coron. MiL^ iii.) In the Homan 
Church the sign is usually made with the thumb, in the G-reek 
Church with the forefinger, and among the Armenians and the 
Haskolnik with index and middle fingers. Jn the Lutheran 
Church the custom of making the sign of the cross was retained 
to a limited extent at the Eeformation. In the Church of Eng- 
land it is only prescribed to be used in baptism, but it is used by 
some at holy communion, as well as privately, its object being 
‘‘to remind a Christian of his profession.” 

A very similar rite is practised by the higher Lamas of Thibet 
before commencing any devotional exercises. “ The Lama gently 
touches his forehead either with the finger or with the bell, utter- 
ing the mystic OM ; then he touches the top of his chest, utter- 
ing AH ,' then the epigastrium (pit of the stomach), uttering 
HUM, and some Lamas add SYA-HA, while others complete the 
cross by touching the left shoulder, uttering DAM and then 
YAM. It is alleged that the object of these manipulations is to 
concentrate the "parts of the Sattva, namely, the body, speech, 
and mind, upon the image or divinity which he is about to 
commune with.” (Waddall : The Buddhism of Thibet.') 

The sign of the cross made by gesture is entitled the crux usu- 
alis. But Avhen the sign is actually impressed on some material, 
as with a pen on a piece of paper, it becomes a crux exemplata^ 
which is a name common to all representations of the cross, 
whether written, painted, or sculptured. In the fifth century it 
became customary to apply a cross mark at the beginning of 
treaties, diplomatic notes, etc., in lieu of the customary invoca- 
tion of the name of God, and at the end, beside the name of 
the signer, as a token of trustworthiness. Ecclesiastics always 
used it in this waj^ and the primates of the Church still con- 
tinue the practice. The Greek Emperor used a red cx’oss be- 
fore his name in signing ; the Byzantine princes, a green ; the 
English kings, a golden. 

Crossing the Line, Le., either the equator or the Arctic cir- 
cle, was formerly the occasion, not only among merchant vessels 
and men-of-war, but also among whalers, for curious ceremonies 
that are now well-nigh obsolete. The details of the performance 
varied even among the ships of the same waters, but it always 
took the form of some tribute to Neptune exacted from such of 
the officers, passengers, or crew as had never before crossed the 
line in question. Captain Marryat, in “ Frank Mildraay,” gives 
a description which covers all the essential points. He repre- 
sents the ship as being hailed from the supposed depths of the 
sea the evening before the line is to be reached, and the captain 
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is given the compliments of Neptune and asked to muster his 
novices for the sea-lord's inspection. The next day t^ ship s 
hove to at the proper moment, and Neptune, with his dear Am- 
phitiite and suite, comes on board over the bow, or through a 

appears,” writes 

Mariyat, pieccded by a young man dandily dressed in tights 
and ndmg on a ear made of a gun-carriage drawn by six nearly 
naked blacks, spotted with yellow paint. He has a long beard 
of oakum, an iron crown on his head, and carries a trident with 
a smal dolphin between its prongs. His attendants consist of 
a seoieUi3, with quiUs of the sea-fowl; a surgeon, with lancet 
and pill-box ; a barber, with a huge wooden razor, with its blade 
made of an iron hoop ; and a barber’s mate, with a tub for a 
shaving-box. Amphi trite, wearing a woman’s night- cap with 
sea-weed ribbons on her head, and bearing an albicore on a 
harpoon, carries a ship’s boy in her lap as a baby, with a mar- 
hnspiko to cut Ins teeth on. She is attended by three men 
dressed as nymphs, with curry-combs, mirrors, and pots of 
paint, iho slieep-pen, lined with canvas and filled with water, 
has already been prepared. The victim, seated on a platform 
mid over It, is blindfolded, then shaved by the barber, and finally 
pliuigGcl buckwiird into the water. Officers escape by paying a 
fine in money or rum.” ^ i ^ ^ 

To this day it is the roughest sort of rough man-handling, 
but it 18 a short ^ shrift for those who take it good-naturedly, 
and, like bear-baiting, affords great amusement to the specta- 
tors. 


Cucking-Stool. This is sometimes confounded with the 
ducking-stool, but was entirely dissimilar. Its exact construc- 
tion cannot bo explained in these pages. Let it suffice to say 
that it wa 8 a scat of even flagitious indelicacy upon which of- 
fending fornalcB were exposed at their own doors or in some 
public place as a means of putting upon them the last degree 
of ignominy. The cucking-stool, in fact, was analogous to the 
Sedes Stercorarla in which a new Pope was formerly placed 
during the installation ceremonies, to remind him that he was 
imman. 

Curfew. (Fr. Oouvre-feu.) A bell tolled at evening as a sig- 
nal to the inhabitants to cov(‘r fires, extinguish lights, and retire 
to rest. It is erroneously said to have been instituted in Eng- 
land by William the (k)nqucror as an arbitrary bit of tyranny, 
and the nursery historian has waxed sentimental over the wrongs 
of the conquered Saxon, and conjured up pictures that must be 
balm to the down-trodden Celt. Even Thomson tells us^. — 
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Tho shivering wn'tclies at the curfew sound 
Dejecte<i Himk irito tlieir sordid beds. 

Ihit the couvre-feu was known before William’s time, both in 
Enghuul and on the Oontincnt. lie did, indeed, issue an edict 
on the subject, anti, althougch this edict may incidentally have 
helpetl to puf down the Saxtui becr-cdubs, which were hotbeds of 
political conspiracies, its primary aim wim as a precaution against 
tire, ddiat danger was an ever-present one in those days of 
chi nmey less wooden houses. 

The ancient cit y tu'dinances of London abound in stringent fire 
regulations. None of them, liowover, was more effective than 
the ^UH>ver- tire'' bell, which as far back as the time of King 
AlfrtMl was rung in certain places in England. William’s edict 
rendered com|>ulsorj an ancient custom. But it was a wise legis- 
lative act, and not a Int of arbitrary tyranny. Wo find plenty 
of early traci*H of the custom or its equivalent, as, for instance, 
the blowing of a horn at the market-place in (Continental 
Europe. 

It is a (‘urious instance of the conservative tendency of the 
rural mind in England that the custom of ringing the curfew 
should have so long survived its original significance. 

(birfcw is still religitmsly tolled in many hundreds of towns 
and villiigt\s, either Jill the year rouml or— which is still more 
uHual—drom September to April. No part of the king<lom can 
claim it Jis a special proof of its adherence to a primitive simplicity. 
Ecugniphicaily considered, its survivjUs jire by no means unin- 
strum ive. it t tills from the Isle of Wight in the south through 
Kent and Surrey, MidtUesex, SufLilk, Norfolk, Liuctiln, York, 
Durham, and Northumberland, and even across t lie bonier, in 
the Scotch lowlamis. And it cjin be traced again through (‘urn- 
heriatul and Lancjwfdre, Cheslure, Derbyshire, Stafford, Notts, 
I/eitn*stershirt% Worcestershire, Shropshire, Hertfordshire, iVIou- 
moutlishire, tiown to Devon ami Dorset. 

It is, in shtirt, pernetuated all over the kingdom. Here and 
there it has hectmie identitied with l<Kfal custorns. At Newcastle, 
until it was discontinued, it wan the signal for shutting theshojis. 
At Durham, again (where it is tolled at nine o’clock), it heralds 
tlmchwiiig of the <*oUege gat(*s; while in many (Iheshirt^ ami 
Yiirkshire villages it hits for hundreds of years warned farmm’s 
to lock up their cattle fir the night. Tlie almost universal Imur 
at whicdi it is tolled is eight oddock in the evening, although here 
and there it is rung instead at seven and nine o’clock. In some 
places, too, there is a mornitig curfew,— a curious variation. At 
>^tow, fir insijiiice, it is, or was lately, rung as early as four 
tiddtick in the morning, and atTamworth at the more Hcasonable 
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hour of SIX o clock. At "Waltham in the Wolds, a^ain, a o-rateful 
former, ]vho was lost in the snow and found his way home by 
us sound, left a held to endow a five o’clock curfew forever. 

The facts, indeed, plainly show that the custom has kept its 
hold on the popular sympathies through all the ages. , The 
Pilgrims and the Puritans brought it over with them to New 
England, where the curfew bell is still rung in many towns and 
villages. In the “Bells of Lynn” Longfellow appeals to the 
“ curfew of the setting sun” as heard at Nahant, and other al- 
lusions are freely found in our native poets. 

Nay, so hrmly has the curfew intrenched itself in parts of New 
England that in 1894 there was a popular uprising at the old 
seaport town of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, when the more 
progressive residents sought to abolish the ringing of the bell of 
the North Church at nine o’clock every night. This bell rang 
when General Washington stopped over-night in the town, and 
also when Daniel Webster was reading cases in a law office there. 
It had scut generations to bed. Should it be silent now ? “ No !” 
cried the old-timers, as they rose in their wrath and kept on 
ringing it. 

It was about the same time that the curfew habit spread to 
the West, and, later, to the South. It started at Stillwater, 
Minnesota, and by July, 1895, about twenty other towns in that 
State had passed curfew ordinances. Not only that, but other 
towns in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Indiana, and Georgia had followed 
the loader. 

The general principle of the curfew ordinances is the same 
wherever they have been adopted, but the ordinances differ in 
details. The idea is to provide that children under a certain age, 
vaiying in diffioront towns from eighteen down to fifteen years, 
shall not bo on the streets of the town after a stated time, 
ranging from half-past seven p.m. to nine p.m., unless accompanied 
by a lawful guardian. The penalty for violation of the ordi- 
nance also varies in different towns. 

Thi'oughout Minnesota children under sixteen years of age are 
required to bo at home by nine o’clock at night, or very soon 
after. Curfew is sounded by tolling nine strokes on the fire-bell 
of the town. Any child found on the streets after that hour 
unaccompanied by a guardian may be arrested, and for the first 
ofience taken homo to his parents and cautioned. If arrested a 
second time, a fine of from three to ten dollars, or imprisonment 
of from three to ten days in jail, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, is the penalty. 

In most other Western States the curfew rings earlier than in 
Minnesota. Usually it is rung at either eight or half-past eight 
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o’clock. Warrensburg, Missouri, rings the curfew at half-past 
seven p.m. Topeka, Kansas, puts the ago-liinit at sixteen years; 
Wallace, Idalio, puts it at tifteeu years. Chanute, Kansas, re- 
quires children to bo off the streets as early as seven o’clock. 
Way Cross, Georgia, permits children to ho abroad until ten 
ohdock. A unique addition to the curfew ordinance at Pierce, 
Nebraska, makes it unlawful for any boy when spoken to to 
return other than a civil answer. 

Custom of the Country. The name popularly given to a 
custom said to have tlourisiicd in France, Scotland, and England 
during tlic feudal ages wliich gave to the lord of the manor the 
right to detlower the daughters of his vassals upon their mar- 
riage night. Aubrey l)e Verc alludes to this right in his play 
of St. Tliomas of Canterbury 

Customs ! Customs 1 

Cuatom was that which to tlui lord tif the 8t)il 

YiehUnl the virgin one day wedded. 

Beaumarchais, with an abuse of dramatic license, makes the 
custom an episode of his play “The Marriage of Figaro,” though 
it certainly never existed in Spain. A comic opera, la* I>roit 
du Seigneur,” produced half a century ago at the Opera <’omi(|ue 
at Paris, is still occasionally ]>laycd. I’hcre is also a wt*lbknown 
picture of the sanu*. name by Jules (iarnier. A wed<ling party 
lias just left the (dmrch, and the lord is lea<ling away (lie unwill- 
ing bride. Two monks are striving io roconcile the groom fo 
tlu* inevitable: one of them holds up three fingers, ptKssiidy to 
signify the number of days that must elu))se before his bride will 
be restored to him. Literature, art, and the <lruma have eom- 
bined to inqu’ess upon the rnitul (he existt*net* of (Ids custom. 
Yi‘t the real histori<*al evidon(*e is not (‘onvimung. It is possible 
that such a right may havtj been asserted by some semi-savage 
lord here and iheris i)Ut that it <*vcr existisl as a iH*eogni/.etl and 
i'stuhlished custom is hiirhly incivdilile. Louis Veuilhd, in “ I^e 
!)roit du »^cigneur au Moymi-Agi^” (“Tin* Right of the Lord in 
the Middle Agt*s’’ i, published in 1H5L treats the suhjis’t i’xhaust- 
ivclv, and <‘ouies to the aiiovi^ conclusion, I’hcre was indeetl a 
Droit (in Seigneur, or privuv aotiis, but the St*igneur in ([ues- 
ti<m was tiu^ Lord in lieaven, and tlu* jus, estabtislHsi hy the 
Courieil of’ Carthage in JIKS, onlained that <mt of respiH*t for the 
nuptial henedietion, and hir the greater ghuy <d‘ <b»d, a newly 
inurriefi couple should remain <‘ontincnt on their wedding night. 
Later, in <’onformity with tlu* advi<*e given by tin* archangel 
Raphael to the stmOf Tohit (Tidnt vi. the prect‘pt was 

extended to tiuve tluys immediattdy following tlm marriage. 
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According to several rituals of the fifteenth century, more espe- 
cially at Liege, Limoges, and Boi*deaux, the jus jprimce noctis 
seems to have been in lorce up to that time, but by the sixteenth 
century it had come to be a mere religious counsel. It is possi- 
ble that the myth, if myth indeed it be, arose from a misinterpre- 
tation of the Latin words jus prmce noctis. 

A curious reversal of this custom is quoted by Lagrize in his 

Histoire du Droit dans les Pyrenees” (1868). He finds his au- 
thority in a charter of 1330. When the Seigneur de Sadirac mar- 
ried, his vassal, the Seigneur de Brorden, was bound to meet the 
bride at the boundary of his lands, accompanied by his tenants, 
ddiere the vassal was to dismount from his horse, to salute the 
lady, assist her to alight, kiss her, and strip her of all her clothes 
to the ehomise, keeping them as his perquisite. If he politely 
vouchsafed to lend her the garments until she reached her home, 
the ceremony of disrobing her might be postponed until then, 
but the spoils still belonged to him. 

Cuthbert, St., pati’on saint of Durham, England, and of its 
cathedral. The anniversary of his death, March 20, was a great 
festival in the early English Church, which commemorated also 
the 4th of September as the anniversary of the translation of 
his body to Durham. Originally a shepherd boy in the valley 
of the Lauder, a vision which he saw, while tending his flocks, 
of St. Aidan’s soul being received into paradise, induced him 
to enter the neigh l)oring monastery of Old Melrose. As an 
evangelist ho shares with King Oswald lind St. Aidan the honor 
of the conversion of Northeastern England. He became prior 
of Melrose, then was for twelve years a simple monk at Lindis- 
farne, and tor nine years an austere hermit in a rude hut on 
House Island, one of the Fame group, then Bishop of Hexham, 
and in (185 Bishop of Lindisfarne. Two years later he resigned 
his bishopric and returned to his hut on House Island, where he 
died March 20, 687. 

By his own desire, ho was buried in the monastery of St. Peter 
in Lindisfarne. Many miracles were reported at the tomb, and 
(^uthbert’s fame grew even greater after death than before. Bede 
relates that in 698 the moidcs disinterred his body and found it 
inicorrui)ted. It was put in a fresh coflin, which contained also 
the skull of St. Oswald, and placed in the gi’ound. In 875 the 
monks fleeing before an invasion of the Danes carried the sacred 
relics with them, and for many years wandered with them from 
place to place throughout Northumbria and Southern Scotland, 
everywhere willingly supported by the faithful, until finally in 
883 they reached Durham. Here St. Cuthbert caused his coffin 
to remain immovable for three days, and then made known his 
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wisli to be Hopultured wliere tlie cathedral now stands. The 
first cliurch was built of wood, but at the cud of four years this 
was repluccd by one of stone. In 1104 the present cathedral 
had sutlieieutly advanced towards completion to allow of the 
reinteruuuit td' tiie saint in a magnificent shrine, which shared 
with that of St. Edward at Westminster and St. Thomas at 
(’anierhury tlie lunnage of England, 

Tins shrine, we are told, was of green marble, partly gilt, and 
so rich in otterings and jewels that it was allowed to ho one of 
the most sum{>tuouH in England. In the base were worked four 
scats where crip|des and invalids might get rest and healing. 
Over the shrine waved the famous banner of St. Outhbert, crim- 
son and green, with a square of white velvet in the centre, and 
wit lull tlie square a sacred relic, the corporal-cloth wherewith 
St. (‘utlibert used to cover the chalice when ho said mass. This 
hamier was at the battle of Brankeufiold in Uonry the Eighth’s 
lime, and brought luune with it the royal banner of Scotland, 
ami many Seottish nohlcmcifs banners, which were hung in the 
feretory. 3diis consecrated standard was thought by north- 
iHHUilry people to he oiu^ of the most magnificent relies in Eng- 
land, ami was carricil out only on great processions, such us 
Kaster Day, AstHuision Day, Whitsunday, (Airpus Christi Day, 
ami St .< ’nthhert’s Day. 

Tile corptu’ul cloth which the banner of St. (^ithhcrt con- 
tained was tliat which the night before the buttle of Nevilfs 
Dross VvuH' Fossour hud been coinniandod in a vision tti mount 
on a sjH’ur ami carry to the Red Hills to abide the butth' on 
the morrow, i'he great victory tliat folio wtsl, and the <li*ath of 
seven Sc(»t fish earls ami fifteen thousand Seot<*lunen, Wiua* iiat- 
uruiiy attribuli’tl to St, <hithl>ert and his <*orporale, and in this 
hnttle was taken that famous Scottish ridic, the black rood of 
Scotland, n stiver I’nms miraculously brought by a <hH*r to a 
Seoteli king who was iiunting. Tiu' sacred hanmu* is said to 
liHVt* liceii eontempimmsly liurnt by tlie French wife of that 
sacrileghms deam Whitt Ingham, 

At the west end of thi! shrine stoixl an altar for mass to he 
siiitl on Si. ihithbert’s Day, wlten the prior ami all tie lirethrtm 
kiqti open house in file fviitvy. At this feast tiny used to <lraw 
up the gilt ami jiuintetl wombui cover of tin’ shrme with a rope 
whence dcpiunled hIk silver hells which made a gciodly sonrnl.” 

Anciently no %voinen were aihnvcd to appr<»ae!i the shrine. A 
bine line of stone in the floor of the navi* still marks the limit 
heyomi wliieli they ihired not go. 

N*tir wiiH any tontb save that of St, Duthhert tolerattMi within 
Ihe clitircli until the first exception was mmh^ in DUti in favor of 
Bislicip Anthony Bek, A tradition (which architectural evidencu 
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p t oy es false, but which is significant none the less) says that even 
Ins body might not be carried through the church, and that a 
breach was made in the chapel wall to admit it. 

In 1542, at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII., the shrine was destroyed, and the tomb broken 
open. “ rhey found many goodly and valuable jewels, especially 
one precious stone, which was of value sufficient to redeem a 
prince. After the spoil of ornaments and jewels, they ap- 
proached near to the saint’s body, expecting nothing but dust 
and ashes ; but, perceiving the chest he lay in strongly bound 
with iron, the goldsmith with a smith’s great forge-hammer broke 
it open, when they found him lying v^hole, uncorrupt, with his 
tace bare, and his beard of a fortnight’s growth, and all the 
vestments about him, as he was accustomed to say mass, and his 
metwand of gold lying by him.” 

The marvel was reported to the king, who, more lenient than 
in the ease of the rival saints Thomas k Becket and Edward 
the Confessor, ordered the body to be returned to the prior. 
The latter buried it beneath the place where the shrine had stood. 

In 1827 the tomb was again opened. In it were found the 
coffin made in 1542, within this the successive fragments of two 
other coffins answering to the dates of the two interments in 698 
an<l 1104, and then an entire skeleton wrapped in the rags of 
onco-rich robes, and a second skull, obviously that of St. Oswald. 
The bones were piously replaced. Fragments of the episcopal 
garments, together with a comb and other relics found in the 
coffin, are now shown in the cathedral library. A sapphire ring, 
one of the spoils wrested from the tomb by the officers of 
Henry VIIL, passed after a series of adventures to the monas- 
tery of English canonessos at Paris, which also preserves a tooth 
of St, Cuthbort. 

Cwnstree. In Wales an ordeal through which a shrewish 
wife was obliged to pass if in the course of a connubial tiffi she 
struck her luisband with any unaccustomed weapon, as, for ex- 
atnplc, a pair of tongs. Per contra^ a poker was a recognized 
implement of domestic warfare. Husband and wife were both 
represented by attorneys in a special court (their personal appear- 
ance there being disallowed), which was usually held in the town 
court. When a verdict of guilty had been returned by a proper 
jury of twelve good men and true, the sentence of death was 
passed by the judge. An effigy of the woman was then con- 
veyed to a gibbet below the town hall clock, and, after being 
hanged, was fired at until completely destroyed by the crowd. 
It is’ said that the custom did much towards preventing family 
cpiarrcls. 
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Dance of Torches, Royal. A distinctivo feature at all wed- 
clin|rH ill the rin'ul house of PruBsia. After the bridal couple 
have been jiroiumiieed nuin and wife, the musicians are placed 
on the solici silver stau^e of the White Ifall in the royal palace of 
herlin, and the couple, preceded by six ministers of state and six 
lieutenant-generals, two by two, all holding white torches, make 
ilie tour of the hall, saluting the eotnpany as they go. The 
bride then gives her hantl to the Emperor, ho in turn to the 
C^ueen-inother, the bridegroom extends his to the Empi'ess, and 
she in turn to the best man. The princes and princesses, follow- 
ing, lead up the dance in like professional manner. After the 
daiu*e follows the distribution of the bride’s garter among the 
guests. In jihua^ of the real garter, however, are substituted 
nieces of silk, three iiudies long, woven in tlie colors of the 
bride’s hose, staiupeil with her monogram, and fringed with silver. 

Dart, Throwing of the. A ceremony performed triennially 
tin file first Thurstluy of St'ptemher in (\>rk llarluir, hvlarnl. 
Hr virtue of a clause in the city’s charter, the mayor of (\>rk 
is ctinstif uftol Atiinirn! <d*the Port, hut every three years he must 
claim jurisiriction over it by throwing a <lart into the sea. 'fhe 
weapon is generally math* ef mahogany tijiped and winged with 
liroiiKc, At twti o’cbH‘k in tlui afternoon the membm-s of the 
Ctirk Town t’ouimi! tmibnrk on hoard a steam-vesHt*!, at temiisl by 
at! the civic otlicmN and tin* band <if tlui fork civil* artillery. A 
number of ladies also attiuid, 'Phe steamer proeet*ds out to st'a 
until she reaches an imaginary line between Poor H(‘a<l and Ck>rk 
Head, wbieh is suppt#*He?l to be the maritiim* boumlnrv of the 
borough. Here the mayor dons his official robins and proceeds, 
attmuied by the mace and svvord4ieart*r, tlu^ <uty trcuMirer, ami 
the town elerk, ail wearing th<dr official robes, to the prow <»r 
the veSHcl, whenct^ tie launetu*s his javelin into the water, tliereliy 
nHHcrting his autlmrity as lord high admiral of the port. The 
affair winds up with a tuimpiid in tin* evening at the mayors 
iioir^tn Tilt* entin* <*i*reriiony has a remarkublii annhigy t<» ttie 
Marriage of tin* Ailriattc (jp v.) wtiieh was am-hmtly j»erfltrmetl 
bv the l)ogos of Venic-e. A similar cnstoin also onec eKisted in 
liublin, where it was called Hiding tlie Fringtvs’* ( franchises), 
ill wtiit‘h the lord mayor and corporation, after riding round the 
inland binnidaries of the boroiiglt, halted at a jioint on the shore 
near llulktck, wlienm* the lord nuyy<ir hurled a dart info tlie sea, 
the spot where it fell marking the limit of the maritime jurw» 
diction. (Hee iiIho BocNim, IIeatinu tick.) 
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David, St. (446-549), patron of Wales. The anniversary of 
his death on March 1 is celebrated by Welshmen wherever a 
sulftciont number are congregated in any part of the world. 
Welsh legends relate many marvels of this saint, as that he was 
a descendant of the Virgin Mary in the eighteenth generation, 
and also an uncle of King Arthur, that an angel foretold his 
birth thirty years before it happened, that another angel accom- 
panied him through life and administered to all his wants, that 
when ho vyaa baptized by Alicas, Bishop of Munster, at Porth- 
claea, a spring miraculously bubbled up for the jiurpose (it is still 
revoreneed as a holy well), and that when he preached, the 
ground beneath his feet rose to form a natin al pulpit. But in 
fact his dife and work were sufficiently notable wiihout these 
accretions of myth. .He was a great preacher and controver- 
Bialist, and^ as Archbishop of Carleon and Primate of Wales an 
able organizer and disciplinarian. The uncompromising enemy 
of Pelagianism, he succeeded in stamping out that heresy in 
Wales. St. David transferred the archiepiscopate from Carleon 
to Menevia, now St. David’s. Here he was buried, but in 964 
his body was transferred to Glastonbury. It was destroyed when 
Henry VIII. dismantled that abbej’. The empty shrine still 
stands in the choir of 8t. David’s Cathedral. In the front of it 
are four quatrefoil apertures, through which pious votaries de- 
posited their offerings, which the monks secured in stroncr iron 
boxes behind. 

Pope CalixtUvS, who canonized the saint in 1120, declared that 
two visits to St. David’s were as good as one visit to Rome, 
according to the old monkish lines, — 

Meneviam pete bis, Romam procedere si vis ; 

A^qua tibi nierces redditur hie et ibi : 

Roma scmcl quantum, bis dat Menevia tantum. 


Among those vvho made the pilgrimage to St. David’s shrine 
wore William I., Henry IL, and Edward 1. and his queen 
Eleanor, if the local tradition is worthy of belief 

Various reasons arc assigned by the Welsh for wearirig the leek 
on his annivcrsiiry. The most usual legend runs that in a great 
battle against the Saxons where St. David led his people on to 
victory he caused them to wear leeks in their hats to distinguish 
them from the enemy. Nevertheless the Welsh themselves have 
another and more humorous legend. Wales in early days was 
trouhlod by orang-outangs, who proved too much for the inhabit- 
ants. So i,lu*y sent over for assistance to .England. But when 
the English arrived they found it difficult to tell orang ouiangs 
from tiieir Welsh neighbors, and at last, after numerous disas- 
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trous mistakes, asked the latter to wear a leek in their hats as a 
distinguisliiDg mark. 

Shakespeare in his play of Henry Y., Act iv. Sc. 7, seems to 
imply that the custom originated at Crecy or Poitiers. Fluellen, 
addressing the monarch, says, — 

“Your grandfather of famous memory, an’t please your 
majesty, and your great uncle Edward, the plack prince of 
Wales, as 1 have read in the chronicles, fought a most prave pattle 
here in France. 

“ JY Hen. They did, Fluellen. 

“ Flu. Your majesty says very true : if your majesty is remem- 
bered of it, the Welshmen did goot service in a garden where 
leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps; which, 
your majesty knows, to this hour is an honorable padge of the 
service ; and I do believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear 
the leek upon St. Tavy’s day.” 

This allusion by Fluellen to the Welsh having worn the leek in 
a battle under the Black Prince really proves nothing save that 
when Shakespeare wrote Welshmen wore leeks. In the same 
play the well-remembered Fluellen’s enforcement of Pistol to 
eat the leek he had ridiculed further establishes the wearing as 
a common usage in Shakespeare’s time. 

Is it not sufficient to hold that the leek became the national 
insignia of the Welsh because it was their favorite vegetable? 
As far back as we can trace his domestic history, Taffy and the 
leek are inseparable. Caxton’s “Description of Wales” has 
these lines : 

They have gruell to potage, 

And leekes kynde to companage. 

And again : 

Atte meete, and after eke, 

Her solace is salt and leeke. 

Worlidge says, “ I have seen the greater part of a garden there 
stowed with leeks, and parts of the remainder with onions and 
garlic.” 

The observance of St. David’s Day was long countenanced by 
royalty in England. Even economical Henry YII. could dis- 
burse two pounds “To the Walshemen towardes their feste” 
{Med. JSvi Kalend.^ vol. i, p. 268) in 1494, and among the house- 
hold expenses of the Princess Mary for 1544 is an entry of fif- 
teen shillings to the Yeomen of the King’s Guard for bringing a 
leek to Her Grace on St. David’s Day. William III. always 
joined his Welsh subjects in wearing a leek on this day, witness 
the following paragraph in The Flying Fost, 1699 : “ Yesterday 
being St. David’s Day, the King, according to custom, wore a 
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leek in honor of the ancient Britons, the same being presented 
to him by the sergeant-porter whose place it is, and for which he 
claims the clothes His Majesty wore that day ; the courtiers in 
imitation of His Majesty w^ore leeks also.” 

G-ilt leeks are now worn in the hat or carried in procession 
by the Welsh branches of charitable societies on the saint’s day, 
and every mantel-piece in the principality is decorated with the 
genuine vegetable. 

It appears to have been at one time customary in England 
for effigies of Welshmen to be burned on this day. These effi- 
gies were known as Taffies. Pepys has the following entry in 
his Diary, under the date of March 1, 1667 : “In Mark Lane 
I do observe (it being St. David’s Day) the picture of a man 
dressed like a Welshman, hanging by the neck upon one of the 
poles that stand out at the top of the merchants’ houses, in full 
proportion : and very handsomely done, which is one of the 
oddest sights I have seen, a good while.” The custom was not 
extinct in the middle of the eighteenth century: 


But it would make a stranger laugh 
To see the English hang poor Taff : 

A pair of breeches and a coat, 

Hat, shoes, and stockings, and what not, 

All stuffed with hay to represent 
The Cambrian hero thereby meant : 

"With sword sometimes three inches broad, 

And other armor made of wood, 

They drag bur to some publick tree, 

And hang bur up in effigy. 

The goat has by time honored custom been attached to the 
regiment of the Royal Welsh (23d) Fusiliers, and the following 
extract, taken from the Graphic (Ho. 171, March 8, 1873), shows 
how St. David’s Day is observed by the officers and men of this 
regiment : 

“ The drum-major, as well as every man in the regiment, wears 
a leek in his busby; the goat is dressed with rosettes and rib- 
bons of red and blue. The officers have a party, and the drum- 
major, accompanied by the goat, marches round the table after 
dinner, carrying a plate of leeks, of which he offers one to each 
officer or guest who has never eaten one before, and who is 
bound to eat it up, standing on his chair, with one foot on the 
table, while a drummer beats a roll behind his chair. All the 
toasts given are coupled with the name of St. David, nor is the 
memory of Toby Purcell forgotten. This worthy was gazetted 
major of the regiment when it was first raised, and was killed in 
the battle of the Boyne.” 


21 
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Dead, Festival of the (Japanese, Bon Matsuri), in Japan. 
This is celebrated from the 13tb to the 15th of July. Foreigners 
often call it the Feast of Lanterns, from the lanterns which form 
a prominent feature in the celebration. It is believed that on 
these days the dead come back and mingle with their relations. 
Early on the morning of the 13th offerings of fruit and vegeta- 
bles are laid upon the altars in churches and the little shrines 
before which the morning and evening prayers are said in every 
believing home. Clear water is sprinkled from time to time, and 
tea is poured out every hour for the viewless visitors. So for 
three days the dead are feasted. At sunset pine torches are 
kindled to guide their steps, and lanterns are suspended over 
houses and tombs. 

On the third night the ghostly visitants are supposed to return 
to their abodes, and all the living can do is to speed them on 
their journey. Little boats, barelj^ a foot in length, are launched 
on canal, river, or lake, each with a miniature lantern glowing 
at the prow and incense burning at the stern, and so they are 
allowed to float down to the sea. A recent law, however, has 
forbidden the launching of these shoryobuni^ or boats of the 
blessed ghosts,” in the large seaport towns, owing to the danger 
to the shipping. There is some analogy both in the object of 
the feast and in the lighting of the lanterns with the Christian 
feast of All Souls. (See All Souls’ Bay, and Halloween.) 

Dead, Festival of the Unforgotten. (Chinese, CMng Ming 
Chieh.) The Chinese All Souls’ Bay. Ancestor-worship is the 

most prominent feature of 
the Chinese religion. It 
was sanctioned by Con- 
fucius. Like the ancient 
Egyptians, the Chinese 
hold that every person has 
three souls. At death, one 
soul goes into the unseen 
worlcl, the second remains 
with the body in the tomb, 
the third takes up its abode 
in the ancestral tablet, 
which is the holiest thing 
in the household. This tab- 
let is simply a narrow piece 
of wood, about a foot long, 
two or three inches wide, and half an inch thick, set in a low 
pedestal, and on one side are inscribed the ancestral names. The 
eldest son has charge of the tablet and its worship. It is placed 
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in the main hall of the house, offerings are presented before it, 
and incense is burned to it every day. The son regards this 
tablet as in very truth the abode of a personality which is far 
more to him for weal or woe than all the gods of the empire. 
The gods are to be feared and their favor is to be propitiated ; 
but ancestors are loved and their needs in the spirit-world are 
generously supplied. Food is offered daily before the tablet, in 
order to satisfy the hunger of the spirit, while paper money, 
suits of paper clothes, and paper figures representing men- 
servants and maid-servants are burnt to ashes, — the idea being 
that thus sublimated they pass without difficulty to the souls in 
the regions of the blest. 

Twice in the year — the first time in the third month, when also, 
as we learn from the Gospels, it was customary to sweep and gar- 
nish the tombs in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, and again in 
the seventh — the males of every family of standing betake them- 
selves to the graveyards, and, having cleansed and embellished 
the tombs, offer sacrifices of food and burn paper representations 
before an altar in front of the graves. Each worshipper bows re- 
peatedly with his head to the ground, as though in the presence of 
a deity, and brings his devotions to an end by pouring libations of 
wine over the altar and firing volleys of crackers to drive to a dis- 
tance any evil spirits that may be lurking in the neighborhood. 
But there are other evil spirits in the company of the deceased, 
who, being beyond the reach of the sound of fireworks, have to 
be propitiated. Lepers and beggars are believed to haunt the eter- 
nal regions, and, as these might become annoyingly clamorous if 
the offerings and presents were confined lo the deceased alone, 
food, consisting of small cakes, and offerings of paper money are 
presented to them. But even these do not exhaust the unseen 
powers which have to be propitiated in order to secure the undis- 
turbed repose of the dead. ‘‘ To leave out of count the local deity 
would be almost to invite the disturbance of the genial influences 
secured by the position of the tomb. Three dishes of food, three 
cups of wine, three incense-sticks, two candles, and three packets 
of paper money are supposed to satisfy his wants, and these are 
readily offered at his shrine. When the service is over and the 
spiritual essence of the food offered has been consumed by the 
spirits, the worshippers gather round the altar and partake of 
the more material portion of the viands. This is but a prelude 
lo a subsequent feast, which is held in the ancestral hall of the 
clan.” (Prof. E. K. Douglass, in Good Words for January, 1895.) 

In Formosa the feast in honor of the dead was differently 
conducted. The food was tied row upon row on great cone-like 
structures of bamboo poles, from five to ten feet in diameter 
at the base, and sometimes fifty or sixty feet high. 
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When the spirits had consumed the spiritual part, the carnal 
became the property of a vast mob that always assembled on the 
grounds. A gong gave the signal for the latter to rush in. 

Scarcely had the drst stroke fallen,” says George Leslie 
Mackay, speaking of a Seventh Moon Feast he had witnessed 
at Bang-Kah, ‘‘ when that whole scene wa.s one mass of arms 
and legs and tongues. Screaming, cursing, howling, like demons 
of the pit, they all joined in the onset. A rush was made for 
the cones, and those nearest seized the supports and pulled 
now this way, now that. The huge, heavily laden structures 
began to sway from side lo side until with a cnish one atler 
another fell into the crowd, crushing their way to the ground. 
Then it, was every man for himself. In one wild scramble, 
groaning and yelfing all the while, trampling on those who had 
lost their footing or were smothered by the falling (‘(Hies, fight- 
ing and tearing one another like mad dogs, they all made for 
the coveted food. It was a very bedlam, and the wildness of 
the s(‘ene was enhanced by the irregular explosion of the fire- 
crackers and the deatii-groan of some one worsted in the fray. 
As each secured what ho could carry, he tried to extricate 
himself from the mob, holding fast to the treasures for which 
he had fought, and one of the loss successful in the oulskirtH 
of the crowd would fain plunder him. Fscaping the moh, he 
hurried to his home, expecting every moment to be attacktui 
by those wh<^ tlmught it easier to waylay an<l rtd) the solitary 
spoilsman than to Joiri in the general scramlde in the plain.” 

rhese barbarities were abolisljo<i in 18114 by the Ghinese gov- 
ernor, Liu Ming (diuau. 

December. Like the three prece<ling months, December de- 
rives its name from the place which it held in the old Human 



UKt'KMiiKa. TnmmnNci ass WisKowistj. 
(Fomi an i‘Ievtiiuh«ma«ry MS.) 


calendar, which divided the year into ten months, Deeerrduir 
(the lentil ) being the last, diie ancient Saxons called this the 
WiniernUfUtifh, or Winter Month, hut after their eon version to 
('hristinnity tiun* changed the name to ilalttj Moiuith, or Holy 
Motiih, in homier of the Christmas anniversary un the 25th, 
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For the same reason the modern Germans style it alternatively 
Christmonat. 

At Craig-Madden, in Stirlingshire, there is a triangular hole 
beneath the Druidic stones. Persons who crawl through this 
hole avoid the danger of dying childless. Probably these are the 
last extant survivals in the British Isles of the numerous rock- 
crevices which in the Middle Ages were held to bestow blessings 
of various sorts upon those who resolutely squeezed through 
them. 

An interesting coincidence pointed out by Forbes-Lcslie and 
Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming is ihat crevices which superstition 
has dowered with similar attributes are not uncommon in India. 
Hindoo pilgrims from all parts of the empire throng to the tem- 
ple of Malabar Point, at Bombay, where the priests assure them 
that by squeezing through a narrow opening between two great 
rocks they will leave their sins behind them and will also insure 
having descendants to perform their funeral rites. Analogous 
also was the ancient superstition which gave a ritual value to 
all manner of perforated stones, some so large that people could 
pass through them, some so small that they were worn as amu- 
lets, or tied to the key of the stable-door to prevent the witches 
from riding the horses at night. 

Declan, St. The festival, or, as it is better known, the 
patern, of this saint is celebrated at Ardmore, Ireland, on July 
24. On that day and on the Sundays immediately preceding 
and following it, the country-people dock into the village, which, 
decorated with booths and stands, has the appearance of a fair. 
The ruined church and holy well of St. Declan, half-way be- 
tween the village and Ardmore Head, are visited, as well as the 
cell near the old cathedral and round tower, said to be the 
tomb of the saint. But the most famous custom — that of pass- 
ing under the St. Declan Stone — has been discouraged by the 
Church authorities, and is now practised only by strangers. 
This holy rock stands in Ardmore Bay, whither it is said to 
have been wafted over the ocean from Eome, at the time when 
the saint was building his church, bearing on its top a large 
bell for the church tower and vestments for the saint himself. 
It rests on a number of smaller stones. At low water it is not 
difficult for men and women to pass under it by stretching 
themselves full length on face and stomach and squeezing or 
dragging through with a motion somewhat like swimming. 
Once on the other side, the devotees proceeded on bare knees 
over a number of little rocks round again to the place of 
entrance, until they bad passed under the stone three times. 

St. Declan, according to the hagiologists, was the first bishop 
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tif Anlinore in Ireland. Baptized hy St. Oolman, ho preached 
the ^tKspei in tliat country soino time before the arrival of St. 

Batriek. 

Decoration or Memorial Day. In mont of the Northern 
Staten of tlie Utium May 30 in aet apart by Htatute aw a day 
for tiectiriuitiii; the t^raves oi* the Holtliers who fell in the civil 
war, ftir Imhling military panules, and for iiatening to an oration 
by Home famouH orator appointed for the oeeasion. The oriitin 
i»f the tdiHervanee wan thuH toltl hy (-hauncey M. Depew in a 
faiuouH Deeoratiou Dayadiirean made in the MetropolitatJ Opera- 



IIouHe in New Ytirk on May 30. IHTO: When tlie war wan over 
itt the Soiith» where umter warmer Hkiea and with ju»etie 

teiiiperamentH HymladH atid ernhlemH are better understo<jd than 
in Che practical Ntnih, the widown, rnoiherH. an<l ehildrtai tO'the 
i ‘ofObdera tit dead went out and ntrewed their i^raven with tUoviOi'4 ; 
at fiiufiv {diiceH the women Heatiert^d them iinpartially nine over 
the unliuown attd unmarked rentinij placenof the Dni^m ntihlierw. 
Ah the neWHof thin toueliin|t^ tribute llanhiHl oViT the North it 
routed, iiH iiothifiK eDe could have done, iiatuinal amity and lovt* 
iit»d liliayed wclhmat imhmmty iittcl piiHHion. . . . d'hitH iiut of 
^oirow^H common alike to North attd Stmth came thin heuutiful 
ciiHioiii/* Bui liH |(r<jwth wan a t^rndunl one, Tluo'e wmt no 
ifcm^rjil ei*lel.iriit.ioii and nn net tied ilate until, in IHhH, tieneral 
A. I#o.i'iin, coiiimanderdieehief of the (iraiui Artny of the 
He|ful»lit% SHHueii an order that c*n May 30 <d’ that year every 
poHi, troiii Faint III Went. Htioiild enga^i»;e in tiitimc cerenionieii 
and iHiiuiiler tokena of reHjieet over the reHtin|^.’jdaeeH of their 
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comrades in arms. Later the Legislatures took up the matter, 
until at }>resent (1897) it is a legal holiday in the following 
States and Territories: Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts. Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, ISTebraska, New Hampshire. New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penns^d- 
vania, Bhodc Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Yermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In Kansas and Nevada, 
which have no statutory holidays, it is universally observed. It 
is also celebraied by Grand Army men and others on all the 
battle-tields of the South where National cemeteries have been 
established for the Federal dead. 

Decoration Day is a sort of lay All Souls’ Day. ‘‘ Decoration 
Day,” says the Illustrated American for June 21, 1890, “is not 
merely a holida}^ in the modern acceptation of the word; it 
realizes its etymological significance as a hoi}’ day. It is our 
All Saints’ Day, sacred to tlie memory of the glorified dead who 
consecrated themselves to their country, were baptized in blood, 
were beatified and canonized as mart3u*s for the right. It is 
well that, in the hurry and press of our times, when the higher 
soul within us is choked and stifled by the more sordid cares of 
the hour, by the selfish struggle for place and pelf, we should 
pause for a period to dwell upon the memory of the illustrious 
dead who gave their lives for their country, and who typify that 
higher and truer Americanism which lies within us still, dormant 
and latent indeed, yet ready to spring again to the surface when- 
ever the needs of the country issue a new call to arms. It is 
well that wo should do them honor which honors ourselves in 
the doing. Hut it is well, also, that we should remember what 
was their true mission and their higher success : that they fought 
not through enmity to a gallant and mistaken foe, but through 
love lor tlie Union, which recognized no North and no South. 
That Union they have restored, and union means peace, har- 
mony, mutual good will. If they had merely pinned together 
with bayonets the two divided sections of the country, they had 
fought and bled and fallen in vain. Northern hatred for the 
South, vSoutheru hatred for the North, is disloyally, is treason 
indeed lo the Union which they reestablished. A few political 
‘ leaders’—' leaders’ who arc lar in the rear of public sentiment 
— have sought to make political capital out of the tact that 
Southerners cherish the memory of the heroes who Ibught on 
their side, and have raised statues to commemorate them. But 
we who remember with pride the achiev^mients of our soldiers 
are proud to acknowledge that they bad foemen worthy of their 
steel, and that a common country gave birth to both. The 
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arbitrament of the sword has settled forever the questions over 
which no other tribunal had jurisdiction, and the nation went 
through the throes of a civil war for the benefit of iJ^orth and 
South alike.” 

Not only is Decoration Day allied to the Christian All Souls’ 
Day, but through and behind All Souls’ Day to various pagan 
rituals. 

Among the Greeks and Eomans flowers were intimately asso- 
ciated with the honors paid to the dead. When a Greek died, 
the nearest female relatives assembled to perform the last offices, 
which were concluded by crowning the head with flowers. In 
addiiion to this, the Eomans sometimes covered the couch on 
which the dead body lay with leaves and flowers. It was like- 
wise a universal custom for the relatives and friends of one just 
dead, especially if the deceased was young, to carry wreaths of 
flowers to the house or place of burial of such a one. At the Xoa(^ 
the ceremony at the grave, libations of milk, honey, water, and 
wine, and offerings of flowers and olives, were made; and after 
burial the grave was constantly crowned and adorned with 
wreaths. Moreover, the springing of flowers from the tomb 
of the dead was welcomed as an earnest of their happiness; and 
it was the universal wish that the tombstones of departed friends 
might be light to them, and that a perpetual springtide of all 
kinds of sweet flowers might encircle their graves. 

More closely analogous to the modern Decoration Day and All 
Souls’ Day are the ancient Parentalia (g. v.). The Eomans were 
strict in their observance of them ; and even the hateful Cara- 
calla, when he visited Achilles’ grave, laid garlands of flowers 
upon it. And when he himself died, to the great joy of his 
people, some were found who for a long time afterwards decked 
his tomb with spring and summer flowers: “Non defuerunt, 
qui per longum tempus vernis sestivisque floribus tumulum ejus 
ornarint.” And Antony dying begged to have roses scattered 
on his tomb : 

Manihus est imis rosa grata, et grata sepulchris, 

Et rosa flos florum. 

So too Ovid, writing from the land of his exile, prayed his wife, 
“But do you perform the funeral rites for me when dead, and 
offer chaplets wet with your tears. Although the fire shall have 
changed my body into ashes, yet the sad dust will be sensible 
of your pious affection.” 

Dedication Festival. The anniversary of the consecration 
of a church. In Catholic countries it is observed as a feast of 
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the highest rank. It must not be confounded with a patron day 
(q. v.), which is the feast of the patron saint in whose honor the 
church is dedicated. The mass and office for the anniversary of 
the dedication exist by themselves, are of singular beauty, and 
have nothing to do with the patronal feast. At the time of the 
actual consecration the bishop may fix a day other than the 
actual anniversary for the feast of the dedication, in all future 
times ; but after the consecration Papal permission is required 
to change the day. 

Deisul, or Deasil. A custom, now almost extinct, but once 
very prevalent, in the Scotch Highlands. It consisted in going 
three times around a person or an object in a rightwise direction, 
— that is, keeping that person or object alwa 3'8 on the right side. 
This was considered, and is considered all over the world, as the 
sunwise direction. To perform the circuit in this manner was 
to bring down a blessing, to perform it in the opposite manner, 
or, as the Celtic word ran, widdershins, or withershins, was to 
invoke a curse. Witches were said to approach sacred places 
and advance towards the demons whom they served in widder- 
shins fashion. This was in opposition to what at one time must 
have been an established religious duty. — Le., to perform all acts 
in accordance with the sun’s apparent motion. It was sunwise 
that the Celts approached a consecrated place, and all their re- 
ligious processions moved in that direction. Martin in his “De- 
scription of the Western Islands of Scoilarid” (1703) mentions 
the common practice of carrying fires deasil or sunwise around 
persons or property in order to preserve them from any malig- 
nant influence. For the same reason boatmen rowed their boats 
round sunwise before proceeding in the direct course. To insure 
happiness in marriage the bride was conducted deasil towards 
her future spouse, and it was in the same manner that a corpse 
was conveyed to the grave or funeral pyre. On Martin’s arrival 
in the island of Rona, one of the inhabitants gave him a ble.ssing, 
at the same time going round him sunwise. Lachlan Shaw tes- 
tifies to a continuance of these ceremonies at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the Lowland district of Moi'ay. He men- 
tions witnessing “ Deas soil” processions made round the churvhes 
at marriages, churchings of women, and burials; as well as pro- 
cessions wnth lighted torches made in like manner around the 
corn-fields, in order to obtain a blessing on the crops. (History 
of Moray.) 

In short, while this custom of deisul endured among the High- 
landers there seem to have been few events in their lives at 
which it was not performed. But the most common rite was 
that whose object was to call down blessings upon an individual 
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by making a sunwise circuit around him. Scott affords numer- 
ous instances in his novels. The old woman in “ The Two 
Drovers’" asks permission to ‘‘ walk the deasil” around Eobin 
Oigj “ that you may go safe out into the foreign land, and come 
safe home.” Sir Walter explains that ‘‘ it consists in the person 
who made the deasil walking three times round the person who 
is the object of the ceremony, taking care to move according to 
the course of the sun.” Again, he describes how the Highland 
doctor came when Waverley had been wounded : “He observed 
great ceremony in approaching Edward, and, though our hero 
was writhing with pain, would not proceed to any operation 
which might assuage it until he had perambulated his couch 
three times, moving from east to west, according to the course 
of the sun. This, which was called making the deasil, both the 
leech and his assistants seemed to consider as a matter of the 
last importance to the accomplishment of a cure.” (^Waverley, 
chap, xxiv.) And in a note he adds, “ To go round a person in 
the opposite direction, or withersMns^ is unluck}^ and a sort of 
incantation.” Dr. Macleod also records that when a boy in the 
Highlands the parishioners all came to his father’s manse on Hew 
Year’s Day and performed deisul round the house to bring good 
luck to the minister and his family for the ensuing year. 

Miss Constance E. Gordon-Cumming has recorded some survivals 
of the deisul rite even in our own times. One is at Kilbar, in 
the isle of Barra, where on St. Barr’s Day (September 25) all 
the Eoman Catholic population attend mass in the chapel at 
Borve in honor of their titular saint, and then ride across the 
island to Kilbar, the ancient burial-place of the McNeils, where 
they march thrice round the ruins to secure luck for the island 
in the coming year. Another is at Inverness. A long hill, look- 
ing not unlike a boat turned upside down, and known as the 
Fairies’ Hill, was some years ago made into a modern cemetery, 
with winding walks leading to the graves. It so chanced that 
the turn in the principal path went sunwise, but the portion of 
the cemetery in which the poor were buried could be reached by 
a shorter cut. At first this route was taken, but it was observed 
that this path turned in the opposite direction to what is sun- 
wise, and this raised such an outcry that the poor are now taken 
by the longer way, to save them from the dire results of being 
carried “ withershins” to the grave. {From the Hebrides to the 
Himalayas, vol. i. p. 210.) 

A quaint survival in the very heart of English civilization is 
that of “ passing the bottle sunwise” at table, which is insisted 
upon by all good topers. Perhaps another may be found in the 
well-nigh universal gambler’s habit of turning a chair or walking 
round it in order to bring about a change of luck. It may be 
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noted that this turning is always sunwise. In Ireland when 
any one falls he springs up and turns about three times to the 
right. 

The custom of deisul is at least as old as the sixth century. 
William Beeves in his ‘‘ Life of St. Columba,” p. clxiii, refers to 
the famous relic known as the Cathach, a copy of the Psalms in 
the saint’s own handwriting, richly bound in silver and gold, and 
quotes from O’Donnell: “If it be sent thrice rightwise round 
the army when they are going to battle, they will return safe 
with victory ; and it is on the breast of a coward or a cleric, 
Nvho is to the best of his power free from mortal sin, that the 
Cathach should bo, when brought round the army.” This story 
takes the deisul as a rite back at least to the times of St. Co- 
lumba, and it is probably much older than that period. Mr. Wil- 
liam Simpson in his admirable book on “The Buddhist Praying- 
Wheel,” to which indebtedness for most of these references is 
here acknowledged, sees a close analogy between the deisul and 
the Hindoo rite of Pradakshina, and refers both back to a common 
origin, sun-worship. 

Denis, St. (Lat. Dionysius ; It. Dionisio or Dionigi\ patron 
saint of Ph*anco. His festival is celebrated on October 9. St. 
Denis is said to be the apostle of France and the first bishop of 
Paris. Among the many traditions about him it is difficult to 
arrive at any certain information. The legend which confuses 
St. Denis, Bishop of Paris in the third century, with Dionysius 
the Areopagitc, is so universally represented in art that it must 
be related. Dionysius was an Athenian philosopher who went 
to Fgyi)t to study astrology. While there, it is related, he was 
TTuich perplexed by the sudden darkening of the world which 
took place during the crucifixion. On his return to Athens 
ho heard 8t. Paul preach, and was converted. He travelled to 
Jerusalem to visit the Virgin Mary, and in some letters he is 
said to have left an account of her death and burial. He next 
travelled to Borne, where he beheld the martyrdom of St. Paul, 
and from thence was sent by St. Clement to preach in France, 
where he made many convei'ts. After his arrival in Paris, ac- 
cording to the legend, he was called Denis. A more probable 
account is that St. Denis came to Paris about the year 250. He 
was brought with two priests before the Homan governor, and 
all three were beheaded. The bodies were left for wild beasts 
to devour, but legend asserts that St. Denis arose, and, taking 
his head in his hands, walked for two miles to the place now 
called Montmartre. The relics of the three martyrs w'ere trans- 
lated to the Abbey of St. Denis in the reign of Dagobert. The 
name of St. Denis was the war-cry of the French armies, and 
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the oriflamme, the standard of Frarice, was consecrated at his 
tomb. His particular attribute in art is the severed head. 

Derby Day. The second and most important day of the great 
Spring Meeting at Epsom, in Surrey, England, which begins with 
the tirst Tuesday’- after Trinity Sunday. Derby Day itself thus 
always falls on Wednesday. It is then that the famous Derby 
stakes are contended for. These consist of fifty guineas each 
entry. When the tirst Derby was run for. there were onlj' 
thirty-si.K entries (with twenty-five pounds forfeit in case of 
non-starters) ; but the number of subscribers is now so large 
that the value of the stakes sometimes amounts to six thousand 
pounds. 

Epsom may lay^ claim to be the first of English race courses. 
So early as i663 Pepys records in his Diary that ho was pre- 
vented by an important sitting of the House of Tiords from at- 
tending ‘‘some famous horse-races” on Bansteacl Downs, part 
and parcel of the Ei)8om range. This was a year or two before 
Charles 11. had set about establishing the meeting at New- 
market. 

But tlio Derby stakes and Derby^ Day” are of later origin. 
About the middle of the last century a certain Captain Bur- 
goyne (who afterwards, as General Burgoyno, was to Mirreiuler 
to the American forces at Saratoga) made a clandestine, marriage 
with a (laughter of the then Earl of Derby, which was event- 
ually recognized by” the family. He purchased a little house at 
Epsom, — some say” it was at the time an ale-house,—- -and, having 
altered and irnjmoved it, called it “The Oaks.” Here he re- 
sided for some time, and eventually he sold tlie property to a 
relative in the person of the eleventh Earl of Derby. This noble 
lord was the one who took as his second wife the famous Miss 
Eliza Farron, known to the theatrieal world as the finest laidy 
Teazle that ever stepped upon the stage. Lord Dt^rhy seerns 
to have taken a fancy to Epsom, and he founded in I77fi an 
annual race, to be known as the Oaks staki's, aflt‘r his resi- 
dence, and a year later the Derby” stakes, which have made (he 
family name famous in every pan of tlu‘ civilized world. 

Lord Beaeonsficld, as everybody will nunember, culled the 
Derby stakes the Blue F^ibbon of the turf. win them into he 
for (he moment the foremost man in all England. While still 
an undergraduate, Lord Rosehery announced that lu* had three 
ambitions, — -to marry the richest woman in England, to Inn'orne 
prime minister, and to win the Dei-hy. I’he first he a<diieved 
very early by his union with a daughter of the Rothschilds, 
whilst tiie last and eulminating glory was thrust upon him at 
almost the very” moment that he had aehii‘ved the second. 
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Derby Day, in fact, is the national holiday of England. It 
comes at the very apogee of the season. The proximity of 
Epsom to London makes the Downs easily accessible. Hence 
royalty', Parliament, the aristocracy, the middle classes, and the 
mob flock thither by rail and in all sorts of conveyances, from 
the four-in-hand drag to the one-horse shay. A vast stock of 
pigeon ])ie is baked for the occasion, and gallons of wine and 
spirits are bought and consumed. Hence the more elegant 
among sporting writers are fond of calling it the Epsom Carnival 
and the Saturnalia on the Downs. 

The scenes that characterize Derby Day before, during, and 
after the race are sufliciently amusing. The procession of con- 
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veyanees along the high-road is itself motley and various. When 
the huge crowds of pilgrims have at length arrived at the scene, 
“they And the ring a cloud of dust, a very pandemonium of 
shouts and yolls. Books are opened ; heavy bets are laid ; and, 
as the satin-coated heroes oi‘ the day are led into the paddock, 
the odds chop and change about in bewildering fashion. Bear- 
ing and pencilling go on apace; the course is cleared ; and then, 
after the canter, the noise redoubles as the favorite is observed 
to go ‘ like a bird,' or ‘ a lion,’ to step along with sweeping stride, 
or to go ‘short and stilly.’ Murmurs, shouts, and deep-drawn 
breaths proclaim the various false starts until the flag drops, the 
bell rings, and eyes— -some bright enough, others reddened with 
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excitement — watch the turn into the great light-green i*ibbou 
which rttretchcs from Tottenham Corner to the winning-poBt. 
Then the shouts i*ecommenee, never to cease until the mighty 
steeds, ^clothed in thunder,’ pass the winning-post. Then hats 
fly high in air, and everybody drinks, and drinks doe})ly, — the win- 
ners for joy, the losers to drown their grief. Among the vulgar 
everybody eats also. Ijobsters, chickens, and })igeon pies disap- 
pear with fearful rapidity ; champagne-corks fly aloft; and the 
gathering puts on the appearance of a gigantic picnic, continued, 
with intervals of amusements proper to the hour, till the last 
race is run and holiday London streams back to its bed. 

‘‘ Thus far all has gone in oiTily enough. The natiorial holi- 
day has been a great success. Money-making and h»sing, eat- 
ing and drinking, — especially drinking, — have, occupied at least 
a quarter of a million of people from early morning till far 
into the night. Perhaps it is as well not to remain on the 
course till the last of the flushed and excited crowd have 
driven townward, and left the downs to the mmuid population, 
whose tents are pitched there for the nonce, for the spectacle 
then presented is apt to awaken other emotions than those of 
joy. Ah the moon rises over the grand stand,— staring over 
ihe descried race-course with its empty boxes, like the ghosts 
of departed fortunes, — queer sights may he seen on the downs. 
Out of the drinking-booths, towards the wagons and the tent 
carts posted in the neighborhood, reel strange figures, carica- 
tures of humanity, hiccuping snatches of the ribald songs which 
have shucked ears polite during the day. Juke the spoilers 
of the slain on the battle-field, hover otiier loathwune ohjeets 
picking uf) eagerly the waifs and strays, the crumbs which have 
dropped from the Derby luncheon. The policeman’s lantern 
turned on hedge and ditch reveals shaipelesH masses of pre- 
sumedly human origin crouched down in drunken sleep. It 
is hotter, perhaps, not to see the last of the Dtu*hy. Let us, 
therefore, liie hack to town, in spite of the dust and noise, and 
observe the ‘fun of the road.’ Is it funny to mark the faces 
pale with fatigue or flushed with strong <lrink? Is there 
anything particularly sportive ami light-hearted in the practice 
of flinging dolls ami pin cushions, Imgs of flour, rotten eggs, or 
china dogs, at one anolfier? Perhaps it is, if the speetalor 
have taken care to drink himself up or down to the Derby 
level; but otherwise the scene is as coarse and uninviting as u 
Dutcli fair, —a fit theme for Tenit*rs or Jan Steen. It is not 
wise to tarry by the wa\'side. The ‘fun of the road/ if not 
ready, is rough enough in all <*ons(Mi*nee, Init it is edifying 
when compared with the scenes in tavern pinlens by the road. 
As night creeps on, the most riotous members <d‘ the long pro- 
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cession to London wax tired of shouting and yelling,* the last 
bottle of champagne is drunk, and the cold butt-end of the last 
cigar drops from parchedi lips into the dust of the road, un- 
heeded by the bloodshot eyes now closed in feverish slumber. 
A ^ few case-hardened roysterers, those who have done their 
spiriting gently in the earlier part of the day, ^stay’ better, and 
wake the echoes of the quiet streets, as they drive homewards, 
after a last halt at Cremorne, with shouts of laughter, and 
snatches of ^ Tommy make room for your uncle.’ ” (All the Year 
Round., June 3, 1876.) 

Dervishes. It is usually said that what the monkish orders 
are to the Catholic religion the dervishes are to the Moham- 
medan. This is true in a broad and general wa}’, but, like all 
general statements, it has its qualifications. The Catholic monks 
arc under the discipline and supervision of the Church ; they 
are bound to accept its dogmas and to yield implicit submission 
to the Pope acting through their superiors. The dervishes, on 
the other hand, hold themselves in many ways independent of 
the Sultan, and even of some doctrines of the Mohammedan 
faith. They do not recognize the legal exposition of the Koran, 
nor acknowledge the authority of any other than their spiritual 
chief, or of Allah himself speaking directly to them. They even 
set at naught the teachings of the Koran in regard to spirituous 
liquors, and during their public performances often drink wine 
or brandy to stimulate their flagging energies. 

There are other particulars, however, in which they resemble 
the Catholic monks. They live in monasteries. They take vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, although the second of these 
vows is occasionally so far relaxed as to allow certain individ- 
uals among them to go out from their monasteries and marry. 
But oven the few benedicts must pass at least two nights every 
week within the convent walls. Like the mendicant friars, they 
support, themselves l)y begging from door to door. The very 
name dervish indicates this. It comes from a Persian word 
meaning ‘‘ door-sill,” 

An alternative name by which they are known is Mevelavites, 
from their founder, Mevelava. This venerable gentleman flour- 
ished in the thirteenth century. He was a poet of some emi- 
nence, but was mainly distinguished for hi.s acrobatic feats. It 
is recorded that on one memorable occasion ho spun round and 
round like a sacrosanct humming-top for fourteen days at a 
stretch. No wonder that at the close of this extraordinary per- 
formance ho fell into an ecstasy and had visions in which Allah 
revealed his wishes concerning the settlement of the order. The 
modern dervishes strive in their poor little fin-de-sidde manner 
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to imitate their great protagonist. But the best they can do is 
to whirl around for an hour or so every Tuesday and Friday to 
the accompaniment of flutes and tambourines. The fl.ute is espe- 
cially esteemed by them, inasmuch as its use was sanctified by 
Jacob and other shepherds of the Old Testament, 

These bi-weekly seances are public, and constitute one of the 
“ sights” to visitors in the East. Fanatical as they are, the 
people witness them with the deepest earnestness. Some years 
back a fearful tumult was raised in Cairo because in the middle 
of the spinning one of the dervishes stopped short and declared 
that a European was laughing at them. The person gifted with 
this too abundant sense of humor narrowly escaped being torn 
to pieces by the mob. 

The dervishes are divided into two classes, the wbirlers, or 
dancers, and the howlers. The former are many of them persons 
of high rank. But if they do not go beyond the first stage 
they may fill all requirements by saying a few prayers at home 
and wearing for a few minutes every day the sacred white cap 
or “ tag.” If, however, they aim at the attainment of the full 
dignity, they must undergo a novitiate of hard labor for a thou- 
sand and one days. During this probationary period they have 
to submit to the additional indignity of being styled “jackals.” 
When the term has expired the jackal emerges into a full- 
fledged Mevelavite. In token of this he receives a woollen belt, 
with its cabalistic “ stone of contentment,” the tag, the ear-rings 
shaped like the horseshoe of Ali, and the rosary with the ninety- 
nine names of God. 

In the public services the dancers wear high hats without a 
rim, and short skirts which stand out at right angles to their 
bodies as they whirl around upon the left heel, ring within ring, 
without touching one another, their hands outstretched, their 
eyes fixed ecstatically, all the time quietly but closely watched 
by the sheik. They keep up this extraordinary performance, 
with brief intervals of rest, for an hour. 

Meanwhile the howling dervishes are not idle. These wear 
white felt hats and long gowns encircled by a belt in which are 
two or three big stones. Over their shoulders is a mantle edged 
with green. They sway themselves backward and forward, 
either in line or a ring, shouting the name of Allah ever faster 
and louder as the music gets more uproarious, until the whole 
sounds like the baying of multitudinous hounds ; then two or 
three make a dive at the bare walls, striking them again and 
again with their heads until somebody seizes the frenzied fanatics 
and lays them, just breathing, on their backs. Eunning daggers 
through the cheeks is still done, though rarely, but the mystery 
remains how they escape all injury, and how the butting of the 
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head against marble walls leaves any brains. It must be that 
the excitement sustains the system, — that fervor of feelino- 
makes up for the injury done to the frame. ^ 

In their daily life the dervishes practise the utmost austerities, 
about almost naked, and fast every Thursday from 
sunrise until sunset, besides the ordinary fast of Eamadan. 

Besides the members of the regular orders, there are many 
dervishes in the Mohammedan world who wander about and 
support themselves and even acquire considerable wealth from 
the voluntary contributions of the faithful. They cure diseases 
or drive away evil spirits by incantations, charm snakes, or per- 
form feats of legerdemain and other kinds of more or less con- 
scious imposture. 

It is in Egypt and Hindostan that the extreme degrees of 
squalor, fraud, and also of self-mortification are found among 
the peripatetic dervishes. Some spend their lives in absolute 
nakedness, their bodies smeared with wood-ash, their unkempt 
hair twisted into a turban : some roll head over heels for hun- 
dreds of miles ; some spend hours in contemplating the tips of 
their noses in eighty-four different postures. 

Discovery Day. This is celebrated on October 21 in com- 
memoration of the discovery by Columbus of the island of San 
Salvador in 1492. This w’as the first revelation of the existence 
of the New World to the Old. Columbus sailed from Spain on 
Friday, August 3 (Old Style), 1492, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He was in command of three ships, the Santa Maria, the 
Pinta, ami the Nifla, carrying in all one hundred and twenty 
men. Various discouragements attended the voyage, but on 
Septernher 18, while bearing to the southwest, many birds were 
seen, indicating the neighborhood of land, and on October 11 a 
cane, a log of wood, a stick wrought with iron, a board, and a 
stake covered with dog-roses were fished up. At ten o’clock at 
night Columbus saw and ])ointed out a light ahead. At two 
o’clock on the morning of the 12th land was sighted. This 
proved to bo an island, which Columbus named San Salvador, 
lie landed in the morning, bearing the royal banner of Spain, 
which he ])latued into the soil. The above dates are all Old 
Style. To make them correspond with the modern calendar nine 
days should be added. Discovery Day is not a general holiday 
in the United States, but is celebrated locally with speeches and 
appropriate festivities. ''Phe 21st of October, 1892, however, as 
the fourtli centennial of the discovery, and in recognition of the 
fact that it preluded the great World’s Fair at Chicago (which 
had been postponed from the centennial year to 1893), was by 
authority of Congress recommended to the people of the United 
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States by President Benjamin Harrison in a proclamation issued 
on July 21 of that year as a day to be observed throughout 
the United States “by public demonstration and by suitable ex- 
ercises in their schools and other places of assembly.” The 
proclamation was honored in nearly every State, and the day 
was kept as a general holiday. The Board of Managers of the 
World’s Fair dedicated their buildings on that day. But the 
Kew York celebration had been already fixed for the 12th, and 
this could not be changed without calling an extra session of the 
Legislature. Hence Sfew York’s celebration preceded that of 
the rest of the nation. 

Distaff’s Day, St., or Rock Day. This name was in an- 
cient England given to the 7th of January, which, following as 
it did Twelfth Night, or Epiphany, the conclusion of the Christ- 
mas season, was the date at which women were expected to re- 
sume the rock or distafi^, as well as other household duties. The 
hired men postponed their definitive resumption of work until 
Plough Monday {q. u.), the first Monday after Twelfth Night, 
which frequently left a lee-way of several days, in which they 
amused themselves by playing pranks upon the maids, such as 
setting their flax or tow a-burning. In requital, the maids 
soused the men from the water-pails. 

Partly work and partly play 
You must on St. Distaff’s Day. 

From the plough soon free the team, 

Then come home and fother them ; 

Bring in pails of water then, 

Let the maids bewash the men. 

Give St. Distaff all the right : 

Then bid Christmas sport good-night, 

And next morrow every one 
To his own vocation. 

Doed-Koecks. (Dutch, meaning literally “ dead-cakes.”) A 
sort of cookies served in old New York to the attendants at 
funerals. Alice Morse Earle, in Colonial Days in Old New York,” 
cites an old receipt for their manufacture : “ Fourteen pounds 
of flour, six pounds of sugar, five pounds of butter, one quart 
of water, two teaspoonfuls of pearlash, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one ounce of caraway seed. Cut in thick slices four 
inches in diameter.” Sometimes the cakes were marked with 
the initials of the deceased. Friends and acquaintances fre- 
quently carried them home to retain them for years as memen- 
tos of the occasion. In Albany, a well-known bakery made a 
specialty of these cakes ; but they were frequently of domestic 
manufacture. Families of extra good breeding sometimes sent 
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a couple of the cakes, with a bottle of wine and a pair of gloves, 
as a summons to the funeral. 

Burial-cakes were not unknown in England, and, indeed, they 
are still baked in Lincolnshire and Cumberland, to be served at 
funerals. So late as 1748 they are advertised by a Philadelphia 
baker. 

Dog-Days. According to the ordinary computation, these 
begin on July 3 and continue to August 11. They derive their 
name from the heliacal rising and setting of Sirius, the dog-star, 
and pt'operly should be made to conform thereto in the calendar. 

The heliacal rising means the time when the star, after being 
practically in conjunction with the sun and invisible, emerges 
from the light so as to be visible in the morning before sunrise. 

W e must look to Egypt for the origin of the observance of these 
days. The rising of Tayout, Sibor, or Sirius coincided in ancient 
times with the summer solstice and the overflowing of the Nile ; 
and, as the latter was the source of the fertility of Egypt, the 
period was regarded as sacred, and the influence of the dog-star 
was deemed peculiarly auspicious. The superstitious feelings gen- 
ei'ated in Egypt with regard to the dog-days gradually spread 
throughout the world, and made themselves felt like many other 
ancient superstitions. But, while the rising of the dog-star was 
the harbinger of plenty and prosperity to the Egyptian, it was 
just the reverse to the Roman, who looked upon the dog-days as 
unfortunate and even prejudicial to life, coming as they did in 
the most unhealthy period of the year. The dog-days are still 
talked about, not only in Europe but in America ; but it does 
not require Gassendi’s grave argument to convince people that 
the dog-star cannot possibly exercise any good or bad influence 
upon the earth. Popular prejudices linger a long time even after 
light has begun to break. To this day many sensible persons 
bcliovo that the weather is affected by the moon, and that equi- 
noctial storms attend the sun’s imaginary passage across an 
imaginary line. Yet the fixed stars combined do affect the earth. 
They are original sources of light and heat; their force is iden- 
tical with that of the sun, and they daguerrotype themselves. 
Without the additional heat furnished by the fixed stars the sui? 
would not render the earth habitable. &iu8 is a sun supeidor to 
Hoi himself; but, individually, he can but give a name to the 
dog-days. 

Doggett’s Coat and Badge. A trophy annually rowed for, 
August 1, on the Thames between London Bridge and Chelsea, 
against the tide, by six young watermen whose apprenticeship 
comes to an end on that day. The trophy is provided out of a 
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fund left for the purpose by Thomas Boggett (1670-1721), a 
famous comedian and zealous Whig, to commemorate the happy 
accession to the throne” of George I. on August 1, 1714. The 
first race was run in 1716. 

Colley Cibber describes Boggett as a most original actor. He 
borrowed from none, though he was imitated by many. He 
was, in stage parlance, an excellent dresser ; the least article of 
whatever habit he wore seemed in some degree to speak and 
mark the special humor he represented at the time. He could 
with great exactness paint his face to resemble any age, from 
manhood to extreme senility, which led Sir Godfrey Kneller to 
say that Boggett excelled him in his own art ; for he could only 
copy nature from the original before him, while the actor could 
vary his face at will and yet always preserve a true resem- 
blance. 

Boggett wrote one comedy, “The Country Wake,” 1696, 4to, 
in which he played the leading character ; and Steele, in the 
Spectator, I^7o. 502, pays this high tribute to the excellence of the 
performance : “ There is something so miraculously pleasant in 
Doggett’s acting the awkward triumph and comic sorrow of 
Heb, in different circumstances, that I shall not be able to stay 
away whenever it is acted.” And from the Spectator, No. 446, 
by Addison, we gather that Boggett excelled in grave or elderly 
men, knights and baronets, country squires, and justices of the 
quorum. Congreve was a great admirer of Boggett, and wrote 
for him the characters of Fondlewife in “The Old Bachelor” and 
Ben the Sailor in “ Love for Love ;” the latter the earliest humor- 
ous and natural personation of the English sailor on our stage. 

Boggett grew rich, and became a member of the Fishmongers’ 
Company. He died September 22, 1721, at Eltham, in Kent, 
where his remains are interred. He had continued to give the 
coat-and-badge prize yearly ; and he bequeathed a sum of money, 
the interest of which was to be appropriated to the same pur- 
pose annually forever on August 1 ; and, with the minute atten- 
tion to costume which distinguished him as an actor as well as 
in political principle, he directed that the color of the coat should 
be orange, and the White Horse of Hanover badge should be 
adhered to. The Fishmongers’ Company have very properly 
taken charge of the bequest. They view the boats to be rowed 
a short time previous to August 1, when they hold a court to 
start the watermen ; and the coat and badge are presented to 
the winner after a banquet given at Fishmongers’ Hall in the 
evening. The Company have also added four money prizes. 
Incidentally, by providing a well-equipped and fully provis- 
ioned steamer to follow the race, it keeps alive the interest of 
the public, or of a part of it, in the pleasantest possible manner, 
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and each year the race makes ari agreeable little stir in the 
thronged waterway from the Pool to Pimlico. 

Thus has the old comedian had his memory kept green by the 
annual rowing for the Coat and Badge; the Hanoverian suc- 
cession may have been commemorated by observances more 
pretentious than the river prize, but certainly hot with more sin- 
cerity. In the water-side parishes the name of Doggett became 
a sort^ of household word ; and some fifteen years after the 
player’s decease there were written upon a window-pane in a 
house at Lambeth the following lines : 

Tom Doggett, the greatest sly droll in his parts, 

In acting was certain a master of arts ; 

A monument left, — no herald is fuller, — 

His praise is sung yearly by many a sculler. 

Ten thousand years hence, if the world lasts so long, 

Tom Doggett will still be the theme of their song, 

When old Noll with great Louis and Bourbon are forgot, 

And when numberless kings in oblivion shall rot. 

Dog- Whip Day. A curious custom of whipping dogs op 
certain anniversaries has existed in many parts of England. In 
York the occasion used to be St. Luke’s Day (October 18), hence 
known as Dog-Whip Day, when school-boys took delight in 
thrashing all dogs that were found on the streets. Tradition 
explains that once in Catholic days a priest accidentally dropped 
the cucharist while celebrating mass on this festival. It was 
snapped up and eaten by a dog. The dog was promptly killed, 
and all its brethren wore doomed to a periodical fli^gellatiori in 
memory of tlie sacrilege. The same custom also existed at 
Manchester on the first day of Acres Fair, which was held about 
the same time. In Hull the 10th of October was selected. 
Every boy procured a whip for the unlucky dogs found running 
in the streets. This custom dates back to the fairs which were 
formerly lield on October 11 in Hull. The good monks in the 
monastorioH were wont to provide liberally for the poor wa}’- 
farers who tramped it to the fair. On one occasion, on the eve 
of the fair, a dog found its way into the monaeterial larder and 
made off with a good-sized joint. But he was intercepted by 
a crowd of suppliants at the gate, who beat him soundly and 
roscimd the meat. Hence it grew to be the custom to beat off 
any dog who appeared in the streets on the day before the fair, 
and the custom survived among the boys of Hull until the advent 
of the now police. 

Dog-Whippers. Church officials who in mediaeval times 
went about during the time of public worship to drive out any 
stray dogs that might have happened within the church, and 
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iiIho ineideiitally to keep the eongregution awake. The dog- 
whipper was especially useful in the rural districts, where tlie 
Ijarish was extensive, an<i some of the worshippers from solitary 
farmdiouscs, living miles away from the church, would bring 
their dogs with them to the Sunday services. So long as the 
dog crouched under his master's seat he was allowed to remain 
iiudisturhed, hut if he entered into any altercation with his 
felhnvs, the dog wbi})per bore down upon the canine rioters and 
redm*ed them to silence. In city chundies dogs were not al- 
lowed at all. The dog-whijjper's usual instrument coiisisted of 
a long ash stick to whitdi was fastened a thong of leather three 
feet long. But he otlen eomhined with this duty tliat of slug- 
ganhwaking, and for tliat purpose was armed with a rousing, 
stick {q. i\). Not a few people in bygone ag(\s felt it a duty to 
halve part of tiieir worlrily wtadtli to pay dog whippers and slug- 
gard-waki*rs. At daverley, Shropshire one Richard Dovey, in 
the year lh5h, led certain property near the church on condition 
that eight shillings per year he paid out of tlie rent to a pour 
Ilian to awaken sleepers in the ehurch and to drive out <logs. 
At iddslet, Kent, is a piece of land known as BogAVlupper s 
MarsliA from whieli a imyment of ten shillings a year was to he 
devoted to paying for the services of keeping order in the church 
<!uriiig the time of pubfu* worship. Other instances may he 
found in Anrirews’s (!urk)sitieH of the Ohureh, ’’ p- I7d. 

77ic dafiV/aan/ tor August, IHHf, has the following note: 

Amongst the otHciuls of Kxeter Oathedrul, until a lew years 
ago. was the dog-whipper, wloisc duty was t<» kee[i dogs out of 
the tmihiing. On hts tleath tht^ of!l<‘e, having he(‘ome a sinecure, 
was abolished. His widow has since Imhui employed ns care- 
takt»r at the prehendal house in the cloisters, hut was a few days 
ago provided with one of the Oinghain fret^ I’ottagi^s, of which 
charity the dean is a leading trustee, ddie otl!<HMd‘dog.whipper 
formerly existed in many large churehes, hut the lute hmetion- 
ary at Rxeter Oafhedral was the last survivor of his tinier.” 

Dole, This wonl comes fnnn the same root as the verb 
deal/' ami means a portion mmuw, ftiod, or other things 
ilealt out in charity. In early Christian times, as St, dirysostorn 
iissureH ns, doles were used at funerals to procure the rest of the 
sou! of the deceased, that he might fun I his judgi' propitious.'* 
lit lime till! aiiiouiit and t|Uimtity of siieh d*des came fo he spe- 
cially tlesc'Tilnsi and appMinfed in the will tif tlo^ dying person. 
At first tliese Were disirihuletl nimmg the nciual uHentlanls at 
lltf^ funeraL 'flius, in RIPth Klearmr. Ihiclu'SH of (ilouf»ester, iip- 
jioiritcil tliat fiffisat poornti*ii should hear torches at her ftniMnd. 
**eiicli liiiviiig a giiwniiml hood lined with wldte, breeches of blue 
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cloth, shoes, and a shirt, and twenty pounds amongst them.” 
Again, in 1428, Thomas, Lord Poyning, prescribed that twelve 
pool’ men should bear torches at his funeral, and each was to 
receive a gown of black cloth and twelve pence in money; and 
in 1423 twenty-eight poor men who attended the funeral of 
Andrew, Lord Windsor, were rewarded with a frieze gown and 
sixpence each. 

Later doles were appointed to be sent to the homes of the 
inhabitants of the village in which the donor had died. The 
practice was sometimes to bequeath it by will, but, whether so 
specified or not, the ceremony was seldom omitted. A small loaf 
was sent to every person, without any distinction of age or 
circumstances, and not to receive it was a mark of particular 
disrespect. 

The final evolution of this custom came in the custom of leav- 
ing mone}^ or lands the interest or rent of which was annually 
to be devoted to some form of charity, usually, but not always, 
at the tomb or in the church where the donor was buried. Thus, 
William Eobinson, who died at Hull on October 8, 1708, left 
sufficient money to purchase a dozen loaves of bread, costing a 
shilling each, to be given to twelve poor widows at his grave 
every Christmas I)ay. In the churchyard of Kildale, Yorkshire, 
is a tomb bearing the following inscription: ‘‘Here lyeth the 
body of Joseph Dunn, who dyed ye 10th day of March 1716 aged 
82 years. lie left to ye poor of Kildale xx.s. ; of Comniondale 
xx.B. ; of Dauby xx.s. ; of Westerdale xx.s. to be paid upon his 
gravestone by equal portions on ye 1st May and ye 11th Novem- 
ber for ever.” 

Lenten doles wore frequent in the Catholic past. John Thake, 
in a will drawn up in 1537, left his property with the condition 
that a barrel of white herrings and a cade of red herrings be 
given to the poor of Clavering, Essex, to help them tide over the 
austeriiies ol’ the fast. Similar bequests were left by Eichard 
Stevenson, of Dronfield, Derbyshire, and David Salter, of Parnham 
Eoyal, Bucks, the latter adding the annual sum of two shillings 
to i)o laid out in the purchase of a pair of kid gloves for the par- 
son on the first Sunday in Lent. 

Every year in tlio cr}^)! beneath St. Peter’s Church, Walworth, 
London, a Christmas dinner is given to three hundred poor peo- 
ple of the district. No one may be invited who is under sixty 
years of age, and both sexes arc eligible for the treat. The dark, 
arclied crypt of a London church is a curious place for a Christ- 
mas feast, but by means of holly, evergreen, bunting, and a good 
supply of lamps the place is made to look pleasant and cheery. 
Tables are arranged up and down under the arches, and on these 
a plentiful Hupi)ly of roast beef, plum pudding, and other Christ- 
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mas fare is placed. The dinner is unique in that it is cooked 
in the church. 

There is an ancient payment made by ihe chamberlain of the 
corporation of 8i afford of an annual sum of money, generally 
six shillings, at Christmas, for the purchasing of plums, to be 
distributed among the inbabiiants of certain old bouses in the 
liberty of Forebridge. The origin of this payment is ascribed 
by general reputation to the bounty of some individual who 
heard from some poor children a complaint on Christmas Day 
that they had no plums for a pudding; and it is reported that 
he counted the houses then in the place and made provision for 
the supply of a pound of plums for each house. The money 
received is laid out in plums, which are divided into equal quan- 
tities, and made up into parcels, one for each of the houses, 
fifteen or sixteen in number, entitled by the established usage 
to receive a portion, without reference to the circumstances of 
the inhabitants. {Old English Customs and Charities^ p. 5.) 

Peter Symonds, a London mercer, by his will, dated 1586, left a 
sum of money for a sermon to be preached on Good Friday in the 
church of All-Hallows, Lombard Street, at the close whereof sixty 
scholars of Christ’s Hospital are to be presented with a bunch 
of raisins and a bright penny. He further left property for pui- 
chasing sixty loaves of bread to be given on Whitsunday to poor 
persons on his grave in Liverpool Street. The railway now 
covers the site of his tomb, and the bread is distributed in front 
of the school-room in Bishopsgate churchyard. Symonds like- 
wise left several charities to his natal city of Winchester, and 
directed that “ Leave was to be obtained from the bishop or the 
dean to place his picture in the bod}* of the cathedral, with a 
small table before it, on which were to be placed twelve penny 
loaves of good wheaten bread, which immediately after the ser- 
vice were to be given to twelve poor persons at the will of the 
mayor, except on one Sunday, in each quarter, when the bishop 
or dean was to nominate the recipients.” 

A pilgrim’s dole of bread and ale is offered to all wayfarers at 
the Hospital of St. Cross at Winchester, This is said to have 
been established by William of Wykeham. Emerson when in 
England paid a visit to the hospital, claimed and received the 
victuals, and cited the incident as a curious proof of the stability 
of English institutions. 

The washing of Molly Grime was the object of a curious be- 
quest whose conditions were observed until 1832. Molly Grime 
was the current name for a tomb in the parish church of Glen- 
tham, Lincolnshire. Seven old maids of the parish received 
annually a small sum for washing this tomb with water brought 
annually from Newell Well. 
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A notable charity left by Eobert Dove in 1705. and still in 
the custody of the vicar of St. Sepulchre’s Church in London, 
directed that a bell shall be lolled previous to every execution at 
Ifewgate. 

The sexton appeared in Newgate at midnight on the eve of 
the execution to deliver the following cheerful and beautiful 
exhortation : 


Ye prisoners that are within 
For your wickedness and sin, 

Watch all and pray ; the hour is drawing near, 

That ye before the Almighty must appear. 

Examine well yourselves, in time repent, 

That you may not to eternal flames he sent. 

And when St. Sepulchre’s hell to-morrow tolls. 

The Lord above have mercy on your souls. 

Doubtless Mr. Dove was the author of this literary gem, and 
deemed that his legacy of fifty pounds bought a cheap immor- 
tality for them. 

During the days of slavery doles were frequently left whose 
interest was to be expended in the redemption of English slaves. 
The Belton charity, and the Alicia, Duchess Dudley’s bequest, 
are the most famous of them. Both are now diverted to other 
uses. 

Money has frequently been left for the benefit of servant- 
maids, the interest to be thrown for with dice by a certain num- 
ber of selected candidates. This was the method adopted at 
Guildford according to the will of John How, made in 1674, and 
at Beading, under the wills of John Kendrick and John Bla- 
grave. The throwing of dice has, however, now been discon- 
tinued. 

One of the strangest of strange bequests is that of John Knill, 
who died in 1811 and had a building called Knill’s Mausoleum 
erected near St. Ives. He left sundry bequests of a useful 
nature, but ordered that every five years five pounds should be 
divided among the girls, not exceeding ten years of age, who 
should between ten and twelve o’clock in the forenoon of St. 
James’s Day dance for a quarter of an hour at least on the 
ground near the mausoleum, and after the dance sing Psalm C. 
of the old version to “the fine old tune” to which the same was 
then sung in St. Ives Church. He provided also white ribbons 
for breast-knots for the girls and a cockade for the fiddler, and 
gave other evidences of vanity and eccentricity. 

Charities have been founded and still exist for the preaching 
of sermons on the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot, the victories of Nelson at the Nile and 
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Trafalgar, the victories of Wellington, the commemoration of 
the accession of George lY., and other national events. There 
are also bequests for the encouragement of matrimony and 
horse racing, providing portions for poor maids, catechising chil- 
dren, buying Bibles, for repeating the Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ 
Creed, and Ten Commandments, strewing the church with 
rushes, to awaken sleepers and whip dogs out of church, to 
dress graves with flowers, to plant rose-trees in churchyards, to 
promote peace and good will among neighbors, and to achieve 
many other desirable and excellent objects. 

Figs and ale were provided for the poor scholars of the Free 
School in Giggleswick on St. Gregory’s Day by the will of Wil- 
liam Claphara^in 1603, and at Harlington, Middlesex, the ringers 
received a leg of pork for ringing on November 5. White peas, 
rye, oatmeal, malt, barley, appear in other bequests. A small 
piece of land, called Petticoat Hole, at Stockton, Yorkshire, is 
held subject to an ancient custom of providing a petticoat for 
a poor woman of Stockton. In the same county there is an 
ancient payment of three shillings fourpence as the value of a 
pound of pepper due from the occupier of a farm at Yapham 
for taking care of the parson’s horse, which he is bound to do 
whenever the parson goes there to do duty. 

The most famous dole in the United States is that which is 
designated in the register of Trinity Church, New York, as the 
“Leake Dole of Bread.” John Leake was a millionaire and 
philanthropist who in 1792 left one thousand pounds to Trinity 
Church “to be laid out, in the annual income, in sixpenny 
wheaten loaves of bread and distributed every Sabbath morning 
after divine service, to such poor as shall appear most deserving.” 
The wish has been faithfully carried out, with one exception. 
About 1855 the distribution station was transferred from Trinity 
Church to the vestibule of old St. John’s at 46 Yarick Street, 
and the weekly day of distribution from Sunday to Saturday 
Every Saturday morning, between seven and eight o’clock, sixty- 
seven loaves are distributed, 

Dolls, Festival of. (Japanese, Hina’noSekku,') A Japanese 
festival, specially dedicated to girls, and celebrated on the third 
day of the third month, whicli in our calendar may correspond 
with the middle or last day of April. As the sakura-trees, 
which are somewhat similar to our peach-trees, burst into bloom 
at this period, Europeans have named this the festival of peach- 
flowers. On this day girls and women array themselves in holi- 
day attire. The mothers adorn the chamber of state with blos- 
soming sakura boughs, and arrange therein an exhibition of all 
the dolls which their daughters have received. The children 
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prepare a banquet for them, which is eaten by the grown folks 
in the evening after the dolls are supposed to have had a surfeit. 

Dominic, St. (It. Domenico; Fr. Dominique; Sp. Domingo), 
founder of the order of Dominicans, or Preaching Friars. His 
festival is celebrated August 4. St. Dominic was horn in 1170 
at Calahorra in Old Castile. He was of noble parentage. At 
his baptism, legend says, a star descended from heaven to 
crown his brow. He studied at Valencia, and joined the order 
of St. Augustine at an early age. He went to France and 
preached against the Albigenses, making many converts. It 
was in consequence of the danger which seemed to threaten the 
Church that St. Dominic founded a religious order whose chief 
business it should be to preach the gospel, convert heretics, and 
defend and disseminate the faith. This is known as the order 
of Dominicans. In 1218 St. Dominic was commissioned by the 
Pope to reform the nunneries at Eome. He made a new rule, 
which was adopted, and from this originated the order of 
Dominican nuns. He died at Bologna in 1221, and w'as canon- 
ized by Gregory IX. in 1234. Legend says that his portrait was 
brought from heaven by St. Catherine and Mary Magdalene to a 
convent of Dominican nuns. His remains lie at Bologna in a 
splendid shrine in the church of his order. Legends attribute 
many miracles to him. It is related that once when at the 
monastery of St. Sabina in Eome there was not sufficient food. 
St. Dominic made all the brothers sit at the table, and blessed 
what food there was ; immediately two angels appeared, bring- 
ing bread and wine. His attributes in art are a dog by his side, 
a star on or above his head, a lily in one hand, and a book in the 
other. 

Doorga, Festival of. One of the greatest of Hindoo poojahs, 
or feasts. Doorga is the name under which the goddess Kali is 
worshipped as the female principle in creation. Her special fes- 
tival in autumn consists of three days of great rejoicing wound up 
by one of ceremonial lamentation. All business is suspended 
throughout India, the houses of the wealthy Hindoos are at night 
splendidly illuminated and thrown open to visitors of all kinds, and 
numerous buffaloes, sheep, goats, and other animals are sacrificed 
in the temples ; and after all the animals have been slain the mul- 
titude daub their bodies with the mud and gore, and indulge in 
bacchanalian and lascivious dances. For Doorga is then believed 
to be married, and these dances are meant to entice her to the 
propagation of children, who are to fight with and overcome 
the evil spirits who injure mankind. An image of the god- 
dess made of straw and clay and profusely decorated is the 
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i‘tnitre of all the wornhip. It is supposed to be animated by the 
divine spirit until the fourth da}', when nothing remains but to 
rtinHign it to some sacred river or lake. Borne on the shouldera 
of stout porters, tlie idol is paraded through the streets with 
great pomp. Idie neighborhood resounds with music atui sing- 
ing. Idle acclamations of the worshippers are heard above the 
din. At length, arrived at the water, the image with all its 
trappings and tinsel ornaments is cast into the waters, the poor 
Hulisequcntiy vying with one another in rifling the goddess of 
her decorations. On returning from the immemon the priest 
sprinkles the votaries with holy water and offers them his hone- 
dictions. They endirace with enthusiasm, ami usually wind up 
the festivities with draughts of a solution of hemp leaves, which 
produces a slight intoxication. 

Dough- Day. ( From doughy a slang term for tnoney.) A somi- 
iiuniorous name applied in New York and other Htates of the 
rnion til tlie Iduirsday, Friday, and Saturday <d‘ the second 
week lieftire elect imi. These were the days for the distribution 
of campaign funds from head quarters to the workers in every 
founty. Until that time the rural leaders jive<l ami worked on 
i‘Xpectations. On the appointed days tliey swarmed down from 
the count ii‘s, each witli a gripsaek, to carry back the cash for 
rewards to the faithflil. 

The wtu’d money” lias always heiui earehilly avoided by 
nlirewd Icntlers. It has a ha<l sound t<i the pubii(\ they say. 
Stiine unknown politician adopte<l the word *Mlough” us meaning 
camjiaign cash, ami it stuck. From it grew tlie appellation ef 
'‘bake-shop” for tlie treasurer’s office, and douglciluy" for the 
weti'ome time of tlistrilmtion. 

The general adoption of the Australian <ir secret ballot system 
hiiH <liuie away with Uough-Day, because it lias restneted the 
posHibilities of bribery, to which purpose the “dough” was 
chiefly applied. 

Dragon-Boats, Feast of. d'he story runs that in ulmut the 
ftiurlh century tadbre Cdirist one Ku Yuan, minister of the State 
of Thu, whs tlingnumd and (UqHmed on a<’c<»mit of his virtuous 
IHU’sistence in pointing out the evil doings <if his niastm*. There* 
upon he published a poethml lament in which he reiteratetl his 
charges, and forthwith ctrowned himseif in the Miiti River, «le 
Hpiie the etIbrtH i>f an eye-witness, a flshiunian. who laumdied 
ids boat to save him. Hvt^r sim’e on the anniversary of the 
Hiiicide tht* finherman’s attenqit at resinie has heefi <*omtnemorated 
liV a iiroet/sdtm of dragon » boats over the inland watiu's of (ddua. 
hlaeh of these bouts is owned by a idan, and the oecasiou has 
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now become the excuse for a boatmen’s holiday. The proces- 
sions of the past have developed into races between rival clans. 
The boats, which are from fifty to a hundred feet long, are built 
more or less m the form of s? ^ 

dragons. The rowers may 
number between fifty and 
sixty, and they are timed 
by a drummer in the cen- 
tre, who beats his instru 
ment faster and faster as 
the fun grows furious. In 
the bow stands a man who 
with one hand waves a flag 
while with the other he 
goes through the dumb 
show of casting rice upon 
the waves as a method of 
appeasing the evil spirits 
who would otherwise wreak 
their malevolence upon a 
drowning man. Sometimes prizes are awarded to the winners ; 
but the decisions of the judges in close cases often create more 
tumult and quarrelling than even those of the American base- 
ball umpire. 



Feast of Dragon-Boats. 
(By a Chinese artist.) 


Ducking-Stool, An instrument for the punishment of scolds 
and other unquiet women. It was much in use among the chi- 
valric inhabitants of Great Britain, and occasionally in other 
countries of Europe, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and had a sporadic survival even into the nineteenth. 
There were two kinds of ducking-stools. One was merely a 
strong chair into which the offender was securely fastened 
and then exposed at her own door or in some public place, as 
the market or the town gates. The other and more popular 
was a chair affixed to the end of a plank or depending from a 
cross-beam, and was used for ducking the culprit in a contiguous 
pond or stream. The exact antiquity of this method of correc- 
tion, as well as its origin, whether in England or on the Com 
tinent, is uncertain. But it undoubtedly dates from Anglo-Saxon 
times, as it is mentioned in the Doomsday Survey in the account 
of the city of Chester. So late as 1809 Jenny Pipes was carried 
about Leominster in a ducking-stool and then immersed in the 
Lug, near Kenwater Bridge, at the instance of the magistrates. 
Sarah Leeke of the same town would have been served similarly 
in 1817 if the river had not just then been too low, luckily 
for her. These are the latest instances on record. Though 
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usually conseca'ated to the correction of shrews, the duckiug- 
Btool was occasionally occupied by brewers of undrinkable beer, 
bakers of bad bread, and millers who pilfered wheat. That its 
use sometimes proved fatal is not to be wondei'ed at. In 1731 
its remedial efficacy was tried, by order of the mayor of ISTot- 
tingham, on a courtesan of that place, with the result that she 
died soon afterwards. A chap-book of uncertain date tells its 
story on the title-page: “ vStrange and Wonderful Relation of 
the Old Woman who was drowned at Ratcliff Highway a fort- 
night ago.’' 

Ihiore is an old tradition of a (Tloiicestershire scold whose 
obstinate disposition defied the ducking-stool. 

After the first sousing in the village horse-pond, her husband 
exclaimed, “Molly! Molly! Woot thee promise T never to scold 
at I again ?” 

As soon as Molly recovered her breath, she replied in a thun- 
tiering voice of moroseness, “No, I won't do nothing o' th’ 
zort !” 

Molly had another souse, and the liusband met with (he same 
acrimonious response to bis anxious interrogations. The sous, 
ing was repeated ; but Molly continued to be obdurate and (‘on- 
tumacious. 

“ You nuiy drown I,” shouted Molly, “ but I wool n(‘v<‘r give in.” 

They did not run the risk of drowning Molly, hut released 
her, for the husband was convinced that she wouhl ‘M'atlnu’ 
drown than refuse to wag her rod rag at un” whenever slu' ft‘lt 
itjelined to do so. It did not cxire M 0 II 3 ". She heeame ns great 
a scold as ever she had been before her public sousing. 

Some years after that critical punisluiient, the lord of tlic 
matior met John at a court-lect, and irujuired, “ Wtdl, John, how 
does Molly get on now with her scolding?” 

‘M)h, squire, her be pretty' nearly cured otft.” 

‘‘ I)i(l the ducking-stool do that busiuess?” 

“Oh, no; I let her jaw on as long as her liked, I ged her no 
l)uek answers. I zoi quiet and blowod me hacca, and her mm 
<lropt her scolding and be now as good a w<nnan as they he 
nuuU*.” 

Dumb-Cake. A cake famous in English folk-lore whose eon 
stituentH nui}' vary with different seasons, so long as the essem 
tial of perfect silence during the making an<l tlie halving be main* 
tairud. Thus prepared, it is ixivahiable for matrimonial divitiu- 
tions. Its greatest efficacy^' is on Halloween, St. John's Eve, attd 
St. Faith’s hive, but it also has been put to a sucei'ssful lest on tlm 
eves of Ht. Agnes, St. Valentine, and 8 t, Mark. The Hulhuveen 
cake is generally made ctf an eggsholbfull of salt, ati eggshell* 
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full of wheat meal, and an eggshell-full of barley meal. Any 
number of young women may join in the concoction. The meal 
rnust be made into a dough without the aid of spring water. 
Every one of the company rolls it up, and spreads it thin and 
broad, and then, at some distance from the others, marks the 
initials of her name with a large new pin towards the end of the 
cake. ^ The cake is then set before the fire, and each person sits 
down in a chair as far distant from the fire as the room will ad- 
mit, not speaking a single word all the time. This must be done 
soon after eleven at night; and between that and twelve o’clock 
each person must turn the cake once, and in a few minutes after 
the clock strikes twelve the husband of her who is first to be 
married will appear, and lay his hand on that part of the cake 
which is marked with her name. Silence must be strictly pre- 
served throughout this operation. 

The eating of the dumb-cake on St. Mark’s Eve as practised in 
ISforthamptonshire is attended with all sorts of somnolent results. 
The number of the party never exceeds three; they meet in 
silence to make the cake, and as soon as the clock strilies twelve 
they each break a portion off to eat, and when done they walk 
up to bed backward without speaking a word, for if one speaks 
the spell is broken. Those that are to be married see the likeness 
of their sweethearts hurrying after them, as if wishing to catch 
them before they get into bed ; but the maids being apprised of 
this beforehand (by the cautions of old women who have tried 
it) take care to unpin their clothes before they start, and are 
ready to slip into bed before they are caught by the pursuing 
shadow. If nothing is seen, the desired token may be a knock- 
ing at the doors, or a rustling in the house, as soon as they have 
retired. To be convinced that it comes from nothing else but 
the desired cause, they are always particular in turning out the 
cats and dogs before the ceremony begins. Those that are to die 
unmarried neither see nor hear anything; but they have terrible 
dreams, which are sure to be of newly-made graves, winding- 
sheets, and churchyards, and of rings that will fit no finger, or 
which, if they do, crumble into dust as soon as put on. There is 
another dumb ceremony, of eating the yolk of an egg in silence 
and then filling the shell with salt, when the sweetheart is sure 
to make his visit in some way or other before morning. (Every 
Day Book, vol. i. p. 523.) 

On St. John’s Eve, likewise, the party of girls must number 
til roc, and absolute silence must prevail through the whole of 
the operation, 

Two make it, 

Two hake it, 

Two break it. 
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At midnight each maid eats a portion of the cake and takes a 
portion in her hand, walks to bed backward, and sleeps with the 
dumb cake under her pillow. Of course she sees plainly in her 
dreams her future husband. On St. Faith’s Oaj^, though the 
number of participants is the same, the custom somewhat varies ; 
the cake must be made of spring water, flour, sugar, and salt. 
The cake must be turned three times by each person during the 
baking. It is then divided into long strips and passed three 
times through a wedding-ring borrowed from a woman who has 
been married at least seven years. All this in silence; but as the 
husband-hunter eats her dumb-cake she says, — 

0 good St. Faith , be kind to-night 
And bring to me my heart’s delight, 

Let me my future husband view, 

And be my vision chaste and true. 

Then afl three maids get into bed together, with the wedding- 
ring tied to the head of the bed. Three widows can also try 
this charm. 

In the “Journal of the Young Lady of Virginia” wo And the 
gay group of young Southern beauties, with much fear and 
trembling, eating the “dum-cakc” in Mr. Washington’s house. 

Dunmow Flitch. At the church of Dunmow, in Essex 
County, England, a flitch of bacon used to bo given to any mar- 
ried couple who after a twelvemonth of matrimony would come 
forward and make oath that during that time they had lived in 
perfoct harmony and fidelity. The origin of the custom is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. By some it is dubiously referred to 
Robert Fitzwaltcr, a favorite of King John, who revived the 
Dunmow Priory at the beginning of the thirteenth century ; but 
't seems quite us likely that the good fathers themselves, re- 
joicing in their celibac}", instituted the custom m a jest upon 
their less fortunate fellows. The earliest recorded case of the 
awarding of the flitch is in 1445, when Richard Wright, of 
Bradbury, Norfolk, a laborer, claimed and obtained it. But 
that there bad been earlier cases of similar success is clearly evi- 
denced by many references in early English literature, the first 
being in the “vision of Piers Plowman,” about 1362. 

The passage, translated from its primitive tongue, reads, — 

Many a couple since the Pestilence 
Have plipfht(;d them together ; 

The fruit that they bring fortli 
Is foul words, 

In jealousy without bappinesi, 

And quarrelling in bed*, 
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They have no children but strife 
And slapping between them ; ’ 

And though they go to Dunmow 
rCT nless the devil help 1) 

To follow after the Flitch, 

They never obtain it ; 

And unless they both are peijured, 
They lose the Bacon. 


tusband and wife had to 
eSteenthcei^,’,^“ fifteenth and 

Mafs; 

her hSandslTd's'ij™ 


The bacoun was not fet for hem, I trowe, 

That som men han in Essex at Dunmowe. 

But by the end of the sixteenth century the original custom 
had re-established itself, with the following addiiional cere- 
monies. A jury of six bachelors and six maidens was empan- 
elled. J3efore them came the competing couple, who were forced 

to kneel on two sharp-pointed stones and assent to this metrical 
oath : 

You shall swear by custom of confession 
That you ne’er made nuptial transgression ; 

Nor since you were married man and wife, 

By household brawls or contentious strife, 

Or otherwise at bed or at board 
Offended each other in deed or in word, 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day 
Repented not in thought any way, 

Or since the parish clerk said amen 
Wished yourselves unmarried again, 

But continued true in thought and desire 
As when you joined hands in the quire. 

The jury was not satisfied with the mere taking of the oath. 
Witnesses were questioned and tests applied. Few indeed went 
Hcathless through the ordeal. 

An amusing incident is related of a couple who were on the 
very point of receiving the prize, when, as a final test, the flitch 
was suspended at the top of a greased pole, and the happy hus- 
band was bidden by the jury to climb there and get it. The 
worthy fellow hesitated, and then frankly explained that he had 
his best clothes on, which if he should spoil, his wife would 
scold him soundly. He was told to be off, as a fraud, matri- 
monial and porcine. 

If the couple proved successful, the flitch was finally awarded 
with these words : 


28 
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Since to these conditions without any fear 
Of yoiiT own accord you do freel.y declare, 

A whole flitch of bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave : 

For this is our custom at Duiirnow, well known, 

Though the pleasure is ours, the bacon’s your own. 

Thi'ifty couples took full advantage of the freedom conveyed 
in the latter clause, by selling slices of tlio bacon at good prices 
10 the crowd of merrymakers present. 

The custom seems to have lapsed and been revived from time 
to lime at considerable intervals until 17()2, when John and 
Susan Gilder, having applied for (he flitch, found admission re- 
fused. Next year the lord of the manor removed the symliolical 
^'swearing stones” upon which the couple knelt, to take the oath. 

Nothing more was heard of the flitch till Fehnuiry 11, 1841, 
when it was rumored that the lord of the manor otlered the 
flitch to the queen and prince consort, who hud then been mar- 
rit‘d a year and a day. It is said to have been declined. In 
1851, Mr. and Mrs. lIuiToll having ai>plie(l, the lord of the manor 
pleaded desuetude, and the villagers supplied the flitch. This 
awakened the interest, amid which Ainsworth’s novel The 
Flitch of Bacon” appeared, which book led to a meeting at 
Duuinow and a eorrespondonco with the novelist, who consented 
to co-operate in a formal revival of the custom ami to pay for 
tile flitch on the occasion. The result was the celebrated festival 
of July 19, 1855. Jkxt the [lojmlar interest (‘ould not ho re- 
awakened, and though in 1857, in 1870, in 1877, and in l8vS0 the 
flitch was again contested for, the (umtcnijiurury reports tell 
us that ‘‘the attendance was poor and the true joyous spirit was 
absent.” 

'fho custom of awarding a prize of this sort for weddisl faitli- 
fulnoBs is not peculiar to Dunmow. For a century the abbots 
of 8t. Moleinc, in Bretagne, gave a like trophy. Tlu? idea was 
known in Vienna, where, beneath tlie Uctl d\iwcr, a flitch of 
bacon used to hang, beneath which were the following lines: 

Betind’ sich irgmid hir (iiii Mann 
DtT init d(^ii Wahrheit kiuin, 

■ Diis.s ihin sine Heurath nischt g«‘r<»w<% 

Und furcht’ sich nischt vor sine Frovv«‘, 

Dcr mag d<‘son Baekon h<‘runt«'r lif»w«i. 

Ih there to be found a married man 

That in verity declunt ean 

That his marriago him doth not ruo, 

That he ha.H no tear of ills wltb for a shrew, 

He may this bacon for him-clf tl*»wn 
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The “anor of Whiehmore, in Stafford, was in the time of 
Mward III. granted by the Earls of Lancaster to Sir Philip de 
Somerville on condition that he should maintain and sustain one 
Dacon tiyke to be given to every man or woman after the day 
ai^ year of their marriage were past who could take this oath : 

Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somerville, Lord of Whiehmore, mayn- 
tener and gyver of this baconne, that I, A, sithe I wedded B, 
my wyie, and sythe I hadd hyr in my keepyng and at my wylle 
by a yere and a day after our marryage, I wo’d not haue chaunged 
for none other, farer ne fowler, rycher ne pourer, ne for none 
other descended of greater lyneage, slepyng ne wekyng, at noo 
tyme. And yf the said B were sole, and I sole, I wolde take 
hyr to be my wyfe before all the w^ymen in the worlde, of what 
condicions soever they be, goode or evylle, so helpe me God and 
his sayntis, and thys fleshe and all fieshesy This was for a 
tenure, and in remembrance of it a piece of wood in the form of 
a flitch of bacon hangs in the new mansion, the estate being no 
longer in possession of the Somervilles. (See also Bacon.) 


Dusserah Festival. One of the greatest annual events 
among the Hindoos, celebrated in honor of the goddess Kali. 
Tlie sacrifice of a bullock is the chief feature. The Brahmin 
priests begin by burning incense and making offerings to the 
goddess. The victim is then led to the stake, a man throwing 
water from a jar on its neck until it is tied up and held in posi- 
tion for the death-stroke. Two men pull the beast forward by 
ropes attached to the horns, and two others behind pull in the 
opposite direction with ropes which are passed round the neck. 
A Goorklia then advances with a razor-edged ‘‘kookrie” and 
severs the head at a blow. The sacrifice is completed by the 
burning of incense. 


Duwalee Festival. A Hindoo celebration marking the close 
of the mercantile year, when those engaged in commerce care- 
fully cleanse and decorate the exteriors of their houses, and at 
night there is a universal illumination. “The city then appears 
like a creation of the fire-king, the view from the water afford- 
ing the most superb and remarkable spectacle imaginable. The 
oulliues of the whole city are marked in streams of fire; and 
the coruscations of light shoot up into the dark-blue sky above, 
and tremble in long undulations on the rippling waves below.” 
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Easter. The Sunday on which Christian Churches com- 
memorate the resurrection of Christ. The name, which is in 
use only among the English- and German-speaking peoples, is 
derived, in all 2 :)robability, from that of a goddess of ilie lieathen 
vSaxons, Ostara, Osterr, or Eastre. Slie was the personification 
of the East, of the moiming, of the spviug. The month of 
April was dedicated to her, and was called Eastermonath among 
the Saxons and Angles, and is still known in Germany as Osier- 
monat Her worship struck deep root in Northern Germany, 
was carried to England by the Saxons, and still survives in some 
obscure customs in feasts to celebi'ate the relurn of the spring. 

Non-Teutonic nations cling to the Semitic word derived from 
the Aramaic word “to pass by,” which has been trans- 

lated into English as Passover (q. v,). Thus the Spanish say 
Pascua^ the French PdqueSy and tlie Italians Pasqua. Never- 
theless the Scandinavians say Paaske^ and the Dutch Paasek. 
In England the Semitic form survives in many terms apj>licahle 
to the season, as pass flower, paschal lamb or pass-lamb, and 
jmsch, pace, or paso eggs. (See Pasoh F<ui.) These terms re- 
mind us that our (vhristian festival is the successor to the Jewish 
Passover, while the w^ord Easter carries xis back through tlie 
Saxons to the more ancient celchrations which IVom the (‘arliest 
ages of man have expressed the universal outburst of rtjoicing 
over the reawakening of nature after the long slec‘p of winter. 

In the early Chureh Easter was identieal in (late with the 
Passover, as in fact the two festivals an^ idtmtieal in tluur root. 
But the opposition of the Ohristians to the Jews led to a chungt‘. 
The records of the Nieamn Council of a.i>. 325 show that tliis 
O])|)osition was most acute. The very (‘all for the Gouneil 
breathed hostility against the Jews and those Ghristians who 
celebrated Easter on the day on whicdi the Jews kept pnssover. 
Those (vhristiana w^ere called Quartodecimanians, lu^'ausi^ they 
celebrated Easter on the 14th day of Eisan, the first month of 
the Jewish year. But the opposition to the (^uartodiHumaruans 
of Asia was more zealous than intelligent; for the artificial 
(lay chosen for Easter fell occasionally, as in 1805 and in 1825, 
on the 14th da}’ of the Jewish Nisan, and tlu^. Ohristiun Fathers, 
while bitterly opposed to the Jews, adopted without hesitation 
the Jewish mode of reckoning time by lunations. To make the 
matter worse, those lunations do not tally with th(‘ facts of as- 
tronomy. The result is that Easter calculations un^ so extraor- 
dinarily diflicailt as to lead to o(‘.casional mistakes, like that of 
1818, when Easter was kept on the wrong day. 
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Zu Easter must invari- 

abl} fall on the first Sunday after the fourteenth day of the moon 
that happens to be reigning at the time of the vernal equinox. 
Then it was declared that the date of the equinox should be arbi- 
tpn y made March 21, although the equinox really comes some- 
times a little earlier or a little later than the 21st. For example 
suppose the equinox moon is just fourteen days old on the 21st 
of March that this day falls on Saturday ; then the next day, 
bui^ay, woifid fill the condition noted above, and consequently 
be itaster. ^ The festival may thus be as early as March 22 or as 
late as April 25. In 1761 and 1818, Easter fell on March 22, but 
neither in this nor in the following century will this be the ease. 
In 1913, however, it will fall on March 23, as it did in 1845 and 
1856. The latest Easters in this century and the twentieth are 
April 25, in 1886 and 1943. When the right day for Easter is 
finally found, it determines a long series of ecclesiastical days, 
from Ash Wednesday to Trinity Sunday. 

The Christian Easter was originally a sort of thanksgiving 
obseiwance lasting eight days. This conformed somewhat to 
the length of time devoted by pagans to their spring festivities, 
and approached the duration of the Jewish paschal observances. 
The eight-day period was afterwards cut down to three days, after 
that to two, and finally it became, as we have it now, a single 
day commemorative of the resurrection. 


It wuis the invariable policy of the early Church to give a 
Christian significance to such of the extant pagan ceremonies as 
could not be rooted out. In the case of Easter the conversion 
was peculiarly easy. Joy at the rising of the natural sun, and 
at the awakening of nature from the death of winter, became 
joy at the rising of the Sun of righteousness, at the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the grave. Some of the pagan observances 
which took place about the 1st of May were also shifted to corre- 
spond with the celebration of Easter. Many new features were 
added. It was a time of exuberant joy. Gregory of JSTyssa 
draws a vivid picture of the joyous crowds who, by their dress 
(a feature still preserved) and their devout attendance at church, 
sought to do honor to the festival A 11 labor ceased, all trades 
were suspended. It was a favorite time for baptism, the law 
courts were closed, alms were given to the poor, slaves were 
irecd. Easter Sunday became known as Dominica gaudii (“Sun- 
day of joy”). In the reaction from the austerities of Lent, 
people gave themselves up to enjoyment, popular sports, dances, 
and farcical entertainments. In some places the clergy, to in- 
crease the mirth, recited from the pulpit humorous stories and 
legends for the purpose of exciting the risus Paschalis^ ov “ Easter 
smile.” Monks and clerics used to have regular games of ball in 
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church, and in England the winnera received tansy cakes as 
prizes. Feasia were served in churches, till the consequent 
excesses and disorders became past endurance. People ex^ 
changed the Easter kiss and the salutation Christ is risoti,” to 
which the reply was made, “Ho is risen indeed,” — a custom 
kept up to this day in some parts of the world. 

In England there was a custom in the thirteenth century of 
seizing all eeclesiasties who walked abi*oad between Easter arid 
Pentecost (because the apostles wore seized by the Jews after 
Christ’s Passion) and making them purchase their liberty by 
money. 

One of the oldest and most wide-spread of Easter supersti- 
tions is that which makes the aun participate in the general 
felicity by dancing in the heavens. Sir Johii Suckling wrote, in 
“ The Bride”— 

But, oh, she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so line a sight. 

The question whether the sun really did dance was solemnly 
discussed and combated by” grave old scliolars, who took the 
trouble to demonstrate, by irrefutable argunumts and at great 
length, that while the sun might sometimes shine more brightly 
on Easter morning than on another, it was simply” by” accidenl, 
and that in any event there was no dancing and ceuhl he ru)ne. 
“ In some parts of England they” call it the lamb playdng,” wrote 
one, “which they look for, as soon as the sun ris(‘H, in some clear 
springer water, and is nothing hut the pretty” rellection it makes 
from the water, which they may find at any time, if the sun 
rise clear and they themselves early and unprejudieetl with 
fancy.” The question was definitively settled by the sun him- 
seif, thus, in doggerel, in “The British Apollo,” in 17(KS: 

Q. — Old wives, Phaihus, nay 
That on Eai^tcr Day 

To the niu«ic o’ th’ .sph<‘rcH you d<^ ciqsjr j 
If the fact, Mir, Ih; true, 

Pray let's the <'uuse know, 

When you have any rtMini in your pajHjr. 

A. — The old wives get merry 

With .spic<‘<l ale and wherry 
On EuKter, which niake.H tlsan romance j 
And whilwt in a rout 
Their brairiH whirl about, 

They fam^y we capiu* and daru’e. 

This idea of the sun dancing on Easter Day may” easily be 
traced back to heathen customs, when the speetut(*rH theiUHelvos 
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danced at a festival in honor of the sun, after the vernal 
equinox. 

Devonshire maidens still get up early on Easter morning to 
see not only the dancing sun, but also a lamb and a flag in the 
centre of its disk. 

In Scotland the sun was even more active, for there it was 
expected to whirl round like a mill-wheel and give three leaps. 
One way of looking at the sun’s unusual feat was to watch for 
its reflection in a pond or a pail of water, when any movement 
on Die surface would materially strengthen the illusion. In a 
similar way, the credulous would be deceived by the morning 
vapor, through which the rising sun would appear to flicker. 

Other supei’stitions have clustered round this festival, some 
of which still linger on. It is considered by many unlucky to 
omit wearing new clothes on Easter Day, and in East Yorkshire 
young people go to the nearest market town to buy some new 
article of dress or personal ornament, as otherwise they believe 
that birds — notably rooks or “ crakes” — will spoil their clothes. 
To see a lamb on first looking out of the window on Easter 
morning is a good omen, especially if its head be turned in the 
direction of the house ; but it is not so fortunate if it be lying 
down or looking the other way. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that to meet a lamb at any time is lucky, as, according to 
the popular notion, the devil can take any other form than that 
of a lamb or a dove. 

If the wind is in the east on Easter Day, it is regarded 
in some places as a wise plan to draw water and wash in it, 
as by this means one will avoid the various ill effects from 
the east wind throughout the remaining months of the year. 
The same superstition exists on the Continent. Thus, in the 
neighborhood of Mecklenburg, on Easter morning the maid- 
servants fetch Easter water, or on the evening preceding spread 
out linen clothes in the garden, and in the morning wash them- 
selves with the dew, rain, or snow that may have fallen on them. 
This is said to be a preservative against illness for the whole 
year. In Sachsenburg the peasants ride their horses into the 
water to ward off sickness from them. The Easter water, how- 
ever, has virtue only when while drawing it the wind is due 
east. Much importance is attached to rain falling on Easter 
Day, for, according to an old proverb, — 

A good deal of rain on Easter Day 

Gives a crop of good grass, hut little good hay. 

Again, if the sun shines on Easter morning it will, we are told, 
shine on Whitsunday. A Sussex piece of weather-lore goes 
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further, and tells us that if the sun shines on Easter Day it will 
shine a little every day all the 3 ’ear round; while there is a 
corresponding notion that if it rains it will rain a little, if only 
a few drops, every da}^ during the ensuing year. 

A curious custom, called sugar-cupping,” was formerly kept 
up on Easter Day at the Dripping Torr, near Tideswell, in 
Derbyshire. The young people assembled at the Torr, each 
provided with a cup and a small quantit}" of sugar or honey, 
and, having caught the required supply of water, they mixed 
the sugar with it, and then drank it, meantime re})eating a 
doggerel verse. 

A singular ceremony formerly prevailed at Lostwithiel, in 
Cornwall, on Easter Day. The freeholders of the town and 
manor having met together, either in person or their deputies, 
one among them, each in his turn, gayly attired, with a sceptre 
in his hand, a crown on his head, and a sword borne before him, 
and attended by all the rest on horseback, rode through the 
principal streets in solemn state to the church. At the church- 
yard the officiating minister met him, and then conducted him 
to the church to hear divine service. On leaving the cdmrch he 
repaired, with the same pomp and retinue, to a house previously 
prepared for his reception. Here a feast, suited to tlie dignity 
he had assumed, awaited him and his suite, at the conclusion 
of which the prince was disrobed, and so the ceremony ended. 
This custom, it is said, originated in the actual appearatico of the 
prince, who resided at Eestormel Castle, in former ages. On 
the removal of royalty this mimic grandeur stepped forth as its 
shadowy representative, and continued for mau}^ generations as 
a memorial to posterity of the princely magniticence with which 
Lostwithiel had formerly been honored. 

Such is the explanation given by Hitchens in his History of 
Cornwall” (’1824, vol. i. p. 717). But in truth the appearance 
of a symbolical Easter King was frequent at this soason in con- 
tinental Europe. There is in confirmation the old story of 
Charles Y., who while riding through a village in his Spanish 
kingdom was met by a peasant attired in the fantastic rones of 
the Paschal monarch, with a tin crown upon his head and a 
spit for a truncheon. Not knovving who the rider was, the 
peasant commanded him to doff his hat, “My good friend,” 
i*e 8 ponded the Emperor, as he complied with the re(|ueHt, “ I 
wish you joy in your new office: you will find it a troublesome 
orjo, I can assure you.” 

Until recently an immemorial custom called “chipping the 
block” was observed at University College, Oxford. A block in 
the form of a long wooden pole, decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens, was placed outside the door of the hall, leaning against 
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the wall of the buttery opposite. After dinner on Easter Day 
the college cook and his attendant, dressed in white paper caps 
and white jackets, took their stand on either side of the block, 
each bearing a pewter dish, one supporting a blunt chopping-axe 
trom the kitchen, the other in readiness for the fees expected on 
the occasion. As the members of the college came out of the 
hall, each took the axe and struck the block with it, and then 
placed in the pewter dish the usual fee to the cook. According 
to one tradition mentioned by Mr. Henderson, any one who 
could chop the block in two was entitled to lay claim to all the 
college estates. 

In Eome Easter Sunday is celebrated with elaborate cere* 
monies ; though since the fall of the temporal power these have 
been shorn of much of their magnificence. The day is ushered 
in by the firing of cannon from the castle of St. Angelo, and 
about seven o’clock carriages with ladies and gentlemen are be- 
ginning to pour towards St. Peter’s. That magnificent basilica 
is richly decorated for the occasion, the altars are freshly orna- 
mented, and the lights around the tomb and figure of St. Peter 
are blazing after their temporary extinction on Good Friday. 
Formerly the Pope officiated this day at mass in St. Peter’s. 
From a hall in an adjoining palace of Ihe Vatican he was borne 
into the church. Seated in his Sedia Gestatoria, his vestments 
blazed with gold ; on his head he wore the tiara, a tall round 
gilded cap representing a triple crown, understood to signify 
spiritual power, temporal power, and the union of both. Beside 
him were borne the flahelli^ or large fans, composed of ostrich 
feathers, in which were set the eye-like parts of peacocks’ 
feathers, to signify the eyes or vigilance of the Church. Over 
him was carried a silk canopy richly fringed. Thus he was 
escorted to his throne, which stands far back in the distance 
behind the altar. Lining the avenue from it to the shrine of the 
apostles stood the Noble Guards in full uniform, a living hedge 
of athletic men. The tribunes built up in the transepts con- 
tained all those official persons whose duty it was to be present 
on this occasion, and all wore uniform. The ladies were in black, 
and their long lace veils, which were de rigueur in their costume 
for the ceremonies, lent a softening tone to the bright splendor 
of the uniforms and colored robes of office. The crown of the 
whole great pageant, however, was the unrivalled Papal choir, 
which now outdid itself in its magnificently calm rendering of 
the solemn church chant. At the elevation of the sacred host, the 
word of command was rung out in a clarion-like voice by one of 
the officers, and the military in the body of the church all pre- 
sented arms as the}" suddenly dropped on one knee. The Noble 
Guards drew their swords and lifted them up in a bristling hedge 
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of steel, while they also were on their knees ; and fi-otn the lofty 
tribune under the dome issued the sound of the silver trumpets, 
the only instrumental music allowed during the Papal functions. 
Again at the moment of the communion the same evolutions 
were gone through, save that the trumpets no longer sounded, 
and that in perfect silence a cardinal bore t))e consecrated host 
to the foot of the Papal throne, where the Pontiff knelt to 
receive it. 

No sooner was the mass over than the Pope was with the 
same ceremony and to the sound of music l)orne back through 
the crowded church to the balcony over the central doorway. 
There, rising from his chair of state and turning first to the east 
and then to the west, ho pronounced a benediction, with iiidulgenco 
and absolution. The crowd was most dense immediately under 
the balcony at which the Pope appeared, for there papers were 
thrown down containing a copy of the prayers that had been 
uttered, and ordinarily there was a scramblo lo catch them. 

‘‘At night,” says a spectator of the ancient glories, ‘‘civic fes- 
tivities follow the religious pageant of’ fhe morning. St. Pet(‘r'H 
is illuminated by means of hundreds of thousamls of tiny oil 
lamps, whose white gleam has given the name of ‘silver illumi- 
nation’ to this part of the show. These lamps arc placed at 
short intervals along every pi’omiuent line and curve of the 
colossal building, and produce au effe(*t as of a fairy architect’s 
plan. After about half an hour, a gun suddenly booms from (be 
castle of St. Angelo, and the ‘silver is changed almost instantane- 
ously to a ‘golden’ illuminatiom This magi<‘al effect is produced 
by the sudden kindling of larg(*. hanging pans full of resinous 
matter, also disposed along the arcbitc‘ctural lines ami curves 
of the basilica, and completely outshining in their strong, fiery 

f lare the more delicate radiance of the little lamps. One man 
as no more than two or three of th(‘He puns to attend to, so 
that it is easy for him to fire (Ihuu all almost Hirmiltaneously. 
The numberless dark figures moving aloft with cat-like agility 
among the massive shadows of the basilica are plainly visible 
to those stationed in the bal<‘onies of the piazza; but a fur more 
satisfactory way of seeing the illuininatiiui is to go to the Monte 
Pineio, at the opposite side of the town; (he great dome of fire 
fitands out in weird magnificence against the sky, and thesmlden 
change, of which no human agmu'V can 1 h‘ seen at that distanee, 
has in consequence a proport ionately enhanced effect upon the 
imagination.” 

All this is now changed. It is t he. canlinul arch-priest who 
says mass in St. F\‘ter’H. '^Fhe Pope himstdf otli('iaU‘s at a privuli^ 
mass in the Consistory within the V’ati<’an jjalace. It mHHis 
what in Yankee is called “a iuill” to obtain an invitation. The 
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dress for men spectators and a Spanish 
mantilla thrown over the dress for women. The ceremony 
begins at eight o clock. Two prelates assist the Pope. 

A ceremony which survives in many of the Spanish-American 
countries is thus described by a traveller who witnessed it in 
Cuba; 


At the great cathedral was drawn up an escort of troops, 
boon conics forth a, full-sized wax figure of the Saviour, with 
open wounds, standing upon a platform or pedestal, highly deco- 
ru.teti, ^nd borne upon the heads of men who are shielded from 
^ deep curtain, reaching nearly to the ground. 
W ith music playing, the procession, with priests, crosses, candles, 
etc., moved slowl}^ street. 

“Soon appeared, coming in an opposite direction, a full-sized 
figure of M ary Magdalene, borne on the shoulders of four priests. 
It approaches the image of the Saviour, until a seeming recogni- 
tion takes place, when it turns suddenly round, and, by the pecu- 
liar running motion of the priests, the image appears to run 
very hard up tlie street, wdth her long curls shaking in wild con- 
fusion. She meets the image of the Virgin Mary, and tells her 
of the resurrectioti, when they both return down the street, the 
Virgin Mary being in advance. 

“ When the Virgin Mary arrives near the Saviour, by the sud- 
den motion of the forward bearers each figure is made to bow 
to the oiht'r several times, and thej^' all proceed onward to the 
church from which the two Marys vv ere taken. Both images of 
the Marys are dressed very gaudily. The dress of the Virgin 
Mary was of yellow satin, trimmed with gold, and she had a 
crown upon her head. Mary Magdalene was dressed in blue. 

“After entering the church, the troaps fired a feu-de-joie^ and 
slowly the crowd of wondering spectators dispersed.” 

Midnight mass is said irj churches of the Greek faith. A con- 
tributor to the National Review thus describes the ceremony as 
he witnessed it in the cathedral at Tiflis: 


“Idle service commences in the dull gloom, for, with the ex- 
ception of a few lights upon and in the vicinity of the altar, the 
church is unlit. But this gloom tends to heighten the effect of 
the group of richly-robed and mitred priests that throng the 
Hte])s’ chanting in turn with the choir of unaccompanied boys’ 
and men’s voices the music of the service. In contrast to the 


group about the altar steps was the dark heaving crowd, half 
hidden in the filmy clouds of the incense and the dusk of the 
building. At length, as midnight approached, the priests and 
choir filed down the church and left the building by the main 
entrance, one or two alone remaining within. Then, as a rocket 
without gave the sign of midnight, a loud knocking commenced 
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at the door, which was repeated several times. On the ^ato 
being opened, the priests and choir hurried in, crying out again 
and again, ‘ Christ is risen ! Christ is risen V Each bore in his 
hand a lighted taper, from which the nearer members of the 
crowd lit their own, passing the flame from candle to candle, for 
every one in the building bc)rc a taper. It took but a minute to 
change the entire scene, "and as the priests made their way to the 
altar, swinging their censers as they went, the gloom of the 
church disappeared, aud the building was lit by thousands upon 
thousands of candles ; whore, before, the dusk had prevented one 
seeing either the church or the crowd, every picture and detail 
of tlie decoration of the building aud every figure iii it became 
distinct. The seething mass of humanity took form and shape, 
and where, before, one recognized only dark figures in an ineonse- 
laden twilight, one recognized now the officers of the govern- 
ment, in uniforms bespangled with orders, accompanied by their 
wives and daughters.’' 

The celebration of Easter in the United Htates is now an 
established practice. New England was the last section to adopt 
a festival upon which the settlers of Puritan Massachusetts looked 
with particular abhorrence. Some of the States, like Virginia 
and Ijouisiana, have always kept Easter after a fashion, and so 
have cerlain denominations, like the Catholics, the Anglicans, 
and the Lutherans. But fifty years ago these denominations 
were neither strong nor popular in this country, ami the influence 
of Virginia and Louisiana upon the manners of the Amen(aui 
people was not great. 

It is impossible to name the exact time wlum Easter began to 
eommond itself to many people and many Churches that had 
looked ii})on tlie Christian festival as a (kithoru* or <|uaHi-( 'atholit* 
error. It appears that about tlie time of the war the Presbyte- 
rians began to preach Easter sermons and to adorn their churches 
with Easter flowers. These churches seem to have followed the 
example set to them by their sister societies. It had been cus- 
tomary to i^mbellish the sanctuary with flowers, and the war 
period made it, natural for many people toremembtn* with special 
lervor the Christian lesson of the resurrection, ddie movement 
thus begun was aided by the season in which the older Churclum 
cidebrated the resurrection of Christ, whih^ all nature proclaimed 
the revival of spring, its flowers and its hopes. Even now, how- 
ever, it is in the cities rather than in the (‘ountry that Easter is 
most generally celebrated. 

By a singular coincidence, polite society and the (dmrehes 
have entered upon a cpiiet agreement to make Easter a marked 
day. When fjcnt begins, society gives up dancing parties, ami 
all ladies, who choose, may rest from their social lulams. This 
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period of comparative quiet ends on Easter Day. On that day 
the spring season of society begins, and young women appear for 
the first tune in their spring bonnets. Milliners, caterers, dress- 
nialvcrs, and flower-dealers understand this law of the social 
world. Datterly the manufacturers and dealers in Easter cards 
have developed a taste both novel and popular. Indeed, Amer- 
lean Easter cards have fairly outstripped the English article ; and 
the American consumption of these pretty commodities exceeds 
that of England. 

Easter Hare. In Germany the Easter hare is almost as im- 
portant a figure in nursery lorn as the Christmas St. Nicholas. 
Children are taught to believe that if they are good and mind 
their parents and are truthful and kind to one another, a white 
hare will steal into the house on Easter Eve, when everybody is 
asleep, imd secrete any number of beautifully colored eggs in odd 
corners for the good little children. 

When the housewife comes in from her marketing on the 
fatetul evening, the “ kinderkins” do not see the heaps of eggs in 
the basket. They can think of nothing but the white hare. 
Has Maya been naughty? Has Hans been good? Those are 
the questions that agitate their little minds all through the even- 
ing meal. 

Soon afterwards they are tucked nicely in bed, but not to sleep. 
They are watching for the white hare. Meanwhile the house- 
wife is in the kitchen boiling the eggs in many gay patterns of 
cheap print cloth, which ultimately leaves them decked in all the 
hues of the rainbow. There are blue eggs, green eggs, and red 
eggs, and eggs that are all three colors, and more besides. 

When the eggs are all nicely done the parents take them and 
hide thorn away in various corners where they cannot easily he 
found. Then perhaps the chuckling couple go around the corner 
to a boor-saloon to enjoy the music and drink beer. Sometimes 
in the midst of the music and the clink of mugs they think of 
the kinderkins at home listening for the white hare, and they 
laugh and arc happy. 

It is almost dawn before the children fall asleep. When they 
awake it is broad daylight and Easter morning. How about the 
whiter hare? lias anybody seen it? The mother is certain she 
heard a noise. The father is not quite sure whether they have 
been good enough or not. When they are dressed he leads them 
all over the house in searcli of the eggs left by the white hare. 
They are nowhere to be found. Alas ! they have been bad chil- 
dren. Just then, over in a dark corner, the father spies a gor- 
geous red egg. How the children shout as they carry the prize 
into the light. What a marvellous egg it is I Then more and 
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niore are found, until there can be no possible doubt that th# 
wonderful white hare thinks them very good children. 

The connection between Easter and the hare springs from the 
latter’s connection with the moon. Easter, inasmuch as its date 
depends upon the moon, is in a sense a lunar holiday. iTow, 
from very ancient times the hare has been a symbol for the 
moon. There are many reasons for this. A few only need be 
given. The hare is a nocturnal animal, and comes out at night 
to feed. The female carries her young for a month, thus repre- 
senting the lunar cycle. Eoth hare and moon were thought to 
have the power of changing their sex. The new moon was 
masculine, the waning moon feminine. The superstition about 
the hare is mentioned by Pliny, Archelaus, and others. It is 
crystallized in the lines of Beaumont and Fletcher (‘‘Faithless 
Shepherdess,” Act III.), — 

Hares that yearly sexes change, 

Proteus, altering oft and strange, 

Hecate with shapes three, 

Let this maiden changed he. 

Here again we have the hare in close connection with Hecate, 
or the moon. 

But a more important reason for the identification of the hare 
with the moon lay in the fact that its j^oung are born with their 
eyes open, unlike rabbits, which are born blind. The name of 
the hare in Egyptian was wn, which means “open,” “to open,” 
“ the opener,” Now, the moon was the open-eyed watcher of 
the skies at night, and the hare, born with open eyes, was fabled 
never to close them ; hence the old Latin expression somiius 
leporinus and the identification of the open-eyed hare with the 
full moon. The old principle of cure by sympathies led to the 
prescription in the early English folk-lore of the brains and eyes 
of the hare as a cure for somnolency. 

The Egyptian uri meant not only “hare” and “open,” but 
“ period,” and for this reason the hare became the type of peri- 
odicity, both human and lunar, and in the character of opener 
was associated with the opening of the new year at Easter, as 
well as with the beginning of a new life in the youth and maiden. 
Hence the hare became connected in the popular mind with the 
paschal eggs, broken to signify the opening of the year. 

Even in America we may see in the confectioners’ windows 
the hare (or rather a rabbit) wheeling his barrow full of eggs 
or drawing one large one as a sort of triumphal chariot. In 
some parts of Europe the Easter eggs are made up into cakes in 
the shane of hares, and the little children are told that babies 
are found in the form of hares. 
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Among EngUsh popular customs celebrating Easter are many 
traces of the hare myth. In Warwickshire, at Coleshill, if the 
young men of the parish can catch a hare and bring it to the parson 
beiolo ten o clock in the morning of Easter Monday (the moon- 
bound to give them a calf’s head, one hundred eggs, 
and a groat, the calf’s head being probably a survival of the 
worship of Baal, or the sun, as the Golden Calf 

custom of hunting the hare is also in point. 
On Easter Monday the mayor and the city officials, in their 
scarlet robes, used to go to Black-Annis’ Bower Close for the 
ostensible purpose of hunting a hare. But, as there were no 
hares to be hunted at this season, a feeble compromise was ef- 
fected by trailing a dead eat soaked in anise-seed water before 
a pack of hounds, amid the shouts of the spectators. Although 
this form of drag-hunting has long been discontinued, an annual 
fair held in the neighborhood preserved until recently many 
traces of the Leieester Hare Hunt. 

Most curious of all is the Hallaton Hare Scramble and Bottle- 
Kicking which occurs annually on Easter Monday. C. J. Bill- 
son, in County Folk-Lore, Leicestershire and Eutland” (1895), 
tells us that at a remote period,” unidentifiable to modern an- 
titpiarios, a piece of land was bequeathed to the rector, condition- 
ally that he provided annually two bare pies, a quantity of ale, 
and two dozen penny loaves, to be scrambled for on each suc- 
ceeding Faster Monday at the rising ground called Hare-Pie 
Bank, about a quarter of a mile south of the village of Hallaton. 
Of course, hares being out of season at this time of the year, 
pies of miUfon, veal, and bacon are substituted. A benevolent 
rector of the last century made an effort to have the funds ap- 
plied to a bettor use ; but the village wags were equal to the 
occasion, and raised the cry, and chalked on his walls and door, 
as well as on the church, ‘'No pie, no parson, and a job for the 
glazier.” Other subsequent efforts alike failed. “Easter Mon- 
day at Hallaton is the great carnival of the year. The two 
benefit societies liold their anniversary at the ‘Eoyal Oak’ and 
the ‘ Fox I im,’ and bands accompany the processions to the parish 
church, where the ‘ club sermon’ is preached. After dinner at 
the inns, a deputation is sent to the rectory for the ‘pies and 
beer,’ and then the procession is formed in the following order: 

“Two men abreast, carrying two sacks with the pies cut up. 

“Three men abreast, carrying aloft a bottle each; two of 
these are filled with beer; they are ordinary field wood bottles., 
but without the usual mouth, iron-hooped all over, with a hole 
left for drinking from; the third is a dummy. Occasionally a 
hare is carried, in a sitting posture, mounted on the top of a 
pole. 
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“ The procession increases greatly in numbers as it approaches 
Hare-Pie Bank, where the pies are pitched out of the sack and 
scrambled ibr. The spectators amuse themselves by throwing 
the contents of the pies at each other. Then follows the well- 
known ^ Hallaton bottle-kicking.’ One of the large bottles con- 
taining ale is thrown into the circular hollow on the mound, and 
the ‘ Medbourne men,’ or other villagers who care to join in the 
sport, try* to wrest the bottle from the Hallatonian grasp. A 
fierce contest then ensues, in comparison with which a foot-ball 
scrimmage is mere child’s play. It is useless to describe the 
battle that ensues, the Hallatonians striving to kick the bottle 
to their boundary-line over the brook adjoining the village, while 
their opponents endeavor to convey it towards the Medbourne 
boundary. The victors, of course, claim the contents of the 
bottle. Then ‘ the dummy’ is fought for with unabated zest, for 
the Hallaton people boast that this has never been wrested 
from them. The third bottle is taken in triumph to the market- 
cross and its contents drunk with accustomed honors. The 
bottles are carefully kept from year to year, and those now in 
use have done duty for more than thirty years.” 

The Easter hare myth has reached America. Here, however, 
as in other countries where the hare is scarce or unknown, it 
has been transformed into its near relation the rabbit. Perhaps 
this was originally due to the confectioners, who are rarely ex- 
perts in natural history. 

Another form of the hare myth is the curious superstition 
among the negroes as to the talismanic virtues of the left hind 
foot of a graveyard rabbit killed in the dark of the moon. 

Easter Monday and Tuesday. In England and Ireland 
Easter Monday is a holiday (see Bank Holiday), and on the 
continent of Europe the following day is also a popular holiday. 
The curious custom of heaving" or lifting on Easter holidays 
still survives in some parts of England. In imitation of the sun, 
supposed to rise on Easter morning in three leaps, the men lift 
the women on Easter Monday and the women return the com- 
pliment on Easter Tuesday, the victim being lifted three times, 
and then kissed and let off for a consideration. The lifting is 
sometimes done by means of a chair, sometimes by the lifters 
joining their hands at the wrist so as to improvise a seat, upon 
which the person to be lified is placed, and at other limes less 
decorously by the lifters taking hold of the victim by the arms 
and legs. The custom is an old one, as appears from a record in 
the Tower entitled Liber Contrarotulatoris Hospicii,” referring 
to an event in the eighteenth year of the reign of Edward I. (1290). 
On the Easter Monday seven of Queen Eleonora’s ladies un- 
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ceremoniouBly invaded Longshanks’s chamber, and, seizing their 
majestic master, proceeded to heave him in his chair till he was 
glad to pay a fine of fourteen pounds to regain his liberty. 

Brand in his ^'Popular Antiquities” quotes a correspondent 
who under date of 1799 gives a graphic description of a heaving 
to which he was subjected in Shrewsbury. “I was sitting 
alone, he says, ‘‘ last Easter Tuesday at breakfast at the Talbot 
m Shrewsbury, when I was surprised by the entrance of all the 
female servants of the house handing in an arm-chair, lined with 
white, and decorated with ribbons and favors of different colors. 
I asked them what they wanted. Their answer was, they came 
to heave me. It was the custom of the place on that morning, 
and they hoped 1 would take a seat in their chair. It was im- 
possible not to comply with a request very modestly made, and 
to a set of nymphs in their best apparel, and several of them 
under twenty. I wished to see all the ceremony, and seated 
myself accordingly. The group then lifted me from the ground, 
turned the chair about, and I had the felicity of a salute from 
eaeh.^ J told them I supposed there was a fee due upon the 
occasion, and was answered in the affirmative ; and, having 
satisfied the damsels in this respect, they withdrew to heave 
others. At this time I had never heard of such a custom ; but, 
on inquiry, I found that on Easter Monday, between nine and 
twelve, tlio men heave the women in the same manner as on the 
Tuesday, between the same hours, the women heave the men. I 
will not offer any conjecture on the ground of the custom, be- 
cause 1. have nothing like data to go upon ; but if you should 
happen to have heard anything satisfactory respecting it, I 
should be highly gratified by your mentioning it.” 

A Warwickshire correspondent in a later edition of the same 
book (1849) adds this note: 

‘‘The women’s iicaving day was the most amusing. Many a 
time have I passed along the streets inhabited by the lower 
orders of people, and seen parties of jolly matrons assembled 
round tables on which stood a foaming tankard of ale. There 
they sat in all the pride of absolute sovereignty, and woe to the 
luckless man that dared to invade their prerogatives I as sure as 
he was seen ho was pursued, as sure as he was pursued he was 
taken, and as sure as he was taken he was heaved and kissed, 
and compelled to pay sixpence for ‘leave and license’ to depart.” 

No one, no matter what his age or dignity, could escape. 
Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” vol. i. p. 425, tells an amusing story 
in point : 

A grave clergyman who happened to be passing through a 
town in Ijancashire on an Easter Tuesday, and having to stay 
an hour or two at an inti, was astonished by three or four lusty 

24 
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women rushing into his room, exclaiming they had “ come to lift 
him.” ‘^To lift me!” repeated the amazed divine; ‘‘what can 
you mean?” “Why, your reverence, we’ve come to lift you, 
’cause it’s Easter Tuesday.” “Lift me because it’s Easter Tues- 
day I I don’t understand you. Is there any such custom here ?” 
“ Yes, to be sure ; why, don’t you know ? All us women was 
lifted yesterday, and us lifts the men to-day in turn. And, in 
course, it’s our rights and duties to lift ’em.” After a little 
further parley, the reverend traveller compromised with his fair 
visitors for half a crown, and thus escaped the dreaded compli- 
ment. 

Yariants of the custom exist, or used to exist, in certain parts 
of England and Wales. Thus, in mau}^ Yorkshire villages the 
young men on Easter Sunday used to take off the young girls’ 
buckles, and on the Easter Monday the young men’s shoes and 
buckles were taken off by the young women. On the Wednes- 
day they were redeemed by little pecuniary forfeits, out of which 
an entertainment called a Tansy Cake was provided, and the 
jollity concluded with dancing. At Eipon, where this custom 
also prevailed, it is reported that no traveller could pass the town 
without being stopped, and, if a horseman, having his spurs 
taken away, unless redeemed by a little money, which was the 
only means to get them returned. 

Cole in his “ History of Filey” (1828, p. 136) mentions a sim- 
ilar custom as practised in that place. He says the young men 
seize the shoes of the females, collecting as many as they can, 
and on the following day the girls retaliate by getting the men’s 
hats, which are to be redeemed on a subsequent evening, when 
both parties assemble at one of the inns and partake of a rural 
repast. {Gentleman's Magazine^ 1790, voL lx. p. 719.) 

Durand tells us that on Easter Tuesday wives used to heat 
their husbands, on the day following the husbands their wives. 
The Hocktide (q. v.') customs were remotely analogous to these 
of Easter. 

That all had a root in some common custom in the remote 
past is evident from the fact that similar rites are not unknown in 
Germany. Thus, at Warth the boys go about flogging the girls 
on Easter Monday, in return for which the boys must give them 
fish and potatoes on Easter Tuesday and provide the music for a 
general dance. 

A custom called “clipping the church” was kept up in War- 
wickshire on Easter Monday until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It was performed by the children of the different 
charity schools, who at a certain hour flocked together for the 
purpose. The first comers placed themselves hand in hand with 
their backs against the church, and were joined by their com- 
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panions, who gradually increased in number, till at last the chain 
was of sufficient length to surround the sacred edihce. As soon 
as the hand of the last of the train had grasped that of the 
first, the party broke up, and walked in procession to the 
other church (for in those days Birmingham boasted of but 
two churches), where the ceremony was repeated. {Hone's 
Every Bay Bookj voL i. p. 431.) 

In the days of the temporal power of the Papacy the giran- 
dola, or monster exhibition of fireworks, took place on Easter 
Monday on the slope of the Pincian Hill in Pome. A covered 
tribune opposite the ascent to the Pincio, divided into boxes 
and stretching the whole length of the Piazza del Popolo, was 
reserved for official personages. The piazza itself was crowded 
with a surging crowd arrayed in all sorts of picturesque garbs. 

It is impossible,” says Lady Blanche Murphy in the Galaxy for 
April, 1873, to give an idea of the scale on which these fire- 
works were offered gratis as a public spectacle to the people by 
the Papal government, and it was certainly a scale which would 
dwarf and shame the most elaborate exhibition of p 3 n’Oteehnie 8 
in any other capital. Foremost in the programme was always 
some stately architectural device. One year we had a view of 
Pompeii, with its delicate temples and Grecian columns rising 
gracefully one behind the other, the whole flooded with quivering 
light, and looking like the realization of a classic dream, while 
in the piazza below the band of the Papal chasseurs played the 
march out of ‘Tone,’ an opera founded on Bulwer’s ‘Last Days 
of Pompeii.’ Another year the architectural device was a grand 
temple, more graceful than St. Peter’s and more perfect than 
St. Paul’s (London), its dome uplifted like a great fiery bell, in 
perfect proportion with the rest of the airy building. Turning 
to the programme, I found it was a representation of Michael 
Angelo’s original plan of St. Peter’s, now preserved in the Vati- 
can Library.” 

An ancient custom still observed by the boys of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London, on Easter Tuesday, is that of paying a visit to the 
Mansion House to receive from the lord mayor what are known 
as the Easter Bobs. The ceremony annually attracts a good deal 
of public attention, as the boys march “ in fours” through the 
streets of the City to the Mansion House, where they are forth- 
with regaled with two buns apiece. Thus fortified, they file 
before the lord mayor, who, from sundry piles of new money on 
the table before him, presents each “ Grecian” with a sovereign, 
and all the other boys, according to their standing, with coins of 
lesser value. Before they retire, the boys have a glass of lemonade. 
At one time the alternative of sherry was permitted. This form 
of “ local option,” however, has been abolished. 
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After the ceremony the lord mayor aiul the rest of the eivir 
authorities, in the customary state, aeeompany the hoys \o 
Christ Church, Ncwo;ate Street, where a sermon is mvaelu'd. 
This sermon still retains the name of the second Spital sermon, 
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although the first, which used to be preached on Easter Monday, 
baa been discontinued. 

In the Tyrol a peculiar bit of drollery similar to our April 
fool custom is practised on Easter dhiesday. d'lu‘ hauer awakes 
in the morning to find his nianuredieap carefully lu<kni on a cart 
and hoisted onto his roof, along with phuighs, flails, harrows, 
and other farming-utensils, Tlie milkmaid seeks her pails in 
vain, for they arc lying in the trough (yf the village pump, with 
the churn to keep them company. Tin* church is completely 
barricaded wdth wagons, benches, doors, fagots, etc. Miclfl 
misses ins new pipe, ami neighbor Jos'l his lirindletl cow; hut 
the latter’s absence is easily accounted for when tlu' priest’s good 
old housekeeper goes into the garden to wnttT f ite iettuces. Shi‘ 
might have saved herself the trouble, for the hrimllcd cow has 
made short work with the? vegetables. It may easily he <*<»»- 
ceived that the siifrorors are not choit^e in their language towards 
the perpetrators of the miscdiicf; hut there tUv matter rests 
No harm is done, and the missing goods and (ihattelH arc sotm 
recovered by their rightful owtun’s. 

Easter Sepulchre. A stone or wooden structure imire 
common in tlie ancient churches of the Roman faith than in the 
modern. In general design it reHer?ihle<l a t(mih, and usually 
stood on the north side of the chaticel. Though in use <mly two 
days in the year, it was fre(iuetitly adtumed with a weallh of 
paintings, sculptures, and hus-ndiefs. Easter sepulchres Wi*re 
especially popular in (kitholic England, and more or less muti- 
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Iato<l rciuaiim are still extant in some of the great cathedrals 

On Maundy Thursday it is still the Eoman custom for the 
priest, celohrating mass to consecrate three hosts, one for recep- 
tion that day, another for use on Good Friday, and still another 
to he shut up h\ the pyx, or, where the church contains an 
haster sepulchre, to bo buried therein on Good Friday. Often 
the ciucilix exposed for adoration on Good Friday accompanies 
it. In many phu‘cs numerous candles are lighted, and a contin- 
ual succession of watchers stand by the sepulchre or other recep- 
tacle until the dawn of Easter Day. Then crucifix and host 
arc once more removed to the altar, and the church re-echoes 
with joyous praise. 

In a curious work entitled ‘‘ The Ancient Eites and Monu- 
ments of the Monastical and Cathedral Church of Durham,” 
collected from ancient monasteries about the time of the sup- 
pression, and published by J. D. (J. Davies) of Kidwelly in 1672, 
there is a minute account of a Good Friday ceremonial of this 
sort as celebrated at Durham Cathedral. Its value is enhanced 
by the fact that the book was probably written by one who had 
acted as a participjint. ‘‘Within the church of Durham, upon 
Good Friday, (here veas a marvellous solemn service, in which 
service time, after the Passion was sung, two of the ancient 
monks took a goodly large crucifix, all of gold, of the picture 
of <)ur Saviour Christ, naylod upon the cross. . . . The service 
being ended, the said two monks carried the cross to the sepul- 
chre with gnait reverence, which sepulchre was set up in the 
morning on the north side of the quire, nigh the high altar, be- 
fore tlie servie(^ time, and they did lay it within the said sepulchre 
with great (hw’otion, with another picture of our Saviour Christ, 
in whose Breast they did enclose, with great reverence, the most 
holy and bkissiMl Sacrament of the Altar, censing and praying 
unto it. upon ( heir knees, a groat space ; and setting two lighted 
tapers heibre it, which did burn till Easter Day in the morning, 
at whi(di time it was taken forth. . . . There was very solemn 
servicH'. betwixt three and four of the clock in the morning, in 
honor of I he Resurrection, where two of the eldest monks in the 
quii*e came to the sepulchre, set up upon Good Fryday, after the 
Passion, all cover*ed with red velvet embroidered with gold, and 
did then cense it, citlior of the monks, with a pair of silver cen- 
sers, sitting on their knees before the sepulehre. Then they, 
both rising, came to the sepulchre, out of which, with great 
reverence, tliey took a marvellous beautiful image of our Saviour, 
ropresenting the Eosurrection, with a cross in his hand, and on 
the breast was enclosed, in most bright crystal, the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, through which crystal the Blessed Host was 
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conHpieuous to the belioldera. Then after tlie elevatior\ of the 
Buid picture carried hj the naid two inunka, upon a tiiir velvet 
ciwhuni, Jill enihroidered, Hing'ini': the anthem ot* (^hnstun 
gens, they hronucht it the hi^ii^h altar.” 

Hlsewhere in Knglund, as well an on the (Continent, it waa 
often the custom to wash the in'os'^, atler its atiorntion on (Jocul 
Fridjiy, with wim‘ Jind water, llic nhlution was i^iven to the 
priest ami people t<v drink, in nunuorv <»f the blood and water 
which thnved frotu the side of the (‘rneitled He(leenu*r, After 
washing*:, the tu’tKss was carried to the sepnlehre, theiuv he 
triumpliantiy taken to the hi^h altar on Faster nmrntnir, the 
choir meanwhile siniring the anthem Htirrexit Dominus.” 

Both usa|i^es, the burial of the host ami of the er<mH, were 
practised in Rouen in Ibid. They ha%m h»cal survivjds in Cath- 
olic Europe, hut the name sepulchre is imt always given to the 
place of temporary tieposit. (See (bion Fhioav.) 

The Creek Cluindi celchratcs a somewhat similar ceremony, 
Upmi Cood Friilay t^vtming a proct^ssiori starts fnun every 
churcli, hi-mied by a militjirv bjuul |daying a fiUH*nd march, 
priests, chorisieiN, jind others following inimisUnteh after it, 
chanting a mchimdstdy dirgt* <iuring all the intmn'als <d' military 
ruusie Tlum comes an t‘t!igy id' tht* Saviour borne upon a bier 
(or somet iuu*s oidy a painting upon whiti‘ satinl, an if lodog to 
burial. As ilie dead art* always earrictl in <tretH*e in an unchiMot 
eotliu, with the body i*X|>os<sl tovitov m» the tdllgy is carried h»w 
hy slings, tiuit all may see it. Memhers of the severul eiingrc 
gat ions in great numhers bditov it. hearing lighted tapers, and 
thus riiey peramhidatti the sfretUs, iudy stiipjdng at the enr 
ners of soint* of the principal thoroughLares f<*r the rcjiding of 
certain prayers juid tor singing htw, nmmUojuins chants, 

In the t’hureh ot'the H<dy Sfptdehre at Jto'Usalem theCrerks 
on (tood h'ridav l»e:ir iti proi'cssion, in lien 4if the image, a piece 
(d’ hroi’adt* iiulu'oiilcrcd with ji rcprt*sentjii ion of the bony of 
our Saviour, whitdi is pluctsl in tin* tornb. and after a short 
repoNC there is brouglit out again and catried into the Creidi 
chapi'l 

Edmund, St,, King and Martyr. His festival celebrated 
on the day of* his <leafln November 2tb Smi of tiie King of 
Saxony, In* was tdiosen by iftTa, King of Hast Anglia, to ^ueei-ed 
him, atid latided in England in H5f» After u pmeeful reign of 
flfteim yearn bin kingtlom wasinvadi'd b\' the Ihim.’^, and he wa^ 
dideafed in the battleof iloxm* He waw otlVred life and liberty 
if lie Would abjure Ids faith, Imf he rtdimed, whereupon he was 
bound by the Ihiues to a lis^e, sbid witii arrows, and tinally 
beheadcil j Xtiveintjer HTtlj, l*egeijd say.n tlmt wlu^n tbu 
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ChristianB who had hidden came foi'th to bury the king his head 
could i\ot. be found, till at last it was discovered guarded by a 
wolt, who allowed them to take it and followed it to the burial. 
Being placed on the body, it united instantly. A great church 
and monastery were built over the shrine of the saint, and the 
town about was called Bury Bt. Edmunds, a name it still retains. 
During a Danish war in 1010 the bones of St. Edmund were 
borne to London, and legend has it that as the relics passed 
through Oripplcgate the lame were restored to the use of their 
limbs. The body was taken back to Bury St. Edmunds in 1013. 
The shrine of Bt. Edmund is memorable as the place where the 
English barons banded together to obtain Magna Charta from 
King John. 

Edward, St., King and Martyr (962-978). His festival is 
celebrated on his death-day, March 18. When only thirteen 
years of‘ age he succeeded his father Edgar on the throne of 
England, <les|)ite the opposition of his step-mother Elfrida, the 
late king H widow, who had formed a party in favor of her own 
son, Etiielred. Under the guidance of St. Dunstan, he ruled 
well, but only for three years. One day he was out hunting in 
the neighborhood of (k)r*fe Castle, in .Dorsetshire, Queen Elfrida’s 
residiUKie. He stopped there for refreshment, and while drink- 
ing was treacherously stabbed, — it is said, by order of his 
steponotluu*. Bho had him buried without any royal honors at 
Waiadiam. Many mirac.los are said to have been performed at 
his grave. d\vo years later his body was removed, with much 
pomp, to King Alfred’s minster at Shaftosbury. The title of 
Martyr was given to him partly on account of his unjust and 
cruel murder, and partly because of the favor he had won from 
the monks and clergy. 

Edward the Confessor, St. (1004-1066), King of England. 
He was (uinonized by Pope Alexander III. in 1161. His festival 
was first kept on his death-day, January 5, but later was trans- 
ferred to ()(jtober 13, in honor of the solemn translation of his 
body performed in 11 ()3 by Thomas A Bcckot in the presence of 
Henry 11. The Natiomd Council of Oxford in 1222 ordered this 
feast to kept in England as a holy day. 

King Edward succeeded his half-brot-hor Hardicanutc on the 
English throne in 10*12. Shortly after his actccssion he married 
Edith, (laughter of Earl (lodwin, who })roved an unruly subject 
and a refractory fathcr-in-law. But in the end Edward tri- 
umphed over all opposition, rather l)y winning gentleness than by 
any great strength of cJmnictor. lie relieved his subjects of the 
Danisii tax. Legend explains that after gathering a largo part 
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of it ho saw the devil dancing upon the rc(HMpts, and so decided 
that it was unholy. He founded Westniinster Ahbey in 1640, 
and was the tirst to be buried there, as he died the year after 
its eonsceration. 11 is wife Edith was suhse(|uently burieci with 
him. Both declared that though married they bad rt'spected 
each others virginity. lienee the (diurcb has always looked 
upon the couple as niodols of saintly purity. He repost‘s in a 
noble mausoleum which was substituted liy IHmry II. for the 
plain sarcophagus in which the body w^as <»riginally deposited. 

Edward was the first English king to touch scrofuhuis sores 
and swellings. (Sec Toucuin(}.) Many came to him, and 
every one who asserted that he was healed was rewarded with ii 
gold modal. On his death-bed the king gave his rirtg to the 
Abbot of Westminster, who kept it as a precious relic and found 
that it cured the falling sickness. Subseipiently it passed hi the 
chapel of Havering (so called from this very possession ), near 
Rumford, in Essex. This had been one of his hunting-seats, 
llis successors on the English throne used to bless rings on (huid 
Friday against cramp and falling sickness. Out of re^pec‘t to 
the memory of Ht. Edward, the kings of England have always 
kept u|) the custom at their coronation of putting on ins dalmatic 
and maniple as part of the royal robes. Tlie crown itstdf still 
bears his name, though a new one was long siiUH' sub>tttuted. 

On October 13, 1885, a curious scem‘ was enacted ludbre St, 
Edward’s shrine in Westminster Abbey, whitdi proved the pre« 
cedent for similar ones afterwards. A large (Mingrt'gation had 
been present at the high mass said by ('ardinal Manning in the 
Oatholic ehurcli of Hi. Edward. The sermon was for the most 
part a consideration of the probabilities <»f tlie return <if the 
English nation to the Roman (kitholic faith. At its vU\ho a pib 
griinage was organized in furtherance of (his object to the shrine 
of the (k)nfcsHOr. At the re(|uest of (he <*ardinai, tlu^ appi'unince 
of* a demonstration was a\n>icled us far as possible, but the sial 
den inroad of the band of devotees indulging in adoration at the 
tomli of the historic saint excited gemu'al (niriosit^". 4'ht^ vergers 
and authorities of (he Ahbey <li<l not intiudt're with vi?4it«»rs, 
wlio finally retired in good order, hut the <[uesti(»n of the pro 
priefy of the affair was immediately taken into <‘onsidie’aH<m 
l)y the dean and chapter. It was decided, lunvever, to take im 
action in the matter. 

Effigy, Burning or Hanging in. In modern times, tnam in 
the most civilized countries, the hanging or burning (*f a figure 
made out of straw or wood, dressisl up to imitate some unpopular 
personage, is a favorite method of expressing tin' sernm ami loath- 
ing of a mob. xManj' Eh’csklents, gtmerals, ami politieians in the 
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IJnitod Stato.H have been the objects of this form of contumely. 
Two remarkable examples of the annual recurrence for centuries 
of this vicarious punishment arc afforded in the burning of Guy 
Fawkes (q. r.) in England, and of Judas (q. v.) in Portuguese 
coimtries. Benedict Arnold was ti‘eated in the same way in 
Philadelphia and New York tor many successive years after the 
Revolution as a part of the Fourth of July festivities. Giant 
Pope in the seven I couth and eighteenth centuries used to be 
burned on the anniversary of the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
in England. Idie custom is a survival from a more brutal super- 
stition of ancient and medimval times, that the individual whose 
effigy was offered up suffered pain or death in his own proper 
person as a result. 



Burning Benedict Arnold in Eppiqy. 
(Prom an old Philadelphia print.) 


Among the (irtioks, as we learn from Theocritus, the sorcerers 
killed tluur enemies by magic rites performed over an effigy of 
the person who luid offended them. 

Virgil’s lines, too, will bo remembered, where not death but 
love is to be obtained through the mediatiou of the clay and wax 
images : 

Ah thirt imago burihuiH, inudo of clay, 

And this (»f wax witli ilro c.onHuines away, 

Such let the soul of cruel Duphnis be, 

Hard to the rent of women, Hoft to me. 

Tn thedays of witchcraft perRooution one of the most frequent 
^‘•harges was that the* wittdies made waxen images of their ene- 
initLH which thev nudted before a tire and so caused the dissolu- 
tion of the originals. 

In Ja|)an the effigy is still regarded as a means of punishment 
to faithless lovers. 

“The maiden who is Jilted/^ we are told by M.r. A. B. Mitford, 
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in Talo8 of Old Jiipan,” at two cftdook in tho ntorning, 

droBBCs herself in white, and earrieB a little wt raw figure --the 
effigy of the faith lesn one-*— to the saeretl grove around Home 
Shinto Hhrine. The treen are HupjKiHed t<» he under the npeeial 
protection of the god to whom the Hlirine is dedi<*ated, and any 
injury done to them arouses him to vengeanee, d'*H king the effigy 
in her left hand, and hammer in the right, she saeriiegiously nails 
tile figure to one of tlie holy trees, praying the go<l to slay the 
traitorous youth, and vowing that if lie grant her prayer she 
will pull out the nails whkdi otlend tiie god i>y wounding his 
consecrated tree. Night after night she strikes in two <»r more 
nails, believing that every nail will shorten her unfaithful lovers 
life, because the god will be sure at the last, in order to save ids 
tree, to strike the young man dead.’* 

In France, up to the time of t lie first {(evolution, execution by 
effigy was a solemn legal institution, M, {hnircher d’Argis, an 
assistant of Diderot and D’Alemliert in the** Fncyelopetlie,*’ tries 
to tind an explanation of this in the custom which Idutarch 
mentions of sulistituting an etligy for t!ie ptu'smi to im sacrifieed 
at a triumph. 

In France, at the time of Louis VL, in tlie beginning of the 
twelfth century, punishment l»y effigy was exercised in tlie ease 
of Thomas de Marne, who was a foe of the hishops and eon 
denuied by the monarch for high treastm. I'he OrdiUinanee 
( ’riminelle of 11570 permitted punislimmit by etligy only when the 
(U'imirial was csmdtmuied to dealt h, Wlimi tlo* eriminal was eon- 
denuusi to the gailleys, perptduail banish mont, t!io lush, or the 
whetO, aind took to flight, his naime ami erime were to written 
on ai eanl and set up in some publie plaeo ns n warning to the 
pt‘ople ami as a means of disgracing Idm. Thi^ unadogous to 
lilt* <trt‘ck ]iutiishnu*nt of tlu* sb7e. linbi’ the HnmtMtrihiunamm, 
if a criminal c<mdi*mm»d to cleat h rmumgetl to make his esejipe, his 
efligy was de}ivt‘rtsl into tin* piistm, tin* excsuit iom*r tmtert**! the 
<Hdi with his (*Hcort and tin* aip[mratus ttf punislimenf, and the 
figure was led to the place of punishment ami solemnly extsiited. 
It is possildt* that under this law there was a provisi<»n that there 
should he hut one efligy, although prior tc» this date*, in the vt*nr 
lihUK tln^ Duke of La v alette, who was etmdi*mm*d tc» the bbs’k. 
was helu^aded in three ditlen*nt cities, Paris, Bordeaux, and 
Bavonne, on tlu^ same day. The c*nmimd, nn*anwid!e, was sate* 
in Fngland. 

At the time of the Hevoiution the legal punishment by effigy 
was abolislied, hut the burning and fianging ef rt^preseritations 
ofohjt‘ctH of jiopular hatred confimnst. In Uheims, for instarn’o. 
in 1793, the rope, the ‘M'oalesced tyrants.” and La Fayette w'ere 
all burned togethei in effigy at the Uevoliitiou Feast, 
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In the Low (/OuntrioB tlio aame custom of popular vengeance 
prevailed, ami Catholic and Protestant burned each other in 
etiigy with fierce theologic zeal. The confessor of Charles V. 
was convicted of heresy by the Inquisition, but died before sen- 
tence (‘Oil Id be jirtmoiiUeod upon him, and his crime was punished 
by a burning of bis doll counterfeit. 

In hngland, on the first anniversary of Restoration Ray, which 
celebrated the restoration of the nionarehy and of the Church, 
there was great activity in effigy-punishment. The Kingdom's 
InteUigeiurr and the Mercurlus Pahlunis announce that on the 
29th (if May, IfiJl, at Buiy St. Edmund’s, the common hang- 
man led the (dfigy of the courageous and eccentric Parliamen- 
tarian (duiplain, Hugh Peters, followed by the entire piipulace, 
and the common beadle whipped it through the streets. At 
llalesworth, Oliver (Voni well was pilloried in effigy and after- 
wards bunuMi in a bonfire of five nundred fagots. At Exeter 
(Hnintiudeit of the Covenantor” was drawn to the gibbet “ on 
a juKU* jade,” At Reading the Covenant itself was incarcerated 
as soon as (‘ondemnod by Parliament, and kept in prison until 
tlie 29tli of May, when it was draggeci through the streets b}" a 
r(qH5 and bunuMl in the market-})laco. 

So late as 175(1, at Cateshead, Sunderland, Shields, and New- 
custie, in Lnirhind, tlio luckless Admii'al Byng was hanged and 
burned in effigy. In (he last-named place the figure was drawn 
through tlu' stnads on a donkt^y, with the legend, “This is the 
villain that would not figlit;” after which it was hanged on a 
gallows, mutilnt('.d, ami finally hurne<l. 

In tlu‘ time <if Louis XV. the Princess of Monaco was a lady 
who lovt‘d mucli ami many. But among tlie many her own 
hushaml was not inclmhsl. She would not even live with the 
latter, preferring the urtificiiil delights of Versailles to the nat- 
ural beauties of Monaco. lie novertholoss kept himself informed 
about her goings-on, and found a solace in erecting gibbets all 
around his principtility whereon he hanged effigies of his wife’s 
lovers, 'fhe principalUy was sniall (though larger then than it 
is now), and llui number of (lourticrs who oiijoyed the favors 
of thes prinmfs flighty spouse was very great: so that finally 
the gihhetisi effigies fortnod a continuous line all ahuig the 
frontier. 

Famous an^ tlu^ wax efiigios prcjsorved in Westminster yVhhey 
in a little oratory above the I slip chapel. TIichc are mementos 
of a stranee old-time (‘ereniony. Long ago, when some great 
p(‘rHonage died, it was the custom to model a rojiroBcntation of 
the dtu'easisl, dressed as in life, which was carried in the funeral 
pro(‘esHion, After the burial (he effigy was stU, up in cliureh as 
a temporary monument. One odd feature of the practice was 
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that during tha time that tha efligy wiia an axhihithm it was 
eurttornary to affix to it, by inaan^ of panta or pitm, niiort |HH‘ms or 
epitaphs eotuplinientary to tiio parson raprasantad. In tiu* 
of a sovereign the statuo was usually left in position for a intuith 
only, though after Charles II. died his wax figure stisid tor two 
centuries over ills tomb in tha chapel of Henry VII., and was 
the only monument he had. 

The royal effigies in Wastminstar <lata hack to tha tburttamth 
century; but all the oldest ones are so mutilated and defaced 
that they are not shown. Many of them ware of %va<nl, and 
have been wantonly stripped of tha rkdi gannants which thev 
wore. About a dozen of the later figures are still prcservacl, 
each standing atiffiy in a glass case by itself aniftieekad as they 
are in faded silk and tarnished tinstd, they form so startling "a 
contrast to their stately ruarhla Huc'cessors tin tha ttmibs hidtnv 
that it seems as if the coming up of this one slmrt flight of steps 
hud translated the visitor from tha aonsacnitad atmosplnuti of 
the Abbey into the vulgar air td‘ Madama I’ttHsumfs eHtahlish 
ment. 

The oldest figure is that of (’harlas IL It is drassei! in the 
blue and red velvet robes of the < tartar, trimmed with superb 
old point lace. By his side, in another misa, is tlic figure of 
Ceneral Monk, <dad in armor. The head td* the figure is miw 
bare, but it origiually wore the famous vnp nuntitimtl in the 
“ Ingoldshy Legends:’’ 

I tlsMitclit « n Nuseby, Mai^ston Mo»*r. tiad W^ree^ii rriovnim* flidit, 

Wiieii oil mine t‘ar a Houml there fell, it lUletl me willi iillriKht, 

Ah thus in low, uimurtlily tones I heurd a vtuee bi'ciu : 

“Thin liere’.s tile eap of (»eirnd Monk S Hir, pb-uHe put mimmiU in " 

In the last cmitury the vergers, when showing these tlgun's 
to visitors, came to use this cap as a gentle hint that their mme 
too large wages might he aeeaptably in<*rtitsed by a small etdii 
<iropped into it, Culdsmith, who has recairded an netauint of his 
visit to the Abbey, says of this eup, in an account of a con 
versation with the verger wlio was his gnidt% '^‘Ihay, friend, 
what might tliis (‘ap have cost originally?* *Thnt, sir,’ says 
he, ‘ f tlon’t know ; but tliis cap is all the wages I have for my 
trouble.’” 

The two latest figures, those of the Karl t»f tiinthnm an«l 
Admiral Nelson, were umjuestionuhly put in t*y the otiicers <»f 
the Abbey mendy for show purposes, to increase the aHrnctivi* 
ness of the exhibit . That of Ltird Nelson is infercHiiug from 
the fact that it is dressed in a suit of ehithes wddeh tio' admiral 
once wore. There seems good reason tfi believe tliis n* he true, 
since when MacfiBe Imrrowed the figure im a tmnhd tihilc tie was 
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his fainouH painting ‘‘The Death of Nelson” he found 
attacluHl to the lining of the hat the eye-patch without which 
the atiuunu, who was blind in one eye, never appeared, 

Einsiedeln, Black Virgin of. A miraculous image of the 
Virgin, whose shrine in the church at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, 
uttnu‘ts a vast concourse ot }>ilgriins on the groat annual festival 
of Si‘ptcmber 14, The founder of Einsiedeln (literally, “a her- 
mitage") was St. Meinrad, Tount of Sulgen (797-861), a Ilohen- 
zollern, and an ancestor of the present Emperor of Grermany. 
Studitms, pious, ami gentle, he shrank from the world, and passed 
fnmi <me (doister to another, and finall}", as an “ cinsiedler” or 
hmauit, ret irecl to a little hut built for him by a pious lady on a 
lomdy |>eak of ilie Etzolberg. Driven thence by the increasing 
number of tluwe who sought his advice and help, he retreated to 
the then wild forests of the Fiustcrwald, and made his cell where 
m)w tlu^ great churcdi ami convent stand, risen in abundant har- 
vt'st from the little seed of good, ITcro he received in solemn 
gill from lllldegarde, foundress and abbess of the great Zurich 
<*ouvent, ami daughter of King Louis, the grandson of Charle- 
magne, a sacred image of the Virgin and Child, which from the 
ninth century to the present day has reigned at Pjinsiedeln. 

On St'ptemhcr 14, 861, lie was murdered in his cell by two rob- 
bers si'eking for imaginary treasures. Tracked by two ravens 
whic'b tln^ saint had kept, the assassins were detected, and were 
triiul and extamted at Sourich, where, in memory of this miracle, 
long sI(hhI the Raviui’s Hotel, now the Hotel Bilharz. The thou- 
sandth anniversary of the saint’s death was celebrated with 
giH'at porup at Hiusiedcln in 1861. 

A couviuit was founded hon^ in the year 900. Gradually, too, 
a great (dmr(di rose aliovo and enclosed the little chapel with the 
sacred image. In 948 Gonrad, Bishop of CoiiRtanco, came, with 
an imimmso train of priests and nobles, to consecrate the finished 
building. At midnight before September 14, the day fixed for 
the <‘ercmony, he went to the church to spend the early hours in 
prayer; but at the door he was stayed by the sound of heavenly 
music, and, looking in, beheld a multitude of angels going 
through nil the forms of’ consecration. In the Virgin’s chapel 
he saw our Lord ofllciuliug in priestly dress, surrounded and 
ussisfctl by snintH; before the altar stood the Blessed Virgin, 
robed in fight. The vision faded with the dawn; but Conrad, 
spellbound, knelt in the sumo spot till midday, in spite of en- 
treaties to begin the service. Tlion he told what he had seen ; 
hut they held it for a dn^ani. and urged him to proceed to the 
coriHec'nU.ion. As he at, last did so', a voice spoke from above, 
thn<i‘ rofH^uting, “Brother, stay; the chapel is consecrated by 
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God.” Then, with reverenee, they fnrlHJre tlidr jierMnaj^ionB, and 
Conrad connceraied only tlie great eliureli wliieli tn*er the 

chapel. 

Such in the legend of the Faigelweihe." Sixteen years Inter 
Conrad wont, with the Fniperor Dtlio L, tii Hiune, and laid hefure 
Leo VIIl. the <|uestion whether the riiapel alunild receive regu* 
lar conBecration. This, after etniBiihulioii with many limhopH, 
tlie Pope decided agiiiuBt, ackmnvledgiiig an valid the minuniltHis 
work of the angels. 

(ireiit, after this, were the ghiries of KiiisiiHieln. Finperors 
and kings sent ri(*h gifts and made tiver lam!. Aldmt Gregory, 
nephew of the Fnglish King Alfred, ami Imilherdridaw <d* Otho 
the Great, was created a prince cif the Em jure, wlikdi dignity, by 
a further decree of Rudoijdi of Hapsburg, desi*em!ed to his sue 
cessors ; they are prince-abbots to the present day. IHslingniMhed 
pilgrims tloeked to Einsiedcdm (Hhu. the < treat was tiiore in 
hC)5, the Emperor Sigisnumd in MIT, Eenltnaml III. in 1442, 
St. Nicholas (*ame in 1480, St. Charles littrnmieo in iriTO. The 
visitors’ list is nine ceniuries long, amt rich in flic names of 
prinet‘s. Marie laiuise came in iHl4; t,^nccn lIorteiiHo came 
yi‘ar by year, and hither brought her son Loom t** reridvi* his 
first communion. The Ihiuriion priiic’cs came in 1^50, the tJr 
leans in 1863. The (’ath«di(* members tit the il<dienr,olhu*n 
family visit frc(]:uently tlo' ft>undation of their holy ane*’sn»rSt- 
Mcinrail. 

Yet, h)r ail these royal favors, EinHiodidii has bin! times i*f 
troul)le. Many times has it been robbed or Imrnt in the eoiitlicts 
of the adja<*ent ('untoris. Worst of all, the Frtoieb army eimte 
there in 1738, and, after their unfailing habit in iho^^^o days, car- 
ric‘d off all they could, and Imrnt the rest, Kviui tlo^ sncTed 
image they packed up and sent tomie ; but the monks, forewiirncd 
of the coming <larigt‘r, had hiddmi away tlie true Virgin, and it 
was a (counterfeit whi('h travelled to Paris 3’tie real image wnn 
(hu’cd lotig, into various graves ; huriml firnt at Alpthnl, then at 
Iliiggcnegg, muxt it travt*lled across the Phine to llluderii?'., then 
by Hca to 3'ricsti\ later to Bludtm/. again. In some pim-es when- 
it had been comaadccl the peusaiilH built ehap*4s to commemorate 
tln^ fh<d. At liUigth, in 18(12, it wan brought baek in triumph fa 
its aucieut home. 

Since tlint tinn* tins pilgrimiu''es have l»eeri kept up unmtr-r- 
rupttally. llaedeker estimates flint the pilgruns u ho eono^ from 
Switzerland, liavariu, Suahia. linden, and Alsnee number about 
one hundred ami fifty tiumsiuid iifiniially ■ Strangely enough, 
few tourists visit the place, thongli it lies in fhr luo-u tre«|urnted 
part of Switzerland. A writer in whi» 

was premmt at flu* gn*ut September fesiival in 1831 that 
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his own jmriy comprised the only English present. His ad- 
nurahle dt'seriplion of the seejie is here condensed : 

“Idle IMatz, where the ceremonies of the da}'- were to take 
place, was a space like in shape and size to Trafalgar Square, 
tlunigh rather larger, and, like Trafalgar Square, slanting 
dow n-hilL At the upper side stand the long lines of the con- 
vent, straight ami monotonous, and in their centre the church, 
double-towered, ot immense size but no very beautiful design. 
In front of these the ground is raised to form a level terrm-e, 
which is approached in the centre by a broad flight of steps, 
and umler the brow of which arcades are built stretching down 
to right and let't in a broad semicircle. At the lower side the 
Flatz is bounded by a line of hotels. As we saw the scene, on a 
bright eloudlesH day, it was very attractive. The pilgrims were 
eviuywhere, "—clustered round the arcades, swarming up and 
down tlu* steps, leaning over the balustrades at the terrace edge. 
And, lest tlu^ word ^pilgrim' should suggoat ‘ travehstained gar- 
ments’ and ' Hornnvful countenances,’ it must bo added that they 
lo(»ked a welbc'ontented sot of holiday-makers ; though, as they 
were Swiss, without much vivacity or personal beauty. There 
wen' trnei's of pi(‘tures(pie costume among the women. The 
rntui weri% as usual, soberly dressed. 

A large fourrtain is in the centre of the Platz, whence, by 
louritam si'purati^ H|)outH, water flows out and splashes on the 
pavcnuuii round. ^I'ho legend is that from one of these our Lord 
onct' (inink, hut which one is not known : so we saw the more 
(h‘Vout among tlu^ [dlgrims gnivoly going all round and drinking 
from (‘V(‘ry s[Hiut in successiom One old man had a gingor- 
heer bottle, wlii<‘h lu‘ was gradually fdling up with a few drops 
from ea<di of the lourtecm s[)OUtH. 

“ We went on (o the church, and found it very big axid gaudily 
bright, ^riu* sidt^ aisles were, as usual, occupied with numerous 
chnpids ; and for this high festival the relics were exposed on 
every altar. There', through a glass side in evciy coflin, we saw 
the witliered bodies of saints and martyrs, wreathed about with 
strings of beads, flowers, and gilt ornamcnlH; the outline of the 
features truct'd \u pearls, rings put on the fingers, a crown on the 
head, and the instrument of martyrdom laid in the clinched band. 

‘^Standing in tiie centre of the nave, facing the west door, was 
the famous angebconsecralod (tliapel, crowded about with pilgrims. 
It was ma<h^ of black marble, and, like a great lurd- cage, shut in 
behind, and partly at the sides, and wired round the front with 
iron rails, through which, as through prison bars, we saw the 
lighted altar, ami above ‘ Maria Einsiedohf herself, so swathed 
and sunk in (dot h of gohi, lacu^ and satin that only the faces of 
the Virgin an(l Child were visible ; all jot black, as it apparently 
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behooves ancient and sacred iuiaiijes to he. Tlu^ rent f»f the tiny 
edifice was wreathed with pajier flowers and coveretl with scarlet 
and white inscriptions in (Jerman,— pious rliynies mtwlly, about 
the angel-eonseeratioii. 

As it grew dusk, the aspect ot" the (dmreli was very strange. 
Each chapel was besieged by a little ennvd : women swaying to 
and fracas they passed the rosary beads through their slow 
fingers; some few ecstatic, kneeling with <iutst retedusi arms; 
some in groups, a large family or party <d' trituols, wmv iiiakiag 
the round of the chapeK pausing to repeat at eaeli their immot 
onous rote ot' prayers. The sacretl ehaptd was pri^ssetl tm tVtmi 
all sides; hundreds of votive otleringH were strung on the inm 
bars, long rows of lighted tapers were stuek on the ledge behnv, 
and pilgrims knelt all round, while old wtuneii, asleep from sheer 
fatigue, rested tlieir heads against its walls. N%»r was there the 
usual silence of Roman Catholic churedn's, for the low hum tif 
praying voices was rising like a storm, In a strange, motnUomms, 
wordless way, comitig <me hanlly knew whence or how, aind 
beating all on one wailing tH)tt\ 

We saw tluuu begin to illuminate the tdiun li It was a curi> 
OUH effect wlien, at tlu^ end t»f the hmg tiark vista, u brilliiuit 
fiery cross glided slowly up from the ground and hung suspeuiled 
over the lugh altar. Outside, when all was comidefo, the stame 
was one hard totleserihe, harder still to forgtU. Every avatlahle 
placte was illuminatetl unif<»rtnly with small, ct^ar idl lamps. 
With their soft gohhm lustre, tin* hiwer litic of <uery witidow ttt 
the long ctmvutil faya<le was tr;u*ed out, digdaying tlie rare 
hi'uuty of a great (H)neerted illumination, falling in regtdar 
ordereil lim^s, ddie chundi ptirch was \vry bidlhant. massed 
round witli lamps, and surmtmtried !>y the sacred immogram 
and u large cross. Moreover, the areadcs, itn* loifclH bchiw, and 
all the houses within sight were tnuHsf with the name UrUrtutH 
golden lines; ami high on the hills a large brilliant cniv4 sreined 
in the darkness to fhait in the air. In tlo^ lowrr right hand part 
of the IMutz was a great altar, Ihdtind niuud an diuminatisl 
tnuiHparenl pietun^ of tlu* Madonna, am! abtwr this a ^Hmallcr 
sketch of angtds’ lu‘ads; the g<dden tinl^ii lamps sm r*iufMlc*| 
hotli with a dt‘i*p border, iratdng iiut archeH nml pillars ig’ light 
ddie altar was raisialon stigis covered with sciiHet idotii , it fa*s,%i 
the catlusiral with ail the wi<lc sirefidt of the Rlat/. brlwf^eii. 
and seemed to wail, as the nutltitmle of iiiniplc wa.iiing. fin* 

what was to come. 

‘‘ Insidt^ the (diureh then* was now scurctd^ 'Uanding room, 
d'he galliuy was iracted round with lamps fn-lmol rhe choir 
scrtHUi all was brilliant light, tigurcs moving lo me! fre, clom-U 
of incense floating up, dimming the gorgriur-^ v*»-ini«’nts nf 
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official prioHlHj broken pieces of chant caught up and an- 
Bwerecl by an organ at the furthci' end of the church. Last 
came the solenui elevation of the host; and then the gates were 
opened, and slowly down the centre of the church moved the 
long-expected [n'oeession. First the chanting choristers with 
lighted tapm’s ; next, the bishops, priests, visitors, a hundred or 
more ; and then, under a splendid canopy, in trailing robes stiff 
witli gold, came the. |)riuce-abbot, bearing in a high jewelled 
chalice the conse(*rate<l host; and, as he passed, all fell on their 
knees or bowed to the very ground. 

I wish, and hopelessly wish, I could describe the scene on 
the IMatz, It was a peidlad summer night, with neither moon 
noreloud, and the dark dome of the sky sooined to quiver with 
the mult it ude of the stars. The convent and the church, the 
arcades ami the hotels, all wore sketched out with long, brilliant 
lines <if light ; the great cross on the distant hill, with no visible 
standing point, looke<l like a now wonder of the heavens. On 
i^veny side, silent and bareheaded, some ten thousand people were 
waiting; and what they waited for was coming, — a long proces- 
sion witli glimmering lines of tapers slowly moving out from 
the (‘hurch doors, at/ross the terrace, down the steps, then curving 
roumi towards the illuminated altar. As the abbot came out of 
tin* eluireli, the low chant of the choristers was caught up by a 
sudden Imrst of military musie; as ho passed down, the close- 
pressing liiu'S of peojile knelt on both sides. Ifo came to the 
altar, and thmv ju'ayed, under the starlit sky, with bishops, in 
vestments only li^ss gorgisms than his own, grouped round him. 
In the laileouy of a house near was a picturesquo band of priests 
with various 'instruments, and of choristers who accompanied 
tlu* smwiee with some beautiful masH-music ; the effect was 
heightemsl by the soft, distant tones of a hidden organ, which 
filled evm*y irilerval. As if to leave no emotion untouched, one 
was startlisl now and then by the sudden thunder of cannon 
from the hills behind. The climax oarno when the music was 
hushed, and, amid such silence that bis every tone was hoard, 
tlu' prinee^nbhot turiu'd round to the people, and, three times 
raising tlie host, on high, three*, times lilcssed them in the Holy 
Nbinus vvdiile three times, as he paused between, the tolling 
sound of the eatuion shook the air, and the whole rnultiiudo 
knelt on the ground, as if a sudden gentle wind wore passing 
over a field and h(*nding every blade of grass. 

‘‘Then tiie procession was formed again, and made its way 
hai^k to the church.” 

Eisteddfod. (Welsh, ‘‘a session,” “a sitting.” The plural is 
P]iHtrd(If(Hl(tn.) A national congress of Welsh bards and musi- 
cs 
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cianR, whoRc ol^jeefs are to encourjiij:e the nuinie, peetry. iukI |^en» 
oral lilcruturoof Wales, to sustain uiu*ieut eustoius and tradifituis, 
and to foster a patriotic spirit. 1’he insiitut ion in its in*Hiern form 
dates from the time of (hvain ap Maxen Wletli^, ehief s(n*eiviii:n 
of the Britons at tl\o close of t lie fourth cHUiturv. But it did not 
receive its modern tuune until about the twelfth eentury, A 
congress of this sort held in the sixth centurv uinii-r tlu» iiu^4pi<‘es 
of Maelgwn (iwyiunld, Prin(*e id' North is t*H|n*r!Hlly 

noted in early Welsh history on aeeount of a trick {daytsi hy 
that wily potentate, lie had tnulexiaken to prove the superiority 
of vocal over instrumental niusie. Sti he ottered a finvard ii» 
such bards and minstrels as slumld swim over the (‘onway. Uf 
course the minstrels found on arriving at the opjumite shtire that 
the strings of their harps were h<»peiessly tint of tune, while the 
vocal cords of the hards were uninjured. 

The Eisteddfodan of the early and middle ages were held 
every three years. No one could he Ht‘t‘(»unte{l a hard unleHH he 
had passed with approval thr<»ugh an EinteddftHl . m»t hiiig emdrl 
he accounted poetry save lunh'r its rules. Hard nmi harpist were 
sternly (litferentiated ; the two prt»tessi<ms eotdd tiot he united in 
one man. lint these high stamlards eould imt he mnintameti 
forever, (irndunlly aluiscs crept in. By ttie lime tif t^netui 
Elizabeth they had lu^come iiit<»h‘rahle, From a myid proelama 
tion issued in luu' n* gn it appears that “expert mynstn*!!*^ and 
rnusicous” ha<l grown so scar<Hs and sham Hithnoo-* nnd 
Barthes” so pKmtifiil, that the whole tribe were sumimuMd Im 
appear on a <‘crtaiu day *Mo shew tdrth their learnings" heidiv 
‘‘such cxpm’t men in ye fn<*ulte of Welsh mu^iek an ‘.hall he 
thouglit convenient.” ddiose toumi unwurtliv were to hr rum 
inandcd “that they returin* to some honent lahor sm-h they he 
most apte unto, upon pain to he taken ns ^^ttirdie vagahondH." 
Ah a result ol‘ this proclamation the hurdie vtnn^vvmvM were di^ 
(‘ontinued for ahont two hundre<l years, They wrre rrvivrd in 
the eighteenth century with grenl and lasting enttiusia^^m. At 
present the nati<mni Eisteddhainn are held anniinlly, alleniately 
in North and in Stuith Wales. 11u'y are undt‘r the patrunnee of 
the highest in the land, beginning with the H<<vereii^n. uimI the 
judges arc sought for among the tmwt distingnislteti are! e*nn« 
pet(mt in tludr respective (hgiartmeiiis 

The modern Eisteddfod has a very wide se«ipr. It imludes 
com|)eti(ions in pcnitry, pnme essay, fietion, nnd iriinslii.t ion, and 
in the composition and nerforniunce of musie. d’hr pr$/us range 
from two hundnsl and fifty pounds toiine pound In the Fnited 
States tlie Eisteddfod is nlrncmt e.xelusively a mu.^i<’a! leHtival. A 
few retutatiorm are always on tlu^ prtigrammi\ hut the ptiem and 
the essay rarely find a place there. 
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W e Hli- Atiioricuns who wish to attain the rank of bard must 
send their work to Wales. If a sufficient number are found 
(leseryin^ ol tumors, and if they are unable to cross the ocean to 
receive them, a conmussioii of bards comes over here and bestows 
the hardu- accolade, 'fho attendant ceremonies are performed in 
a circle of stones. A book of runes is read aloud, an ancient 
sword IS laid upon the .shoulders of the kneeling candidate, and 
a bit of blue ribbon (the iiinoteciith-century survival of the blue 
ndte with which the liard was anciently invested) is presented to 
hini, to 1)0 tiod in a knot in hiB button-hole. 


Elephant, Lord White. An elephant of uniform white, or 
rathor |ijrav. which ib honored in Biirmah as a minister of state 
of H(U)U (iivinci attrihutoH. lie has a palace or state apartment, 
with a^ hundilcr ovory day residence, and sheds for the vulgar 
horci of the same KjiecicB, and brick godowns in which the state, 
carriages and golden litters arc stoveed away. He is a regular 
“ estate of the realm.’’ having a woon or minister of his own, 
four gold umbrellas,— the white umbrellas which are peculiar to 
royalty,™wi(li a suite of attendauts said to he thirty in number, 
lake many other sine(‘urists and “estates of the realm,” he does 
not HiHun to flourish much under his <lignities, but would doubt- 
less he a liappier elephant if ho could exchange his palace and 
his umhrcdlas for (coverts, forests, and overhanging trees. The 
possession of a white elephant is a sort of ensign of universal 
Hovtuvignty, and the discovery of one is hailed as a good and 
imppy otmm for a reign, d'hc slightest blemish, however, — a few 
black hairs in the tail, or some such matter, — at once mars its 
(daims to sanetity. 

Eliisabeth's Day, Queen. The 17th of November, as the 
unnivm’sary of tlu‘. accession of the Virgin Queen to the .English 
tiironi^ ( 1558), was formerly celebrated in England as emphati- 
<*ally a Proti^stant holiday. The custom appears to have oegun 
in the twelfth year of her reign (1570), and to have been kept 
uj) inUu’mittently for ov(‘r a century, — wlienevor the anti-Popery 
sentiment proved particularly rampant. Eventually it was 
merged into (hiy Fawkes’s Day, which had borrowed some of its 
characteristics. The main feature of tlio day was a procession 
of mumnuu’s bewaring an effigy of the Pope in a chair of state, 
ladihid which stood a masker dressed as the devil, who lavished 
aiffcct ionatt‘ caresses upon 11 is TToliness. In Queen Anne’s time 
an efllgy of the Pretender was added to that of the Pope. The 
festivit ies wound up by the burning of the effigy or effigies amid 
grcjit rejoicings. 

During the reigns of James I. and Charles T. the close pi'oximity 
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of Guy Fawkea's Fay, on fi, oaiwoil tlio HUH|k‘-ru 4 ion of 

the Pope-burniuixsjmt in thoyoiirH wlion fho murdor 

of Sir Fahiuiiui 'ikuTV (bkifivy iiiid t!io prrtoii»ioil diMrtnvry hy 
Titus Oatos of (lie Popisli Plot iia«l aroiiHtHf a fnuir.y »>f «\x:Vito- 
luont, they woro rovivcci as a wohkuiio o|ipfsHuiiit y tor r«*iiuplicu^ 
tion of Protestaut zoal. A raro lirdnufo 

to RouieA <iu<dtsi in Ghaniht'rs's Hook of Ikay.^," vol. ii, p, aHS, 
descril^es ruaa:uiru‘ont priNTSMitm aiid^soUauti loiriiiint (»f tho 
Popoat Toniplo Bar, Novtuiibor 17 , Wo ioarn that “tho 

bells geueruily about the tt>wn bei^niii to riit*t about o'elork 

ill the riioruiii^a: >” tlie ‘treat proeesHion wits rod til! 
when whole was attended with tuie liuiidred and fifty ttum. 

beaus autl li.^iits, by order; Init so iiiiitiy more eaino in vnlum 
teers, as made up some thousands, ... At the appr«»a<’h of 
e%*euing (all thinu^s btdni( in rtnidiiiess), the solemn proei^Hsioti 
beji^am settiti^ tbrtli from Moiir^ate, iirnl so pasMiiu tir^^t U\ Aid- 
ga'te, and thenet' through Leatleiihalt Street, by tloi Royal Kx- 
c’hangiS throU|i^h Pheapside, amt ho to dVin|i!e Bar Never were 
the iialeonies, vviinlovvs, and houses more numerously lined, or 
tht‘ streets <*l«KHer tiiron*4ed, with iimtfitud.es i4* peojde, all ex- 
pressiui^ tiu’ir abliorrenc‘e of popery with eontinmsf shents arei 
(‘xelamat ions, so that ’tis motieHlIy eiiinjiuted that, in I he whole 
pro^^ress, t-hert' (‘tuild not be fewer than two hundred thousand 
Hpeetators.’* d'lu* way was elearetl by six pioneers m eaps and 
rt‘d waisteoats, followed !»y a bell man bearing hii lantern and 
stntf, and rinixino Ids bidi,. c‘t'y 1114 out all the way in a loud but. 
iIi,>lesonH* v«dee, '* Remendier Just tee tiodlrey He was tellowed 
bv a iiiati on horsebaek. dressed like a Jeunt, rarry mo a ‘lead 
tiody before liim, “ repre.sentiiist Jtt'U.i4'e tosfiVrv. in lilo-’ iminrau* 
as he was eurritsl by tii-e nsHasstns to !h'iiioo-«'< ffdl " (t will be 
remembered thnttiodfrey wiis a !*oiidMn maiteu rtUe, b»-f *re wdiom 
d’itUH Gates luul made bis fn **4 <le|.»oHiii*in found umr-’ 

d«‘rt*d in tlm tiel«iH ut tiiebuek of l^riiiirivse Hdl %\iib a 'ovord run 
through his boily to make if a|i|»ear that hy failm^ upiui ii 
intiuitionuily he had eommitted sinidde, But womels m ofhrr 
parts of hi.H pm’sori, and undeinable ot' rampdatiou^ 

iestitied to the faet that he had. been murdered, and it respurrd 
iiniy a sliohi Hfr«*t<di of the Pniteslanf i,maeiiiafi'on ioi'Hojure up 
pii'Uures of monks and judests as bis a.s.sas'un'^ 

AtmthtU’ performer in ftie prtM-eH*dMti was habited as 1% |uae' 4 ^ 
•ytcivino pardons very pleiitifiilly to all those fhat -dpeild mur.-b-r 
Protestaiits, and procdaiiiiini^ if meritornein " ffo w fMilMwed 
by a fraiti »d'other pidr.st.H, and ’» si\ Jesuits woh ld.o».d\ -daeif^-rs 
tlien, by* way of iviie-f, eimte a ri.Uin.U"t o| wand tnu-*iek " “f'his 
was sueeeetfisi by a lof|o iirr:i) of < 'atljMlo* ehui-Gj dre-nifarie: 4 , 
enciin|( with "*t!ie Pope, ifi a lofty ^lonouH paee.Uit^ repreneiiling 
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a oliair of Ktatc, covorod with scarlet, richly embroidered and 
trilled, and heckcked with golden balls and crosses.” At his 
tcot wore (wo hoys with censers, “at his back his holiness’s privy- 
councillor (the degraded seraphim, the devil) frequently 

caressing hugging, and whispering him, and ofttimes instructing 
him aloud to destroy his rnajestj’-, to forge a Protestant plot, and 
to liie the (uty again, to which purpose he held an infernal torch 
in his haiul. ’ When the jirocession reached the foot of Chancery 
Lano, m Hcot Street, it eanie to a stop; ‘‘then, having eiiter- 
taiiUHi t he thronging spectators for sonic time with the ingenious 
hrevvorks, a vast bonfire being prepared just over against the 
Inner ^lemple gate, his holiness, after some compliments and 
reluct nncH^s, was decently toppled from all his grandeur into the 
impartial flames; tlie crafty devil leaving his infallibilityship in 
the lureh, and laughing as heartily at his deserved ignominious 
end as subtle Jesuits do at the ruin of bigoted lay Catholics whom 
tliey liave tliemselves drawn in.” This concluding feat was 
greeted by ‘‘a prodigious shout, tliat might be heard far beyond 
Somt'rsiU, Hous<‘,” where (iueen Catherine was lodged at that 
time ; Init the ultni-Ih’otcstant author of this pamphlet, anxious 
to make the most of the public lungs, declares “ Twas believed 
the echo, by continued reverberations before it ceased, reached 
S(*otIand, France, and even homo itself, damping them all with 
a <lreadful astonishment.” 

IJiis show proved so immensely popular that it was repro- 
diHHMl in succeeding years, with additional political pageantry. 

In IbHJ, however, it was suppresBcd through royal influence 
brought to hear upon the mayor, wdio was a mere creature of 
( ’harli‘s 11. during the temporary suppression of the City charter, 
“fl'hus ended these Diavolarias,” comments Eogcr North. 

Not yet, however, had they roecivod their final quietus. During 
the exititement caused in (^uecn Anne’s reign by the claims of 
the High (Jhurch party under Dr. Sachevcroll and the fear of the 
Pretendm*, sporadic efforts were made for the I’cvival of the 
jaiginints, Hfligies of the Pope, the Pretender, and the devil 
were in fact, publicly burnt, although the vigilauce of the police 
j>r{‘ventt‘d the general observance of the day which was planned 
in 17 1 1 and again in 1713. These minor celebrations are alluded 
to in an epigram by one Bishop, quoted in Sir Henry Ellis’s 
notes to Bramfs “Popular Antiquities:” 

QUiKKE PeUEGKINUM. 

Thn*(‘ bU/.o amidst a bontire’s revel : 

Th(* and the PraUmtltT, and the Devil. 

Thr(*c Htmngn-H hate our faith, and faith's defender: 

The Ihtvil, and the Pope, and the Pretender. 
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Three strangers will h%^ w#^ 

The Devil, and the !h*eti !ul*a% hihI th** 

Tims, in three rhyiiu*?^, three .^tmiiger- ditfiee the hay.* 

And he that ch<K>He.s tc« danee utter them may. 

A coiTOBpotHlent of iSoit's dnti (^utiit's ( Hrai Series, voi. iv. p. 
345) sayn that whoit ho wan at (’hrintH llu.HjdtHl a ottriouHouHtom 
})revai!e(l on (iuoon ElizalHithH Ihiy : ** T\vu or iimro laiyn wtHild 
takooiio ag^ainat whom tlioy had atny Hpito or t^riulijo, ami, having 
iitlod him by tlio armn ami logn, %vouhl Intmp him tm the hara 
BtonoH of the eloiHtorH,’' ifo bohovoa that the bittinioe ropro- 
Bontod tho Po|m or orio of iiiB ominBnrioH, iiml the bumporB Hfmtt 
and loyal ProtoBtantH, (Soo Stonk t>r iNrAvtvjbr an anitlogomt 
Italian curomony with a tcdally diilbrotit luoiiuin^, i 

Elizabeth of Hungary, St, (It. HiiMtlnid tir i'mjhrrn^ ; Sp. 
IsabeL) llor fostival in oolobratod t»n Novombor Pd, ihi' annt. 
voimry t>f lior doath, St Elizaboth c l-ttT I33l| wa.H ilie datigio 
tor of Aloxaudor 11. , King of Hungary. lUdng brinabed at 
tho ago of fi»ur yt*arB t<i faHU-'*, nun of Hie I,amlgriivr= mI' T hn- 
ringia, bUo waB wont to that i'oiirt fi» bo brntighl up. Whim 
wan nino yearn old tho hmdgravo tliod, and ilio govr-riirmnii 
})aBHod to hiH wife during tho mimoaly nf lauiH Tim land 
gravino (liBlikod Mli/ailndh and treat o»i her wnh oontnm#d% 
Wlum Louin wan twonty yoarM tif age the nufnialH lt*»»h plaor 
Put iier acooBBiim to royal rank did n»n, .HWer\e her iVem fh«^ life 
of aseotituBm atnl good work^ Im whieh ^he had ^tnir’d her-^ei|" 
Logond asHorlH that ornn^ an Mho wnn pr^* **eding Im a *dato bati 
<|Uot a beggar appoaknl to her otiaroy and ^hr- tool* off her roial 
tiuiutle ami gave it to bint Jmd ,Hhe w.i'^ eonieH.niiig in h^.r 
luiHliund what wbo ha<l thnio, her maid vtanv brarmg her mantk\ 
which waa fountl luutgimg in her wardredio- lAe lot^ond ha.^ it 
that the beggar wan (liriMt bini’odf. tin aoMiio'-r oeraHion, a ^ 
reluteti, St. Elizabotb finuid a poiir Irpron-^ eh»ld, and took ii 
in her arum attil laid it in her own fjod 'fbe landgravine 
eimiged, and called tanUM to mco, Imi w-hon tho Inttor eamo he 
foiiml iiiHteatl of a leper a radiant inlatii w-ko .Hnufed on him 
and vanmhiici. dlieBo legends iiretibviMiin larianf.H *4' Ho. im,iv 
famouH miracle of the IhiBcB. 

At tine HcuBoii there wiib a gr«iit woiindiy of rro|..^t thr-nghoni 
tint lamb amt tamtUm ami ccMnomy in the iiieof the roi.d 
had heen advised even In the palm e Kli/.abet.h eoifid not l^-ar 
ti) know of unrelievetl imlleriiig iitiiong her pe».*ple , ^o, In rlo.»,r 
eeomimy in her tiwm wanlB, «lie managed to inrni^h fo.*d r,,r 
many tnhei'B. On one uvvmum ii very pt> n-ang of m-* 
reached her; iimb not wi^^liing to mi'onrage krr m 

obedience to the general eoiiinniiei, .:do’ .Hfartr.d atom- on her 
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arraiul inercy, with some lighter articles of food concealed in 
tlie folds ot lun* dress. Just as she reached the foot of the stairs, 
howiwer, slie met lier husband, with several gentlemen, return- 
ing innn the chase. Astonished to see his wife alone and thus 
hurdeiuHi, lu' asked her to show him what she was carrying; 
hut as slu^ ludd her dross in terror to her breast, he gently dis- 
engaged lu‘r hands, and, behold, it was filed with white and 
retl roses, the most beautiful ho ever saw.” 

In ddiuriiigia to this day there is a species of rose that is uni- 
versally cultivated by the poorest peasant as well as the inchest 
landholder ; and if anybody asks of them a question as to its 
origin, thi' answer is, “ Oh, that is the rose of the dear St. Eliza- 
beth, our former queen, and was grown from one of the sprigs 
given to her by the angels.” 

In Louis set out with Frederick Barbarossa for the Holy 
Land, but ditnl on the way. His brother Henry seized the 
government, and drove Flizahoth from the palace. She found 
a shelter for her children, and supported herself by spinning 
W(»oL When the knights who had aceom})anied Louis returned 
they deihroned Henry, and made Klizabetlfs son, Herman, land- 
gravi^ 'fhe city of Marburg was bestowed on Elizabeth. She 
purtml with luu* children in order to devote herself entirely to 
the ladigiouH life, and bound herself to observe the third rule of 
Ht. Frnneds. She dii‘d November 19, 1231, iti the twenty-fourth 
yt^ar (d‘ hm* ago. Slu‘ was (canonized by (Iregory IX. in 1235. 
fler relics wiu-c translated to Marburg in 1236, where they wei'o 
enshrirusi in the church of St. Flizahoth. Philip, Landgrave of 
Hcss<‘, (luring the Hedbrination, nanoved the relics and buried 
therti in sortie sema't sjrot. The (kirmclitos of Brussels claim to 
have some of tlu^ hones of the saint, and some more are exhibited 
in a shrine at Hanover. Many stories are current of remarkable 
('ures elhadisl thr’ough tht^ invocation of this saint, and the nuns 
of the third order o(‘ St. Francis chose her for their patroness, 
being Honuditnes known as ‘M.ho nuns of St. Flizaheth.” There 
art^ many piedures of this saint, t he most celebrated of which is 
one hy Murillo lor the ehurch of La (kiritad at Seville. 

Elmo, St. (An Italia, n eorruption, through S(aif JiJrmo, of 
the name of St. Erasmus.) An Italian bishop of the reign of 
Domitiau and Maximiu. History has little to say of him, hut 
the hagiologies assert that, he sulferod a cruel martyrdom on the 
wlund, June 2, A.n, 304. His death has been a favorite subject 
with artists, Iktussin’s repulsive yet powerful picture in the 
Vatican and Hans Burgkhmair’s equally uuploasantone in Munich 
being the most famous. St. Frasmns. or St. Flmo, has from tiino 
imnuiiuorial been invoked by sailors on lire Mediterraneau in 
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time of storms, and the electrical appearances known as St. 
Elmo’s fire are held to be signs of his beneficent interference. 
These appearances are most frequently seen in southern climates 
during thunder-storms, and take the form of stars or brushes of 
light at the tops of masts, spires, or other pointed objects. The 
phenomenon was familiar to the Greeks, who when the light was 
double styled the twin flames Castor and Pollux. The general 
superstition that one light is unlucky and two are lucky may 
bo traceable to tbis identification with the Dioscuri. When it 
appears on the deck, however, instead of at the mast-head, it is 
less welcome, and assumes something of the characteristic of a 
corpse-candle. 

Bartolommeo Crescentic says it was called St. Elmo’s light 
because of its reflections on the helms of the soldiers, — which 
only shows that Bartolommeo was a pre-scientific etymologist. 
Varenius, a Dutch writer, knew’ all about it in the spirit of your 
more modern man of science. It was produced by ^‘some sul- 
phurous and bituminous matter which, being beaten dowm by the 
agitation of the air, is kindled and gathered as butter is gathered 
by the agitation of cream.” But other authorities were equally 
sure that it came from “thin, clammy vapors rising. from the 
salt seas and ugly slime.” 

In modern Greece (and this is curious, considering the old 
Dioscuri belief) it appears to have a wholly evil significance, but 
you can get rid of it there by pulling the tail of a pig. Some- 
times each light had a name, — St. Elmo for the first, and St. 
Nicholas and'St. Anne for the second and third. The Chinese, 
with their usual perversity, reverse the European rule about St. 
Elmo. With us, as long as the light is aloft it is a good sign and 
when it descends it is an evil. Those who go down to the sea in 
junks hold the exact contrary. 

Eloy, St. (Lat. Migius ; Eng. Loo ; It. Aid or Do, Migio\ 
]»atron saint of Bologna, Dunkerque, and Noyon, and of gold- 
smiths and all other metal-workers (a.d. 588-659). His festival 
is celebrated on December 1, the anniversary of his death. 

St. Eloy was born at the village of Chatelat, two leagues from 
Limoges. He learned the trade of a goldsmith, and evinced such 
talent that he received a commission to make a golden throne 
set wnth pearls for King Clotaire II. Out of the materials given 
him Eloy made two thrones instead of one, which so pleased the 
king that Eloy was intrusted with atfairs of state. Dagobert, 
successor to King Clotaire, made Eloy Master of the Mint, and 
later he was made Bishop of Noyon and Tournay. He was re- 
markable for his eloquence, and was sent to preach in Belgium. 
By some he is held to have been the first to carry the gospel to 
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SwiHkni anci Denmark. Legend relates of him, as of St. Dun- 
Htan, (luit lie seized t he devil by the nose with a pair of red-hot 
pincerB. One ef the miracles attributed to this saint is repre- 
sented in the exterior of Or San Michele at Florence. A horse 
beiiig brought to him to be shod, which was possessed by the 
devil, he eat otf the horse’s leg and put on the shoe; then ho 
made the sign ot* the cross and replaced the leg. 

When St. Floy fell ill of his last sickness, the queen Bathildes 
set out trom Paris with a numerous retinue, but did not arrive 
at Noy<m until the morning after his death. She would have 
taken the body to her monastery at Chelles, but desisted at the 
earnest request of the saint’s ilock. The bod}^ was thereupon 
(ieposited in tlie church of St. Lupus of Troyes, soon after called 
St. Fligius’s, and later translated to the cathedral of St. Eloy 
at I)unker(|ue. <iueen Bathildes placed a repa or small canopy 
cd gold and silver over Ids tomb, and as it shone very brightly 
it was <*overed in Lent with a linen cloth bordered with silk. It 
is reported that a certain liquor which dropped from this cloth 
(‘ured various distem|)ers. The head of St. Eloy is in the parish 
church of St, Amlre atOhelles. Other t'clics are at the cathedral 
at Bruges, the ehurcdi of St, Martin at Tournay, and the church 
of St. Pierre at Douai. In the cathedral at Paris an arm of the 
saint is prtvserved. In art ho is roprosonted as a farrier with a 
liorse’s h‘g in his hand. 

Emancipation Day, This was formerly a great festival 
among t hi^ (*olorecl peo[de of several of the Atlantic and contiguous 
Slutt^s in tlu^ lIrdon,and was celebrated on August 15. The event 
vvhic^li it commemorated was not the issuing of the Emancipation 
pnxdamation by Abraham Lincoln (September 22. 1802), but the 
earlier einamdpation o(‘ the slaves in the British West Indies, 
'file act of abolition was presented on behalf of the government 
by Lord Stanley on August 28, 18.22 ; it was passed by Parliament 
<m August L 1824, and (he proclamation was made on August 15 
of th(^ saints year, ddierc have been no celebrations of Emanci- 
pation Day since the (Uuitli (nnui 1875) of Abe Trower, a cokn’cd 
man in the tunployot' Messrs. Itohbins, of Fulton Market, through 
whose idlbrts tlu*. civent was commemorated each Aiigust by a 
grand picidt; at Myrtle Avcmio Park, Brooklyn, that 'gave the 
cu(i to colortul pts)ple in many of the neighboring States. 

Ember Days, known in the ecclesiastical calendar mquattuor 
tempon^ because llu‘.se fasting days recur in each quarter of the 
y(uu’. 2die mime may come from the Anglo-Saxon ym/mm, a 
‘‘ r(!Volution” or “einniit,” or may bo a corruption of tlie Latin 
quattuor tvmpora. ddie Dut(*.h quxUcr temper, (ierman quateniber, 
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and Danish kmfemher exhibit the pr<»eess nf the eorrujitii»ii. The 
Ember Days an^ reeetijnized by bntb the Ihamui uih! the An^^li- 
can (dmreh. The Ik)ok of (Vmiiiuai Prayer defuien them a^ - days 
of fasting, on which theCdiureh re<|uires siieh u tiieuMure at ab'^ii^ 
nenee as is more especially soitiMl ti* ext rayrilijuu*y aef'n mul 
exercises of devotion, ' ddiey tuHau* tai the \\ *t«t|fH*sduy, I'riday, 
and Saturdav after the first Stuuiay in Liait,uiHi utter the 
of Pentecosf, of the Exaltation of the hihI ef Hi I, my 

The Ember Days were e<*rtainly ehnia'ved in lumit* in the limt* 
of St. Augustine of ilippiu St. Iuhi astu-ilH-H tu them an a, pen 
tolic origin. As the synagogue rigufarly ofmerveil fetir hmis 
in the year,— -in the fourth, fifth, sevenih, and tenth months, if 
seems not imp(»ssihle tluit theapoHtles Hhotild have handed down 
the Jewish custom to theCduireh. The fasts were inf nidiierd 
into England by itsajHistle St. Augustine at the mnl of th«* »uxllt 
century. At first the weeks in which Hmher Ihiysts'enr wisv 
not diTinitely fixed, and even in the eievenih ec’iifury a tieriHaii 
council speaks of tin' Emher fast m jtjHnnjm uh'»-rhim. Ace*»rdiijg 
to ancient cnst<im in tin* Uornan tiuireh tlo' clergy are ««rduine«l 
only on tlie Saturdays of the Ember weeks, atid in the Anghi-an 
on ilie Sundays following, ilence the Eml‘er Da\ ^ are especially 
a peri<»d of [ireparatiim for caunlidates h»r lody orders 

Emcric, St, din.' eldest son of St, Stephen of llniigarv, 
cumuieinorat cd in the cahuidur t»n the litunver^i.ar^v of' d^'aih, 
Novendier 4 , when he was prematurely eui eu! m tie* lildtimr •.*!' 
his father, 111' is associated with the iafl*-r in 

the Hungarians, His ceiiduhiy populari/,ed lu^ name le 

the Italiani/.eti form of Ainerig** was eonf -rred upon the nauc:ah*r 
Vespucci; and, as the name iif Ameriea r« gemo'ally d*r.*.«’d 
from Amerigtn St. Emeric may he Ii.imIosI np^n as the- c|>e4,yioe- 
patron of America. 

Emmet» Robert. The tdrth«iity td' tin-* ill fat«^d Insh pa 
triot is t'ch'hrated in Ireiatid iindimainli. under the aii'ooer.-. .nf 
tin^ ( latMunCiael I in New V'«»rk, * loeayo met oi|e*r Anic-rscan 
cities, ilorn March 4, 177."^. in Inthlin, Emmet m I-sm:; |4.iUs.crd 
an uiisms'essful insurivction, and e-scape-4 tis t}o-^ W'tehh«w .V|»«h» 
tains. Returning fora last interview with Ids s%veM||i*'iirf , .M.irah 
Eurnin (daughter of tin* fiimous ,h»|jn Plsslpoi idirran, ard h* r.^- 
inc td’ Moore’s song She is far th*m tlo-' l,ate*r’ and ^4' 
Ht<iry*‘dlie lirtiken IfearfVh wui.h arre'^^Ued, pul. on trial 
Septmrdier PJ, iHCfi, comicmnrd It* death, an-4 haiige.>| *»n th*.^ 
loilowing day. Just liefdre receiving *^enienro hr 4ed^‘.oed a 
speech full of the most ritible* iiin-l priil$el.ic ehepir-iie«y which h 
H tiil a favorite for recitait*ui.. 
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In 1896 a <louhlt> celebration was held in New York at the 
(trnnd Clontral Palace under the auspices of the Clan-na-Gael and 
at (’ooper Union under the auspices of tho Irish Nationalists and 
uinh Njitionul Alliance. The orator of the occasion at the first 
was W. liourke (\)t*kraii, at the second John E. Fitzgerald. 
Ilio first reginient of Irish volunteers and the members of the 
both lU'giiuent took part in tho celebrations, as usual. 

England Conquest of. This event, which was secured by 
the battle of Hastings, fought on October 14, 1066, between Wil- 
liaui, Duke of Normandy, and Harold, King of tho Saxons, is 
eelehrnted annually at Falaiso, the birthplace of tho Conqueror, 
on Hejiteniher 28.— that being the anniversary of the latter’s 
landing on Hnglish soil. A writer in Once a TFccA: for November 
b, 1875, gives this picture of the festivities as he witnessed them 
in that year : 

“ I happened last September to be at Falaise, in Normandy. 
At the station I was met bv an immense crowd. William the 
Compieror had landed in England, and it was certain that we 
should all he vanquished. A hundred blue blouses were shouting 
at the ticket receiver to know the last train. The young princes 
hadeed very well in an open cart. Arlctto was not there, her 
washing days were over, and Count Robert was dead. No, I 
have'. n<d, got a copper for tho poor this time. Hotel prices risen ? 
Never mind ; get into tho omnibus dii Grand Cerf ; give up your 
lugguge»tiekot to the eanductemhQioYO you arc hustled to pieces, 
ami <lrive on. Flags on both sides, hr-trees, suddenly trans- 
plan ttsl and lining the streets, sound of drums, trumpets, and 
shouting. What is it all about? 

‘M arrive at the ‘ grand stage.’ All heads on both sides out 
of the wimlow. William tho (Conqueror has just come by; after 
him went, a very large ship with fine green calico waves, and 
oars very much' in everybody’s way, knights in chain armor, 
Heate<l uneasily on oppressed and recalcitrant horses, and his- 
torical personages mixed up with all sorts of posterity. 

“This is too much I For once I am indifferent to the price of 
rooms. I fling my travelling bag to tho garden, bolt out of the 
omnibus with an umbrella, — I don’t happen to have a halberd 
about me,— and, shouting the daring war-cry of ^ Sauve quipeutT 
which strikes terror into tho breasts of all tho Norman apple- 
wonum on the road, I rush down a liy-lane in order to intercept 
the procession before it gets to tho Place do la Mairie. But just 
in time. A row of horses’ tails, wriggling and tossing behind 
the unaccustormul chain armor, show me plainly that the pageant 
has arrived before me. The ship, full of armed men, reels peril- 
ously in fVont of me and stops. The drums and trumpets cease. 
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The eavaieade becomes unmanaixeable. ('arts, with etnuits arul 
young priticee, and Norman dukes, in flowing silk and 
and coats of mail, are met astray in all direetions, It is el^iir 
I he game is over, and the volgn ot' lc»ng-resf nutted etinfnsiini lum 
set in, 

get a good footing on a eurt»%HrorH\ eollar a terrtfte atid 
truculent Norman, ami ask aftta* William the t'oiit|Uia-or, 
tells me that Britain is a small islaml ; that c'hantii’l 
a trackless ami well-nigh unnavigalde oeenn , l*nt that iHtko 
William, having entered a big pastebiaird ship, soon iiiaHtt*red 
both, shot llaroki, and set himself thnvii on hi^ throne, tletae 
eonsum|>tion of cakes atid ak\ ImmenHe slaughter of fat oxen, 
(•olle(‘tionH for the poor, illumiiiatums at night, anti hand, ml 
mission I fr.’* 

Engracia, St. (from the Latin /tiierufi'i or was 

tluMlaugiitcr of Out C^amerus, lo whom the Ihmians had gu«*fi 
the city of N<»ri>a (-jesarea, in H|iairt, Hlw wa^ hroughf up a 
(’hristian, and while still a young girl was hef rot Ion! to a i^mv 
ernor on the tiall{<* side t>f tln^ Byrenoes and sen! fis lum wifli 
Huitahle ose<»rt. 'fiitir way lay through C’lesarea Augusta, the 
modern Saragossa, wiiere tht' g^nornor, Buhlms Ihonanus, oio^ 
of the bloodiest nunisters <»!' the timth perseeufion, was af thiii 
time emhaavoring to extirpate 1 1iri^4iatdi v Kngraria vi dted luia 
for the purnoNe of remonstrating oti lus orueltv. Wfooi Laei;i 
nus learned that sin* was a (diristiatt lie Hono*d her and had 
her put to the torture. Some aissmatH mal*^ tier :’inrvive the 
ra(‘k, hut tin* favoritti legend repre’^ente^ lo-r as tiaiiag lalleii a 
vi(*tirn to torture. Angels are ^aid !♦» have d»-.eeii4,-d ai her 
death atnl to have oflleiatis.i at Iter funeral, he-armg ta|*er'i mid 
thurihh‘s ami singing liymns of triumjdi lOirmg fhe'MeMfrdi 
captivity her relics <lisappeared, hut tlo'V ue.re deea^Vrrrd m 
I3H9, during tim excavations uecesnitaied l*% the rehuddmi^ of 
an old tdiundi deilieatinl to martyr^t of Narag^ev^a, Sevesuv 
years afterwards Juan II. derlared that hv Si Lngraenfn oiirr 
cession In* was curtsl iif a complaint in liCM-^ven, m* r 
of which he resolvetl to eiilargo fhe tduireli and hmid a 
icry adjitining it and dedicate the w led*. Im Si. Kngrana He 
began tile work, liuf diet! hefore comph'ting it, Iravin.,- ih^t 
cdiargc hy will to his son, Ferdinmef the riUhohr limo, wiei 
continued tin. imihiing, hut it wm not fiiiedird till t|ie'r»*icis 
of (diaries V. 

]0ptpii^riy , f(ii, i * fjiiuiile'Uiif ■ apijts'a ranee ** s 

A festival ladehraled mi Jantiiiry tf flo' farlfih diiv afiertloi^t- 
mas, hence k no wm populariv in” Knglaod ■r!,%ei!*.|i Ndehl || 
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ii tbo aninvomiry of tlireo diftcreut oecasionB whereon Christ 
maiiifoHted Iuh gfoiy: (1) in \m adoration in the manger by 
the three Wine Men from tlic East, or Magi; (2) in hia bap- 
tism^ when a voice from heaven proclaimed him the Son of God; 
(3) in the marriage at Cana, when he began his miracles by 
changing water into wine. 

The word Epiphany, being Greek, establishes the fact that this 
festival is of Eastern origin, and in fact in the Greek Church it 
has always been held the most important next to Easter. The 
tirst mention of it occurs in the year 200, in the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria. In the fourth century we find that in 
(hiul it was kept as a separate festival from Christmas. There 
is n{> doubt that in the early days the story of the Wise Mon did 
not receive the prominetice, in the different instances in which 
(du'ist manifested himself to the world, that it has now. Indeed, 
it appears from St, CJ regory Nazianzen that the baptism of Christ 
was the eliief event commemorated on the Epiphany. Hence, 
probably, the alternative Greek name for the feast, the holy 
day of iiglds’' [ij dyia rwv if^tcov which refers to the ‘‘illu- 

mination’* of baptism, or possibly to an ancient tradition that 
at Chrisfs baptism lights appeared on the Jordan. However, 
th<^ Breviary hymn for the day, composed by Prudentius in the 
fourtli century, proves that the threefold commemoration on the 
Epiphany is ancient in the West. 

In course of time the incident of the Wise Men’s visit came to 
be looktul upon ns typicail of the extension of the gospel to the 
Gentile world, and conHe([Uontly as of preponderant importance 
to all of (umtile race. By the twelfth century romantic addi- 
ti<ms had Ikhui made to the simple Biblical narrative. The un- 
named Wisi^ Mtm had risen to specific regal rank as Caspar or 
Jaspar, King ot‘ I'arsus, the land of myrrh, Melchior, King of 
Aralfia, wherti the land is ruddy with gold, and Balthasar, King 
of Saha, where frankincense flows from the trees. (See Wise 
Mkn of tuk East.*) When they behold the star of Bothlchorn 
they gathered Pigethor their retinue and set out on their journey. 
They rtuudiedJeruHulem and interviewed Herod, who was greatly 
imju’eHsod with their story, fidieu as they went out towards 
Ih'thleiiom tlu^y (uime acu'oss an old wciman who was cleaning 
her house. She asked them whither they were going. And when 
they told her she liesought them to tarry until she had finished 
her tusk, and she would accompany them. They answered that 
they could not wait, and bade her follow after them. When she 
had finishtid she did strive to do so. Ihit tliey were lost to sight ; 
and ever since that day she has been wandering about the earth 
seeking for tlu^ child Jesus. And on the eve of Epiphany, ac- 
cording to UuHsian and Italian folk-lore, she comes down the 
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chimnejH of (ho housos, ioaviii^^ giftn f««r fiio liiflo in iiti|. 

tatiori of tho king«' hue ^ho iufaul (itriHi. rMi4 liujung 

agaiuBt hope that she luay iiiid Him wht»m ^hv wiill tn 



Italy nhe in known to thin <liiy tlio ih^iuoi u4 ♦ Mn-iniUMn «,if 
Epiphatiia), uiui sn UiiBnia ivh iIhi |lHhiiu*»hha 

In the (ireek (iiuroh, Ijowrvor, Inipfooii n thr 

important event eommemoriito^l in liir- rmoutomil of ihr »|ii^ , 
Solemn baptism wiib givm tm ibo i*l ibi» fYof-tooi) ,,\t 
the present day utumtg tho ilrionfal jho* Th a i-s uniKil Imf ihr 
clergy to bioBH tin* rivers at ihiH i.in*e, the phie. iuU» 

tine icy waters, at inuninetif piilmuiuir^ ri-d* Jmio* 4 :h, 

FftTK or THK.) 

In memory of ilo' Magi's otlortni^^, it jn wro Im ih^ -.luv ih„ 
euHtom for the lirifi-^b ^tiver*-ign U* mukr- lotVi- mP Iriuilot 

CiOiHe^ and myrrh in the t Impel leoat, M Jumefi h\.i- u^my 
centuries thirt was tiiine l»y the ^^overoign hufeo-.lf 1 1| . 

however^ was the lant king who upprare^d n* |irrH**ii ihi.^ 

offeririgH are prenented by fw**M4!lerr^ *»f fb%- p.od t ‘b-oe.l,n'iiiiHj, 
attended by the Yeomen of the Itimrd. \%hty th*^' *4lrri: 
lences are heuig read, tfi®-* mI bnei.* ap 

three parses and lay iheinofi the alm.=mlmli b#dd l*i ilo-' ^ eh'iomat, 
w’ho presentH them on the iilfiir. 

d'iie Twelfth (*ake \\n^ iiiioltier long s^«iii'iidj;dt»(‘d le,enr'*- mI' the 
day. tmt cndy in England liiif in Friinvr.- 

hidcien witiun it ii l#eiin or n nthrr p*.'iiiii *\t thr liUiod g-; ith 
ering around it, the enkr wie4 ih%i4r4 h% h4_ ^^4 
the piece containing the iHiin le-r-rpir-d kmg 

A correspondent in the y.i 'iHi ihn-H de 

scribea tln^ inytiiod iit lliiil tlnlr | diiiwiirg h>i ^u4 
of Twelfth Night. Tlw ut ruhr- .lod tU.^- i Umi 
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boiui outgrown in England. “I wont to a friend^s house in the 
country to partuko of Bonio of those innocent pleasures that 
constitute a nicriy Christnuis. I did not return till I had been 
present at- drawing King and Queen and eaten a slice of the 
Twelfth Cake, made by tlio fair hands of my good friend’s con- 
sort. After tea, yesterday, a noble cake was produced, and two 
bowls, containing the fortunate chances for the diiferent sexes, 
(hir h<mt filled U]) the tickets; the whole company, except the 
King and l^ueen, were to he ministers of state, maids of honor, 
or ladies of the hedchamhor. Our kind host and hostess, 
wluuher by design or aeeidont, became King and Queen. Ac- 
ctirding to l\veltlh Day law, each party is to support their 
character till midnight.” 

Hone in his Every Day Book,” vol. i. p. 51, describes the 
drawing as it was conducted in 1823: “ First, buy your cake. 
IMieu, before your visitors arrive, buy your characters, each of 
wlutdi should iiave a pleasant verse beneath. Next, look at your 
invitation list and count the number of ladies you expect; and 
afterwards the number of gentlemen. Then take as many female 
charatders as you have invited ladies; fold them up, exactly of 
the same size, and number each on the back, taking care to 
maki' the king No. I and the queen No. 2. Then prepare and 
munht'r the gentlemen’s characters. Cause tea and colfee to bo 
hamitMl to your visitors as they dn>{) in. When all are assembled, 
and tea ovtu*, put as many ladies’ chara(*ters in a reticule as there 
an' latiies present ; next, put the gentlemen’s characters in a hat. 
Tlum call a gentleman U> cany the reticuilo to the ladies, as they 
sit, from which ca(‘h holy is to draw one thdcct, and to preserve 
it unopened. Select a lady to bear the hat to the gentlemen for 
the Harm* purpose. ^There will be one ticket left in the reticule 
and another in tlui hat, which the holy and gentleman who car- 
rie<l each is to interchange, as having fallen to each. Next 
arrangt*. your visitors acrsirding to their numbers, — the king No. 
1, the (iiictm No. 2, and so on. The king is then to recite the 
vt'rso on his ticket, then the (pieen the verse on hers, and so the 
charact<u‘H are to jiroceed in numerical order. This done, let 
the cuke and refreshments go round, and hey I for merriment!” 

On I’welfth Day, 15(>3, Mary (iueen of Scots colehratcd the 
past ime of the King of the Bean at Ilolyrood, but with a queen 
instead of a king. The lot fell to tlie real queen’s attendant, 
Mary Fleming, and the mistress arraytul the servant in her own 
relies and jewels. The English resi(ient, Randoliih, wlio was in 
love with Mary Beton, another of the queen’s maids of honoi', 
wrote in excited terms about this h'stival to the Earl ot Leicester. 

Hupfiy was it,” says he, “ unto this realm that her reign endured 
00 longer. Two such sights in one state in so good accord I 
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u'U'* nt*v4>r s.H'st. !H t<> lu'huM two worthy qiu't'UH nortam 
vvilhout <uvy oio" Uiii'-olont, h‘>!h upon u <h(y. I K-iivo llif rmt 
to lT 4 '.!r,p to ho of. My }>oii .HtHityn'tvth. my haml 

I'uiU-th furtii.-r to w rtii'." 

I ill" I’tt fill li \i 'h' !* 'I iv it ir-i in old Ktiohuul woro of !i riotous 
M .rl 1 hf mtihhi v umu^fd thfiUHolvos by hlowitio up pastohounl 
vu-tli H siiul h'ttuio < ku'ol tlow Hivf hltio.i out of n siuji nuulo of 

itii't!*' r;f*t« ho:u-d ouhiI. -* Wfiv homhsu’il.'d from n pu-'tohouril 
thip. ":ih fiuuioti, >!. thf muhl of %vlii.-h tlw fompuuy poUril 
,10.’ iuioilf r with fOi' shfil'’ tiilfd with ros.-ovutor : ami Inrtco 
'w.-r- toil if. liH.'.l'wiih livo froi;*, whh h hopp.’.i out upon 
soiuf runouH pfi-Hoi* liftim; up iho li<l At rouri sjumiuo was 
u ro'-tty fo iiuv.' Kvt'lvu tvrot'ils that oit Twelfth Nis'ht, Ulffi, 
iO’roi-d uo: lu eunom. lu't majesty (t 'hurh’.s I I } opened the revels 
of that !d.;ht hv throwiu ' the tliee hiiii'.elt iti the Privy t'haia- 
hel where was" u taide set oil purpose, nlol lost his huiulred 
l.ouiids . i'he rear hef.re he had won fifteen hundred pounds.) 
The ladies also plaved very dee|.. Hvelyn eame away w h, u tlie 
liuUe of tii-iuoisd ha. I Won Hl»>ut oiie thiUisami pounds, mid left, 

them still lit passa-e, ut other tiddes 

\moiH' the (.over orders also the day was jpveii up to revelry; 
and Hin.-uv' them tins has luei a greater temieity of life Iii Imti- 
don where the paslrv eooi. shops and eonleeHoiiers stalls with 
them TweifISi eahe. vvere tile ^feat lit t nut ion, 1 lie l.oysot the 
Mti-eet tiled to .hdudil in nadini': the eoal tails oi spemutors to 
the wtn ioW fraiio or in pinniio; them to-'ellier. .soiiieiinies 
eiidil el- tell pef . ■!. t found them elves thus eoimeeted llie dex- 
fei itv of the nad driv iny was so .piieU and .uie that a ■•uutl'* 
hloW se-d..!)i faded of donut the husuiess eth-etuidiy M'lh 
ilrawale.f the nail vvilhout a proper inst riiment vvaso'it ot the 
.|.te.,!i..l>, and eoliseipiently the pelson moled WHS ton ed either 
to leave S.arS of his eoat jn U eo-.tlH/aliee ot hi. atfnehiaent. or 
umt the spot with a hole ill It At everv mulimt and pmnmy 
4oHlsMt l.oii'hier arose fn.m tin- j.erpetrafor< , yet it otien hap 
!,ei,ed to on.’ vvho turn. . I and smiled at the duress another 
that he also found himself mohd Klfoils at extrieation m 
ij . iised n. r'h , le.r vv.i.s the preseiieo ol a i on .lah.e, vvho was 
Ueii.lU e!,.,.l..ve 1 to attend and pfesery.- live o.yree., eipvss, 

111 I r-o'le ■ .urtlen-i.tly awtul to.ieier the ..th-n.ler , /•.e.rv / .e; 

^^ r-. t'.'a ,|..e rafi'.elv ree,.|,! date i'ii.eraoi min.trels with 

howls .f .'''voo! wohid appear m tie; rural parts ot ..m| 

i.„„J ,! .he Kjupi.uny (See M VSS.VH • hi 

shire the ..t-.r tint the Mmn wa. repres,.ute.l l.y a llidite-i 

hill tire s....-,,. m r..!inee{i.,s, with th) . lle.Ui.di It IS not 

wiy L irmv tm- ■•ram of ideas, are ti... enstom . that sidl prevail 
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on the borders of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire At P-innt 

lown ""ft assemble in a field 

wonl l making twelve fires of straw in a 

low would, standing round one much larger ihan the rest drink 

fhiSl ll? returning ’to the 

iiU m-iiou«e, they were regaled on cakes soaked in cider 

1110 same ceremony went on on the other side of the boundary 
line ot the counties, with a little more drinking, hallooing and 
choruHing round the fires. At the supper afterwards there a 
plum-cake with a hole m the middle which the bailiff (or head 
ot tho oxen) took to the wain-house. There the master pledged 
tlio beat ox in a curious toast, the company following his exanfple 
with all the other oxen, addressing each by name. The cake 
was placed on the ox’s horn. If the ox, when tickled, tossed it oft* 
backward, the cake fell to the mistress ; if forward, to the bailiff 

A kindred recognition of the twelve lights of the world, the 
apostles, and the Saviour in their midst, was customary in West- 
meatii in the seventeenth century; and so much of the custom 
as eoucerns the ox and the health-drinking formula seems also 
to have been in use at Tretire, near the Wye-side, the ox’s toes 
arbitrating between the boys and the men as to the ownership 
of tho cake. 


A curious custom obtained at the Isle of Man in olden days, 
when the Christmas festivities were kept up throughout the whole 
twelve days and every parish hired a fiddler at the public charge. 
On Twelfth Day the fiddler would lay his head in the lap of one 
of the girls, and then a third person would ask whom such and 
such a maid would marry, and the fiddler had to predict, and 
whatever ho said was regarded as oracular, even though he 
coupled a pair who detested each other. This was called cutting 
off t,he fiddler’s head, as from that night he was dead until the 
following Christmas. 

In Prance, where it probably originated, the Twelfth Night 
cake still survives. It is known there as La Galette du Roi 
(“tho king’s cake”). This cake is generally made of pastry, 
and baked in a round sheet like a pie. The size of the cake de- 
pends upon the number of persons in the company. In former 
times a broad bean was baked in the cake, but now a small china 
(loll is substituted for the bean. The cake is the last course in 
the dinner. One of the youngest people at the table is asked to 
say to whom each piece shall be given. This creates a little 
excitement, and all watch breathlessly to see who gets the 
doll. The person who gets it is king or queen, and immediately 
chooses a king or queen for a partner. As soon as the king and 
queen are announced they are under the constant observation of 
tho other members of the party, and whatever they do is imme- 

26 
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diately commented upon. In a short time there is a perfect 
uproar: ‘‘The king drinks,” “The queen speaks,” “The queen 
laughs,” etc. This is kept up for a long time ; then there are 
games, music, and dancing. 

In many parts of France, Belgium, and Holland processions 
of children tramp through the streets bearing a large paper star 
illuminated from within by a candle. 

As already noted, the Baboushka in Hussia and the Befana 
in Italy are the respective representatives of our Santa Claus, 

performing their functions 
on the eve of the Epiphany 
in lieu of Christmas Eve. 
Italian children carefully 
hang their clothes with 
empty pockets around the 
hearth, and the Befana fills 
them with confectionery and 
other presents if they have 
been good, and with charcoal 
ashes or birch rods if they 
have been bad. In Florence 
a procession of the Befana 
used to be held on the eve 
of Epiphany. She was per- 
sonified by a colossal puppet 
representing a sorceress in 
flowing garments, the figure 
being so contrived as to ap- 
pear taller or shorter at the 
pleasure of the bearer, whose 
person was concealed by the 
draperies. This monstrous 
effigy frightened the chil- 
dren by looking in the open 
windows of the houses. She 
was borne through the principal streets of Florence, preceded 
by a burning broom, as a reminder of the work of sweeping 
which she refused to abandon for the sake of the infant Christ, 
and followed by a torchlight procession beating drums and 
blowing long glass trumpets. Finally she was ihrovm from a 
bridge into the Arno, amid the acclamations of the multitude. 
The glass trumpets are still a discordant element in the Epiphany 
celebration. It is also customary for the Florentine shops 
to blossom out at Epiphany with puppets representing the 
Magi, amid which the grinning blackamoor face of Balthasar 
is especially conspicuous. 



Twelfth Night Procession in Holland. 
(From Picart.) 
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At Rotuc the npecial fun of Epiphany Eve is found in the 
Pia.7*zu^ lh)nuuui, where the din grows fast and furious at night- 
tall. Story deseribes it as almost deafening. ‘‘The object of 
every one is to make as much noise as possible, and every kind 
i>f insinunent for this purpose is sold at the toy-booths. There 
are drums beating, tambourines thumping and jingling, pipes 
H(|ueaking, watchmen’s rattles clacking, penny trumpets and tin 
burns shrilling, the sharpest whistles shrieking, and mingling 
with these are lieard the din of voices, screams of laughter, and 
the confused burr and buzz of a great crowd. Companies of 
people are inarching together in Ratoons, or piercing through 
the crowd in long files, and dancing and blowing like mad on 
tlieir iuHtruments. It is a perfect witches’ Sabbath.” 

in Milan the feast of the Wise Men is observed with great 
parade and flourish. Three kings, brilliantly dressed and mounted 
on beautiful horses which are gayly accoutred, attended by showy 
piigOH and escorted by a largo guard and followed by throngs of 
people, inarch through tlie streets. In front of the procession is 
borne a gold star, carried on a tall mast. The march is continued 
until the manger is found, when the gifts are presented to the 
infant < flirist. 

In 8puin also Epiphany is the great holiday for the children. 
Here, however, it is not the Bofana nor the Baboushka, but one 
tvf the three kings— no less a person, indeed, than Balthasar — 
who is Hie purveyor of gifts. Ho is always represented as a 
iduckamoor, and as such he survives in Hpanish legend. On the 
ave of the Epiphany the ehiidron leave their shoes and boots out 
in some convenient spot near the chimney, to find them laden 
with gifts in the morning. 

Another curious ceremony which exists in Spain on the eve 
of the Epiphany is similar to one that in England and Franco 
was practiseil on the eve of St. Valentine’s (q. u.). 

1 n the burgher society of Castile,” says John Hay, each little 
Hucial (urele comes togetlier in a house agreed upon. They take 
mottoes of gilded paper and write on each the name of someone 
of the company. The names of the ladies are thrown into one 
urn, and those of the cavaliers into another, and they are drawn 
out by pairs. These eou})les are thus condemned by fortune to 
intimacy during the year. The gentleman is always to be at the 
tirder of the dame, and to serve her faithfully in every knightly 
fashion. He has all the duties and none of the privileges of a 
lover, unless it be the joy of those who stand and wait.^ 

The same authority tells us that the eve of the Epiphany is 
(mlebrated in Madrid by a bit of practical joking known as “ the 
Kings.” A crowd of men of the lower orders, playing on dis- 
curdant horns and thumping drums, surround the first simple 
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fellow who happens to pass and persuade him that he must join 
them in the search for the Magi, who are expected to enter the 
city by one of the gates that night. Over the yokel’s head they 
throw a mule-collar to which dozens of bells are attached. He 
is then made to carry a ladder through the streets, and first at 
one gate and then at another is commanded to halt and climb up 
to see if the kings are anywhere in sight. Sometimes when he 
reaches the top he is allowed to fall, at the risk of a broken head 
or limb. But if he escapes injuiy the exquisite jest is kept up 
until suspicion supplants faith in the mind of the neophyte, and 
the farce is over. 

Charles V. instituted in Spain the custom for the reigning 
sovereign to offer three gold chalices on Epiphany. Each chalice 
is worth about three hundred ducats. A piece of gold is placed 
in one, incense in the second, and myrrh in the third. After 
the offering one of these chalices is sent to the sacristy of St. 
Lawrence in the Escorial, and the other two to such churches or 
monasteries as the king may designate. 

Epulum Jovis in Capitolio. An ancient Eoman festival in 
honor of Jupiter, celebrated on the 13th of November. This 
festival took the form of a luxurious banquet which was held 
in the Capitol under the direction of a special board of seven, 
known as Epulones, and was participated in by the entire Sen- 
ate. The statues of the three Capitoline deities, Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, were taken down upon this occasion and allowed 
to participate in the feast. Their hair was arranged, a mirror 
being held up before them, that they might satisfy themselves as 
to their looks, their bodies were anointed, and their cheeks were 
colored with vermilion, and then they were placed at the table, 
— Jupiter reclining on a couch, after the manner of men, the 
goddesses erect in chairs, which was thought the proper attitude 
for women. 

At this feast it happened once that the greatest Eoman gen- 
eral of his time, Scipio Africanus, and Tiberius Gracchus, a young 
man of great promise, sat side by side. They had for a long 
time been unfriendly, but Gracchus on this day had spoken in 
the Senate in defence of Scipio’s brother, and the two enemies 
were reconciled. In token of the I’econciliation, Scipio betrothed 
his younger daughter to Gracchus ; and when he returned home 
at night and informed his wife that he had promised her in 
marriage, she remonstrated, saying that, even if it were to Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, the mother of the girl ought to have been con- 
sulted. The maiden thus summarily disposed of was Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi, and her sons were the famous tribunes, 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. 
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Eric, St. (or St. Henry), patron saint of Sweden, whose fes- 
tual ou the aiuiiverBary ol his death, May 18, is still celebrated 
aft a national holiday, was an historical character. King of Sweden 
and of Norway, the ninth of the name. He was a Christian, and 
built numorous churches. He attempted an unsuccessful cru- 
Mude against the Finns, and then wisely turned his attention to 
doincHtic legislation. He compiled a code of laws from the an- 
(‘orifttitutions of the nation, and ‘‘ St. Eric’s Law” was long 
Hpoken of in Sweden with that kind of reverence with which 
the laws of St. Edward the Confessor were regarded by the 
English people under the rule of the foreign Normans. He was 
ftiuiu in battle on Aftcension Day, 1151. He was in church when 
news was brought him that Magnus of Denmark had landed on 
the coast and was inarching against him. He said, calmly, “Let 
UH at. least tinifth the Racritico ; the rest of the festival I shall 
keep tdsewhero.” When the mass was ended, he went forlh at 
the lunul of his guards, and fell after a brave defence. His tomb 
remains to this day at Upsal, undefiled. Tiie title of saint was 
given him l>y a popular and luitioual canonization, and was after- 
wards confirnu^d [)y the Church. He is also knovvn as “the 
Pious ’ and “ (he Legislator.” 

Escalade, ^''hc great annual festival of Geneva, held on De- 
eember 11 and 12. it kcH 4 )s alive the memory of the repulse of 
a sudden and siHvrct assault on the city by its hereditary ene- 
mies the Savoyards. 

During the niglit of the 11th of December, 1602, large forces 
murclusl from tlu^ir several strongholds in Savoy, crossed the 
river Arve, and ht^gan to s<uilo the town walls. At the moment 
the alarm was giv<m, the citizens sprang from their beds and 
rushed out in th<^ .s(*,aiilit‘st of attire, and proceeded to repel the 
attack. Some of the enemy had actually got into the town, 
but, thanks to the narrow, tortuous streets and their absolute 
darkness, had lost their way, and wore soon overcome. Those 
elimhing the walls were driven back, the women, who had also 
hasitmed to take part in the defence, pouring hot soup and water 
down on their heads. By noon of the 12tli the Savoyards were 
completely routed and driven back into the fastnesses of their 

own country. . i tit t 

Ever since then,” writes Percy Gordon in the JS/eiv lork 
h'mninq Post for February 15, 1896, “ Geneva has celebrated the 
1 1th aiid 12th of December with unfailing regularity ; and to- 
day, nearly three hundred years later, the time of the Escalade, 
as* it is called, is observed with a hilarity which shows no signs 
of having stieut itself. Men, women, and children, after dark ot 
the 11th and 12th, dross up in the most ludicrous of costumes, 
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|iuttitig nil the abnurd ('hirnivnl iiuinkH. aiul walk fite priiudpal 
htreelH, thrinvin*^ eentMti at eaeh <»l!serniai the jias?4«'rH4»y, iuitil 
miiliiiglit, when fheeltier tidk adjeiirii Ui iht' Knr.«^aal t** induhje 
until in the thuiee luid frulie iif a iiinHi|iierai|e ball. Wne 

to all lumuHneiaiiiij^ tbrei*^iHU*s who venture i»n the ;*^trretH witliHitt 
tnwluuie! It h a traditional |invilea‘e i»t' the ^a:allaht^ to any 
wtunau eau^ixht on the Htiwts tiiiinaskiHb year an Ainer 

itaiu i^eiitliiiian testnuitHl three pretty Aineriean ladie'4 Im f||^, 
nights, unetniHeiouH^ idAnnirse, of this traditioin llie lilfle party 
was scHiii surrtiuiided by a laughing ermvil of who 

eiutglit liantls and daiunnl around them, enjoving their eonthHiMn, 
until one bolder than the rest caught ami kH*»ed the priOiie>f of 
the three, when they al! swung <41 with n merry laiigii t»< and 
annoy <itiier mi waiy sight -seers. iHiring tlii’' sra^iOi \ery little 
wtirk of any kind is dom\ of otiurme If i^, in fael, the <h.^fieve^e 
I’haiiksgiving Ihi\% when, as with us, iitrkeyM are futtened and 
killed, and the individual members of the variMiiH fiifiiiiie*i gather, 
when they ean, rtiuml the eonumin aiiee-^lriil bt»ards In the 
iHinfeelioners' shops are <*lioeidate honbon** in the Hhape *4* little 
irtm jsits wiih lids on whieii are stamped the date Ithi^ lUid ihat 
<jf tin* emu'eiii year, dliese little tliuiitioH Im k«s^p alive the 
inenimit id‘ tin* patri<U.ie suup pouring by ftie uomen ef' the be 
sieged city It is indeed a mt'rry ume' lor all '' 

Etheircda, St., also vulM St. Atulrey. Her fenttval is 
(•elehratod on tlendser 17, IIh^ anidversiiry of the friuislafion of 
lier relies in fitto. St, Kthelretlii was a prume-vi mI' .\ng!ia. 

Her kinsmen bnsa-d her to marry Tombert, King of !he ftorvn, 
and after liiH ileatli Kgfri<i, K ing of Xorihntnlnna fliii. -nho oi. 
mined her virginity with !*ofti. Aft^r twelve yean, with the 
<‘onsent <d’ Figfrid she withdrew to the nnix^ul of 4‘oldiiiidiam 
fiider K.gfri*t wished hi*r ba<*k and tried i*» drag her from h«-r 
retreat, bn! Htliidri'da fled iti a fork, sinre railed St flldfn Head 
Her husband purs||ri.| her, antt legend says t.hat ito- tide mid- 
<leidy roMc iiiid nmdered the fork itiaeees.oble. Kgfrid gave up 
the <diase and imirHi'd another wifr Kihrirrda rro-v^rd the 
HmnlHU', iitid had a <lrt».affi in u'ltkdi nhe tdiat, hiiving 

.siuek her slatr in the groiifid, it juil forth braiedoo^ amt fdo-n 
Homed inlti a large fr*^e. Slnuily iifii'iwvard'-i .^die fMimdr-d ilo^ 
mifliedral ami immiisirry «if hlh . on th#^ osland of ihai, luimr 
and witH I he flrnt idibess. Sim dinl June "211 f*7n Sh*- tria-b- a 
tlying re<|l|e.sl:. Itilil. she should be luiried W'llh Iho Mlher 
wdihoiii any mark of dislinelitui. but in fdiT* Sr ^leirga. loo,- oh 
ter, who had .wiiereedefl irs ubliesH. ordi*r*-d le-r r#*or-H v-n 

cdiweit iii II 'Mfoiie mofillliirfil. , lii I fotl |tob,ert ^4 Kl%*» had Hie 
relies reinoveil to the «.*iil}iet|ri,i! b of l\li flo-r douim 
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perished during the Eeformation. It is related that four hun- 
dwnl 3’ears after her death a wicked man repented and vowed 
to serve (loti in the monastery of Ely. On his way thither he 
was taken and inipi'isoned for his crimes, but on his invoking 
St. Fdhelreda she appeared in the night with St. Benedict and 
liberated him. 


Eucharist. (From the Pauline word euchanstia^ “thanks- 
giving;') The name given to the consecrated bread used in the 
eomnuinion services. To Catholics it is also known as the host 
(Lai. “a victim”). With them it takes the form of a 

einndar wafer made of unleavened wheat. They claim to follow 
the use of (dirist himself for leavened bread could not have 
beeit employed at the paschal supper. But their own authori- 
ties (liflvr as to the ancient Christian usage. Perhaps Bona is 
inght in his opinion that, whereas the Greeks have always used 
leavened bread, the Latins in the early ages used either leavened 
or unleavened bread according to convenience, and that the use 
cd* the hitter was not obligatory among them till the tenth cen- 
tury. As Catholics believe that the host after consecration be- 
conu‘s the actual body of Christ, they guard it with the most 
anxious reverence. “ We are full of anxiety,” says Tertullian, 
lest anything of our chalice and bread should fall to the 
ground.” Severe ])onaltios were imposed, both in the Bast and 
in the West, upon the ministers of the altar, if through their 
negligence any accident happened to the Blessed Sacrament. 

< holies are obliged to pay to the eucharist, present on the altar, 
ri'scrved in the tabernacle, or carried in procession, that supreme 
worship which is duo to God alone. ‘‘The eucharist,” says the 
(knmcil of Tretit, “is not the less to be adored because Christ 
instituted it in order that it might be received; for we believe 
that that same (hxl is present in it of whom the eternal father, 
hringiiur biiu into the world, said, ‘Let all the angels of Go 
mUn-o bin.;' ll.at (iod whom the Magi adored falling down before 
him ; who, fmully, was adored by the apostles m Galileo, a& the 

S(‘ript,urt‘ hoars witness.” i 

It was on account of this reverence due to the host that the 
dcvil-worshippcrs of Praneo and other 
societies have always been reputed anxious to 
cruted wafers in order to inflict indignities upon them, bo 
cmillv as 18!) l, it is assorted, two eiboria, containing 
consecrated la’.sts, wore carried off by an old woman from the 
catlu'dral of Nolro-Damo under circumstances which indicated 
lliat tlic vessels were not tlio objects of tbe larceny. 
IldtJiatious ie said to have increased in - 
manner during recent years, and have occurred in all parts of 
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Fniliri\ ItWH !li;iii lhirttH‘ii f‘hHrrhi.rH iH’liillirilJ?? fn till' <iio- 

vim’> tjf tirlr:in;>4 wrri* in thv tif uvfiv<* iimmicIh, 

liiinii'li^^ » 4 ‘ flu^ lifisf turn pn»iHHri\ lurM-r 

ated in' Hialin Jinvis, tu \viit»iii in ihi^ Middh’ A* 4 rH was 

as{*ritt«H| a lAlai la'*«iniiat i«ni fd»r iiN-ddliii^ uiih thr 
riirliarisi. liHVt' iH'i'ii ti:rtiiiii‘k*d at Tari^ in , al I H'»iM*iid»»rf 
III Bavaria. 11^17 . at IlniHSids, : at ;-it N iv<’llt<,s, 

Ilnibaiit. I lilA , ;iiid at Bniiidiailnirif. In with 

iiitTiniilkt' nliHf iiiat’j. flii'* siiii 4if Isnitd dinu*s| Idn 411111, and wii.h 
ilidivrnsl m’vr tu iIh* iiiitliinitios tn In.^ Bunird. lli'* 
wi'ft’ t'niifHniltHl , Ids wild tiiid tdiildnni nithnr isnna^iiHl tir 
kilitsi. 

Ill ftu' Baris taisn fin* fitHniHinl, 11 Jnw nainisl J»i|inatl'ias, wiis 
alka^rd n* luivi^ rratlily iddiiiiiini tlin ihnn a jiunr WHiiniii 

wliitHi' 4 ««.h|h In'* liidd ill lli* tirni staBlird it a knifd, 

wilt'll it Idt'-d |»rtj|usidv, aiiii tiuni litt Hin'ri’H:Hiv«dy }dii«*»*d ii in ih»^ 
firi', wtii'finn It Inapi'd tnil. iimi in a j*id of Builiii^ %vaOa'. wlirrn 
if jissiitiitsl ill iiiiiiialiirn fin,* ajipnaraiirt* td’ fin' mnatird SaviMiir 
riliiiialfly If was rnninind hy a pitnis WMinnn and ad*d'***d ki, tniilii. 
fiidrH, Many Jrwn wnaa* ianivtndinl l»y it JMhtiatlias W'a't Inuin-d 
alivt*. t li'iiii’iif ina, :Hts'*»iid wifd td’ Ihilin, l*v In-r wdl 

{ Idk’Hi Irff a |*«'*|in-H| mI* ti*ii Bnrisian pMnnd^--^ ti* i|,** rinivmil m 
Paris whnrr ifod vva.'^i lN»dnd, ('nni Idtni tut Ps»idj//’ « » Att •■■**■* 

SrnnH, vhI. ix. |». l!P*d i 

III tin* *' Simt*'! Ai‘«iii\'rH of* tlm \ ali*'aii.‘ I'kl Pp{-d l!d y flu* 
Munin ayt.ljMriiy lOiind " a iidnrr^U and pM-.-aPlv y»*t nn 

jiUpliHln-d |tU!*'r" fOuii liiuindint XI!. datrd Avi-;n^-Ui, \n4usf. 
’i!y Im .,\i|a’r!. fltil-M' *d' \iisfria, wrifltUi m rr-.‘|.Miru- ni 

iftiki's In’ nlnnild prurnnd **mih rriiiin.^ a • a whfeU'** 

a IdnsliHif liad ‘UHrnvauanl af. f In* d m|” a llrkmw'j 

liuii.Hiv I'ln' wssriy and tiuiiiaimly !•» in 'stHiin'.' .5 mI' 

Hiiiidar liaj»jt*‘'iiin,ifs wInTn llm nvidniirn Hum a d*uilaf'.id nafurr^ 
lUid sit/ 4^.4! tlial rvi!unind»‘d Ians ina% d^*n»' l|n« 

f lump 

Hirr*’ i'H .Midi ji/r H^'TW'd jii Idjtiu a r»»si ^mrat^-d In* a »»-iif, Im 

lldlip III. ftiikn lUiripiiiily , l»y l'dl/»-i,}u» IV I'll-:’* iuns 

sfaiiind wifii ii was alli/.^nd. By mI ha'^in./ 

rrjiratndl) s*rurX l,|ir kuill" nf an liliPnlnarr .\fani inn/ndri 
iiave’ pr-rlt tl.'/'llln'd !>i if, its ulVtl ilpsimipl lIuU, I i I}*'adui 4 tin- 
ilHf , 

III I Ik f ' s, |lal\, is pfr'siuwrd a I’t^riisral ? |» 4 li wlin-l* m -/lid 
In lau >•■ s|».!a wdfli i4m*d wiiil*' a diniPlnn/ pn^-’a wa-t 

nt!i*'tiilfir;f at . s;.-,- t .s FilliiHri •: 

PilV Hi| Hfa’d flial tlsf' j,..'- /'/•. -ari is 

fnspMiss J-:.!'" !■■■/* w m| I 4 *a.s | j ti Ir-ols |f | | mT 

jiiiik ■ ns** iip.^n Pfr/id, laif al n|r-<.r. K,,..;,.rd unvat 
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and fush. In 1848 it became almost an epidemic in Paris, where 
it^grmv lucre especially on the bread made in military barracks. 
(See Bacteria and their Products^ 1891.) 


Euphemia, St. (patroness of Chalcedon, and one of the 
eifief martyrs of the (Ireek Church). Her festival, celebrated 
un September 1(>, is a holiday over almost all the East. She was 
mari\u‘etl near Byzantium about 307. After being cruelly tor- 
turcih she was cast first into a den of lions, who licked her feet 
ami refused to do her any violence, and then into the fire, which 
would not burn her : so she was finally despatched with a swoi’d. 
Within a century after her death many churches were dedicated 
to her, both East and West. The most famous was in Chalcedon, 
which contained her relics. Hero in 451 was held the fourth 
l^eneral (k)iineil, that condemned Eutyches. The fathers who 
took part attributed to the intercession of the saint much of the 
credit for the happy issue of that affair. Her shrine became so 
popular that for the convenience of pilgrims the relics were 
tnumferred to Bt. vSophia in Constantinople. In 813 Leo the 
Iconoclast ordered them to be thrown into the sea, but the sea 
gavii them hack again, and the faithful concealed them until after 
Lmf H death. They are now preserved at Syllebria, on the Pro- 
jam tine shore. A small jiortion is also possessed by the church 
of t he Sorbonne at Ihiris. 

Another St, Euj)homia was abbess of the monastery of St. 
Victor in Marseilles, During an irruption of the Saracens she 
and her virgins all suffered martyrdom, after haying first cutoff 
their lij)S and noses to render themselves physically distasteful 
to the heathen invaders. 


Evacuation Day. A holiday celebrated m New York city 
on Noven\l)cr 25, in conimomoration of the day m 1783 when 
tho BritiHli HoldiorH, who had still hold possession of the city, 
finally evacuated it and left America to her new destiny, ihe 
war 'of tho Revolution practically closed^ with the surrender 
of (loriiwallis at Yorktowu in October, li 81. is _ 

noithor side relaxeil its visilanco, but neither attempted senous 
uiTLn-OHHive oiievations. Six months after Yorktown came the 
first acUnowlodf^numt from England that she bad seen the 

Wil'nd*n‘''(oii,*'Wrth Carolina, was evacuated in May, 1782 
Savannah in ,lune, Charleston in December. f ^e 

Ki.r,iifu"int and most acceptable to that war-worn section ot tne 
e r rv .1 bo^ not final. The abandonment of the 

H<^th did not, eerkinly foreshadow All 

With the opening of 1783 matters took a definite shape. 
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pnic'huuusi fi» tin* anil} flu* t’rHsaiiMii *»f IniMtilii 'I’fu* war 
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BritlHli. flio soilloiiuiii of I’hiiitiH fti Imily, flu* di.^|» 0 ' 

hilitai of H’tirios, tlw iiji t»f |iariijilii*riudiu, mid fund 

tinparUiro. 

At tlio tJitio of llio jioiiro atiiioiiiiooiiuuit tlio luuuiiy «H‘i‘ii|n%*d 
but two jHiiiits till llto riia**! *4* itiii tliirfiHUi States,- - Mtuv oiii 
aud tho iiioiif!i <sf liio Foiiol*srol, Tfio liittor jiont tht^y bml ludtl 
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British IiiiihIs 8onlriiil*or iri, ITTtf tf had ovor ^inoo hotui 

thoir lioiid i|»arttUu iiiitl l-’uso of o|ii*riit uuim, 

Tlioro wt'fo iiimiy aud vo\afioim didays, l*nf fuudly at on'bt 
o’olofk ou NMVouii‘s*r llio Auiorioau irtioji.H luidiu' WuhI* 

iutdou iiinrolu’d iiilo lito tuff, iiitd by uoou itu* Iuh! in-iard'^ »»l itu* 
liuti ovm’Ualrd il. hoai b<ad «»f I d its^dior^-v nro 

HUiuuidv oarriod auay tlio IIi'iIihIi tla»^ that had ^o uturd 

froui Fort td*t»r» 4 i* at do* Hattory. Tho t ’ouiiuoiual** h«»iHii'd m 
its piiioo tlio flai' of tlio !,hiti.r*'ii and Hahilod it udh tlur 

troll rtiiuitls firod iroiu ,h‘liu .ouo». 

F|i to tho loiddlo of liio luortrioitli ooulurv blvm'Ualooi tUty 
was t»uo of ilio of Nou \ ork holiday h, Biu 
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Hjos, oil tho rV»'niii.;fs lao.Mi" rraiiMU |rn|i%jil'^r lUo-l h% 
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|f*|i*4| «»H ill** tolhil^ rio* tti>«r44 lO *-■ f*r r-^’.vli and % f||li 

tiiiH to hi* alfii ‘nf n uon\ fly tio- uioth * riOiiry 

dii’ixiiliotils fiio prak'Ufp of Mil at fusl a iM«aulai'y 
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the midnight mawa on the first date is a relic of the old cus- 
tom. But none of the festivals which occur between Christmas 
Candlemas nor between Easter and Whitsuntide is preceded 
hy a vigil, llio period being regarded as one of joy and not proper 
tor tasting. Hence the familiar New Year’s Eve is, ecclesiasti- 
cally, a misnomer. The feast of Michaelmas and All Angels as 
cuitimcrn orating the bliss of heaven is also without a vigil, as is 
that ot St. Luke because preceded by the feast of St. Ethelreda. 


Eve, Tomb of. The Arabs assert that Eve’s tomb is at 
J iiUlah, the seaport of Mecca. The temple, with a palm growing 
tnit of the solid stone roof (a curiosity which is of itself the 
woiuler of the Orient), is supposed to mark the last resting- 
place of the first woman. According to Arabian tradition, Eve 
nieartured over two hundred feet in height. Her tomb, in a 
graveyard siirroundod with high white walls, which has not been 
iipcued for a single interment for over a thousand years, is the 
Hhriue of thousands of devoted Ishmaelites, who make a pil- 
grimage to the spot once every seven years. It is hemmed in 
ou all sides by the tombs of departed sheiks and other worthies 
who have lived out their da^^s in that region of scorching sun 
atul burning sands. Once each year, on June 3, which is, accord- 
ing to Arai)ian legends, the anniversary of the death of Abel, 
the <loors of the leiujdo forming a canopy over this supposed 
lomh of our first mother remain open all night, in spite of the 
kiH‘por’s efforts to close them. Terrible cries of anguish are said 
to l)e emitted thence, as though the memory of the first known 
tragedy still luiunlod the remains which blind superstition 
believes to be deposited there. 


Excommunication. The formal exclusion of a person from 
religious communion and privileges. Excommunication, often 
with very severe consequences, was practised in various ways by 
tlu^ aiKdont (ireoks, Romans, and Jews. It is still in use among 
Mohammedans. In the early Christian Church it consisted sim- 
ply in the exclusion of an otlbnding member from fellowsh^ by 
soiue formal action. This is still the practice among most Prot- 
I'stant denominations. As the power of the Church increased, 
t‘X(u)mmunication became more complicated in method and severe 
in idfect. In the Roman and related Churches excommunication 
may be either Tiartial or total, temporary or perpetual. Y , ^ 
paidial, or excmmmmicatio minor, the culprit is merely excluded 
f.omtho sacraments; by the total, or excom7nu7Ucatioma^^^^^^^ 
U i^xxduded from the mass, from all intercourse with 
from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and from burial 
ground Bell book, and candle are the three instruments em- 
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ivsscmblage of men and women, gathered together 

f nv w ’« 1 ^ 1 an outlet for the exuberant animal 

tu. eeH winch aro characteristic of the populace of most naS! 

,1., indeed, that the holiday idea preceded the work- 

nuy ihc origin ot fairs was in ancient Egypt. When the an 
nual overtlovv of the Nile converted the low^erdevel of its vaUey 
u U> a watery vvastc, the entire population would crowd in 
to tho various festivals held in the principal towns or in 
tlu> neighborhood of tho great temples. Bustle and activity pre- 
viuioil hero, products and manufactures found a ready market 
priosts played lucratively upon popular superstition, and mummers 
liiul fakirs found ready gratuities. This periodical flocking to 
tho great fostivals, with the attendant mingling of traffic and 
amusemeut, still survivcB among the Hindoos and other Asiatic 
races. Tho (J reeks and Homans had their fairs also, when labor 
lUHl law-pleadings wore for the nonce suspended. 

In the Middle Ages fairs sprang up in Europe just as they had 
<uHu^ in higy|)t. Tlicy were the result of the gatherings of pil- 
grims to sacred places at fixed seasons. Those sacred places 
Wore often in the country; remote from houses of public enter- 
tainment, and thus tents wore pitched and stalls setup for the 
lutlging and refection of worshippers. Tradesmen naturally 
fl<K*kc(l hither to dispose of their wares. The priors were entitled 
t(i Ciortain tolls, and to render tho festivals more attractive they 
spiHMlily introdiu^ed various amusements. Indeed, it was at such 
plu(tes that the lies!, entertainment was to be found which was 
within men’s reach in the Middle Ages. The fairs were fre- 
(|uentc(l by lords and {irinces. Those of Beaucaire, Frankfort, 
and Leipsic amused the nobles of Normandy and Germany; the 
great fairs of England — Bartholomew Fair, Greenwich Fair, 
Peterborough Fair, and Edmonton Fair- attracted royalty itself. 

Thus the fair was originally bound to the life of the nation by 
the tihroe ties of religion, trade, and pleasure. But the time 
came when the tie of religion was loosened : then it was a 
phute for trade and jilcasuro. A few more generations having 
lived and waned, trade was no longer bound to it. The nation 
Hill I grow, and at last broke from it even as a pleasure-place. 

''rho history of Bartholomew Fair is in essentials if not in 
details tho history of all English fairs. 

The old priory and church of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield 
weri^ founded in March, 1128, by one Eaycr, who had been jester 
to Homy L He had not forgotten his juggling tricks when he 
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became an abbot. The numerous miracles performed at the 
shrine were even by many of his contemporaries regarded as 
the result of Buyer’s ingenuity. From the time of the estab- 
lishment of his priory a fair had begun to be held in the grave- 
yard and open space before it on St, Bartholomew’s Day. Thus 
in the beginning we have a fair full of worshippers, among whom 
were the sick and maimed, praying for health about its altar; a 
graveyard full of traders loudly magnifying their wares ; and a 
place of jesting and edification where women and men caroused 
together, where the minstrel and the story-teller and the tumbler 
gathered knots about them, where the 3 'Oung men bowled at 
nine-pins, while the clerks and friars peeped at the 3 "oung maids, 
where mounted knights and ladies curveted and ambled, where 
oxen lowed, horses neighed, and sheep bleated among their pur- 
chasers, where great shouts of laughter answered to the ho ! ho! 
of the devil on the stage, while a band of pipers and guitar- 
heaters added music to the din. 

After the Eeformation the priory went down, but the fair con- 
tinued. Lord Eich, the man who helped to rack Anne Askew, 
bought the priory and all its rights for £1064. The Eeformed 
Church took no notice of the fair, but it was supported by munici- 
pal patronage. The lord mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, going 
to Smithfield in a procession, opened the fair with a solemn 
proclamation ; and after they had drunk a cup of ale, the sports 
and business commenced. 

The license of the Eestoration extended the fair from a three 
days’ market to a fortnight’s riot of amusement. 

In 1697 the lord mayor on St. Bartholomew’s Day published 
an ordinance recorded in the Postman ‘^for the suppression of 
vicious practices in Bartholomew Fair, as obscene, lascivious, and 
scandalous plays, comedies, and farces, unlawful games and inter- 
ludes, drunkenness, etc., strictly charging all constables and other 
officers to use their utmost diligence in persecuting the same.” 
In 1698 a Frenchman, Monsieur Sorbiere, visiting London, says, 
‘•I was at Bartholomew Fair, It consists mostly of toy-shops, 
also fiacres and pictures, ribbon-shops, no books; many shops of 
confectioners, where any woman may be commodiously treated. 
Knavery is here in perfection, dexterous cutjDurses and pick- 
pockets. I went to see the dancing on the I’opes, which was 
admirable. Coming out, I met a man that would have took off 
my hat, but I secured it, and was going to draw my sword, crying 
out, ‘ Begar I damn’d rogue I morbleu !’ etc., when on a sudden I 
had a hundred people about me, crying, ‘Here, monsieur, see 
Jephthah’s Bash Vow;' ‘Here, monsieur, see The Tall Dutch- 
woman;' ‘See The Tiger says another; ‘See The Horse and No 
Hcrsc, whose tail stands where his head should do;’ ‘Seethe 
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Oerniitn Artist^ monsieur;’ «See The SUphp tkt 

HO that betwixt, rudeness and eivilityl; was'^fSeTto’^er-T’’ 
tuuTe, and, with an air of haste and'^a full ^ ^ ^ ^ 

lud.iriiura.” ^ got home to my 


I--'.','' ; “;“eq««noe of the alteration of the caSIr in 

muiual pertorinanee for his benefit.” Decency fould hardl? 
venture there; and the deterioration of the shows is proved by 
the tact that nearly all of them charged but a penny for admis- 
Hiou. At the beginning of the nineteenth century a favorite 
amuseinont of the assembled blackguards was to surround some 
respectable woman and tear her clothes off her back. 

I n 184!) Bartholomew Fair contained only a dozen gincrerbread- 
stulls. In 1850 the lord mayor, quietly walking to Smithfield 
proclaiincd the fair for the last time. In 1855 the form of 
Jiruelafnation, done for the last five times by deputy, ceased to be 
observed. _ The single relic of the great fair is an annual fee of 
three shillings and sixpence paid by the city to the rector of St. 
Bart holomew the Great. And thus passed away an observance 
which had its day, and which served its end, and which died out 
naturally when its day was over. 

In the earlier days all the great fairs were almost identical in 
their inaiti leatures. Yet in course of time as the fairs lost their 
UHofulnesH they developed picturesque idiosyncrasies. Edmonton 
Statute Fair, for example, became the most profoundly useless 
of them all. It was a combination of three fairs in one, all 
“ uumixed,” says Mr. H. H. Horne, with the sale of pigs, cattle, 
or ‘ biiHcr matter nothing of the least utility or permanent 
value was to bo found there, everything being of the most 


OHtcuitatioufl gorgeous finery, gilt and painted trumpery, and 
gr<)tos(pio absurdity.” Of course he is speaking of the fair as it 
appeared in his own boyhood. Of Greenwich Fair the same 
authority reports that it had many striking peculiarities, besides 
ihih usual number of large shows. First there was the noble old 
hospital and the frequent presence of old pensioners in their 
(plaint old-fashioned sombre uniform of navy blue, with the 
thrcH‘-(*ornered cocked hat, knee-breeches, and square-toed shoes 
with huge plated buckles. The other great feature was the 
( h-own and Anchor” booth, which, varying its size at different 
fairs, invarial)ly put forth its utmost magnitude and its fullest 
splendorH for Greenwich Fair. 
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tionH. I’horo you might see piles on piles of axe-, hoe-, fork-, 
niKe-, ami spade-handles ; also handles for smiths’ and carpenters’ 
hamiuers ; also tires and spokes for cart-wheels, window-frames 
whoolbarrows, and dense arrays of field-gates, hurdles, and fences’. 

_ I he Loiulon frost fairs which resulted from the occasional 
Irwziiifg over of the river Thames had a character and individu- 
ality of their own. One of the most remarkable of these was 
that ludd in the winter of 1683-4, when the frost lasted without 
tnomiuit’B cessation from early in December to February 4. 
llie Tluin\es was congealed into a solid mass of ice, eleven inches 
in thic*kneHH. A new city sprang into existence on the river. A 
cHHUeinporaneonB print has the following legend: 

^;A W()NI).ERPUL FAIR, or a FAIR OF WONDERS; 
being a new and true Illustration and Description of the several 
tluiigH ueted and done on the river Thames in the time of the 
terrilde frost, which began at the beginning of December, 
and continued till the 4th of February, and held on with 
.suidi violence that men and beasts, coaches and sledges, went 
eonimon thereon. There was also a street of boothes, built from 
the Temple to South-wark, where was sold all sorts of goods; 
there likewise were bulls baited, a fox hunted, and an ox roasted 
wiude, and many other strange things, as the Mapp and Descrip- 
tion doth plainly shew.” 

Tliis fair was known as the Blanket Fair, from the fact that 
the booths wore formed of blankets, a fact celebrated in a dog- 
gerel hnllad of the day which anticipates a famous conceit of 
CbildHrnith’B : 


Tiiko Babel, this fair’s not built with brick or stone, 
Though here, I believe, is a great confusion. 

Now blankets are forced a double duty to pay, 

As beds all the night, and for houses all day. 


The booths supplied every conceivable kind of commodity, 
Huch UH goldsmiths’ work, books, toys, cutlery, ornaments, and 
rufroHhmciJtH, for which they charged exorbitant prices, a fact 
tho rhyming historians of the scene have not failed duly to 
chronicle : 

And such a fair I never yet came near, 

"Where shop-rents were so cheap and goods so clear. 


LlatidafiP has tho greatest fair in Wales 
origin back lo the first century of the ‘ 

most nrosporouH period of its career it was prolonged for many 
days ’ Mo?ik8 anhaymon flocked to from many mik^^ 
Ifiandalf churchyard was one so'eno of buying and se g, 
tents and booths. Nowadays booths are not set up in tne 
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chureliyard, but they occupy the streets of the decayed cathe- 
dral city, even to the very walls of the bishop’s palace. This 
fair legally commences on Whit Monday, which is the greatest 
of Welsh feasts, and lasts until Wednesday, But in point of fact 
the revels commence with Whitsunday. 

ISTo cries of hawkers rend the air, but a thriving trade is done 
in oranges, nuts, and gingerbread, all the same. Keepers of 
shows surreptitiously take pence and pass people quietly into 
their tents to see the African serpents, the wax-works, and the 
rest. As the hours pass, matters grow worse. After dusk, the 
beer begins to flow, and with the falling darkness the license 
becomes greater. At midnight there are uncountable crowds 
on the scene. The following morning the fair ostensibly begins ,* 
before noon it is roaring with bustle ; Punch and Judy squeak; 
hawkers howl; exhibitors of curiosities bawl at the highest 
pitch of their voices. There are curiosities enough here, — fat 
women, living skeletons, wax-works, pygmies, giants, performing 
dogs and monkeys, an endless array of idle and profitless diver- 
sions. Merry-go-rounds whirl their laughing, shrieking freight 
through the air, — warranted to make you sea-sick for a penny.” 
Shooting-galleries, and even perambulating photograph-galleries, 
are there. 

The pre-eminently great fair in Ireland was that held at Don- 
nybrook, a village a few miles outside of Dublin. The familiar 
song which makes the “ shillelah” the all-in-all of the fair belongs 
to a traditionary period. “ A few fights and broken heads,” says 
Mr. Horne, “ inseparable from all English as well as Irish fairs, 
of course always took place, but the crowd was too dense to 
allow of much damage being done. There was not only no 
room for ‘science,’ but no room to strike a blow of a real kind 
from the shoulder and ‘ using the toes.’ We saw no blood 
flow.” 

The fair, as to its great shows and booths, was held in a large 
hollow or basin of green grouna, on descending into which you 
found the immediate skirtings occupied by a set of very little, 
very low-roofed, tomb-like booths, where a busy trade was car- 
ried on in fried potatoes, fried sausages, and oysters, cold and 
scalloped. But what amused Mr. Horne most were the scenes 
in the village itself 

‘‘ The houses were all very small, the largest generally rising 
no higher than one floor above the ground-floor rooms, and every 
house being entire!}^ appropriated to the use of the fair-coming 
people. The rooms below were devoted to whiskey-drinking, 
songs, jokes, politeness, and courtship, with a jig in the middle ; 
and very much the same, but with more elaborate and constant 
dancing in the rooms above. Every house presented the same 
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Bvmu\~ym, every house along the whole village : and when you 
mn\K^ to the narrower streets the effect was peculiar and ludh 
< rcuiH in the oxtrenie. For, observe, the rooms being all crowded 
to tlie last man and woman and child they could hold, and the 
^ dancing/ especially above-stairs, being an absolute condition, 
there was no room left for the fiddler. We say there was no 
room left for him, and yet he must be among them. There was 
room for him as a man, be it understood, but not as a fiddler. His 
tdhow required space enough for another man, and this could not 
he afforded. The problem, therefore, was solved by opening the 
window up-stairs : the fiddler sat out upon the window-sill, and 
his elbow worked outside. The effect of this ‘elbow’ playing 
outside the window of every upper floor, sometimes out of both 
up|>er and ground floor, of every house in a whole street, and 
on hoth sides of the way, and playing a similar kind of jig, sur- 
laiHsetl anything of that kind of humor in action it had ever 
Ihhiu my fortune to witness. If that is not merry fun, show 
me what is! The elbows all played so true a time that, if you 
\uii\ not heard a note, you would have known that it was an 
I rlsh jig by the motion of all these jaunty and ‘ knowing’ elbows ! 

a' last word on Donnyhrook shall be devoted to one more 
euBtom, characteristic of the kindliness as well as the humor of 
the nation, wdiich was manifested in a way never seen elsewhere. 
Otu'c every hour or so a large, close-covered police van was 
tlrivim through the ffiir to pick up all the very drunken men 
who were rolling about, unable to govern their emotions. They 
were at once lifted into the van, and here many of them again 
found their logs, and you heard the muffled singing and dull 
thunder of their dancing inside as the philanthropic van passe 
along.” 


Fairlop Oak Festival. The Fairlop oak stood m Eppmg 
Forewt, Essex. Its branches spread three hundred feet, and its 
girth, at throo feet from the ground, was thirty-six feet. Trad - 
tion traced this oak back to the ninth century. It was acei- 
on to in 1805, A p.rt of it ~:i ■» “ 

♦twiiiffrof Rt Pancras New Church in London. The rest ot tne 

tree stood for many years, all trunk and bare dry boughs. o 

a £iJ had ever bLI seen by the oldest ^abitant. It s^ood 
there a colossal skeleton, a monument of dsel^ by tbe^he^^ 

«lay people. ^ _oj. g^id to have been made of 

i^tch to tbit day .«ny fnir-d.y. 
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These fanatics ‘'it^J'i^e^Sve^the hea? and go 

twist their hair so as *0 only a small wrapper 

about either in a state of f^ats of these fanatics 

stained with ochre P Sal in\is “ Land of the 

are fully described by the * . a gome were literally }n- 

Vedas” from personal wsture; others were buried 

terred,” he says, “m an or the legs from the knees 

with the head downward and ^t^e^ leg ^ 

above ground ; one sat on ai . gQ^^e liad a pan of burning 
iron spikes which P^ej®® „|onw in the crowd : while others 

coals on the head and bore ^ ‘do“g ^ of burning embers 

lay prostrate on their bae^s, with a ve of the Five 

on the breast, ^^d ooe wasjerform^^^ the hurn- 

Fires, being seated in the m ^ head One man had an 

fngs^n, pouring its rays “^^f^aSin were planted iron 

iron collar round his “f’^°^/gJ°\ohing®himself on the ground 
spikes.” Sometimes a devotee, ^ 

on his back, places a .^^“^“^^l^d-seed, and then, lying per- 
plants in it some 5 drink, exposes himself to the 

fectly motionless, without food germinates, which is 

heat of day and dews Hindolof a fanatical tem- 

generally about the fourt V „ ^ ^ native instinct ; he trains 
perament takes to such P’^^® , satisfaction as our pugilists and 

himself to them ^^^V^fn^t^eir various forms of gymnastics, 
athletes feel in P’^^fising their ^arm ^^hibitions of the 

and the crowds at the fes pjia^ously and complacently as an 
triumph of soul of the circus. 

Anglo-Saxon assembly witnesses rut, 

Fast-Days. Strictly ®P®?''^^"^^’i!^^en'p^erSr^Th? fasts of 
nenee from food ^ ^e of this character. 

Mohammedans and orthodox d® full meal is permitted 

Catholic and and Catholics are now allowed a 

within the twenty-four _ > evening. Flesh meat is strictly 

very light collation morning ^”d eyeni g throughout the 

forbidden. Days of by the fact that Abstinence 

V 7 pqr^ are distinguished from tast-aaj s vy tu 

from'iesh me«t is th« only ..days of festing or 

Though the English ®»t jSrib.d .s to sating or 

abstinence,” there are no 1 m ^ns P conscience. In 

drinking, the matter bemg eatin<r of flesh on fish-days (i.e., 

the reign of Elizabeth, ’^avsl^was forbidden by statute. 

Wednesdays ^'^days, and Saturd yj^ sovereign. 

Public fast-days uwd to be appo I invasion scare pro- 
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his secretary, intrusted the drawing up of a Fast-Day proclama- 
titni to his messenger. Tiie latter, being a bit of a wag, instead 
of pi'tuimg a stately and pious document, wrote out the follow- 

illg ; 

Having consulted iny Council and learned that none of them 
has an eugageiuent to dine on that day, and feeling fully assured 
that I shall receive no invitation to dine out until the high school 
i^raduatitig exorciBcs begin and field strawberries get down to 
eight a quart, I do hereby appoint Thursday, the 17th day 
tif April, as a day of public humiliation, fasting, and prayer. 
WbiU: the scoff ers in our sister State are holding horse-races, 
iilaying base-ball, and gorging themselves with forbidden food, 
let us thank our stars that wo know when we have enough, and 
tVid grateful for the ciupty stomachs and clear heads we shall 
have the inoniing after. Though I am unable to say what the 
tknincil will do on that day, for myself I shall attend church if 
I t‘au find a minister who will stay long enough to preach to me. 
Ciiveti in the Council chamber,” etc. 

'riie luorisenger, having made a rough draught, copied it on a 
riiiw sheet in an engrossing clerk’s handwriting, and took it to 
the governor, who signed it without reading a line. From here 
llu^ messenger (tarried the ])roclamation down to the secretary 
of state, who tried to affix his signature, but could not do so on 
account of a bad pen. While ho wniitcd for a clerk to bring him 
a lu^x of new pens ho east his eyes down the sheet, discovered 
the unusual ])hrtise(>l()gy 5 and read the document from beginning 
to end. Then ho gave the messenger apiece of his mind, telling 
liiiu it was Inid enough to make light of Fast-Day, but when he 
licgan to trifle with the feelings of the chief magistrate, who 
was also commauder-in-chief of the army, no Stale could endure 
such an out rage, d^he inesseiigcir argued that it was nothing but 
an April joke, and the bigger the man it hit the better the joke 
was ddiis remark led the secretary to look at his calendar, and 
wlum hi^ found it was April 1 he forgave the messenger, who 
retained Ids job through the administration. 


February, (l^’rom Lat. februare, to “ expiate” or “purify, 
ImciuiHi) the Uoiuan foetmil of puriacation was celebrated in this 
metilh.) 'I’ho month was introduced by Numa into the Roman 
cHlerular as the closing month of the year but in b-O- ^52 ‘Im 
.lecetnvirs cluingod it from tine position and placed it after Jam 
uurvuH thoHocmid month. When Casar i-eforme^^^^^^ 

cuh-mlar (^/. n.) he ordered that each alternate moBth fiom 
liiiiiiiirv on should have thirty-one days, and the intermediate 
monthithirty, with the oxccptio.i ot\Pobruary, whmh was ^ 
thirty days in leap-year and twenty-nine in the other yeais. but 
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Augustus, unwilling that the month named after him should be 
shorter than its predecessor, took a day from February and added 
it to August, and, in order that three months of thirty-one 



Febbxjaky. Pbuning Teees. 


days should not come together, he reversed the lengths of the 
four succeeding months. 

The ancient^^Saxons called this month Sprout-kale, from the 
sprouting of the cabbage at this season. Later it was known as 
Solmonat, or Sun Month, the sun having now returned from the 
low latitudes to its higher course. 

Felicitas, St., patroness of male heirs. Her festival is cele- 
brated on November 23, that of her sons on July 10. According 
to the legend, St. Felicitas was a widow belonging to an illus- 
trious Eo'man family. She had brought up her seven sons in 
the Christian faith, and was herself so eminent for her virtues 
that many were converted through her example. This was in 
the reign of the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; though 
other authorities state that it w^as under Antoninus Pius. When 
the great persecution of the Christians took place she was one 
of the first to be cited before the tribunal of the prefect Publius. 
But she steadily refused to deny Christ and sacrifice to false 
gods. Then the prefect called the sons before him and com- 
manded them to abjure Christ on pain of torments and of death, 
but their mother encouraged them to persevere in resistance. One 
after another they were put to death, on July 10, 173. Janua- 
rius, the eldest, was scourged with leaded thongs ; Felix and 
Philip were beaten with clubs; Sylvanus w^as thrown from a 
rock ; Alexander, Vitalis, and Martial were beheaded. The name 
of Juvenal is in some legends substituted for one or other of 
the sons. During their sufferings the mother stood heroically 
by and ceased not to comfort and encourage them; and when 
they were dead she thanked God that she had given birth to 
sons who had been deemed worthy of paradise. Four months 
later she was tortured in various waj^s, and then beheaded, or. 
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as Bittuo say thrown into a, caldron of boilino' oil In art she is 
ivnroso,Uo(l boo<lcd or veiled as a widow, bearing the martyr’s 
. ^ul acwon>pamed by h son’s. St. felicitas is ire 

liu ntK t on ounded with St. Sympborosa (q. v.), and it is not 

w.w- 'r n' - 'r merely a Christian recrudes- 

ot tlio Jo wihIi story. 

Mother and Hons have each left behind a bewildering number 
of bodies. 1 ope Benedict IX. gave the bodies of three of the 
after saints I iilip, Juvenal, and Felix, to the Bishop of Pader- 
H»i II. .y fourth, Alexander, was translated by Wal- 

itikiiid, to Wildeshusen, in Westphalia. In the 
Micldk) A^^oh the body of St. Felicitas was among the relics poa- 
HosHod by ( ho church ot Minden. So far, so good. But all seven 
id tho bodies ot the sous are shown in the church of St. Stephen 
lit Boiugnu, and the full complement of eight bodies, mother and 
in preserved in Bavaria, in the monastery of Ottobeuren, 
whither they were translated in the ninth Century, and in Italy 
both in the eathodral of Montefiascone and the church of St. 
Jiihn at Ihivia. 

Ai*i*ording to Sausaaye, the bones of all eight were likewise 
ttanslatiMl to Sens, in France. Their loss at the French Eevo- 
lution would have been great!}" to be deplored had not all of 
tlume liuly people left so many replicas of their bodies scattered 
among the churches of Christendom. 


Ferragosto, a relic of the ancient Augustan games which 
still survives locally in Tuscany and the Eoman provinces. It 
is celchratod on tho Ist of August withrusiic games and dances, 
the muHter of* ceremonies being a mummer known for the nonce 
ns FciTugosto, crowned with a cap of gilt paper and bearing a 
bt‘(i«<pult by way of mantle, who personifies the festival. This 
tlgun^ reupi)ears on other rural f^tes, such as May 1 {Calendi 
Mtujijlo), Middjcnt Quaresima), the Epiphany. He 

is usually calked upon to recount the marvellous history of him- 
Hidf and of iiis brother and sister holidays. 

Festspiel of Rothenburg. An annual festival celebrated in 
Itoihenburg in honor of the liberation of the town after its cap- 
turn by 'IMlly during the Thirty Years’ War. 

At that time, and indeed until 1803, Rothenburg was a free 
city. It took an active part in the Peasants’ War of 1525, and 
in the Thirty Years’ War of the following century. It was in 
the course of the latter, in 1631, that the celebrated Tilly ap- 
ta^ared bedbre Rothonburg and demanded its capitulation. Ihis 
citii^ens refused, with the result that the gallant little tmvn 
was besieged and taken. Tilly and his generals proceeded to 
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to load a homit. life in the -wilds of Glenmorchie, Perthshire, 
H u'ro when the ml ran dry and his lamp failed him, he could 
oUnu-t sufficient light from his left hand to guide his right in 
sotting down tho substance of his pious meditations. His fes- 
(0 ^ reputed anniversary of his death, January 9 


Ills name is still attached to the ruins of a chapel, a bed of 
rciek, aiui a holy pool oi' well, at a place called in honor of the 
St rathfillan. The waters of St. Fillan’s Well had peculiar 
m (‘UBes of insanity. The manner in which patients 
treated is thuB described by the minister of the parish in 

lli4d ; 


I he eereitiony w^as performed, after sunset, on the first day 
td the quarter, O. S., and before sunrise next morning. The 
tlijqieri persons were instructed to take three atones from the 
bottom cd tho pool, and, walking three times round each of three 
eiilriis on the hank, throw a atone into each. They were next 
ooiiveyeil to the ruins of St. Fillan’s Chapel, and in a corner 
C'-iditni St, Fillatfs Bed they were laid on their back, and left tied 
all night. If tho next morning they were found loose, the cure 
was doeuu‘d perfect, and thanks returned to the saint. 

The pool is still visited, not by parishioners, for they have no 
faith in its vii-tue, but by ])eople from other and distant localities. 
We havi^ not heard of ai^y being cured; but the prospects of the 
oeremony, (‘specially in a cold winter evening, might be a good 
tvHt. for persons protending insanity.” (New Statistical Account 
of SrothiHil^ vol. X. j). 1088.) 

Armther wndl of St. Fillan is in the county of Eenfrew, which 
from a ro(‘k near the church of Houston and Eillolan. 

''Phis spring spnrtod originally, according to tradition, from the 
top of a hill, hut removed itself to the base of the rock about a 
<|uartt‘r of a tuilo farther south. The minister of the parish 
Hays, towards the end of last century, — 

•* It is still visiled by valetudinary people, especially on the Ist 
of May ami Ist of August. No fewer than seventy persons 
viHite<r it in May and August, 1791. The invalids, whether men, 
wotium, or children, walk or arc carried round the well three 
titnes in a direction deisul (q. that is, from, east to west, ac- 
(‘cirding to the eourso of the sun. They all drink of the water, 
and bathe in it. Those operations are accounted a certain rem- 
ind y for various <iiseases. . . . All the invalids throw a white 
Htorn^ on the saint’s cairn, and leave behind, as tokens of 
confidimeo and gratitude, some rags of linen or woollen cloth. 
The rock on the summit of tho hill formed of itself a chair tor 
the saint, whicdi still remains. Those who complain of rheuma- 
tinm in tli (5 hack must ascend tho hill, sit in the chair, then lie 
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down on their hack and be pulled by the legs to the bottom of 
the hill. This operation is still performed, and reckoned very 
efficacious.” {Old Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. xi. p. 181.) 

Shortly after this account was written the well was filled up 
with stones, to put an end to the superstition. 

One of the most interesting of ancient relics, the Quigrich or 
crosier of St. Fillan, came to light in 1782 in an accidental man- 
ner. An Englishman travelling in the Highlands in that year 
was asked at Killin, on the borders of Loch Tay, if he would 
like to see the Quigrich, — a relic much respected in those parts. 
He was taken to a poor cottage, where, to his amazement, he was 
shown the crook of a crosier made of silver, richly chased with 
delicate cuttings, and jewelled. Besides its interest as an ancient 
relic, the article was intrinsically valuable, for it weighed some 
seven or eight pounds. Ho less remarkable than the discovery 
of so valuable a piece of plate in a poor Highland cottage was 
the history connected with its possession. It was in the hands 
of a descendant of the house of Howe, the hereditary keepers 
of the relic, who in their poverty had not deserted their charge. 
In the fifteenth century a solemn inquisition was held to decide 
where the privilege of the custody of the relic was vested. A 
royal letter of the same century by James HI. confirms it to 
the family of Howe ; and so lately as the year 1734 we find this 
letter produced and recorded in the public register like a title to 
landed property. Though the house of Howe were enabled to 
keep their trust, it was not their good fortune to retain their 
country. The poor cottager emigrated, and took the crosier 
with him, and now, if it still exists, it is somewhere in Canada. 

The conditions under which it was said to have fallen into the 
hands of its hereditary custodiers were indeed sufficient to inspire 
them with a proud tenacity. It was connected wnth the most 
glorious event in the national history. King Eobert the Bruce 
desired that the relics of St. Fillan should be borne before him 
in the field of Bannockburn. Accordingly, the shrine in which 
they were usually contained was placed in the king’s tent. “As 
he was making his prayers, the ease suddenly opened and clapped 
to again. The king’s chaplain, being present, astonished there- 
with, went to the aftar where the case stood, and, finding the arm 
within it, he cried to the king and others that were present, how 
there was a great miracle Tvrought, confessing that he brought 
the empty case to the field, if anjThing chanced to the army 
otherwise than well. The king, very joyful of this miracle, 
passed the remnant of the night in prayer and thanksgiving.” 
Thus speaks Hector Boece ; and the family of Howe asserted 
that their ancestor had been appointed custodier of the relies on 
the field of battle in place of the faithless priest. 
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The ancient bell of the chapel believed to have been St. Fillan’s 
bell eonunued till the beginning of the nineteenth century to lie 
loose on a grave-stone in the churchyard, ready to be used, as 
it occasionally was, in the ceremonial for the cure of lunatics. 
Popular belief asserted that it was useless to attempt to carry it 
away, as it would always return. A curious and covetous Eng- 
lish tourist put this belief to the test, and the bell has never 
since been heard from. 

Filomena, Filumina, or Philomena, St. A supposititious 
virgin martyr who has achieved great popularity in ISiaples, 
Florence, Yenice, and even Paris, where her festival is celebrated 
on August 10. The legend upon which her saintship is based 
is a modern and very curious one. In the year 1802 a tomb 
containing the skeleton of a young female and the mutilated in- 
scription ‘‘ — lumina pax te cum fi — was discovered in the cata- 
comb of Priscilla at Eome. It was transferred to the Lateran. 
A priest in the train of a Neapolitan prelate despatched to con- 
gratulate Pius YII. on his return from Paris begged for some 
relics. The newly discovered treasure was given to him, the 
inscription being filled up and translated as “ Saint Philumena, 
peace be with you.” 

“ Another priest,” says Mrs. Jameson, in her Sacred and 
Legendary Art” (6*. “ whose name is suppressed because of his 

great humility^ was favored by a vision in the broad noonday, in 
which he beheld the glorious virgin Filomena, who was pleased 
to reveal to him that she had suffered death for preferring the 
Christian faith, and her vow of chastity, to the addresses of the 
Emperor, who wished to make her his wife. This vision leaving 
much of her history obscure, a certain young artist, whose name 
is also suppressed, — ^perhaps because of his great humility, — was 
informed in a vision that the Emperor alluded to was Diocletian ,* 
and at the same time the torments and persecutions suffered by 
the Christian virgin Filomena, as well as her wonderful con- 
stancy, were also revealed to him. There were some difficulties 
in the way of the Emperor Diocletian, which inclines the writer 
of the historical account to adopt the opinion that the young 
artist in his vision may have made a mistake, and that the 
Emperor may have been his colleague, Maximian. The facts, 
however, now admitted of no doubt ; and the relics were carried 
by the priest Francesco da Lucia to Naples ; they were enclosed 
in a case of wood resembling in form the human body. This 
figure was habited in a petticoat of white satin, and over it a 
crimson tunic, after the Greek fashion ; the face was painted to 
represent nature ; a garland of flowers was placed on the head, 
and in the hands a lily and a javelin with the point reversed, to 
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express her purity and her martyrdom ; then she was laid in a 
half-sitting posture in a sarcophagus, of which the sides were 
glass ; and after lying for some time in state, in the chapel of 
the Torres family in the church of Saint Angiolo, she was car- 
ried in procession to Magnano, a little town about twenty miles 
from Naples, amid the acclamations of the people, working 
many and surprising miracles by the way. Such is the legend 
of St. Filomena, and such the authority on which she has become 
one of the most fashionable saints in Italy. Jewels to the value 
of many thousand crowns have been offered at her shrine, and 
solemnly placed round the neck of her image, or suspended to 
her girdle.'’ 

The cult of St. Filomena received a great impetus from the 
famous Jean Marie Baptiste Yianney (1786-1859), the cure of 
Ars, in France, who seems to have taken her as a symbol of the 
ideal woman. The good cure established her worship at Ars 
with great enthusiasm, and was persuaded that she did great 
things for him and for everybody whom he recommended to her. 
One of the most freq[uent miracles which he wrought through 
her intercession was a repetition of the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, with the fishes left out. He would turn a small quan- 
tity of meal into an enormous number of loaves. A fine church 
dedicated to St. Philomena in Ars preserves the memory alike of 
the saint and of her saintly worshipper. 

First-Born, Ransom of the. Among the Jews the first-born 
son in every family was solemnly consecrated to the Supreme 
Being who had spared the Jews while he destroyed the first-born 
of the Egyptians. Hence a priest or descendant of Aaron visited 
the household on the thirtieth day after the birth, and, seizing 
the child, made a feint of carrying it off ; but it was invariably 
ransomed by the father for such sum as seemed adequate to bis 
means. In'^case the father, however, died before the thirtieth 
day, the widow was not obliged to pay the ransom. She merely 
hung around the infant’s neck a little plate of silver on which 
were engraved words indicating that he had not been ransomed 
and that he belonged to the great Sacrificator. He was obliged 
to ransom himself when he came of age. 

First-Foot. In the folk-lore of Great Britain, the first person 
who steps across the threshold on Christmas or New Tear, also 
the first person met on certain occasions. Good or ill luck is 
supposed to follow according to the personality of the first-foot. 

In the north of England it is ill luck for an inmate to go forth 
from a house on New Year till some one has entered it, and good 
luck or ill luck for the year depends on whether man or woman 
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011 tern fimt. I ii Lancashire a light-haired man is as unlucky as 
a wtiuui!!, and it has oven become a special calling for dark- 
fiivored men to hire tdiemselves out for liquor and an alms to 
** take the New Year in.” In Worcestershire luck is insured by 
laying liaiulH on the first carol-singer who presents himself at 
t!ie tront tloor, leading luni through the house, and letting him 
out at the ba(‘k. 

At Liley, England, on Christmas morning before break of day 
tiiere existed tunuerly the greatest uproar, by numbers of boys 
going round from house to house, rapping at every door, and 
roaring out, “ I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy new 
year,” which words were vocifoiated again and again till the 
liiiiilly awoke and admitted the clamorous visitor, — who, if be 
weri' the /frxf, was treated with money or cheese and ginger- 
lireatl, which were also distributed, but less liberally, to subse- 
quent viHitors. No })evsons (boys excepted) ever presumed to go 
out of doors till the threshold had been consecrated by the 
entraiici* of a male. Females had no part in this matter, and 
if a damsel lovely as an angel entered first, her fair form was 
viewed with horror as an imago of death. (Cole: Antiquities 
of Fiieif, 1H2H, p. 137.) 

In Siudlitdd, a male must he the first to enter a house on the 
tuorning of lugh (Uiristmas Day and New Year’s Day; but there 
in no (list inct ion as to eom})lexion or color of hair. In the houses 
<if the mon‘ opulent manufacturers, these first admissions are 
often accMirdcd to choirs of workpeople, who, as “ waits,” proceed 
at an cnrlv hour and sing before the houses of their employers 
aiul fritnnis Christmas carols and hymns, always commencing 
with that beautiful composiliou, — 

C-hri.HtiaiiH, awake, Haliitc the happy morn 

\Vh(*nH»ii the Saviour of mankind was horn. 


On tvxpn‘ssing their good wishes to the inmates, they are gen- 
orailv riuvardcd with something warm and occasionally with a 

iiociuuary prosent. ^ x ^ 

Amt mg the class called ^‘respectable, but not manufacturers, 
a niH'viitiis arrans'oinem. iH often made,— that a boy, the son ol a 
fi-mmi. ^lall come and be first admitted, receiving for his good 
winlifH a ( 'liriHtmaH-box of sixpence or a shilling. The houses 
of tin- artisans and poor are successively besieged by a nosi 
(jamins, who, soon after midnight, spread themselves over ty 
town, shouting at the doors, and through key-holes, as follows. 


Au winh ya a murry Chrismas, 
A, ’uppV new year, 

A poekit ‘full of money 
An’ a cellar full o' beer. 
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God bless the maester of this ^ouse, 

The mistriss all-so, 

An’ all the little childmn 
That round the table go. 

A apple, a pear, a plom, an’ a cherry ; 

A sup o’ good ale mak’ a man murry. 

The same house will not admit a second boy. One is sufficient 
to protect it from any ill luck that might otherwise happen. A 
penny is the usual gratuity for this service. {^Notes and Queries^ 
Third Series, vol. v. p. 395.) 

In Scotland hrst-footirig used to be a far more complicated 
affair than in England, involving hot pint, — z.e., spiced ale and 
spirits, — cakes, short-bread, and what not; to say nothing of a 
more tender interpretation of the custom, when the first-comer 
by prearrangement met his sweetheart and obtained the privi- 
lege of a kiss as her first-foot. Often it w^as the maiden who 
made the first advances. If she had reason to believe that some 
likely lad looked kindly upon her, she would coax him to be her 
first-foot on New Year’s morning, and the hint when accepted 
generally ended by a marriage on some succeeding New Year’s 
Day. In Edinburgh even to this day domestic servants invite 
their sweethearts to be their first-foot — for good luck, and, if 
need be, for marriage. The hour of visit of the first-foot was as 
near as possible just after midnight. In some instances parties 
of young men would visit a bouse where there were several 
young girls, when a carousal would take place, with drinking, 
eating, singing, and dancing, and sometimes a fight at the end 
between jealous rivals. 

The family visited of course expected some one to be their 
first-foot, and had made preparations accordingly in the shape 
of refreshments. Sometimes the household were aroused by the 
visitor, sometimes only the juvenile femininity who happened to 
be his object. 

The whiskey-bottle has nowadays entirely superseded the more 
picturesque, but probably hardly less intoxicating, hot pint. The 
reason for both is the same. Everywhere it seems to have been 
considered most important for luck in the coming year to the 
family on which he calls that the first-foot should not make his 
entry empty-handed. Another analogous superstition is that 
nothing must be carried out of a house in the morning of the 
new 3'ear till something has been brought in. Sometimes in 
addition or in lieu of his whiskey-bottle the first-foot carries 
short-bread, oatcakes, or sowens, — the latter being a concoc- 
tion made from the husks of oats, which are allowed to steep 
till they become sour. The sowens is frequently sprinkled for 
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good luck on the doors and windows of the house visited, with 
a brush similar to that used by white washers. 

Besides ISTew Year’s Day and Old Yule there were other occa- 
sions when some attention was paid to the first person met, and 
omens were di awn regarding the fortune or misfortune which he 
or she boded to any particular enterprise in hand, as, for instance, 
when going to or from a wedding, when taking a child to church 
to be baptized, when taking the first yoking of oxen to plough 
in spring, or when going fishing or fowling. The following class 
of persons were considered lucky first-footers: friends, neigh- 
bors, and all well-wishers, a kind man, a good mar>, a sweetheart, 
people who spread out their feet, those born with their feet fore- 
most, a man on horseback, a man with a horse and cart. The 
list of persons unlucky as first-footers is much larger, and com- 
prises deformed people and criminals, red-headed people, and 
women in general, though there are gradations of unluckiness 
attached to different women. 

First-foot was a term also applied in Scotland to the winner in 
the race known as “ running the braize, which was an old wedding 
custom. The bridal party would return from kirk in the Ibllow- 
ing order: first the fathers of the contracting parties, then the 
newly married couple, behind them the best man and the first 
maid, and the rest in couples as might be mutually arranged. 
When some distance from the young couple’s house, where the 
mother of the groom was waiting, a few of the young men 
would start on a race borne. The one who reached home first 
and announced the completion of the ceremony was presented 
with a bottle of whiskey and a glass, with which he returned to 
meet the marriage procession. The bride was entitled to the 
first drink from the bottle, and all esteemed it an honor to par- 
take of the hospitality of the “firsi-foot,” as the winner was 
called. This custom is but a relic of the Scandinavian usages of 
the earliest ages. 

Flag-Day. June 14, as the anniversary of the adoption of 
the stars and stripes by the Continental Congress in the year 
1777, is observed as a holiday under this name in many of the 
States. In New York it is especially celebrated by the public- 
school children. At nine o’clock in the morning every school 
raises a flag on its roof. The principal then gives a lecture to 
the pupils on the origin, history, and significance of the flag. 

The first recognition of Fiao;-Day by the New York schools 
was on June 14^ 1889, when Professor George Bolch, the head 
of a free kindergarten for the poor, established the custom, 
after which it was adopted by the Board of Education. The 
American Guard, composed of pupils of the public schools, is an 

28 
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outgrowth of the patriotism instilled in youthful minds by the 
observance of Flag-Day. 

In Chicago Flag-Day is observed on the less logical date of 
October 31. 

Flagellants. A sect of fanatics who stax*ted in Perugia in 
1260, flourished for a brief while in Italy, and were almost for- 
gotten, when the ravages of the Black Plague in Europe (1347- 
1349) caused their revival, appearing first in Magdeburg in 1349. 
Penetrated with the belief that their sins had called down the 
vengeance of heaven, vast processions of penitents passed 
through the streets, armed with scourges, lashing themselves 
and one another until the blood gushed out.” They marched 
with torches and banners, at night, in the winter, and penetrated 
into the solitudes of mountain and forest. The penance was 
repeated twice a day, — morning and evening, — and continued for 
thirty-three days and a half, in memory of Christ's earthly life. 

The greatest enthusiasm was excited on their behalf through- 
out Germany. It often happened that after they had lashed 
themselves in the churches they were entertained in the market- 
place. A band of Flagellants came over to England and operated 
freely on themselves in the streets of London. The practical 
English mind, however, could not discover the use of such an 
extended penance, and it is stated that the Flagellants did not 
succeed in making a single convert in England. 

Clement lY. and succeeding pontiffs issued bulls against them, 
and they were condemned by the Council of Constance in 1414. 

Flitting-Day. The name given in Scotland to the 25th of May, 
which, as the Whitsunday term, Old Style, is the day for renewing 
old leases or making new ones. The Scotch generally lease their 
houses by the year, and are thus at every twelve-month's end 
able to shift their place of abode. Accordingly, every Candle- 
mas a Scotch family gets an opportunity of considering whether 
it will, in the language of the country, sit or flit. The landlord 
or his agent calls to learn the decision on this point; and if 
“flit” is the resolution, he takes measures by advertising to 
obtain a new tenant. The two or three days following upon the 
Purification, therefore, become distinguished by a feathering of 
the streets with boards projected from the windows, intimating 
“A House to Let.” (Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 679.) 

Floralia or Florales Ludi. Ancient Eoman games in honor 
of Flora, the goddess of flowers, which lasted five days, from 
April 28 to May 2. Tradition assigned their institution to 
Eomuius. Pliny refers it to the command of an oracle in the 
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Sibylline books in 238 b.c., but we have little authentic informa- 
tion about it till the observance was restored some sixty years 
later by the Dodile Servilius, acting under orders of the Senate, 
because the biulB and blossoms of that year (173 b.c.) had suf- 
fered from the inclemency of the weather. Flora, according to 
the received tradition, was a courtesan, and left to the city wealth 
acquired by her profligacy. Hence gross and unbridled licen- 
tiouHneBB characterized her feast. At the attendant theatrical 
exhibitions aetresHCs were required to appear naked on the stage 
and to amuse the people with indecent gestures and dances. The 
last day was devoted to a beast-hunt in the Circus, but there 
were no races. It is probable that the Ploralia were originally 
rural festivals observed both in Italy and in Greece, which be- 
came corrupted after their introduction into towns, and this may 
have accounted for the uncomplimentary story of the goddess 
Flora, with whose worship the celebration had then come to be 
connected, 

For some reason or other, the garden in classical myth and 
literature was redolent of associations the reverse of fragrant, 
PriapuH, of evil repute, was its presiding deity. It gave its 
name to the most sensual and unmanly of the ancient schools of 
philosophy, as is iinjilied in Praod’s familiar lines on St. Paul 
preaching at Athens: 

And the fair garden’s rose-encircled child 

Biniled unbelief, and shuddered as he smiled. 


Flowers, Battle of. One of the most beautiful of the Car- 
nival ceremenials. This is still seen at its best in Nice, where 
the custom origimittHl. It is the correct thing for as many of 
the inhabitants as can get a vehicle of any sort to drive up and 
down the Fromomi<le dcs Anglais for several hours, greeting 
their ac(|uaintanc<‘H as they pass by dashing a bunch of flowers 
in their faces,-— a salutation which ‘is immediately returned with 
interest. Tliose bou(|uetH generally fall wide of the mark they 
are aimed at, and are pi(d<ed up by a swarm of boys, who rush 
in and out between the (‘arriages on purpose to catch the falling 
posies, wliich they immediately sell to some one else for any 
price they can command, usually a pretty steep one. It is one 
of the rules of the game that all the carriages are decorated. 
But flowers in Nice are rare, and, although you may now and 
then BOO a carriage wreatlusl with mimosa and camellias, or 
smothered in violets even to the spokes of the wheels, it is only 
the wealthy who can command such luxuries, and the poorer 
edasses content themselves with a few green leaves and simple 
floral decorations j or, more usually, they surround the equipage 
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with what might be called a pinafore of white calico, adorned 
with strips of colored calico sewed on at intervals all over it. 
To and fro pass the carriages with unwearied diligence, tossing 
bouquets from hand to hand as if the occupants were playing 
ball. ITow and then the line is broken by a horseman in some 
masquerade, and maskers also mingle among the spectators on 
the sidewalk. 

Battles of flowers dissociated from the Carnival time are now 
frequently celebrated in April, May, or June at many places 
on the continent of Europe and in England, A famous one is 
that at Yentnor, in the Isle of Wight, during the entire first week 
in April. Flags and bunting adorn most of the streets and roads 
in and about Yentnor, and grand stands are erected at convenient 
spots whence the procession can be viewed. The grounds of the 
Boyal Hotel are used for the battle-ground. The week’s festivi- 
ties close with the distribution of prizes to the best decorated 
carriages in the procession, and a grand ball in the evening. 

Flower- Sermons. At two churches in London, one that of 
St. James, Mitre Court, Aldgate, the other that of St. Katherine 
Cree, Leadenhall, it is the custom on the evening of Whitsun 
Tuesday for the pastor to preach a sermon from a text having 
special reference to flowers. This is known as the Flower-Ser- 
mon. The most popular was also the one first instituted, that at 
St. Katherine Cree, where the custom was begun by the rector, 
Eev. Dr. W. M. Whittemore, in the year 1853. “ I thought,” he 
explained, “that it would be a good opportunity of leading our 
youthful hearers to a closer contemplation of G-od’s wisdom and 
love as manifested by the beautiful and fragrant flowers which 
He scatters around in such rich profusion.” On this occasion 
offerings of flowers adorn the pillars and the pulpit, and every 
young person attending the service is requested to carry a bou- 
quet. Moncure D. Conway has given us in Har^pefs Monthly^ 
vol. xlii. p. 902, an account of the Flower-Sermon as he heard it 
preached in St. Katherine in 1870. “In some respects,” he says, 
“the display of flowers was disappointing. Bouquets were 
attached to the pillars, and one or two were on the pulpit ; but 
the floral decorations of the church were stinted. It had been 
advertised, ^ Each young person attending this special service is 
requested to carry a bouquet of flowers but flowers in London 
are luxuries, and the people who dwell around St. Katherine 
Cree are ail poor. Yet a goodly number of those who came 
brought flowers, many wearing them in their bonnets or coats. 
Occasionally a smile passed as some ladies of uncertain age came 
in, bearing particularly large and aggressive nosegays, which 
seemed to assert that they were the youngest of the ‘young 
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porsonf*’ raontioTHMl in the hand-bilk. But to most of those who 
catno the ooonsum had evidently a deeper and more serious 
lueunini;. . . . 1 lien canio in the children, with their radiant 
siuisluny hair, atui diamond eyes, each waving his or her 
tlowor like a banner of childhood. 

“ At len, 1^:111 the vast congregation is still, the organ greets us 
with a cheortul voluntary, and the service begins. It opens with 
a hymn sung to the tunc of ' Hampton 

‘^Spanni to another spring, 

^ Wt‘ raiso our grateful songs : 

’Tin pUniHtuit, Lord, thy praise to sing, 

For praise to thee belongs. 

‘*Ten thousand ditferent flowers 
To thee sweet offerings bear, 

And tuneful birds, in shady bowers, 

Warble thy tender care. 

* * # * * * 

** While eartli itself decays, 

Our souls can never die; 

Prepare them all to sing thy praise 
In lu‘tter songs on high I 

All join in the Hinging; every tongue is loosed; the old walls 
fairly blossnin with Juliilant notes. The old organ catches the 
iitHpi ration, and breaks out into glad peals that must have sur- 
prised itst‘lf. 'fheu follow the intoned psalms, set to the music 
of 'I'aUis.-— groat musics, now sobbing with penitence, now lumi- 
rmuK as witli light breaking through clouds. What psalms aro 
these for tlu‘ poor of London to Hiiig and hear? 'The mountains 
shall bring pcaci'. to the people, and the little bills, byrighteous- 
m‘HH. He shall judge the poor of the people, he shall save the 
eluldren of the mu'dy, and slmll break in pieces the oppressor.’ 
‘He shall come <lowt\ like rain on the mown grass.’ 'The earth 
Is natistied with the fruit of thy works.’ 'The trees of the Lord 
are full of sap ; tlu^ <*edarH of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; 
whiu’t^ tlie birds make their nests.’ ' He appointed the moon for 
Htnisons; the sun knoweth his going down.’ '0 Lord, how 
ttuinifold are thy works! iti wisdom hast thou made them all: 
the i^arth is full of thy riches.’ Thus sang these poor people. 

came, most ot‘ them, from dens of poverty and toil, from 
hopelesstu‘SS aud [lain ; but the little optimists of nature, the 
(lowiirs, had touched tlicin, and they sang as if there were not a 
woo nor a want in tho earth. ... 

“'I’he iiroacher of the <iccaHion was tho Eev. Dr. Whittemor^ 
w<dl known as tho editor of the juvenile periodicals Sunshine and 
Gnhifti flours, aud for many writings for the young, a tall, large, 
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and handsome man, with a broad, genial face, and an amount of 
humor and vlvaeitj in him whi«‘h find themselves antler a Inmhel 
in sombre St. James s, where he usuidlj preaehesj’ 

Fools, Feast of. This was the general name for a sorii's of 
burlesque feBti%'als whieh are saitl to have been introduf‘ed iniu 
the Christian Cliureh by Theo|ihyluet, Pntriartdi of i*omHtanti- 
nople. They were obviiinsly reeruileseenees of the ancdent 
Homan Fesfa Stultoniim Ileginning <m Christmas with the 
Feast of the Ass [q. i\), whieh was a day of geneml rejoieing, 
t!ie chief lu.didaya iti the season were given un res|ieelively in 
various ranks of the lower clergy <ir ehundi otlleials. 'finis" He. 
Ste{)hen*H Day was sneeially reserved f<ir the deaetms, the Cir» 
cumeisi<in for priests, I nnoeents* Day for the ehtdr- hoys, F|ii|ihany 
ft>r the Hulideaeons, etc. 

The Ceremonies wert^ substantially the same nn all tlieso oeea-' 
aions. 

In catinsiral idiurehes in France and Italy a hisheqi and an 
archbishop of thnls were elected, I'he election was coidlrnied 
with much biitrininery, a caricature of tirdinatiiin. Ttom the 
pseudo-prtdati'** were vestetl ami gave solemn heiiedicfion to 
the people, holdiriif pastoral sfatf or arclue|*iseopal er^tsier. Hut. 
in exempt churches churches depending imtnediately on 

the Holy Hee|a Hnpii Fatmirum or Ihqie of Fools was ehii.sen, 
amitist similar luifTMonery, and was invested with the Diipal 
insiiijnia, 

These pontiffs were assisted by the cdergy. Priimta amt clerks 
performed all manner of impieties ilurtng the iiivme fiervice, 



some miiskecl, or willi tliinr tio'es painUsf others rlrc«<twd m 
Wfuiieii, danciiiif in the rleor and singing obscene '‘ftjti 

deacons and unbdf^arsim^ ile cakes and sausages at ihi-. aiiar, 
played ciinis aiel on g, and liuriied iheir old m f,|o^ 
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MHiBera with which they incensed the host and the book of the 
(tospels. 

After the mass was ended, every one ran, jumped, and danced 
about the church ; some stripped themselves naked and were 
drawn about the streets in a manure-cart and pelted the people 
with dung. At intervals the cart stopped, and those within 
cvokiHl laughter hv' their indecent postures. 

IWloth, d< >ctor of theology of Paris, in 1182 wrote that during 
Christinas four dunces took place in the churches, — one of the 
deacons, another of the priests, a third of the choir-boys, and 
a fourth of the subdeacons ; that in some churches at this time 
hiahops and archbishops joined in the revel, and played dice, ball, 
tennis, and other games;* that they danced and made merriment 
for their clergy in their cathedrals, and in the monasteries before 
the monks, and that this diversion was known as the Liberty 
of December. 

From a complaint addressed by Mathurin de Ncuro to Gas- 
sendi in ld45 it would appear that even at that date Holy 
Innocents' Day was celebrated in some French monasteries with 
a license that allied it to the Feast of Fools and the ancient 
Itoman Saturnalia. ‘‘ Never,” says he, “did pagans solemnize 
with Hucdi extravagance their superstitious festivals as the Feast 
of the Innocents is cele- 
brated at Antibes by 
the ( k u-deliers. N either 
tht^ Religious nor the 
(luardiarm go to the 
choir that day. The 
lay brothers, tlie cab- 
bage cutters, thoHo who 
work in the kitchen, 
and tliose who till the 
gardens, oc<*upy their 
nlacim in the church. 

They don the sacer- 
dotal garments reverse 
Hide out. They hold Hxtmors of the Fkast of fools. 

in their hands hooks . 

turned upside <iown, and pretend to read them through spoctaclos 
in which for glass have been substituted bits of orango-pecl, 
whitdi make them look so hideous and alarming that one mimt 
them to believe it, especially after they have blown into the 
tHmsers whitdi they carry, insomuc.h that their faces are covered 
witli ashes. They do riot sing hymns, or psalms, or masses, as 
m customary; they mutter confused words, and utter cries as 
foormh, disagreeable, and discordant as those of a troop of grunt- 
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of December, on the Sabbath day wee rested, and on Munday 
we sounded the Harbour, and found it a very good Harbour for 
oui* shipping, we marched also into the Land, and found divers 
come fields, and little running brookes. a place very good for 
situation, so we returned to our Ship againe with good newes 
to the rest of our people, which did much comfort their hearts.” 

How, if the 6th of December was Wednesday, the 10th must 
have been Sunday. It has been pointed out, therefore, that the 
English printers must have misj)laced the period, which should 
have come after Saturday. Change the comma after Saturday 
to a period, and the proper reading is restored. The 10th of 
December is made to be the date of Sunday, as it was. 

The Old Colony Club of Plymouth, in the year 1769, reading 
Mourt with the erroneous punctuation which made Saturday 
the 10th, of course imagined that Monday was the 12th, and, 
adding ten days for difference of the Old and Hew Styles, called 
F'orefathers’ Day the 22d. Hence a little comma is responsible 
for setting the sons of Hew England, the world over, to eating 
their anniversary banquets on the 22d instead of the 21st of 
December. 

But was the sounding of the harbor and marching into the 
land and finding divers come fields by the exploring party on the 
21st of December the “landing of the Pilgrims” associated with 
the tradition of the rock ? (See Plymouth Rock.) The tradi- 
tion of the landing comes from Elder Thomas Faunce, who in 
1741, being then ninety-one years old, came to remonstrate 
against any injury to the rock from the building of a wharf. 
Elder Faunce had heard the story from the first "planters, and 
it was transmitted through Mrs. White, who died in 1810, ninety- 
five years old, and Deacon Ephraim Spooner, who died in 1818, 
at the age of eighty-three. It is certainly more probable that 
the tradition of the landing would refer to that of the debarka- 
tion of the whole company and the beginning of the settlement 
than to that of a few explorers seeking a promising site for 
settlement. The great day in raemorj’ would certainly be that 
when the company came ashore on a spot already chosen, and 
planted their home in a new world. 

How, that great day occurred much later. The little party 
of seventeen seem to have hurried back to the Mayfiower lying 
in the Cape Cod harbor, twenty-six miles away. On the 25th 
of December, Hew Style, the ship started southward, and next 
day she anchored between Plymouth and Clark’s Island. On 
the 28th and 29th there were further explorations, and, after 
hesitating in the choice between two places, on Wednesday, the 
30th, it was decided to settle upon the present site of Plymouth. 
But not until Monday, the 4th of January, 1621, was there a 
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Arbibi, \n XT nibria, in 1182. His father was a rich wool-merchant 
in lus youth Francis was of a ^ay disposition and fond of pleas- 
ure.^ ^ lie fought in a war which broke out between Perugia and 
Abbihi, was taken prisoner, and was incarcerated in a dungeon for 
a year. He subsequently became very ill, and his thoughts turned 
tawardB a religious life. He gave alms to the poor, and began 
to ilevote himself to the repairing of churches. He was thought 
by his family to be insane, and his father took him to the bishop, 
in whose presence Francis declared that henceforward he had 
no father, save his Father in heaven. Adopting a coarse brown 
mbe, he devoted himself to the care of the poor and sick and to 
preaching. He soon gained followers, and founded an order 
which alter some delay gained the approval of Pope Innocent 
U P Ho called his order “ Fratri Minori,” and established a rule 
with throe vows, of poverty, chastity, and obedience. In 1219 
Ht. Fraiicis went to preach to the Mohammedans; he was taken 
befare the Sultan, and he offered to enter a fire with the priests 
of iHlam to prove the truth of his creed. The Sultan sent him 
back to Italy. It was said that on his return to Assisi he be- 
ludd a viBion of the crucifixion, and ever afterwards bore the 
stigmata of nails on his hands and feet and a wound in his 
sicic. He died on October 4, 1226, and was buried by his own 
recpieHt among malefactoi'S outside the walls of his native city. 
Ten years later the church of San Fi^ancesco was built in his 
honor, and his body was removed thither on March 25, 1230. It 
is believed that the body still remains here, standing upright in 
a subterraneous vault under the high altar of the chapel in the 
middle of this spacious church. Some authorities assert that 
his heart and bowels, according to his desire, were taken out and 
hud under the altar which bears his name in the Portiuncula, 
But others deny that any division was made. Blood^ from the 
stigma on his side is kept in the cathedral at Eecanati. 

There arc nuiuborloss legends connected with St. Francis, 
whicli form the subjects of numerous picture.^. Many of them 
are illuHtrativo of the saint’s love for the lower animals. The 
marriage of St. Francis with the Lady Poverty, or with three 
maidens rcpi’osonting Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, is also 
a subject often met with in art. 


Francis Xavier, St. (1506-1552), patron saint and apostle of 
India, and one of the greatest names in the history of missionary 
mitorpriso. His festival is celebrated on December 3 though he 
died on December 2. A member of a noble faimly of ^^v^’ 
St. Francis was born at the ancestral castle of Xavier At tbe 
age of twenty he became professor of philosophy at Beauvais. 
Among his pupils was Ignatius Loyola, who gradually gained 
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a great iaflaence over him and induced him to enter the religious 
life, and he became a member of the Society of Jesus which 
Loyola founded. He was sent by Loyola to India, whence he 
travelled to Japan. Many miracles are said to have been worked 
by him, and he made many converts. He died while on bis way 
to China, on the island of Sanchan. His body was interred on 
the shore, but was later taken to Goa and placed in the college 
of St. Paul on March 15, 1554. On the occasion of this transla- 
tion several blind persons recovered their sight and others were 
healed of long-standing diseases. He was beatified by Paul Y. 
in 1554, and canonized by Gregory XY. in 1662. In 1774, by 
order of King John Y. of Portugal, the Archbishop of Goa, 
attended by the local dignitaries, performed a visitation of the 
relics of St. Francis Xavier. The body was found without the 
least bad odor, the face, breast, hands, and feet having suffered 
no corruption whatever, and seemed environed with a shining 
brightness. 

Freeman^s March. An absurd custom which until the 
middle of the nineteenth century was annually performed on 
St. Mark’s Day (April 25) at Alnwick, in Northumberland, Eng- 
land. It is said to date from April 25, 1209, when King John, 
attempting to ride across Alnwick Moor, then the Forest of 
Aidon, fell with his horse into a bog, where he stuck so fast that 
he was with difficulty rescued by hia attendants. In high dud- 
geon he inserted into the city charter, by way both of memenio 
and of punishment, a clause that for the future all new-created 
freemen should on St. Mark’s Day pass on foot through that 
bog, which hence became known as the Freeman’s Y^eli. The 
townspeople entered into the humor of the thing, and in course 
of time, in proportion as the new-made freemen were more or 
less popular, the passage was made more or less difficult. A 
small rill of water was kept dammed up for a day or two pre- 
vious to the ceremony, by means of which the bog could be so 
thoroughl}’ liquefied that a middle-sized man would find himself 
chin deep in mud and water in wading through it. Besides 
this, holes and trenches were not infrequently dug. Conse- 
quently the freemen often found themselves in imminent danger 
of suffocation, 

‘‘Early in the morning of St. Mark’s Day the houses of the 
new freemen are distinguished by a holly-tree planted before each 
door, as the signal for their friends to assemble and make merry 
with them. About eight o’clock the candidates for the franchise, 
being mounted on horseback and armed with swords, assemble 
in the market-place, where they are joined by the chamberlain 
and bailiff of the Duke of Northumberland, attended by two 
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„vv.^vAna p.avalcade, march to the o-nidance 



f the moorgrieves sons of the oldest free- 

11 they reach the ceremonial well On the signal 

lan have the honor w each being allowed to 

eing given they to hiS shall seem best, some 

so the method and pace w attempting to jump over 

anning, some going s ow and ®o / ^^^^^jing and wallowing 
uspected places but all amusement of the popalace 

ike porpoises at sea, t P „„,uers on this occasion. After 

vho usually assemble in vast ® ® j ^es and proceed 

,his aquatic excursion, tb®y^®“Xl lSe common, of which 
perambulate the 7 ™^‘“der of thmr^^a^^^ passing the 

:hey are to become free y .pounf freemen are obliged to 

jpen part of the a cairn as a mark of their 

alight at intervals and place a stone a Twinlaw or 

bofndary, till they come near a h^gh^hjll^ cal^^^^ contest the 
Tounlaw Cairns, when t y .^^liere the names of the free- 

honor of arriving first ’wu®n arrived about two miles 

men of Alnwick are in order and 

from the town they off with great speed and 

to prove their equestrian abihtie , . ^ declivities till they 

spirit over bogs, dutches, rocks, a efnfines of the town, the 

arrive at Rottenrow Tower on t e^eon ‘winning the 

foremost claiming the honor of temporary triumphs of 

bomduies,' and of being ““ie young freemen, 

the day. Having ““t triumpl,* pweeaeil V 

with sword in enter the ^urse of people in car- 

music, and accompanied by a larg freemen and 

riages, etc. Havmg P^^f ed the streem,^^^^ 
the other equestrians the ^ ^ jady of the manor. 

re-aled, and drink the health of the loru j ^ody to their 

k“e newly created burgesses then P^®®®®® ^ ^^^k a friendly 
respective" houses and around the to the market- 

glass with one another. ^f®^V ^ an enlivening bowl 

place, where they close t^® ®®^®“°Y809 vol. iv. p. 387 ; iftstory 

of punch.” Mquarmn Magizine, vok 

0/ Vff for IsaS^v.b Hi. p. 312) 

. a .b?o.st:m wm, Pep? np in »lmf PP"' 

welcomed them with dancing and smg g. 
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Friday. Kext to Sunday, Friday has the most peculiar his- 
tory among the days of the week. It was the festival day of 
the goddess Freya, the Northern Yenus. The ill luck which 
by popular superstition is still ascribed to projects or journej’s 
undertaken on Friday is traceable to the fact that it was origi- 
nally regarded as sacred to the goddess, whose honor was held 
to be disregarded by all who, instead of participating in her fes- 
tive worship, followed their own pursuits. On such Freya was 
supposed to bring ill fortune. The superstition remained after 
the explanation had been forgotten. No doubt the fact that 
Friday is associated with the passion of Christ and that it is a 
day of abstinence in the Catholic Church had much to do with 
keeping up the feeling. There is a widely prevalent story told 
in different ways in different places about the ship that was 
built on Friday by a sea-captain to put an end to the super- 
stition, and which foundered on its first voyage. The most 
circumstantial is still heard from the lips of seafaring men 
in Wilmington, Delaware. Mrs. Eebecca Harding Davis thus 
relates it : 

“ Isaac Hai'vey laid the keel of the brig on a Friday ; that 
night his wife had an ill dream, and strongly urged him to tear 
it up and begin the ship anew on Saturday (seventh day, in the 
Quaker vernacular). But Isaac was a hard-headed, matter-of- 
fact man, and placed no faith in a woman's dreams. It is these 
little things in life that breed strife in a family, and strife was 
bred in this; but altercation only made Isaac more fixed in his 
own way, so that, out of pure perversity, he not only fitted the 
brig out on Friday, but he named her the Friday, and sent 
her out under command of a good captain on Friday. On that 
Friday week, in the midst of a gale that piped and roared and 
thundered as if the Dutchman and his demon crew were loose, 
a homeward-bound vessel, running before the gale, saw the hull 
of a brig pitching heavily in the trough of the sea, while her 
crew ran about the deck, cutting loose the wreck of the masts 
that dragged and bumped alongside. As the homeward-bound 
vessel darted past down the slippery side of a great wave, a wail 
went up from the doomed brig, and under her counter they saw, 
painted in white letters, 

FRIDAY 

of 

WILMINGTON. 

The oncoming wave rose like a wall between the vessels, and 
when they lifted on the crest of the next, nothing was to be 
seen but a few floating timbers. When Mrs. Harvey heard the 
news she folded her hands and remarked, ‘ 1 told thee so, Isaac. 
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sixth-day doings. Now thee sees the consequence. 

I heo never iiad the vessel insured.’ ” . ^ 

Not two per J^oiit. of the marriages in the midland district of 
Kugland are wlebrated on Friday. On the other hand, in Scot- 
land nine-tenths of the marriages occur on that day. In Sean- 
dinavui I hursday was the day of ill omen for a weddincr Was 
this hiH-iuiso the day was named after Thor, the god of thunder? 
Ill India a rainy day is considered unlucky for a wedding. St. 
Fdoy m a sermon warned his flock from keeping Thursday as a 
ntily-day, and Swift in a letter to Sheridan rhymes Thursday 
with “ cursed da}''.” The Esthonians consider it unlucky, and in 
Devonshire it has but one lucky hour. According to the Eegis- 
trar-deneral of Scotland, there are more marriages in that land 
colehrated on the last day of the year than in all the rest of the 
year put together. Yet when the last day of the year happens 
to be Saturday, no one gets married on it. (Antiquary, vol. i. 
p. ) 

Tuesday is the unlucky day in Spain and in Mexico. The 
popular Hontiniont concerning it is embodied in the following 
jingle ; 

Kn Martes ni te cases , ni te embarques, 

Ki do tu casa te apartes. 

Whicli, rendered literally, means, -^On Tuesday neither be thou 
married, nor go on n voyage, nor leave thy house ” Belief in 
the ill luek of d'ucsday is a Spanish superstition, reference to 
whitdi iH found in a letter written by Fray Juan de Zumarraga 
Borne yt‘arH ludore he left Spain for Mexico. Possibly it is a 
aaiivc Mexican superstition also; though a sufficient reason 
for its pronijd. acceptance by the Mexicans, perhaps, is to be 
found in the iact that on a Tuesday (August 13, 1521) was com- 
ploted the concpiest of the capital city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico. 

From ancient Egypt the evil or unlucky days received the 
name of Egyptian Days. The Eoinans called them Dies Mali. 
A Saxon MS. says, Three days there are in the year, which we 
call Fgypiiau l)ays, that is, in our language, dangerous days, on 
anv ocoasion whatever, to the blood of man or beast. In the 
numth which wo call April, the last Monday; and there is the 
Hccond. at the coming [z.e., before the 15th] of the month we call 
AuiiCUHt; t hen is the third, which is the first Monday of the going 
out [u!., aficr the 15th] of the month of December, He whoou 
thoA\ three <lays reduces blood, be it of man, be it of beast, this 
we have hoard' say, that speedily on the first or seventh day his 
life he will end. Or if his life be longer so that he come not to 
thtt Hcvonth day, or if he drink some time in these three days, 
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r ot Phrist ChiircTo, should be placed 
Martyr, Divinity ^ The married nun and the virgin 

within St. Frideswide s grav . of the two still remains 

Mint were buried togetliW« gistary of Ertgla'l-) Bering- 


samt were History of 
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renerated at Borny m Artois, w . ar A chapel bearing 
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with much humility f, P ^g. 
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In every land, 0, 

The land that ere we go, 
With Hal-an-tow, etc., 
And we were up, etc. 


As for St. George, O, 

St. George he was a knight, O, 
Of all the kings in Christendom, 
King George is the right, 0. 
In every land, 0, 

The land that ere we go 
With Hal-an-tow, etc. 


God hless Aunt Mary Moses, 

With all her power and might, 0 ; 
And send us peace in merry England, 
Both day and night, 0. 


nine o’clock the revellers appear before the grammar- 
; 1 ,wl aornand a holiday for tfe school-boys, after which 

lo t m nev fromhousi to house. They then fade into the 
tUe% old English word for “go”), and about 

eumvtrv (/(^^; I “^turn with flowers and oak branches m 

out of the. other. „„nnt1eHa houses, and through whole 

'Phis goes on tl^rough countless emergis it is re- 

st roots. . W‘‘^‘'°!of ieliS^ wheLverthetailof thiw^cemon 

uTfou-Ky adhe„.«, who .», 

suit in the *'‘y'''7°"’,^^°fy'aft?rTOgaling themselves with sylla- 
tl,o neighborhood, Ashton oAhe vulgar, to the town, 

Inihs they returned, after the las puterinff the houses as 

llouVios i, l.r«y tj.io 

uiuuireinoniously. m i in the evening, and, bav- 

jn-ogrisHS reappeared in the hall-room 

'ulM h " A ngel h'ln, where S?Wrerved’'onl^ 

its ancient spirit. , .^„,i„„ of the word Furry are not easy 

U.' aolS'ml''’' SlwWo io hi. •' History of Corow.li ( , 
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vol. ii. p. 41) suggested its origin in fer^ a “ fair,’' and buttressed 
this opinion with the second line of the '‘furry” song, — 

They both are gone to the fair, O. 

Fusi-Jama. The sacred mountain of Japan. The glory of 
the regular, pure white cone, rising from the plain, and towering 
king-like over the petty hills scattered to the right and left, has 
been sung hy Japanese poets, and limned by Japanese artists, 
from time immemorial. Well-omened is the house so situated as 
to command a view of the mountain ; fortunate the man who can 



First Sight of Fusi-Jama. 
(From a Japanese sketch.) 


show, among his household treasures, the duly signed certificate 
of his having made its arduous ascent. Scarcely a screen or a 
tray or a lacquered bowl exists on which the well-known shape 
of the mountain is not portrayed. Ignorant rustics cannot be 
convinced that there are spots in the world whence the cone 
cannot be descried. To the citizen of Yedo it is a barometer, 
a protective genius, a sight to amaze the foreign visitor; to 
the peasant it is a something so sublime and grand as not to be 
spoken of without reverence. 

To make a pilgrimage hither is the desire of all devout Japan- 
ese and the accomplishment of most. The pilgrims find shelter 
for the night in a number of rude stone huts. Immediately 
before sunrise they all kneel among the rough cinder-heaps and 
watch for the moment when the sun-goddess appears upon the 
far-distant horizon ; prayers and litanies are chanted, and then 
the circuit of the crater is begun. This is a toilsome march of 
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thriHi milcH, over ashes, crags, and lava of many different colors- 
and It w done sunwise, with the right hand to the centre ’ 
N««uo of the pilgrims make a second circuit lower down the 



Pilgrims climbing Fusi-Jama. 
(From a Japanese sketch.) 


iiUHin ttiiii, whoi’o tho lino of vegetation begins. This is a much 
hitiger march than tho other, the circumference being about 
t welve miles, and the path is over masses of volcanic ash and 
heaps of lava. 


G. 

Gavant Fete de. A festival celebrated annually at Douai, 
Fr.uum, frmn tho 8lh to the 11th of July. Its distingmshmg 
fcaHirc is tho procession, on two out of the four days, of Sire 
(iayaut and his family through the f 

the town. Gayant is a figure twenty-five feet high made of 
wickor-work. Eesplondontly clad i" he is 

ding plumes in his helmet and a 
ilovvn to his hips of tho most masculine fibre f 
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Iwli that and many other words being preserved 

ill iho local patois of Flanders as a reminiscence of the Spanish 


ilomiiuon, 
Th 


* facts of the case as seen by common sense are some- 
what us follows. In the year 1479 a feast and an accompany- 
ing procession wore instituted in the city as a memorial of 
the repulse of Ijouis XI., who had laid siege to Douai in that 
year. In this pageant St. Maurand’s image was probably a 

f ruminent feature. When Charles Y. came into control of 
'huulers as part of his imperial heritage, he sought to graft 
Span ink innovations upon ancient Flemish customs. Hence he 
uitroiluced sotuo features of the Spanish pageant known as the 
l^ruccHsion of the Giants (^. v.) into the yearly festival with 
which the city celebrated its victory over Louis XI. By the 
time the Hpauiards were finally driven from the soil, the Sire de 
Gayant, owing to his conspicuous size, had entirely superseded 
tliJ saint who had been the original patron df the festival, and, 
Ills juminHular paternity having been forgotten, he retained his 
place in popular favor. 

Ah the procession became more and more secularized the 
C'liurch grow more and more shocked at the license that accom- 
riauicd it, anil in 1770 the Bishop of Arras obtained from Louis 
X V. a decree of suppression. Tho clamorous discontent of the 
pupulacc resulted in tho roscinding of the decree nine years later. 
The opposition of the godly was at an end.’ But a new opposition 
of I lu^ ungodly began in 1792 with the triumph of the Eeydution. 
Gayant ami h‘is family were dethroned for the Goddess of Eeason 
luid Liberty. Neither heaven nor hell, could Pi'^ail 

uKaiuBt Sire do Gayant. In 1801 J 

were roHurreetod, although they had to a 
to contemporary luodee of thought and dress W donning the 
lamtume of tho llopublic. Even in this guise the ° 

Hocked from all sides to applaud the reappearance 
lutlLr, ,» a,oy l..a com. ‘ti call 

recoiruition. It was a sort of family fete. Ihen in i!Wi an 
awful thintr happened. Grandfather fell to pieces! His 
wo t ill L™‘lr 10.. Jamagoi A compl.te 
.l.oi.Ul mmn. Tbo mod.m puppets are 'S ' fd tlS oM 
lion, which was tenderly and reverently planned and carriea 
by M. Vallot, professor of drawing in the village sc 

St., 
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in jw Nevertheless it 

Revolution many miracles 

^11)01 tccl "LO llilVO uftfiTl wrmin(‘l^+ Vwt * . • » 


r.T;hr ‘r'l"? wroughtTy ”tk;i;Hc7o7tre^^ 

< , Intercession. Especially famous is the miracle 

,. j ■ the burning fever. In 1129, during the 

u. '*■ Y'^'> pestilential fever swept off many thousands 

ai iH. i o stem the plague the relics of St. Genevieve were 
WUTUMI in solemn procession to Notre-Dame. Many of the sick, 
ti IS Haul, were cured by touching the shrine, and the plague dis- 
apiHHired iu a few days. An annual festival in commemoration 
i»t this miracle was ordered by Pope Innocent II. to take place 
cm tho 26th of November. 

I Hiring the Middle Ages, in short, if any misfortune threat- 
tmod France,— plague, famine, inundation, or invasion,— the 
people^ straightway had recourse to St. Genevieve. Eighty 
tlnicB in all her bones were carried through the streets in solemn 
prtH’OHsion, with priests burning incenseln their honor, and lay- 
lucu B(*attcriug flowers before them and prostrating themselves 
with wild prayers for help as the cortege passed. 

In those weary, hopeless days in 1871, when in Paris famine 
was doing a more deadly work even than the Prussians, men 
aiui women who had never before uttered a- prayer joined eagerly 
in the comnum supplication to the patron saint: 

St . (Jenevieve, ihou who b}' thy praj’ers didst save our city 
from the hordes of Altila, save us now from the hordes of his 
di*s(*endants.” 

Atid when the nows came that General Faidherbe had won a 
Init lle on the tete of St. Genevieve, the man who had dared to 
Hay that it was not by the help of the saint would have stood a 
iuir c.huiuto of being lynched, in some parts of Paris. When 
happier (lays catuo, however, St, Genevieve was as usual quietly 
thrust into the background, there to remain until some fresh 
nuHfortiino to the land brings her again to the fore. 

Ihit lo the Catholic minority in Paris St. Genevieve’s Day with 
its oc.lave is still a great occasion, as is evidenced in the following 
from the New York Tribune of January 24, 1897: 

l^AiUH, January 11.— There is closing to-day the interesting 
CHuamiony that takes place annually in the Paris church of bt. 
Flicnne dii Mont. For these nine days of the fete the usually 
<iescrte<l sciuaro in front of the church is filled with bootns, 
wluu'o c,hai)lets, images, and mementos of all kinds are soid, 
with (‘rowds of the curious or reverent hurrying to and from the 
ohurc.h, with the sick and the crippled who have come 
ilm same spirit with which they go to Lourdes, with priests and 
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hut (ho p:onerally accepted story is as follows. He wi <5 ht.r.r, • 

( •appatlocia in tho third century. Setting out in search of 
turos, ho reached a city (sometimes given as Selene in T ih^*'" 
B«,.yta, faVa), to iSd it ^«ly anoZd tS 
lonnhle dra.gon, winch, unless it had a virgin to devoir even 
a pestiferous and death-dealing stench The lo't 
hud tullon to the king’s daughter (Cleodolinda and Sabra are 
tun* mtist usual names) to be made a meal of, and St George 
met iim* on the way to her doom. Learning the story he at onie 
mvii battle to tho dragon, and with the aid of his good sword 
AHoalon lio soon pinned it to the ground. Then he bound the 
mouHtin* with tho girdle of the princess, and in this way it was 
leu into tlio town. Seeing that many would have fled at the 
sight, Ht, (loorgo called out to them not to be afraid, but to 
iruHt in tho Lord who had aided him, and be baptized in the 
faith, and the animal would be slain before their eyes. And as 
many an twenty thousand were baptized. Then the saint drew 
luH Hword and slew tho dragon. Some of the legends make him 
marry tho |)riricc8S. All agree, however, that he was martyred 
under tlio Emperor "Dacian. He was first submitted to various 
ttiriurc's, but through miraculous intervention they all proved 
incaipablo of hurting him. He was then taken to assist at the 
hoallicm Haoriflces in the temple, and crowds came to witness 
bin humiliation, but a flash of lightning from heaven destroyed 
tlui ttunpio, and with it many of his enemies. Finally, on April 
2d, A.u. 203, lie was beheaded. The worship of St. George began 
in tho Mast, wiiere he was known as the Great Martyr. By the 
Wostorn (Uuirch lie was comparatively ignored until the time of 
(lodfroy do Bouillon, who found his intercession to be of great 
value in military matters. When Eichard I. departed for the 
(h'usados, he [ilaced his country under the protection of this 
saint, who has over since been the patron of England. Pop- 
ular Miiglish legend, however, was not satisfied with so prosaic 
an origin of the patronship, and it therefore represents that 
ulum ‘ Robert, Duke of Normandy (son of William the Con- 
(|Uoror), was besieging Antioch, and the Saracens had come 
to tho town’s relief, St. George suddenly made his appear- 
au(‘o with a numerous army, coming down the hills all m 
white with a red cross on his banner, and put the infidels to 

In the cliurch of tho convent of Zoographos on Mount Athos, 
in Grecoo, is a miraculous picture of St. George, which conveyed 
itsoU‘ fVom Palestine without human aid, like the sacred house 
of Lorotto. Tlio monks declare it to have been painted by the 
divine will, and not by the hands of men, whence the monastery 
was dedicated to the Zoographos, or Painter, There is a smaU 
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hole near the eje^^ of the lat^ture whieli U t him explained. C k\i\\ 
on a time a free-thinkini^ hishtjp friun ckniHiuntiiiopie. dmiht. 

tile divine origin of tiie pier ure, d«o*l^iveiy thrimt hin fiinon* 
throuich it, and was unnide lo wiiieiraw it. ciiat at lein^nh' In^ 
was forced to cut it otf. 

The remains of tlie saint are suiti fn Vk-M in a elmreh at 
Ljddii, still extant, whieh was built hvit them by the Hinperor 
Justinian. 

(Jibbon lias soiurht, but tiot very suecessfully, t<» iiieiitify St. 
George with an infamous army eontraet«»r, named George of 
(hipjladucia, wim beeame a eiiaiupitm i*f the Arians and tiled in 

361. 

Falward 1 1 1. dedieatetl St, Geiirge's t’haptd, Wimfsor, to him 
in i:UH, and made him patnmtd’ tlie ntov^ order of the Garter. 
In the first Prayer Botik of Hdward VP St. George’s Gay was 
a red-letter tiay* and in many parts of (linsiemlom if a 

higli dav. In Mngtaad the date has addif i»*nal iiOiUH’Hf irtnii the 
faet that it was at onee the birth* and the deafti-tfay of Slydcie 
Hpeare, and tiie deatlmlay ot Word'^wurth. !' urtliermore, the 
death of ( Vrvanfes was exactly i-oineident with that of Sliakto 
Hpeare, April 23. ilU6. 

As a hattli*“rry wc have frequent evid»o$ee Mf the n^o r»f Ht, 
Gt'orge's name in Shakespeare and otio-r dramatrits Hielmsal 
III. exclainis,-— 

Our Hueimt Gif S? 

Ifopio'j m With th»’ qd-'en ll«‘ry Oouy'Uol 

And Riehimmf! eim^s.. - 

SmuixI th'tniet ui$4 trmn|«'0 h»'»-rf4lly, 

(hni juhI St te’Mfg*''! ie-4 "o* ?.>'?)* I 

In Marlowe’s IGlward If/’ tu-u-e oenoo tfje ery,— . 

Si. Cb'Mree i*>f Kmdiiud ;if.4 5i.-;!o. f 

Similar examples eoldd be mdefuately ae^'umulafed ft is 
fu'icnt to add fluit in many old doriimrn?^^ rviui preo' to the reign 
of Himrv \G I . appear ft o- a! Mrdinanre'i j^eomr-nding the im«i of 
St. Gcort.fi '’*4 cftiHH and Si t leergs.'''-'^ baffl»-rry t*< all Kniflisli 
Hidditu'H .^eu'vinix abroad. 

d’he people learned to loVi-* fhe name abo'li bad often nerved 
the urniH of their «»4dier‘i to virtory, ared ttie bnoO * 4 ' Sf I ieofg*! 
hei’aine one i«f the greate-^f annivers;uie-j of thi^ ^ ear m KngliUid 

Bed fill'd in " ifenry Vd " m\ h, 

Oi Proi*-#- f fOoAtOi I 
To kr*-|J »*4r eo-il,?, I a--.rr.;v 
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Henry YII. was especially devoted to St. G-eorge. History 
relates how Elizabeth of York, his queen, attended the pageant 
of St. George on Garter Day clad in crimson velvet, and mounted 
on a palfrey of which the housings were white, ornamented 
with red roses. 

In the reign of Edward YI. the holding of the chapter of the 
Garter was transferred from St. George’s Day to W hitsunday. 
In the first year of the reign of Queen Mary, however, the en- 
actment was reversed, and since that date (1553) the chapter 
has been annually held on the 23d of April, the original feast- 
day, in commemoration of the martyrdom of George the soldier 
saint. 

The king’s spurs became the fee of the choristers at "Windsor 
on installations and feasts on St. George’s Day. In the ‘‘ Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry YII.” is an entry under the year 
1495: 

“ Oct. 1. At Windesor. To the children for the spoures.” 

A similar disbursement occurs thrice in the Privy Purse Ex- 
penses of Henry YIII. in 1530. (Med. JEvi Kalend., vol. L p. 
214.) 

Strype, in his “ Ecclesiastical Memorials” (1822, vol. iii. pt. ii. 
p. 3),' says, “April 23rd [1557], being St. George’s Day, the 
King’s grace went a procession at Whitehall, through the hall, 
and round about the court hard by the gate, certain of the 
Knights of the Garter accompanying him, viz., the Lord Moun- 
tagu, the Lord Admiral St. Anthony St. Leger, the Lord Cob- 
ham, the Lord Dacrc, Sir Thomas Cheyne, the Lord Paget, the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Arundel, the Lord Treasurer, 
and Secretary Petre, in a robe of crimson velvet, with the garter 
embroidered on his shoulder (as Chancellor of the Garter). One 
bare a rod of black, and a doctor the book of records. Then 
went all the heralds, and then the Lord Talbot bare the sword, 
and after him the sergeant-at-arms. And then came the king, 
the Queen’s grace looking out of a window beside the court on 
the garden side. And the bishop of Winchester did execute the 
mass, wearing his mitre. The same afternoon were chosen three 
Knights of the Garter, viz., the Lord Fitz- Water, the deputy of 
Ireland; Lord Grey of Wilton, deputy of Guynes; and Sir 
Hobert Eochester, comptroller of the Queen’s house. After, the 
duke of Muscovia (as that ambassador was usually termed) came 
through the hall and the guard stood on a row, in their rich 
coats, with halberts ; and so passed up to the Queen’s chamber, 
with divers aldermen and merchants. And after came down 
again to the chapel to evensong, to see the ceremonies. And 
immediately came the king (the Lord Strange bearing the sword), 
and the Knights of the Garter, to evensong, which done, they 
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went ftll up to the chamber of presence. After came the ambas- 
sador, and took his barge to London.” 

At Leicester a great annual pageant called the “Eiding of the 
George” was held. The town observed strict holiday. All busi- 
ness was suspended, and the evening closed on the sports of the 
day with feasting and revelry. 

In Dublin, probably as a gentle reminder of the supremacj^ of 
England, the pageant of St. George was ordered to be religiously 
observed, with the result of making the day annually notable 
for disturbances and riots that filled the jails with misdemeanants 
and the city with broken heads. 

So late as the beginning of the nineteenth century it was cus- 
tomary for gentlemen to wear blue coats with dragon buttons 
on this festival. George IV. changed the celebration of his birth- 
day from August 12 to St. George’s Day, and the festival was 
marked in London by the annual procession of mail-coaches from 
Lombard Street to Millbank and back, the drivers and guards 
brilliant in new uniforms, decked with huge bouquets and 
rosettes, and the vehicles gorgeous with new paint and burnished 
metal-work. In some villages of Kent the custom still survives 
for boys mounted on hobby-horses to go through a burlesque 
imitation of the old pageants of St. George and the Dragon. 
But, with these exceptions, the celebration of the anniversary of 
her patron saint has died out of England. 

In Derbyshire, however, his memory is still celebrated on 
Christmas Day by mummers or guisers who go from house to 
house and perform a play of St. George. They are dressed up 
in character and decorated with ribbons, tinsel, and other finery. 
On being admitted into the house their performance is com- 
menced by St. George : 

I am St. George, the noble champion bold, 

And with my glittering sword 
I^ve won three crowns of gold ; 

It’s I who fought the fiery dragon. 

And brought it to the slaughter ; 

And so I won fair Sabra, 

The king of Egypt’s daughter. 

— Seven have I won, but married none, 

And bear my glory all alone, 

— With my Sword in my band, 

Who dare against me stand ? 

I swear I’ll cut him down 
With my victorious brand. 

A champion is soon found in the person of Slasher, who ac- 
cepts the challenge. St. George then replies in a neat speech 
when they sing, shake hands, and fight with their wooden 
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swords, and Slasher is slain. The King then enters, saying, “1 
am the King of England, the greatest man alive,” and, after 
walking round the dead body, calls for “ Sir Guy, one of the 
chiefest men in the world’s wonder,” who shows his wonderful 
courage and prowess in calling for a doctor. The doctor, on 
making his appearance, gives a long and quaint account of his 
birth, parentage, education, and travels, whilst perambulating 
around the fallen Slasher, and ends his oration by saying, — 

Here, take a little out of my bottle, 

And put it down thy throttle. 

The dead man is thus cured, and, having received the advice 
of Eise, Jack, and fight again,” the play is ended. {Journal of ' 
the Archceological Association, 1852, vol. vii. p. 206.) 

There was a famous story once current at Home that on St. 
George’s Day a meditation used to he read out in the chapel of 
the English College there, divided into three parts or points, 
which ran as follows : 

“Point I. Let us consider that we know very little indeed 
about St. George.” After due time had been given for a devout 
apprehension of this fundamental verity, there followed 

“ Point II. Let us consider that the little we do know is very 
doubtful.” To say nothing of the somewhat Hibernian method 
of conveying this supplementary information, it does seem hard 
that when there was so little to begin with, that little should 
not have been left alone. But, to clinch matters by excluding 
once for all any illusory anticipations of future enlightenment, 
the meditation closed with a third and last point: 

“ Let us consider that it is quite certain we shall never know 
anything more about St. George.” 

Under the Empire in Brazil the great festival of the year 
was St. George’s Day. Eoj'alty itself joined in the procession 
which was the feature of the occasion. “ I once saw the late 
Emperor Dom Pedro II. traverse the main street of Eio de 
Janeiro on foot, with his noble head bared to the noonday sun, 
while just in front of him, fastened to the saddle (in which 
it was with difficulty held upright by two assistants), reeled 
helplessly to and fro, amid the unconcealed laughter of even 
its nominal worshippers themselves, the overgrown doll that 
represented Sao Jorge.” {Harjoer's Young People, vol. xiv. p. 
167.) 

On the eve of St. George’s Day the Servian women gather 
fresh leaves and flowers, which they throw into water set in 
motion by a windmill. Kext day or on the feast itself they 
bathe in the water made fragrant by their springtide oflerings. 
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Giants, Procession of the. A bit of mummery once very 
popular in England, Spain, and Flanders. Into the latter land 
it was introduced by the Emperor Charles V. from Spain. Yet 
Spain now boasts of only one survival, at Barcelona, while in 
that part of modern Belgium and France which once was Flan- 
ders almost every city has its communal giants, — colossal effigies 
which with their colossal consorts or attendants are carried about 
the streets on certain days. Each has its own name, its own 
legend, and its own festival. Antwerp has its Antigonus, 
Brussels its Brabo, Douai its Gayant, scores of other cities 
their own legendary monstrosities. These are fashioned in many 
ways and attired in still more various costumes, ranging from 
the Eoman, as at Antwerp, to the court dress of the last century, 
as at Brussels. Sometimes they are formed of osier, as at Douai, 
sometimes carved elaborately in wood, as at Antwerp. But all 
are so constructed that their lower robes hang around their feet 
so as to conceal the motive power, a dozen or so of stout fel- 
lows who now and then set down their burdens and emerge 
from the draperies to breathe. 

These men are experts in their line, for the movements of each 
giant should be in keeping with his character. An ogre giant, 
for example, must have a firm and defiant port, while the motions 
of a funny giant must be funny. 

On solemn occasions of national importance, such as the en- 
tries of sovereigns into cities, centenary celebrations, religious 
or secular, and the like, there is a reunion of giants. They are 
lent by the corporations of each town to swell the public shows. 
Such an occasion was the centenary of St. Bombaud at Malines, 
that of St. Macaire at Mons, and especially the World’s Fair held 
in Brussels in 1890. On July 13 of that year more than two 
hundred colossal figures, representing nearly fifty cities, took 
part in a procession through the streets of Brussels. Even the 
town of Tarascon, in France, had been induced to send on its 
famous Tarasque. the dragon which St Martha tamed into innocu- 
ousness and which furnishes the only approximation in Southern 
France to the Hispano-Flemish mummeries, (See Martha, St.) 

The procession of the giants in Barcelona occurs on Corpus 
Christi Day. A dozen enormously tall figures, representing scrip- 
tural and legendary men and women, — the Cid, Santiago, etc., — 
dre.ssed in ancient costumes, promenade the streets. 

Around these giants dance dozens of bronze-faced men in 
female garb, and behind them march troops of children arrayed 
as angels. The child at the head of the angelic host is usually 
the son or the daughter of one of the richest merchants of the 
city; the dainty little body has wings made of tulle fastened 
upon card-board. Sometimes a bevy of children ranged around 
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Madomir^'TholI angels grouped around the 

ties t r religious soeie- 

suul' t al V 1 ^ t^P^rs in their bands ; 

Py military bands and surrounded by priests 

h . I*.- .‘>»V earliest of canonized Cata- 

* I vingH, a golden chair richly chased, encrusted with jewels 
anti heaped witli llowerw. 

If Antwerp Iuih its A ntigonus, London has its Gog and Ma^oir 
whoHt; represcntationH still stand in (they do not adorn) the old 
nuldhul ot London, These are taken down to form part of 
the Lord IVIayors show. Formerly they figured with other 
giants and with monstrous dragons in the popular processions 
on Mitlsunumn* Hvo, May-Day, and Shrovetide. The original 
linages were made ot wicker and pasteboard, so that they were 
easy to move ; hut the London fire destroyed one set, the rats 
aubsequently ate up the entrails of another, and the modern ones 
are wooden counterparts. The Puritans under Cromwell suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the processions of giants, and, though 
they had a tem|)orary revival under Charles II., they finally 
languished and died. 

Among the redics of this ancient pastime is the Tailors’ Giant 
still preserved at Salisbury, — the last of the old English peram- 
luilating giiuits. A, pasttiboard head crowned with tow hair is 
littetl on a Iramework of lath and hoops. A person could walk 
inside and i*arry the figure, being himself completely concealed 
by the <lrupery of colored chintz, bordered with red and purple 
and trimme<l with yellow fringe. A. gold-laced cocked hat was 
place<i on the IkmkI, a pipe in the mouth, and a branch of arti- 
ficial laurel in the right hand. Thus accoutred, he won the 
facile applause of the spectators. 

No mere giant, liowever, could quite satisfy the mediaeval 
English love for tlie grotescpic. Various moustrous devices were 
added, the most popular of all being the dragon. At Norwich 
this emlilem survived in the mayoralty processions until so late 
as It was composed of canvas stretched over a framework 

of wood. The outside was painted of a sea-green color, with gilt 
Bcuiles and a crimson mane tied in fantastic knots about the tail, 
'fhe body was five feet in length, but the neck and head could be 
idonguted three feet and a halt, ami could also be turned in any 
direction at the will of the liearer. 

The fetding expressed in the scriptural verse “There were 
giants in those days” seems to have been universal wdth prim- 
itive num. Most nations of the world have traditions of ances- 
tors heroic in size us w^oll as courage. Moslem and Eabbinical 
legends place the size of Adam and Eve at a hundred feet and 
more. 
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The Hindoos have a tradition of a giant race who bestrode 
elephants as we do horses. The Greek heroes at the siege of Troy 
threw stones at their enemies which the strongest of their descend- 
ants could not move. Homer and Yirgil speak of the men of 
their own day as mere dwarfs in comparison with those elder 
heroes of whom they sang. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited Xenilworth Castle, in 1575, 
there were six gigantic figures, eight feet in height, standing 
guard over the castle gate, “ By this dumb show,” explains a 
contemporary writer, “ it was meant that in the days of King 
Arthur men were of that stature, so that the Castle of Kenil- 
worth should still seem to be kept by King Arthur’s heirs and 
their servants.” 

Giles, St. (L 2 .t. Mgidius ; Ital. Sanf Egidio ; Er. Saint- G-illes ; 
Sp. San Gil)^ patron saint of Edinburgh, and of tinkers, cripples, 
and beggars. His festival is celebrated on September 1, the 
reputed anniversary of his death. St. Giles was born in Athens 
about 640, and came to Gaul, where he became abbot of a mon- 
astery in Arles. Some miracles which he performed, one of 
which was healing a sick man by throwing his cloak over 
him, gave him so much fame that, fearing for his humility, ho 
withdrew to a solitary cave near Hismes, where he spent the 
remainder of his days in prayer and mortification. Legend says 
that he was fed by a hind, and that one day the hind was 
wounded by the King of France, or, according to other accounts, 
by the King of the Goths. The king in pursuing the hind came 
upon the saint in his retreat. He tried in vain to persuade the 
saint to return with him to his court. It is said that man^^ 
miracles were worked at his cave, and the spot became so sacred 
that a monastery was built there which was called after the 
saint. The church still remains upon the spot, and is an extra- 
ordinary remnant of the Middle Ages. Queen Matilda dedicated 
a hospital which she founded outside of London to St. Giles, and 
the name now belongs to an extensive parish. The cathedral 
at Edinburgh is named after St. Giles. His attribute in art is a 
wounded hind. 

The relics of St. Giles are preserved at St. Saturninus in Tou- 
louse. On St. Giles’s Day in Yalencia it is the custom to bless a 
sprig of fennel. 

In Belgium the tinkers’ apprentices parade through the 
streets of the cities under the leadership of two of tb^ir number, 
one wearing a kind of shako surmounted by a plume, while 
the other bears upon a little wooden platform with a long 
handle a statue of tlie saint, surrounded with flowers. From 
the platform depend spoons, pots, and other household utensils. 
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great festivals of the Virgin. The legend runs that Doubting 
Thomas, true to his name, refused to believe in the Virgin’^ 
Assumption into heaven, as he had refused to believe in the 
Saviour’s Ascension. But when the grave was opened he found 
it empty; and the Virgin, pitying the weakness of his faith, let 
down her girdle to him from heaven to remove all further doubts 
from his mind. This girdle remained for centuries in the Holy 
Land. In the eleventh century one Michele dei Dogamari, a 
pilgrim from Prato, fell in love with the daughter of the priest 
who possessed the girdle. Marrying the lady, be received the 
relic as her dowrj^ brought it with him to Prato, and on his 
death-bed delivered it to a priest on condition that it should be 
preserved forever in the cathedral of his native city. 

Glastonbury Thorn. A species of thorn (^Cratcegus prcecosK) 
which flourishes in Glastonbury and other portions of England 
as well as Europe, but which is especially associated with its 
eponymic city through an ancient legend. The original thorn is 
asserted to have been the walking-staff of St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who, after Christ’s death, came over to England and 
settled at Glastonbury. In what was afterwards the church- 
yard of Glastonbury Abbey he stuck his staff into the ground. 
It immediately took root and put forth leaves, and on the day 
following, which happened to be Christmas Eve, was covered all 
over with snow-white blossoms. On every recurring Christmas 
Eve it continued thus to bloom for a long series of years, great 
numbers of people visiting it annually to witness the miracle. 
During the time of the civil wars this bush was destroyed, but 
several trees which are descended from it by cuttings still sur- 
vive in Glastonbury and are believed to retain its characteristics. 
One of them, of rather scanty growth, occupies the site of the 
original thorn, on the summit of Weary-All Hill. Another, a 
much finer specimen, stands on private premises near the en- 
trance of a house that faces the abbot’s kitchen. 

When the change of calendar was effected in 1752 a vast con- 
course of people assembled on Christmas Eve, Hew Style, to 
watch the famous thorn, “ but, to their great disappointment, 
there was no appearance of its blowing, which made them watch 
it narrowly the 5th of January, the Christmas Eve, Old Style, 
when it blowed as usual.” {Gentleman's Magazine, January, 
1753.) A similar refusal to blossom on the new date was observed 
in a shoot of the Glastonbury Thorn in Buckinghamshire, where 
thousands of spectators with lights and lanterns had assembled 
to see it. Thereupon the people declared that the 25th of Decem- 
ber, Hew Style, was not the true Christmas, and refused to 
observe it as such, most of all as the white thorn continued to 
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blossom nil tlin 5th of Jauunry as usual. {Ibid.) To put an end 
to the disjmto, the ckvrgy of tho neighborhood issued an order 
both ciji^ s, Okl Stylo luul Now, wci’o to be similarly kept. 

Tlio thorn Huporstition is not yet extinct, A writer in Notes 
(ind Queries ( I bird Sorios, ix. 83) says, “A friend of mine met a 
girl on Old Cdiristnuis Day in a village of Korth Somerset, who 
told him that bIio was going to see the Christmas Thorn in 
bloHsotu. lie accompanied her to an orchard, where he found a 
tree, propagated trom the celebrated Glastonbury Thorn, and 
gatherc<i finmi it several sprigs in blossom. Afterwards the 
girfH mother informed him that it had formerly been the custom 
tor the youth c>f l)oth sexes to assemble under the tree at mid- 
night (HI (dirirttmas Eve, in order to hear the bursting of the 
budB into flower; and, she added, ‘as they corned out you could 
hoar \nn haifeE ((‘rackle).” 

Cntil the time of King Charles L it was customary in England 
at Christmas time to proceed in solemn state and present the 
king and (tueen with a flowering branch of the Giastonbury 
Thorn. 

In point of fact, though tho thorn does usually put forth 
bioHHoms at about the aclvcut of New Year, a mild season will 
make it blossom eve*i before Christmas. 

Aubivy mcutious an oak in the New Forest that was a rival 
of the (ilastouhury Thorn, inasmuch as “it putteth forth young 
loaves on (diristmas Day, tor about a week at that time of the 
year. Old Mr. Hastings was wont to send a basketful of them 
to King (duirlcns I. I have scon of them several Christmases 
brought to my father. But Mr. Perkins, who lives in the New 
Forest, says that there arc two other oaks besides that which 
breed green buds after Christmas Day (pollards also), but not 
constantly.” 

Godfathers and Godmothers, known also as Sponsors 

(Lat. sponi/eo^ “ I promise”) and Sureties. There seem to have 
been sjjonsors at the baptismal font in very early Christian 
tinu's, and it is said they were first appointed by Hyginus, 
Bishop of Rome, in 154, 'nnu'c was at first only one sponsor for 
oacdi catechumen, who was (dioscn from the deacons and deacon- 
emses, ( kitechumens, heretics, and penitents, and subsec^^uently 
tnotiks and nuns, were excluded from the oflice. At first it was 
not un(‘ommon for parents to stand as sponsors, but this was 
forbidden in the ninth century, though tho privilege was sub- 
ficciuoutly restonul by tlu^ English Church. ^ u 

Tho numlxu- of sponsors for each child was prescribed by the 
fourth canon of the Council of York, in 119G, tobe no more than 
three piu-sons, two maU‘S and one female for a boy, and two 
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fomalen mid one inak' for a .i^iri, a rulo vvhltdi m 8 till pnwrvc'd 
in thi' C'diurrh. la ihe iMiiiiaa tiiun-h it in not 

Hnry liavt^ auiro tliaii one tlioui^h there uiv aoiiu*. 

tiamH mere, lU' liffltmuiti iiitk*. lar^'o |iroHtnaH were liiukofi t\}r 
fn»m H|'Hiii 8 ors, not raily iluM'hili! hui Ih its luotlui*; tin* rt\sidt 
WHS fliHf flioro ortnv te ho a i^roat dillioulty in pruouriiut 
to uiitUnlako s«i oxaoiisivo nn otfiro. Indood. if .Hunit^f inuw liHp- 
poiioti that fnmduknif naronrH hatlaohihl hitjai/A-d thritax fi»r 
the Hiike of trrtdfafaors ‘^ifls. Te ivimnty tlioso ovifs, a 
rouncdl hold at 1 / Info, in l*rttvoao*s in OJHH, ev 4 ere 4 tiiaf thoiioo,,. 
forth ntdhiioj: whs to ho to tlio hH|tti/.oi| hat a wliito ladHo 

41us prosfri|d iini ai»j»oarH to ha^ o hoon kr|if for lujos, in 

his ** llirofiic'lo of Kiiii: Jaau'ss Uoii|ii/* siijs, At this tiino, ami 
for aianv a.ijo:H. it was not tho tno ami oa.Hioiii uis now it is) fur 
i^tidfathors and itotlinolliors to aivu pliifo at Hio liantism of oliil 
ilnai, hut only to i^ivo ekri^ien^H A’/nrfi. with Itirio linmls am! 
cntfls, wnuighf oilhor with silk *n’ Idno ihroink tlio host of thorn 
odoisl with a sniall laoo of silk amt * 4 ol 4 “ thtps ami sjiotinH 
havi\ Imwan'or, Meed flndr ^^roiHnI a^ favonto prosonts to haldoM 
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its niirm% 
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prinooHS, ^ 
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rvil spirits 
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wavnint a Hpoeinl: <;aaon (twelfth) of the Council of Compieeue 
held Hc) oail\ m /a/, which enforced the separation of all thosp 
aponsors luid ^godchildren of both sexes wh^o had intermarried 

tratod *0 the” so 

In tl.o Mn^rlish prohibition does not now exist, 

'"'‘r popular saying that “those who 

meet at, the lout shall not moot at the altar.” 


Godiva s Procession, Lady. A famous pageant which for 
t wo eeiiUunes has been intermittently celebrated at Coventry 
huglaud, <>n August 2. The leading figures in it are Lady 
CuKiiva and I coping Tom. A local legend, part history and part 
nijth, IS citccl in explanation of the custom. 

Matthew of* WoRtminstor, who flourished about 1300-1310, first 
ftet (Icnvu t he episode as Hobor history, but failed to make a place 
for Pet‘ping Tom.” He says,— 

“This (kuintess (Uodiva), devoutly anxious to free the city of 
Coventry from a grievous ami base thraldom, often besought the 
ihmnt, luu' husband, t.luit ho would, for the love of the Holy 
Ihdnity and t he Sacred Motlu'.r of (fed, liberate it from such 
servitude. But he rebuked her for vainly demanding a thing so 
injurious to himself, and forbade her to move further therein. 
\ et slu\ out of her womanly pertinacity, continued to press the 
mnttt‘r, insomuch that she obtained this answer from him: ^As- 
cend,’ he said, ‘ thy horse naked, and pass thus through the city, 
from om^ mnl of it to the other, in sight of the people, and on 
tliy return thou shall obtain thy request.’ Upon which she re- 
turned, ‘ And should I be willing to do this, wilt thou give me 
leave?’ M will,’ he responded. Then the Countess Godiva, be- 
loved of (rod, ascended her borso naked, loosing her long hair, 
vvluidi (dotiuul her entire body except her snow-white legs, and 
having performed tlu' journey, seen by none, returned with joy 
to lier husband, who, la^gardiug it as a miracle, thereupon granted 
(k)ventry a (diarter of Freedom, confirming it with his seal.” 

bivmyhody will remember Tennyson’s lesson which incorpO' 
rates a latm* addition to the myth : 


q’luui she nidi^ forth, clothed on with chastity; 

^ jh * «■ * -x- * 

And oiH^ low cluirl, compact of thankless earth, 
fatal byword of all years to come, 

Borin^i^ a little aia!:<‘r liolc in fear, 

lh*cp«Hl “but his (wt's h«*.forc they had their will 

Wore shrivelled into darknesH in his head, 

Ami dropt Ixdbni him. Bo the Powers who wait 
On n<dd<i dtuids eanetil a 8C3n8(3 misused. 
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How or when this “one low churl, compact of thankless 
earth,” was first made the horrid antithesis of Lady Godiva’s 
noble sacrifice, or why the honest vocation of a tailor was called 
upon to supply a culprit, no man can tell. But Coventry has 
accepted him as a fact. Effigies of Peeping Tom are countless 
here, — in stone, in wood, in delft, in porcelain, in wax ; while 
the very school-boys are eternally testing new jack-knives upon 
grotesque imitations of the repulsive object. “ The thing leers 
at you from niches above ancient buildings ; seems to crane its 
lecherous bead from the cornices of new and old hotels ; shovrs 
its horse-like teeth from among shop-window trifles, and haunts 
and pursues you until you are startled to see its lineaments re- 
produced in the faces of tramps and beldames in shadowy quar- 
ters of the musty old town. Truly the Peeping Tom you will 
find everywhere in Coventry is a dreadful travesty upon the 
human form and face. They have put his trunk and chest in 
armor. He is made a man of arms as well as of shears, with 
a military cocked hat decked with a huge rosette. His face is 
wide, square, and white. The eyes are Brobdingnagian in size 
and possess a leer both sanctimonious and repulsively suggestive. 
His bearded chin looks likes the mirage of a savage flame. And 
the mouth, as wide as a cow’s, discloses a ghastly row of grave- 
stone teeth.” (Edward L. Wakeman, in New York Sun^ October 
18 , 1891 .) 

But if this luckless wight is merely a popular embodiment of 
evil as opposed to good. Lady Godiva at least was an historical 
personage. She was sister to Thorald, Sheriff of Lincolnshire, and 
wife of Leofric, or Lorich, Earl of Mercia, a favorite of Edward 
the Confessor, and in his time at the head of various great state 
transactions. Both history and tradition unite in honoring Lady 
Godiva with the possession of unusual piety, goodness, and 
beauty. The devout pair certainly founded a great monastery 
for Benedictine monks, vvhich attained enormous wealth and 
splendor, suffered strange vicissitudes, passed into silence and 
decay, and left massive vestiges of its retnains on the banks of 
the river here. Leofric died at Bromley, Staffordshire, but was 
buried in one porch of the monastery at Coventry, while his 
wife, who at her death gave a “ rich chain of precious stones to 
be put around the neck of the Blessed Yirgin’s image, so that 
those who came of devotion thither should say as many prayers 
as there were several gems within,” received burial in the other. 
It is incontestably true that the citizens of Coventry, when 
Leofric’s vassals, did receive, through Lady Godiva’s efforts with 
her grim warrior husband, some sort of manumission from ser- 
vile tenure. jN'ot only do ancient records prove this, but also 
the memorial window which stood in the south transept of 
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piou'iro ofM'jidv fifteenth century and contained a 

dih n I m S I’olding in his 

fe « .haitci bearing the following inscription : 

I-j Ijtn'ich, for love of thee 
Doe make Coventry tol-free. 

year 1217, \vhcn Coventry Pair was chartered by 
r i>i’ * Coventry had been famous for the 
fp? ihjh porforniod there at the Corpus Christi season. 

k Imy wtu-o an unportunt source of attraction to the fair. Most 
popular ot all was the play of Adam and Eve, in which our first 
pareuU ji{)peared m a state of paradisiacal nudity. The destruc- 
tion ot the inonastorics and the discontinuance of the Mysteries 
proved a heavy blow to the wealth and trade of Coventry. Its 
population was reduced by over twelve thousand, and its fair 
was not well attended. The inhabitants had sufficient reason to 
inouru tliat the cloth oslcss Eve no longer exhibited herself annu- 
ally among them. ^ There is reason to believe that for a time 
they nought to revive the attraction in a pageant in which Eve 
perambulatiul the streetH on horseback. 

Then the wave of Puritanism involved all festivities and pa- 
geants in a eomiuon ruin. Por nearly a century the pageant 
at Coventry was discontinued. Coventry still went downward. 
Its tair liud lust its iarnc as an emporium of commerce. Even 
the Restoration did not iinpri)ve matters much. Under these 
cireunistances, the authorities hit upon the idea of reviving the 
pageant, and the licauitious |)eri()d of Charles II. enabled them 
to do HO. ''Pho revival occurred in 1078. Mayor and corporation 
lunl always heon in the habit of going through the streets and 
pro(‘lni ruing the opening of the fair, but they were on this occa- 
Hioii accaunpanied by the trading companies of the city displaying 
flags. Hoys iancdfully dressed as ])ages took the part of the 
angols in t he old Corpiiw Christi pageants, and in the heart of the 
procession a naked woman bestrode a boi’se. But she was no 
ongtu* k nown as Eve. She was now the Lady Godiva. The local 
legend ex})laiiuid everything. 

From y(‘ar to year iinlil the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury tlur nude Godiva allured to Coventry the numerous de- 
HcemlantH of‘ I'cejiing Toni in Warwickshire. Then she fell into 
disfavor*, and reap})earod only at irregular intervals until the 
early part of tlie nirudeenth century, when she made way for a 
new laidy (Jodiva, got up more in accordance with nineteenth- 
century })rejudi(a‘.s and clad in close-fitting cambric without a 
skirt, relievisl by a variety of ornaments and a splendid gauze 
‘ * flowing hair. ^ 
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followoil tlu' exuniplo of bifi predecessor, and Henry VII after 
t u deteal, (d Lambert Simnol, wont on two successive days in 
solemn proeessi.m to return thanks to God. But one Tthe 
Muudest proeessioiis to the church of St. Paul was when on 
bumlay, the J lst el May, 1514, Henry VIIL went to receive 

h; ' ”"'’iV V“‘i >»a>iitonunce whieii the Pope had sent 

huu as Deteiule.r ol the Faith. The crowd on this occasion was 

iHtmuitcHl as muubermg c>ver thirty thousand people. 

I lie next oeeasiou was when Queen Elizabeth went in 

ma^rmtieent splendur, on the 24th of November, 1588, to old St 
I iiul s. She was sealed in a kind of triumphal chariot, drawn 
by t wo w lnto horses, and was received at the door of the church 
the iHshop ot IjoiuIo!!, the dean, and fifty other clerffymeii 
luunted in superli copes. On entering the church the queen 
kneeled, pronouneed a prayer, and then proceeded to her seat, 
under a canopy, in the choir, when the Litany was chanted. 
Atlov that she was conducted tea closet, prepared for the oc- 
casion in the north wall of the cliurch, “where,” says an his- 
torian ot the occasion, “shame to our effeminacy, she remained 
exposed to tlie wintry blasts of November during the space of 
time which l*ierco, Jiishop of tSalisbury, occupied in delivering 
a sermon.'’ 


Sevm’al of these thanksgiving services took place in the reign 
<*f <,juccn Anne. Scarcely an important victory was gained in 
this reign— whmi important victories were by no means infre- 
ipumt — lait what the pious ([ucoii ])roceo(led in solemn state 
to return tluinks to the Almighty for the divine favor. One of 
the grandest, of these occasions, perhaps, was on the 12th of 
November, 1702, afttu* the brilliant successes of Marlborough 
in the Low t’ountrics and the deBtruction of the Spanish fleet 
in the harhor of Vigo hy the Duke of Ormond and Sir George 
Jtooke. Lean Milman, in his “Annals of St. Paul’s,” says that 
the (-ouncil diadured that the cathedral being for that day the 
(pieetfs (diap(d Loyal, the seats were to be disposed of and all 
the nrrangmmmts nuuk^ hy the Lord Chamberlain. The queen’s 
throne, us in the Iloime of Tjords of that day, was about three 
feet higher than the door of the choir, covered with a Persian 
(‘urpet, and surmounted ^hy a canopy fifteen feet high. There 
was, according to the proclamation, an arm-chair on the throne, 
and a desk for tlu^ <jiieen’s hook, covered with crimson velvet, 
rieddy mnhroidered and fringed with gold, with a cushion of the 
same, d’he two Uoukoh of Parliament assisted at the ceremony, 
the liords Inung seatisl in the ai’ea or body of the choir, the 
S|)iaiker ot* i hii ilouse of Commons in a scat next to the Lord 
Bishop of London, in tlie middle of the south side of the choir, 
and the memhers in the Btalls and galleries on each side. 
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pomiigor velvet caps, bedizened with red and white ribbon, hal- 
bertH over their shoiilders, tottering and shambling along, like 
pHgriiius oi the unboiled peas ; — next following, behold several 
preruuinary carriages and four, containing lovely ladies of the 
btHlchambor, in lappets and diamonds, and fair-faced, elegant 
gentlemen of in blue embroidered coats, and elegantly 

fitting primrose tights : — a little pretty-faced page, in a military 
uniform, lolls carelessly in the lap of a lovely lady, like a sucking 
Mars ijurtured by one of the Graces ; next, in a carriage and six 
Hpletuiid bays, comes the Master of the Horse, a grand and awe- 
inspiring personage; after him, in a carriage with half a dozen 
bimuliful blacks, the gracious-looking Mistress of the Eobes ; and 
then, heralded by another squadron of horse, moves past us, 
more slowly than the rest, a pale, fair form, of youthful grace 
aiul l)eauty, her brow encircled by a diadem, and thoughtful, as 
if the weight of that glittering but uneasy burden pressed upon 
the brain ; each heart, as she passes, is upon each lip, and a burst 
of enthusiasm heralds the youthful Monarch in her triumphant 
way. A cloud of horse closes the pi’oceasion, but unheeded and 
umvmcmbered ; wo turn away, oppressed with the weight of 
reflection that crowds upon us, contemplating the form of her 
upon whose dominions the sun never sets, and whose sovereignty 
a humlrcd millions of human beings cheerfully obey; whose 
CHHUU'ils intluence, directly or indirectly, the interests of the 
civiliztnl world.” 

In Fobinuuy, 1872, Queen Victoria went in state to offer 
public tlmnks at Ht. Paul’s for the recovery of the Prince of 
vValcs trom a dangerous illness. 


Golden Rose. Once a year at the utmost, on the fourth 
Humlay in Lent (known theologically as Ltetare Sunday, but 
nuire popularly as Mothering Sunday), a golden rose is blessed 
by the Pope, to bo afterwards sent off as a mark of approval to 
(kitholic members of royal or noble families, either male or 
female, to great generals, to noted churches and sanctuaries, to 
illuHtriouH Oatliolio cities or republics. But often no one is con- 
sidered worthy of the honor, and then it is laid away in the 
\'ati(uui and brought out again the next year. 

Originally the (b)ldcn Hose was a single flower of wrought 
geld, colored red; afterwards the golden petals were decked with 
rubies atid otlier gems; linally the form adopted was that oi a 
brunch, bearing leaves, thorns, and buds, and a full-blown rose 
at the top, all ol‘ pure gold. The branch is put m a decorated 
flowerq)ot, which has engraved on its pedestal the arms and 
name of the Pope who blessed and bestowed the gilt, its 
intrinsic value was formerly very great, but economical reasons 
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have caused the later Popes to dispense with the splendid ruby 
that used to be attached as a bud to the chief flower, and with 
the other precious stones with which the branch was laden. The 
vase, once of gold, is now silver gilt. Pope Clement IX. sent a 
rose to the Queen of France which weighed eight pounds and 
was valued at eight thousand francs. 

Popular opinion dates the observance of this custom from the 
year 1049, under the pontificate of Leo IX. There is now every 
reason to suppose that he was not the originator ; but it was this 
Pope who, wishing to establish his right of patronage over the 
monastery of the Holy Cross in Alsace, decreed that the abbess 
should supply the Golden Eose every year, ready made, or two 
ounces of gold with which to supply the goldsmith. And this 
mandate naturally connected his name with the emblem in such 
a way as to give the impression that he was something more 
than a mere imitator of his predecessors. 

In the eleventh century, according to Mabillon, the Pope 
sang mass on Lsetare Sunday in the l3asilica of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme, holding the rose in his hand during the Gospel, 
and while preaching a sermon of which, as it w^ere, the flower 
aiforded the text. The rose was presented before the mass to 
the Holy Father, in his room, by a chamberlain, together with 
balm and musk In many a Eoman Ordo^ and in briefs and 
other documents of an early date, constant mention is made of 
the rose and of its usage, but nowhere mention of its being 
blessed. The first to mention the ceremony of blessing the rose 
is Agostino Patrizio, master of ceremonies to Pope Innocent 
YIIL, in his work printed at Yenice in 1488. It may have been 
Xieholas Y, who first blessed the rose. The Pope was crowned 
on Lsetare Sunday, and went, riding on a milk-white steed, to 
take possession of his cathedral at the Lateran, holding in his 
hand the precious rose. The blessing always now takes place at 
the high mass on Mid-Lent Sunday. The rose is placed between 
two lighted tapers on a table in the sacristy, and is presented by 
the youngest cleric of the Pope’s household to the Pope on his 
way to the Sistine Chapel. The Holy Father, in alb and stole, 
after placing incense in a thurible held by the senior cardinal 
priest present, reads a special prayer for the occasion, and places 
the scents in the rose, which he blesses and incenses. The rose 
is then carried before the Pope to the altar at which his Holiness 
celebrates mass, where it remains until the Holy Sacrifice is over, 
when it is taken away to the pontifical treasury. 

Originally it seems to have been the custom to present the 
golden rose to the Prefect of Eome after the latter had led the 
Pope’s horses by a golden bridle to the doors of the Lateran 
basilica and aided his Holiness to dismount. But the distribu- 
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lion of the gift Hoon became broadened, and it was bestowed 
noth upon persons and places. 

^ It is an old Huperstition that the Golden Eose brings ill luck to 
Its owner. People cite the instances of Joanna of Sicily, the 
urnt Rose (Jiioen, made so by Urban VI., who was dethroned and 
strangled by lier nephew, Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Cap- 
tain who died in disgrace; the Queen of Naples, wife of King 
Bondia, the Bmpress Josephine, Isabella herself, and other high 
clignitaries, who shortly after the reception of the Golden Eose 
met with death or inisfortime. So when, in 1889, Pope Leo 
singled out Dona Isabella of Brazil for this honor, her country- 
men priKlicted that evil would befall her or her family, and, in 
fact, ladbre the news was out Dorn Pedro was dethroned and she 
was no longer the heiress to a sceptre. 

It has been stated that the Golden Eose was sent to two 
Anu‘n(nin ladies, Mrs. William T. Sherman and Miss Mary Cald- 
%velh wliose gift of three hundred thousand dollars to the Catholic 
Ihiiversity at Washington would certainly be worthy of such 
an acknowh^dgment. Ihit, in fact, these ladies received formal 
tokens of Papal approval, hut not the Golden Eose. The rule has 
never been broken whieli requires that the Golden Eose shall be 
presented to no individuals outside of royalty and the nobility. 


Good Friday. The Friday in Holy Week, instituted in com- 
nu‘morati(m (»f Christ's crucilixion. It pt*obably received this 
name from t he good things which ho gained for us by his suf- 
fering and dentil. A plausible alternative etymology, however, 
would niakt^ it a (‘orruption of Goddes or God’s Friday. Among 
the Saxons it, was culled Long Friday, probably on account of 
the long fusts ami oHli'es used on this day. 

From tlu' first agt‘s of the Church the commemoration of 
(dirisPs sutlVrings has been ke])tas a day of strictest fasting and 
humiliation. The Fourth Council in 633 severely rebuked all 
those who fasted only up to three p.m,, and shut them out from 
part ici}>at ion in the Ihischal communion. 

Much of this early austerity is remitted, but the day is still 
one of strict, fast ami mourning. In the Eoman Church the 
oflUdating chngy appear in black garments, the altar is stripped, 
the candles are not lighted. After a short pause the altar is 
covertsl with white cloths. Passages from the Old and New 
d’estanients are road and prayers are recited. Mass cannot be 
cHiUHccrated on this day, but the priest receives a host conse- 
crated on Holy Thursday. A special feature of the day is the 
Adoration of the Cross. After mass the crucifix is divested ot 
tlm black with whi<di it had been covered, and is kissed by the 
clergy and people while four hymns are sung. 
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In the Latin countries this Adoration of the Cross is a far 
more elaborate ceremony. A huge crucifix or a wax image of 
Christ rests on a cushion on the floor for all to kiss. In many 
places the effigy is buried in the afternoon with solemn rites in 
an Easter sepulchre {q. there to remain until the dawn of 
Easter Sunday, when it is returned to the church. The Easter 
sepulchre is sometimes a temporary and sometimes a permanent 
adjunct to the church. In Eome the ceremony is far more sim- 
ple. The eucharistic body of Christ, blessed on Holy Thursday, 
is borne in a silver monstrance by the Pope and the cardinals in 
procession from the Sistine Chapel into that of St. Paul. There 
the host is deposited in a glittering shrine of crystal which 
towers up to the ceiling and is so placed as to appear bathed in 
light while the rest of the chapel is in darkness. For the re- 
mainder of Thursday and the beginning of Friday it is exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful. 

In Munich and Vienna the ceremony is the most elaborate in 
Europe. An effigy of Christ is placed on a bier covered with a 
white veil, and borne in procession round the interior of the 
church. First come the choristers in their white robes, then 
priests in black and white, with the bier in their centre, then a 
long train of men, followed by another long train of women, all 
in black, and all bearing lighted tapers. Thus slowly proceeding 
round the church, the figure is laid in the sepulchre. 

This is usually an imitation cave under the altar. Artificial 
rocks surround the opening, a small lamp is suspended over the 
corpse, and a row of tiny lamps burn upon the ground in front, 
not unlike footlights, save that each burns behind a small globe 
filled with colored liquids, green, blue, crimson, and yellow, after 
the fashion of the ornamental bottles in drug-stores. The altar 
above is transformed into a very mountain of plants and flowers, 
blooming in pots which are artfully concealed or beautifully 
decorated. Lights are disposed everywhere on the altar. Fig- 
ures of angels in fluttering robes of pale pink and white, and 
with very yellow hair and very pink cheeks, crown the moun- 
tain-top. 

Tall orange-trees in tubs, laurels, and cedars stand in groups 
on either hand. “ To complete the general idea, you must im- 
agine the rest of the church darkened, with daylight struggling 
through blinded windows, and through the doorways, as the 
heavy doors swing ever to and fro to admit the entrance and the 
departure of the restless crowd. Imagine, also, a dense multi- 
tude circulating through all these churches, and only stationary 
before the sepulchre; and, above the shuffle of feet and the 
murmur of prayers or adoration, fitful, plaintive strains of music, 
moaning through the gloom, and the sonorous voices of the 
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on the cross is brought out by the priest and laid in the middle 
of the church. The devout — usually more women and children 
than men — then come forward and kiss the hands and feet of 
the image. When leaving the church each one is expected to 
leave a coin on one of the holy disks, for which he receives a 
blessing in return. 

On Good Friday evening there is a service called the Epi- 
taphion, — a kind of funeral service in memory of the mourning 
and sorrow at the burial of Christ. Then the image of Christ 
is placed on a bier and borne in solemn procession through the 
streets. Crowds of people take part, all carrying lighted candles. 

The military band with muffled drums plays a dead march, 
and at intervals the people cross themselves before a large wooden 
cross carried at the head of the procession. 

In Catholic England Good Friday was the day upon which the 
king blessed certain rings and thereby was supposed to endow 
them with a miraculous power of curing cramps. The service 
which attended the blessing of those cramp-rings was so original 
that it deserves description. The king and his suite would pro- 
ceed in state to the palace chapel, upon the floor of which rested 
a crucifix upon a silken cushion, and in front of which was spread 
a rich carpet. The king would creep along the carpet to the 
crucifix, — as a token of absolute humility, — his almoner” creep- 
ing after him. Having reached the crucifix, he would there 
bless the cramp-rings, which wei’e deposited in a silver basin. 
After this was done, the queen and her ladies-in-waiting entered 
the chapel and also crept to the cross. This completed the cere- 
mony, and the rings had been transformed into the most potent 
remedial agents. The custom probably arose from the miracu- 
lous properties accredited to Edward the Confessor’s ring, 'which 
was kept in Westminster Abbey for a long time. 

In London, and all over England (not, however, in Scotland), 
the morning of Good Friday is ushered in with a universal cry 
of “Hot cross buns!” A parcel of them appears on every 
breakfast-table. The hot cross bun is rather a small bun, more 
than usually spiced, and having its brown sugary surface marked 
with a cross. The ear of every person who has ever dwelt in 
England is familiar with the cry of the street bun-venders. 
Usually it runs as follows : 

One a penny, buns, 

Two a penny, buns, 

One a penny, two a penny. 

Hot cross buns ! 

There are many variants, however, the following being an 
instance : 
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One a penny, two a penny, 

Hot cross buns. 

If you have no daughters, 

G-ive them to your sons ; 

But if you have none of these merry little elves, 

Then you may keep them all for yourselves. 

Men, women, and childi’en used to be early astir to supply the 
general demand, carrying large baskets covered with flannel and 
white cloth to keep their fresh wares warm. For a century and 
a half Chelsea was famous for its buns. Swift mentions the 
“rare Chelsea buns” in his ‘‘Journal to Stella,” in 1712. These 
were made and sold at the Old Chelsea Bun-House, in Jews’ 
Eow, a single-story building, with a colonnade projecting over 
the foot-pavement. It was a great meeting-place on Good Friday 
mornings, sometimes as many as fifty thousand persons calling 
for buns, two hundred and forty thousand of which have been 
sold in a single day. 

A rival bu^-house arose, and competition became fierce, espe- 
cially in the reign of George III., when royalty itself deigned to 
visit Chelsea to partake of these delicacies. 

The history of the cross bun goes back to the time of Cecrops, 
and to the liba offered to Astarte, and thence can be traced 
upward through the Jewish passover cakes, and the eueharistic 
bread, or cross-marked wafers, mentioned in St. Chrysostom’s 
Liturgy. So that the Good Friday bun has antiquity and tra- 
dition to recommend it ; and, indeed, its very name of bun is but 
the oblique houn^ from hous^ the sacred ox, the semblance of 
whose horns was stamped upon the cake. There, too, they also 
did duty for the horns of Astarte, in which word some philolo- 
gists affect to trace a connection with Easter. The substitution 
by the Greeks of the cross-mark in place of the horn -mark would 
seem to have chiefly been for the easier division of the round 
bun into four equal parts. Such cross-marked buns were found 
at Herculaneum. 

The original home of the English custom, where it is still 
chiefly observed, is Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire. There 
the old Eoman roads, the Icknield Street and the Arraynge 
Street, crossed. There stood in Eoman times the altar of Diana 
of the Crossways, to whom the Eomans offered their sacred 
cakes. 

In many parts a small loaf of bread is baked on the morning 
of Good Friday and then put by till the same anniversary in 
the ensuing year. This bread is not intended to be eaten, but 
to be used as a medicine, and the mode of administering it is by 
grating a small portion of it into water and forming a sort of 
panada. It is believed to be good for many disorders, but par- 
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ticularly for diarrhoea, for which it is considered a sovereign 
remedy. Some years ago a cottager lamented that her poor 
neighbor must certainl}’ die of this complaint, because she had 
already given her two doses of Good Friday bread without any 
benefit. (Brand: Fopular Antiquities, 1849, vol i. p. 155; see 
Notes and Queries, Third Series, voL iii. pp. 262, 263.) 

Every Good Friday a large crowd gathers at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in London (which all through the remainder of the year 
is practically deserted) to witness a performance that is anything 
but agreeable, — namely; twenty-one aged women bending down 
on the floor to pick up twenty-one sixpences. Some time before 
the Great Fire, but exactly when is not known, a lady bequeathed 
property to have twenty-one sixpences laid upon her grave-stone 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church, which were to be picked up and 
severally owned by the same number of aged widow women. 
The grave-stone was to be in the floor ; and the lady was so 
particular as to provide that any widow who from infirmities 
could not, or from pride would not, stoop down to procure a six- 
pence, should not have it. The name of the testatrix and the 
actual place of her burial are now forgotten, as all the records of 
the period were destroyed in the Great Fire. Nevertheless the 
sixpences are picked up from the floor by the most aged women 
that can still bend the stiffening hinges of their limbs. 

At the church of All Hallows a sermon is preached every 
Good Friday, in accordance with the direction in the will of 
Peter Symonds, dated 1587, to the youngest boys of the Blue- 
Coat School, after which wsixty new pennies and sixty packets of 
raisins are distributed among them. Under the same will the 
children of Langbourn Ward Schools who help in the choir, and 
the children of the Sunday-school, receive each a bun, and various 
sums of new money, ranging from one penny to one shilling, be- 
sides the poor of the parish, on whom it bestowed one shilling 
each and a loaf. The money used to be given away over the 
tomb of the donor, until the railway in Liverpool Street effaced 
the spot. 

The custom of skipping the rope on Good Friday still exists 
at Brighton, though it is rapidly falling into disuse. It is gener- 
ally practised with a long rope, from six to ten adults skipping 
at one rope. Formerly the entire fishing community used to 
engage in this amusement during the whole day, which w’^as 
thence known as Long-Eope Day. In nearly all the Sussex 
villages marbles are played on Good Friday by both boys and 
men. 

At Guildford, Surrey, many people flock to St. Martha’s Hill. 
Formerly they used to spend the day in singing and dancing; 
but this part of the festivities is no longer retained. St. Martha’s 
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Church on this spot is an old pilgrim church whither the faith- 
ful used to go when they were on their way to the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. But Martha’s Hill is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Martyr’s Hill. Doubtless the visit of the Guildford 
folk is a relic of some ancient religious ceremony or pilgrimage. 

In Spain the senoras appear in the streets in funeral garb. No 
colors are worn. Even the jeunesse dovee are in black from hat 
to boots, with jet studs and sleeve-buttons. Fashionable ladies 
sit within the church doors and beg in the name of charity and 
earn large sums for the poor. 

The hanging or burning of Judas in effigy is celebrated on 
Good Friday or Holy Saturday in Portuguese countries. 

Many are the quaint and often grotesque rites observed in 
other countries on this the anniversary of Christ’s Passion. 
There is the Mystery Play at Monaco, with its night procession. 
The countless candles and" torches, the fantastic costumes of the 
participants, the minor, monotonous chanting of the priests, all 
combine — canopied as they are with the starlit heavens — to east 
a poetic spell about the scene, hiding the grotesqueness of its 
mummeries and bringing out only its beauties. Lastly, there 
is the procession of penitents in the Sicilian city of Palermo. 
Masked with a hood, which only contains two holes to see 
through, crowned with a garland of thorns, and wearing a rope 
noose around their necks, which also is tied around their clasped 
hands, thus do the penitents parade through the streets, mar- 
shalled by priests or monks. 

Gorsedd. A mystic ceremony which usually precedes the 
opening of an Eisteddfod (^. v.). It is performed in an open 
space. In the centre of this is a huge stone, the ‘‘ Maen Llog,” 
surrounded by a circle, thirty feet in diameter, of other stones, 
supposed to represent the signs of the zodiac. On the outside 
of the eastern portion of the circle three more stones are placed, 
in such a position as regards the Gorsedd stone that lines drawn 
from it to them will indicate the rising of the sun at the summer 
and winter solstices and the vernal and autumnal equinoxes re- 
spectively. To this Gorsedd stone moves a curious and pictu- 
resque procession of bards, druids, and ovates, or candidates for 
higher orders. The first are dressed in blue, to indicate their celes- 
tial aspirations, the second in white, as a symbol of great purity, 
the third in green, to represent the grass of the field, which is 
typical of growth and progress. One of the bards carries a 
sword by its point, to show that he is a man of peace and would 
prefer to turn the weapon against himself rather than against 
any other person. On arriving at the circle, a prayer, said to have 
been composed thirteen hundred years ago, is recited, and then 
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the Gorsedd is declared to be opened, and the business of confer- 
ring degrees on the bards and ovates is proceeded with. Then 
follows the Eisteddfod. This is thrown open to the general 
public which is not initiated into the mysteries of bardism. 



Opening Ceremonies at a Gorsedd. 


Gregory the Great, St. His festival is celebrated on March 
12, the anniversary of his death. 

St. Gregory was the son of a Eoman senator, and was born in 
540. He was prsBtor of Borne for twelve years, but later he 
turned his house into a monastery and hospital, and lived in a 
cell there as a Benedictine monk. On the death of Pope Pelagius, 
Gregory was elected to succeed him. During his popedom he 
convened many synods and endeavored to restore the discipline 
of the Church. He rearranged the liturgy and introduced the 
style of chanting still called Gregorian. Legends relate many 
miracles performed by this saint, and tell of heavenly messengers 
that appeared to him. One legend relates that he gave many 
alms to a beggar who came and besought him again and again 
until Gregory gave him his last possession, a silver bowl given 
to him by his mother. Years afterwards when he became Pope 
he daily entertained twelve poor men at his table ; but one night 
he beheld thirteen, though his steward could see only twelve. 
Gregory inquired of the thirteenth man who ho was. “ I am 
the beggar,” was the reply, ‘^whom thou didst relieve; but my 
name is \7onderful, and through me thou shalt obtain whatso- 
ever thou askest of God.” John the Deacon, secretary to St. 
Gregory, has left an account in which he declares that he has 
seen the Holy Spirit in the shape of a dove perched upon the 
shoulder of St. Gregory as he wrote. This explains why the 
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dkir in 1 ^? attribute of St. Gregory iu art. St. Gregory 

r,. H ^ . vemaiim were laid iu the Vaticau church. 

Ill the ronuuuH were traimhitod to Soiasons and placed in the 
monuHtery ot St. Mcdard. Tiio head was placed in the abbey of 

bone was given to Eome at the 
of^lJrbau VUJ. in 1G28. The Council of Clif or Clove- 
B ujio, IU i47 eoninuindcd that the least of St, Gregory be ob- 
Bi^'ved an a holy-day in all the monasteries of England The 
Council of Oxford in 1222 extended tlie holy-day to the whole 
kingdoiu. 

Idle fiuist was formerly observed as a holiday in all the rural 
Bchooln in the baronies of Forth and Baigy (the Strongbonian 
Colony) in the county of Woxlbrd, Ireland. The manner of 
oliiiervance was this. The children for some days previous 
brought contributions, according to the means and liberality of 
their parents, consisting of money, bread, butter, cream, etc., 
and delivered them to the teacher. On the morning of the 
joyous day the children repaired to the school-house in holiday 
drcHH, where the teacher had everything prepared for the fes- 
tivity, the sirnplo temple of learning decorated with the richest 
flowers within his means of obtaining, and the presence of two 
or more kind- hearted females to do the honors and duties of the 
tea-table to tlu^ happy Juveniles. A ‘‘king” and a “queen” w'ere 
nominated, who, ol‘ (course, took the seat of honor, and the proud 
and busy teaciier was everywhere all attention to his little pupils. 
The day passed <itr in hilarity and innocent enjoyment, and the 
eom{)otitive systinn of tVea) ollerings loft, generally, something 
nleasing to tell ibr some days in the pockets and humble cup- 
tKjar<l of the teaelier. This emsiom prevailed until after the 
beginning of the [iresont century. 


Guadalupe, Our Lady of. (8p. N’liestra Sefiora de Guada- 
lupe,) A famous |)icture of the Virgin, preserved in the collegiate 
church of Guadalupe, a little town three and a half miles north 
of Mexico. The munher ot' pilgrims, singly and in bands, that 
resort to this shrine entitles (iuadalupe to the designation of the 
Anuudean Lourdi^s. Special ceremouioB are celebrated on the 
12th of every month, nut the great festival of the year is on 
Geciunlier 12, the anniversary of the first appearance of the 
piidure, when iht? Indians from far and near assemble in vast 
troops to do honor to tludr patroness, huge crowds standing on 
the eve of tlie toast through the night at the church doors, so as 
t<i gain eutranct^ in (he morning. Other devotees on their knees 
make the nscmit of tlui neighboring steep of Tepayacac. Nor 
are Indiuns alone att nuded hitlun*. Dainty dames in Spanish 
mantillas are jostled by frowsy drabs from Cuautitlan, dudes 
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from the Paseo find themselves cheek by jowl with half-clad 
;! muleteers, fashionable broughams compete for place with ram- 

; • shackle hackney-coaches. 

] : The pontifical high mass begins at twelve o’clock, and when 

f • it is well under way, beggars, decked out in the bizarre garniture 

: of olden days, with plumes of feathers and gaudy masks, dance 

; ^ their barbaric reels in the middle of the church, 

i ■ The legend runs that in the year 1531 an Indian convert, bap- 

‘ ( 7 tized under the name of Juan Diego, was thrice blessed with a 

.‘I vision of the Yirgin Mary, who bade him make known to the 

1 7 Bishop of Mexico that she desired a church to be built on the 

. f spot where she had appeared, and that she would be a kind and 

ii, , loving mother to the poor Indians and to all who should invoke 

Y, her aid. But when the bishop, doubting, requested the attesta- 

tion of some sign or miracle, the Yirgin on the third day bade 
; , Juan fill his tilma, or homespun blanket, with flowers. And 

■ when he took the flower-laden tilma to the bishop and opened it 

out before him, lo ! it was found that’ the flowers, though visible 
to the eye, were not palpable to the touch, and moreover that a 
i marvellous picture was limned upon the blanket in colors which 

partook of no earthly quality and with an art no human hand 
; could equal. And this picture was the portrait of the Holy 

, , Yirgin as she had appeared to Juan. The sign was accepted, the 

7 . ; church was built, the picture was hung up within the church. 

' ’ And there it has remained ever since during all the successive 

! : ; enlargements from the original chapel to the present imposing 

! , edifice, save that at the time of the terrible floods of 1629, when 

7 : the ordinary road-bed was submerged, the archbishop and his 

f attendants went by boat, in solemn pilgrimage, to Guadalupe, 

i and transferred the venerated picture to his cathedral. Here it 

I was visited by immense crowds of devotees, day by day, until 

7 i the waters subsided. By common acclamation relief from the 

! total destruction which threatened Mexico was attributed to Our 

! ' Lady of Guadalupe. 

; . After that period,” says Archbishop Corrigan of Hew York, 

in an article in The Seminary for December, 1895, ‘‘ devotion to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe spread so rapidly throughout the entire 
f kingdom that it would be worse than useless to adduce proofs to 

7 establish its universality. At this day you can hardly enter a 

i shop in the city of Mexico without finding a lamp burning before 

I / a picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe. You can hardly enter a 

church without seeing an altar erected in her honor. Indeed, 
the Provincial Council of Antequera or Oaxaca specially ordains 
that no church be built in the entire province without its special 
altar in honor of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Every diocese in 
Mexico dedicates the 12th of every month to Our Lady of Gua- 
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ialupe, luui every year sends thousands of devout pilgrims to 
her shrine. When the |)atriot priest, Hidalgo, who is called the 
Washini^ton of Moxieo, began the fight for independence in 1810, 
hiH Htaiulard ami his battle-cry were ‘Our Lady of Guadalupe.’ 
The revolution itself, although it despoiled every other church in 
Mexico, has ever respected this shrine of Our Lady. In one 
word, the Virgin of Guadalupe has taken such hold on the 
Mexican people that to attempt to dislodge her from their affec- 
tiouH would bo to tear out their hearts by the roots.” 

Arehlushop Corrigan was one of the twenty-two foreign prel- 
lUCH who, with the forty-three bishops of Mexico, and fifty 
thousand pilgrims of all ranks, were present at the coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin of Guadalupe on October 12, 1895. The 
crown, which is of gold, sparkling with precious stones, and 
valued at twenty-five thousand dollars, was lifted up to a level 
with the head in the picture. 

A nvunber of interesting details are given by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan in the article ah'cady quoted from. 

The material,” he says, “ on which the image is formed is a 
cH)arse product of the maguey plant, such as is still used by the 
IndiauH for their wraps and for other domestic purposes. The 
image is painted on this rough canvas, without any sizing or 
j)rej)nratiou. la fact, the canvas is transparent, the same image 
Hh(*wiug on both sides. At various times the picture has been 
examined by a committee of experts composed of distinguished 
artists and of scientific moti, and they have deposed under oath 
that they could not account either for its production or for its 
preservation. The image exhibits peculiar characteristics of 
painting in oil, in water-color, in distemper, and in relief. In 
fact, these ft)ur diHsinuIar kinds of painting are discernible in 
dilferent portions of the same canvas ; and, in addition to this, 
tlie gilding, wliicli appears in the stars embroidered on the gar- 
ment of Our Lady and in the texture of the robe itself, as vrell 
as in the rays of light which issue from the figure, is not applied 
according to any known process, and scemfi rather to have been 
woven into the fibre than painted on it. 

“Apart from the curious commingling of dissimilar kinds of 
j)aiut ing on the same canvas, there is this other peculiarity about 
the jucturo, that for years it was exposed, without any covering, 
not only to the smoke of censers and innumerable candles, but 
to the damp air, charged with saltpetre, which continually arises 
from the neighboring lakes and marshes, and which affects and 
(‘orrixles tlie hardest substances ; and yet, after a period of more 
than three hundred and sixty years, this product of the maguey 
plant, which ought to have perished lorig ago, is still in a state 
of perfect preservation, dliis is the more remarkable, because 
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experiments have been tried in the same locality with similar 
material, but with very different results. An able artist, Don 
Eafael Gutierrez, took a fine tilma, September 12, 1789, and 
painted on it a lae-simile of Our Lady of Guadalupe. When 
finished, it was protected by a glass cover and placed in the 
neighboring chapel, Del Pocito, The result was that before 
eight years elapsed it was so discolored and disfigured by the 
fumes of the saltpetre that it was necessary to withdraw it from 
public view and relegate it to the sacristy. 

“ The great proof of the authenticity of the apparitions,” the 
archbishop continues, ‘‘is the constant and uninterrupted tradi- 
tion, bearing all the marks of credibility, accepted by all classes 
of people, and extending from the days of Juan Diego to our 
own time. This tradition has been twice officially examined and 
approved by the Holy See. Only last year, after a long and most 
searching examination, Pope Leo XIII. granted a new office and 
mass in honor of Our Lady of Guadalupe, by letters dated March 
6, 1894. In 1754, Pope Benedict XIY. had already granted a sim- 
ilar favor, although the text relating to the apparition was not 
so explicit. In fact, hardly a Pontiff has sat on the throne of 
Peter during the past two hundred and fifty years who has not 
accorded special favors to the sanctuary at Guadalupe.” (See 
also Eemedios.) 

Guadalupe, Virgin of. Long before the advent of the Mex- 
ican Lady of Guadalupe, the mother-country of Spain had a 
famous image of the Virgin, still preserved in the Jeronymite 
convent at Guadalupe in Estremadura. It was discovered in 
1330 by one Giles, a cow-keeper of Caceres, and somehow it 
turned out to have been carved by St. Luke, to have been given 
to San Leandro, the Gothic uprooter of Arianism, by Gregory 
the Great, and to have been miraculously preserved during the 
six centuries of Moorish invasion. A hermitage was built on 
the spot. In 1340 Alonzo XL raised a chapel which Juan I. in 
1389 converted into a convent subject to the Pope alone. For 
ages this was one of the richest and most frequented shrines in 
Europe. Cortes made a special cult of this image, hence the 
recurrence of the name in Mexico. His first act on his return in 
1538 was a pilgrimage to the convent, where he and his followers 
worshipped for the space of nine days, offering at the altar the 
s;polia oj>ima of their strangely achieved wealth. At present the 
convent is degraded into a barrack, but the splendid chapel and 
the image have escaped. 

Gudula, St. (Flemish, Goole), patron saint of Brussels. Her 
festival is celebrated on January 8, the anniversary of her burial. 
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«e^e°th century, in 

BiiUiiuit. Sho was ot nolilo paiviiia^sre, and her relative St. Ger- 
trude was her sponsor and took eliargo of her early education. 
She doyoti'd honsolt from oluldhood to a religious life. The 
rnsth^ id her lather, (kinnt, Witger, Avas two miles from the little 
village ot Mi'orsel, where there was an oratory dedicated to the 
Saviour. 1 hither went (Judula at cock-crow every morning to 
her devotions taking a maid with her to carry her lantern. 

It IS ivlattHl that on ono occasion the Evil One put out this 
lantern, hut (hulula knelt by fho roadway and prayed, and the 
lantern vyus minunil<Hisly reli^rhtcd. 8he devoted her entire rev- 
enue to the poor, and when she died all the people followed her 
btKly to the ^rave. She was buried on the 8th of January, 712 
according- to ixmwval o|Hniori, at (he village of Hanum, near Re- 
leghatn. On the morning after her burial a poplar that stood at 
the foot of lu'r tomb burst into loaf in spite of the season. The 
IhkIv cd’ the saint was transported successively to Nivelles, Urns, 
and Maubeugi', t brough tear of the Normans. 1 1 was afterwards 
luitl in the oratory at Moorsel. (■harlemagne built a monastery 
in honor ot St. Oudula in Moorsel, but this was destroyed by the 
Normans. 

dim rtumiins ot' the saint were finally iakcti from Moorsel to 
Brusstds in fTH. Sinci' 10 (7 a mugniticent church, known as St. 
(fuduia's, has p<'rpet unted htu* memory, and here the saint is 
en.shrined. 

In art slm is represented with a lantern, which an angel is 
kindling. 


Guernica, Tree of. (1os(* to tlu^ town of Guernica in Bis- 
cay, Spain, is the so calhsl tree of the Ihisquo Liberties. For- 
merly th(^ Lords of Ihseay look thesr oaths on a stone bench 
plaee<l at its fad. At present tlic general juntas are inaugu- 
ratisl h(*re nml are continmsl in the adjoining church of Santa 
Maria la Antigua. It is perpetuated like the Euskarian family, 
ami is su<'ee<'dtM| Ijy its scions, the tree which is to substitute the 
prcs(Uit <ini^ having beem plantisl in 1880. The present tree was 
tliirty yt‘nr.s (dd whtm, in 1811, its prodecosBor fell down under 
the naught (d’some three cerduries. Several patriotic songs have 
Ihhui <hnliented to tlu‘ (nua Kousscau sent it bis blessing, and 
Tallimi Habited it in the midst of the French Convention. 

Guingamp, Pardon of. Next to the Pardon of St. Anne of 
Aurav {hvo AruAV), tliis is (he most notable of all the Breton 
PardonH, or fe.stivuls. It begiiis on the Saturday preceding the 
first Sun<lay in July. 

Aeeording to tlu! local hiHiorians, its origin can be traced back 
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to a remote antiquity. Save during the interregnum of the 
Eevolution, it has always attracted an immense crowd of pil- 
grims. But not until the sixteenth century was the image known 
as Notre-Dame de Bon Secours, “ Our Lady of Good Help” (the 
object of all this homage), invested with a crown by the Pope, 
thenceforth assuming a rank to which she had not previously 
been entitled. By sunrise on the morning of Saturday the nar- 
row winding streets of the old town of Guingamp are crowded 
with pilgrims, come to perform their devotions at the shrine of 
Notre-Dame de Bon Secours, and to take part in the evening 
procession in her honor. This is the distinctive feature of the 
day. It is held after vespers, and is thus described by George 
M. Towle in Harpefs Magazine^ vol. xlii. p. 39 : 

‘‘The church, which is brilliantly lit up, is crowded in every 
part. The service terminated, precisely at nine o’clock the bells 
begin to chime, and then to toll a monotonous peal, while most 
of the houses in the town are being illuminated, and the head 
of the procession — composed of men and women mingled to- 
gether indiscriminately, the half-wild-looking Bas-Breton every 
nowand then alternating with some charming-looking demoiselle 
whose toilet is after the latest mode — is seen descending the 
flight of steps in front of the north door of the church, preceded 
by a priest bearing the cross. A troop of cavalry, stationed 
immediately opposite, salutes the sacred symbol; and for a quar- 
ter of an hour pilgrims, all with lighted tapers in their hands, 
and the men with their beads bare, continue descending the steps 
in double file. While these are passing out at the north door, 
another detachment of pilgrims, also in double file, and similarly 
provided with lighted tapers, is leaving the church by the west. 
The two detachments proceed in opposite directions — the one 
moving toward the upper, the other to the lower end of the town. 
At the expiration of the quarter of an hour just spoken of, the 
ornamental portion of the procession is seen to emerge from the 
north door of the church, consisting, first of all, of some young 
and rather pretty girls, robed entirely in white, and carrying the 
silk-embroidered banner of the Yirgin ; then more girls and ban- 
ners, followed by the members of various female religious com- 
munities, in the costumes of their order, bearing their respective 
banners; next come several small gilt statuettes, carried on 
handsome stands, one of which represents St. Fiacre, the patron 
saint of the gardeners, and another St. Joseph, the patron saint 
of the carpenters. Then follow richly gilt baskets containing 
various relics, borne by and surrounded by priests ; a gold bust, 
with a long forked beard ; a wax figure of a dead child in white, 
her head wreathed with lilies, lying on a purple cushion covered 
with a crimson pall, and preceded and followed by banners innu- 
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merable. Then a number of men and boys dressed up to repre- 
sent sailors, and bearing a couple of models of men-of-war of the 
old school, and a huge gilt anchor; then some of the youths of 
the college, accompanied by their band; next a number of men 
with banners and large ornamental open-work lanterns; then the 
saj^euTS pompiers and their band ; and, finally, a body of priests 
in rich vestments. The two detachments of pilgrims eventually 
join themselves together, and the procession, composed by this 
time of at least ten thousand people, passes up the main street 
of the town and round the large triangular place where the 
fountain is situated, chanting all the while. Here three tall 
poles have been erected, surrounded by banners in honor of the 
Yirgin, and having immense piles of fagots stacked at their 
base. While the procession is moving round this open space in 
the direction of the church, these stacks of fagots are set fire to 
one after the other, filling the air above with fiery sparks, as the 
ground is already thronged below with lighted tapers, and throw- 
ing out such intense heat in their immediate proximity as to 
cause pilgrims and spectators alike to struggle to escape from it. 
Such are the aspects of a Breton Pilgrimage or Pardon as seen 
at Gruingamp.” 

Guy Fawkes’s Day. The anniversary of the discovery of 
the G-unpowder Plot on November 5, 1605, still celebrated in 
England and her colonies. The conspirators in this plot were 
all English Catholics of gentle lineage and good position who 
bloodied their delicate fingers to no end. Hence with a natural 
and pardonable injustice the entire Catholic party was held re- 
sponsible for their acts, and the 5th of November has been util- 
ized for a Protestant and anti- Catholic demonstration, borrow- 
ing many features from the celebrations on Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hay (^. V,). 

When James YI. of Scotland became James 1. of England the 
Catholics in the latter country had cherished hopes that the 
penalties imposed against their religion by Queen Elizabeth 
would be remitted or minimized. And indeed the new monarch 
began his reign in a mild and tolerant spirit. But he found 
Parliament arrayed against him. His pecuniary necessities 
obliged him to court the good will of the Commons by putting 
afresh into execution the penal laws against papists. The most 
odious severities were revived. The fanaticism of persecution 
bred the fanaticism of retaliation. Hence the Gunpowder Plot, 
for blowing up at once the King, Lords, and Commons, originated 
by Eobert Catesby, a Catholic gentleman of good family who, 
doubly an apostate, had found himself back in the Church of 
his birth after once being a Protestant convert, and had drawn 
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into his plans Thomas Winter, G-uido or Guy Fawkes, and several 
others. Jn a secluded house in Lambeth, oaths of secrecy were 
taken, and the communion was administered by a J esuit named 
Father Gerard, who, however, does not appear to have been taken 
into the plot. The next step was to hire a house near the build- 
ing where Parliament formerly met, with the view of blowing 
the legislature into the air by carrying a mine through the wall. 
But when they came to pierce the walls of the Parliament House 
they found the task beyond their powers, especially as all were 
gentlemen unused to manual labor. One day, while at work, 
they heard a l umbling noise over their heads. Fear seized them 
that they had been discovered. Guy Fawkes, going out to in- 



Guy Fawkes. 

(From the English Prayer Book of 1607.) 


quire, returned with the news that the disturbance had been 
caused by a coal-dealer who was moving out from a cellar he had 
rented below the House of Lords. Forthwith the conspirators 
saw their opportunity. Hiring the cellar from the outgoing 
dealer, they placed therein thirty-six barrels of gunpowder. 
These they covered up with coal and fagots of wood. By May, 
1605, the prepfirations were all completed. The conspirators 
separated until the time to strike had arrived. This was finally 
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.btermined to l.o tho r.th of November, when the king in person 

In some way, about whieh^ historians 
< ith I, the plot was <haeoverod. At two o’clock in the morning 
ot Nom'iuIk'i .) a party of soldiers under command of Sir 
lluimaH Kiiy vott, a Westminster magistrate, visited the cellar 
anil arrested (.uy bawkes, the man who w'as to have fired the 
tram that should explode the gunpowder, and who was at his 
post with a dark lantern in his hand, lie was interrogated by 
the king and eouneil, and shut up in the Tower. Meanwhile the 
other conspirators, all save Trosham, fled from London in an 
utlort t(i ivuch Uuiismoro Heiith in Warwiekahire, where other 
iittthohcH luulor Sir Kdnuind Digby hiid agreed to join them in 
iiii iiiHurrcft icm hIiouIiI tho plot prove Biiocessful. Pursued by 
the ti\il aiul iinlitary auihoritieSj some of them were overtaken 
at the niannion (d' Ilolbeaeh, on the borders of Staffordshire. 
lioHwting four, including Cutesby, were slain. But seven 

were captured hero aiul in other places. These, with 
their iiccompiit‘e (Juy Fawkes, were put to the torture, tried, and 
finally execnited at the west end of St. Paul’.s Churchyard on 
January JO mul Jl, U»0ik All tho hideous eeromonies attending 
the dt'afhs traitors were honored in tlie observance. 

It was lu Juiituiry (d‘ tlu^ same year that the British Parlia- 
ment appointed ilu‘ Tuh of Noveinlier as “a holiday for ever in 
thankfolnt'ss to (iod tor our deliverance and detestation of the 


Papists.”^ A special service tor this day fonned part of the ritual 
cjf the Fugiisli lio<J< of Common Prayer until 1859, when an 
ordinanee of the (^ueen in Council abolished it, together with 
the service for tije Martyrdom of Charles I, and the Eestoration 
i’harlcs IP (Stu^ (hiAHLKs, St.) At tho opening of every 
Hession of Parliament even to this day the initial ceremony is 
the marching of tlu^ Yeomen of the (riiards through the vaults 
under th<*. Houses in Ht*arch of gunpowder. It would be irnpos- 
sible, of coiirsi', to get any gun})owder into tho basement. Even 
granting the possilulity, it could not be discovered by merely 
strolling thnmgh the cidlars, Sucli, however, is tho British love 
for crystal lij',e( I cuslom tliat it has oven boon humorously con- 
jetJured whetluu* had the (iunpowder Plot succeeded it would 
have betm neecHHary to blow up the Ilouses every session because 
a pretHHleut had betm cstaliliKhed, 

(»uy Fawkes’s Day is now ahnost entirely abandoned to the 
juvenik^ population of England. Even so late as 1847 the author 
of tlu* anonymous bookU^t ‘sSports, Pastimes, and Customs of 
fitjudon” com[)lains that, its old time glory has dej)arted. 

Criginally,” bi^ says, 'Cbi‘, burning of Cuy Fawkes in effigy 
vvuH a ceremony much in vogm*, (‘spcsu’ally among the lower 
elasBCH, but it is now contined chiefly to school- boys, and even 
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with them it is not so popular as in days gone by. Formerly 
the burning of ^ a good guy’ was a scene of uproar perhaps un^ 
known to the present day. The bonfire, for example, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields was conducted on a very grand scale. It was 
made at the Great Queen Street corner, immediately opposite 
Newcastle House. Fuel came all day long in carts properly 
guarded against surprise. Old people have recollected when up- 
wards of two hundred cart-loads were brought to make and feed 
this bonfire, and more than thirty ^ guys’ were burnt upon gibbets 
between eight and twelve o’clock at night. 

The butchers of Clare Market, also, were accustomed to cele- 
brate this anniversary in a somewhat peculiar style ; one of their 
body, personating Guy Fawkes, being seated in a cart, with a 
prayer-book in his hand, and a priest, executioner, etc., attending, 
was drawn through the streets, as if going to the place of exe- 
cution j while a select party, with marrow-bones and cleavers, 
led the way, and others solicited money from the inhabitants and 
spectators. The sums thus obtained were spent at night in jollity 
and carousing.” 

In all parts of England it is still customary for boys to dress 
up an effigy of Guy Fawkes, parade it in a chair through the 
streets, and at nightfall burn it with strident enjoyment in a 
huge bonfire. The effigy’s face is formed of a huge comic mask 
crowned with a paper fool’s cap, it wears such cast-offi clothes as 
are obtainable, in one hand it carries a dark lantern and in the 
other a bunch of matches. The procession visits successively 
the different houses in the neighborhood, reciting before each 
certain time-honored rhymes which vary with the locality. In 
London they run as follows : 

Eememher, remember 
The fifth of November, 

The Gunpowder treason and plot ; 

There is no reason 
"Why the Gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot ! 

Numerous variations and additions are made in different parts 
of the country. Thus, in Islip, Oxfordshire, the following lines, 
as quoted by Sir Henry Ellis in his edition of Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities,” are chanted : 

The fifth of November, 

Since I can remember, 

Gunpowder treason and plot : 

This is the day that God did prevent, 

To blow up his king and parliament. 

A stick and a stake, 

!Por Victoria’s sake ; 
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Jf you won’t give me one, 
I ’U toko two : ” 

The bettor for mo, 

And the worse for you. 


I ho ftiliowing wotiir, according: to the 
111 Bome juirtH of the north of l^ngland: 


same authority, is used 


Hollo, boys, hollo, boys, 

Let the bells ring ; 

Hollo, boys, hollo, boys, 
ikni save the queen. 

Fray to remember 
The tilth of November, 

^ hi n powder temson and plot, 

Wlum the king and his train 
Had nearly been slain, 

Thertjforc^ it shall not bo forgot. 

Ouy Fawkes, Guy Fawkes, 

Ami his companions, 

Htrove to blow all England up; 

But God’s mercy did prevent, 

And savi'd our king and his Parliament, 
ilapjiy was tln^ man, 

And happy was the day, 

That cauglit Guy, 

Going to his play, 

With a dark lanthorn, 

And a brimstone match, 
litmdy for the prime to touch. 


As I was going through the dark entry, 
I spi(Hl tln^ devil, 

Htund back I stand back 1 
Queen Mary’s daughter, 

Fut your hand in your pocket 
And giv(^ UH Homes monesy, 

To kindle our bonfire. 

Huxsja I Huzza I 


That final olonmoBynary ploa was nover forgotten. When not 
put into inetrieal form, it took such prosaic shape as ‘‘Please 
renumiber <»uy/’ or “ Please to remember the bonfire.’’ 

SomestirneB Guy Fawkiss’s day is taken advantage of to parade 
the efligy of any unpopular personugo of the day. Thus, during 
the ferment ocu’aHioned by tiic “ Papal Aggression” in 1850 Car- 
dinal Wiseman, newly appointed Anshbishop of Westminster by 
the Pop(% was Hubstituted for (ruy Fawkes, and solemnly burnt 
in London amid No ik>j)ory demonstrations. In 1857 a similar 
honor was accorded to Nana Sahib, whose atrocities at Cawnpore 

n 
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in the previous month of July had excited a cry of horroi 
throughout the civilized world. The opportunity also is fre- 
quently seized by many of that numerous class in London who 
live by their wits to earn a few pence by parading through the 
streets, on the 5th of ISTovember, gigantic figures of the leading 
celebrities of the day. These are sometimes rather ingeniously 
got up, and the curiosity of the passer-by who stops to look at 
them is generally taxed with the contribution of a copper. 

In Motes and Queries, Second Series, vol. iv. p. 368, is the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘‘A very old custom prevails in the West Eiding 
of Yorkshire, of preparing, against the anniversary of Gun- 
powder Plot, a kind of oatmeal gingerbread, if it may be so called, 
and of religiously partaking of the same on this day and subse- 
quently. . The local name of the delicacy is Parkin, and it is 
usually seen in the form of massive loaves, substantial cakes, or 
bannocks.” 

Blount in his “Fragmenta Antiquitatis” (Beckwith, 1815, p. 
565) gives the following account of a custom observed at Don- 
caster. He says at this place on the 5th of November, yearly, 
whether it happens on a Sunday or any other day in the week, 
the town waits play for some time on the top of the church 
steeple, at the time when the congregation are coming out of the 
church from morning service, the tune of “ God Save the King.” 
This has been done for fourscore years at least, and very possi- 
bly ever since the 5th of November has been a festival, except 
that formerly the tune played was “ Britons, strike home ” The 
waits always receive from the churchwardens sixpence apiece 
for this service. 

The celebration of Guy Fawkes’s Day was brought over from 
England to America by the early colonists, and still has local 
survivals in several of the original thirteen States. In New 
York, the code known as the Duke’s Laws, given to the province 
in 1665, ordered that every minister should on November 5 
preach a sermon commemorative of the English deliverance from 
Guy Fawkes and his Gunpow’der Plot. 

The Mew York Gazette of November 7, 1737, affords a glimpse 
of how the festival was celebrated at that time : Saturday last, 
being the fifth of November, it was observed here in memory of 
that horrid and Treasonable Popish Gun-Powder Plot to blow up 
and destroy King, Lords, and Commons, and the Gentlemen of 
his Majesty’s Council. The Assembly and Corporation and other 
the principal Gentlemen and Merchants of this City waited upon 
his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor at Fort George, where the 
Eoyal Healths were drunk, as usual, under the discharge of the 
Cannon, and at the Night the City was illuminated.” Ail through 
the English provinces bonfires were burned, volleys were fired, 
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efSgies were carried in procession, and mummers and maskers 
singing No Popery songs importuned passers-by for a gratuity. 
Giant Pope came in time to be substituted for Guy Fawkes, and 
the 5th of November was known as Pope Pay, Under this name 
it survives in Newburyport, Massachusetts, and Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. In Newcastle, New Hampshire, it is corrupted into 
Pork Night. In other New England towns fires are still lighted 
on the 5th of November by boys who know not what they com- 
memorate. In New York and Brooklyn there is a feeble and 
divided survival of Pope Pay sports in the bonfires kindled on 
election night, and in the bedraggled parades of begging child 
maskers on Thanksgiving Pay. 

Gyst-Ale, or Guising. An annual festival formerl 3 ^ cele- 
brated in Lancashire in the spring, probably about Lady Pay, 
when manorial rents were due. It has been surmised that the 
term is an allusion to the attendant gyst or hire for the privilege 
of selling ale and other refreshments during the festivals held 
on the payment of the rents of the manor. But a plausible 
etymon derives the word gyst from geste^ an act,” “ a sport,” 
while guising is but another form of disguising, — i.e.^ masquer- 
ading. Of guisards^ the Scotch for mummers. 

These gy'st-ales, or guisings, once ranked among the principal 
festivals of Lancashire, and large sums of money were subscribed 
by all ranks of society in order that they might be celebrated 
with becoming splendor. The lord of the manor, the vicar of 
the parish, the farmer, and the operative severally announced 
the sums they intended to give, and when the treasurer ex- 
claimed, “ A largesse,” the crowd demanded, From whom ?” and 
then duo proclamation was made of the sum subscribed. The 
real amount, however, was seldom named, but it was announced 
that Lord Johnson,” or some other equally distinguished per- 
son, had contributed a portion of ten thousand pounds” towards 
the expenses of the feast. 

After the subscription lists were closed, an immense garland 
was prepared, 'which contained abundance of every flower in 
season, interspersed with a profusion of evei’greens and ribbons 
of every shade and 23attern. The framework of this garland 
was made of wood, to which hooks were afllxed, and on these 
was suspended a large collection of watches, jewels, and silver 
articles borrowed from the richer residents in the town. On the 
day of the g.yst this garland was borne through the principal 
streets and "thoroughfares, attended by” crowds of townspeople 
dressed in their best attire. These were formed into a procession 
by a master of the ceremonies, locally termed the King. Another 
principal attendant was the Fool, dressed in a grotesque cap, a 
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hideous grinning mask, a long tail hanging behind him, and a 
bell with which he commanded attention when announcements 
were to be made. In an early period of these guisings the fool 
was usually mounted on a hobby-horse, and indulged in grotesque 
pranks as he passed along: hence we obtained the term “bob- 
riding,” and more recently the proverbial expression of “ riding 
one’s hobby to death.” (Harland and Wilkinson: Legends 
and Traditions of Lancashire^ 1873, p. 86.) 


H. 

Hachette, Joan. (Fr. Jeanne Hachette.') A French heroine 
who distinguished herself at the siege of Beauvais, France, in 
1472, and in whose honor an annual festival is held in that city 
on July 6. Charles the Bold of Burgundy, revolting against 
Louis XL, had thrown himself against the town. The adult 
male population and many of the women and children gathered 
upon the ramparts and with muskets and stones beat otf the 
assault. Most noticeable among the women was Joan Laisne, 
afterwards nicknamed Hachette, from the axe which she effect- 
ually wielded in the struggle. A Burgundian sought to plant 
his standard in a breach. Joan killed him, and, capturing the 
flag, bore it in triumph to the chapel of St. Angadreme, patroness 
of Beauvais. Charles the Bold, surprised by so stout a resistance, 
raised the siege, and a few days later Louis XI. entered the town 
in triumph. 

That monarch decreed that to honor the valor of Beauvais an 
annual procession should be held on the festival of St. Angadreme, 
wherein the women should take precedence of the men. The 
flag which Joan had seized has always been brought out of the 
church to take part in this procession, and little by little her 
fame has dominated that of even the patroness of the city, so 
that the festival is known as the Fete Jeanne Hachette. On July 
6, 1851, a bronze statue of the heroine was unveiled in the public 
square, amid great solemnities. 

On the eve of the festival a salvo of artillery announces the 
coming event. In the morning mass is celebrated at the cathe- 
dral, and at its close the Eosiere named for the occasion is 
crowned by the mayor. In the afternoon at three o’clock occurs 
the procession. It consists of two wings, the civil and the reli- 
gious, the former starting from the city hall, the latter from the 
cathedral. Both meet in front of the statue of Joan Hachette. 
Here the body of young girls dressed in white and crowned with 
flowers, who follow the clergy in the religious wing, are intrusted 
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with the duty of firing off, turn and turn about, the salute of one 
hundred guns which forms part of the traditional usage. 

Halloween or All Hallow Even (also known locally as 
Nut crack Night and Snapapple Night). The name given 
to the night of October 31, as the eve or vigil of All Saints’ or 
All Hallows Day (November 1). Of all nights in the year this 
is the one upon which supernatural influences most prevail. The 
spirits of the dead wander abroad, together with witches, devils, 
and mischief-making elves, and in some cases the spirits of living 
persons have the temporary power to leave their bodies and join 
the ghostly crew. Children born on this day preserve through 
their youth the power to converse with these airy visitants. But 
often the latter reveal themselves to ordinary folk, to advise or 
warn them. Hence it is the night of all nights for divination. 
Impartially weighed against the others, it is the very best time 
of the whole year for discovering just what sort of husband or 
wife one is to be blessed withal. 

Halloween is a curious recrudescence of classic mythology, 
Druidic beliefs, and Christian superstitions. On November 1 the 
Eomans had a feast to Pomona, the goddess of fruits and seeds, 
and it was then that the stores laid up in the summer for use in 
the winter were opened. Hence the appropriateness of the use 
of nuts and apples at this time. November 1 or thereabouts 
was also the great autumn festival to the sun which the Druids 
celebrated in thanksgiving for their harvest. Now, the Druids 
believed in transmigration, and taught that on the eve of this 
festival Saman, the Lord of Death, called together the wicked 
souls that within the last twelve months had been condemned to 
occupy the bodies of animals. But Saman might be propitiated 
through the priests by means of gifts and incantations to miti- 
gate his sentences. 

November was also one of the quaternary periods when the 
Druids lighted their bonfires in honor of Baal. (See May-Day.) 
The custom was kept up in many portions of G-reat Britain 
until a comparatively recent period. Wales was especially 
tenacious of it, and the observances which marked the Novem- 
ber fire may be held to have descended directly from the Druids. 

Each family used to make its own fire, and as it was dying out 
each member would throw a white stone into it, the stones being 
marked for future identification. Then all said their prayers and 
went to bed, and in the morning they tried to find all the stones 
again. If any stone was missing it betokened that the owner 
of it would die within a year. Some superstitions are pretty 
and picturesque and attractive ; this was one of the many which 
were cruel as well as picturesque. It would take but a slight 
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accident to cause a frigbt that might be actually dangerous to a 
superstitious person, and it would not be hard for an enemy of 
such a person to cause that fright by stealing his stone from the 
fire. 

These fires in Wales were commonly followed by feasting on 
nuts, apples, and parsnips, and by the games of which something 
will be said presently. Sometimes nuts were thrown into the 
fires, in the belief that they indicated prosperity to those who 
threw them if they burned well and the reverse if they simply 
smouldered and turned black. There were fires also in Scotian ^ 
and there, in some parts of the country at least, the ashes were 
carefully raked into a circle and just within this the stones were 
placed, one for each person present. If in the morning any of 
these appeared to have been disturbed, it betokened death. Some- 
times it was the custom to make large torches by binding com^ 
bustible material to the tops of poles and to bear them blazing 
about the village, lighting new ones as often as the old were 
burned out. Fires were also used at different times and places 
on All Saints’ Night, which is the eve of All Souls’ Day, and on 
All Souls’ Day itself, the 2d of November. In these cases the 
fires were regarded as typical of immortality, and were thought 
to be efScacious, as an outward and visible sign at least, for 
lighting souls from purgatory. 

But if anything were wanting to prove the Druidic origin of 
many of the Halloween observances it would be found in the 
fact that in some parts of Ireland October 31 was known as 
Oidhche Shamhna, or Yigil of Saman. Yallancey’s Collectanea 
de Eebus Hibernicis” tells us that on this night the peasants in 
Ireland assemble with sticks and clubs, “going from house to 
house, collecting money, breadcake, butter, cheese, eggs, etc., for 



the feast, repeating verses in honor of the solemnity, demanding 
preparations for the festival in the name of St. Columb Kill, de^ 
siring them to lay aside the fatted calf and to bring forth the black 
sheep. The good women are employed in making the griddle- 
cake and candles ; these last are sent from house to house in the 
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»ext day, before 

of 1. )'* ' ’'■r ‘o I'Hiy, for the departed soul 

«> thcdotuir. Kvory house abouads in the ■ • *- - 


lu luu bc8t viands they can 
^ nuts are devoured in abundance: the nut- 

Hhei H are Imrnt, and from the ashes many straiiire thinxrs are 



« . 1 , , — many 8 trail ij:e thinirs are 

(.‘^ 11 '! ' unH i"'? 'iP '*>; the root; hcnip':8eed is sown 

by tho mnKions, and they hcliovo that if they look back they will 

see the apparition of the man intended for their future spouse • 
they han|>^ a Hmotde before the tire, on tho close of the feast, and 
wt. up all night , etmeealed in aeorncr of the room, convinced that 
hiH apparition will <*ome down 
the tdiimney and turn tho 
Binoek ; they throw ti hall of 
yarn out of the window, and 
wine! it <m the reel within, oon« 
vineed that if tliey repeat tho 
Pater NostiU' lnu‘k wards, and 
look at tlie hall of yarn without, 
they will then also see his sith 
or afiparitiim; they dip for ap“ 
pies in a tub of water, and en- 
deavor to bring <me uj> in tho 
moutli ; they Hus[K*n<l a cord 
with a <‘rosH*-stiek, with ap[)los 
atone point, and eandli*s lighted 
at the other, and emieuvor to 
eaieh the apple, while it is in a circular motion, in tho mouth.” 
Vallancey sagelj (umelinloH that those Huporstitious practices, tho 
remains of Dnudism, will never ho eradicated while the name of 
Snman is permitteii to remain. 

In the island <if Lewis the name Hhamhna, or Sarnan, sooms 
to ha\a^ been corrupt etl to Shony. Martin talks with consider- 
ahit* disgust of an ancient custom hero to sacrifice to a sea- 
g<Hl, <*nlled Shony, at Hullowtide,” Tho inhabitants, it sooms, 
usisl to gather to the church of St. Mulvay, at night, oacdi 
family bringing provisions, and also furnishing a peck of malt, 
wiiieh was luH‘w<ol into ale. One who was chosen for tho pur- 
pose waded into the sea up t<i his mi<ldle and poured out a 
cup of ale, calling on Hhony to favor the people tlirough the 
I'oming year, At his return to land they all went to church, 
where theri^ was a tuimile burning upon tho altar: and then 
standing silent, for a little time, one of them gave a signal, at 
whi<‘h the candle was pul out, and immediately all of thorn went 
til tlu^ tlidiis, wluu’e they fcdl a <lrinkiug their ale, and spent tho 
remainder of tlie night in daneingarid singing,” Me adds, “Tho 
ministers in lenvis t<dd me tluy spent several years before they 
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n could persuade the vulgar natives to abandon this ridiculous 

!' piece of superstition.” 

If in the word Saman the Irish preserve a distinct evidence 
*1 , of Druidism, on the other hand in the drink called “Lambs- 

? wool” they equally confess the Eoman intermixture. Lambs- 

. , ; wool is made by bruising roasted apples and mixing them with 

> = 1 ale or sometimes with milk. The €rentleman's Magazine for May, 

- : 1784, says “this is a constant ingredient at a merrymaking on 

; Holy Eve.” Now, Yallancey makes a shrewd etymological guess 

when he says, “ The first day of November was dedicated to the 
, ; angel presiding over fruits, seeds, etc., and was therefore named 

1 La Mas IJbhal, — that is, the day of the apple fruit, —and being 

' ■ ^ pronounced Lamasool, the English have corrupted the name to 

! 1 Lambs- wool.” The “angel presiding over fruits, seeds, etc.,” 

was obviously a reminiscence of Pomona. 

: It ma}^ be interesting to record a few of the Halloween 

customs which are now practically extinct. 

A curious little book called “ The Festyvall” (1511) mentions 
a custom obsolete even at that time. “We rede,” it 8 a 3 " 8 , “in 
olde tyme good people wolde on All halo wen daye bake brade 
and dele it for ail crysten soules.” Yet bread or cake in one 
form or other was locally associated with Halloween until a lar 
more recent period. Indeed, even at the present moment it is 
said that the women of Eipon, Yorkshire, on this night make a 
, 1 , cake for every one in the family, so that it is popularly known 

as Cake Night. In Warwickshire and elsewhere seed-cake was 
i| an accompaniment of Halloween, as indicating the end of wheat 

seedtime. This custom seems to have been general in the time 
of Thomas Tusser ; 

i Wife, some time this weeke, if the wether hold cleere, 

An end of wheat-sowing we make for this yeare. 

' Eemember you, therefore, though I do it not, 

The Seed-Cake, the Pasties, and Purmentie pot. 

{Five Siindred Points of Good Kusbandry^ 1580.) 

Aubrey says that in his time in Shropshire and elsewhere 
there was set upon the board at All Hallows Eve a high heap of 
Soul-cakes, about the bigness of twopenny cakes, lying one upon 
another, like the picture of the shewbread in the old Bibles. 
Every visitor was expected to take one. “ There is an old rhyme 
, or saying,” he adds, — “A Soule-cake, a Soule-cake, have mercy 

on all Christen soules for a Soule-cake.” 

I Toilet in a note in his Yariorum Shakespeare to the “Two 

Gentlemen of Yerona” (Act ii. Sc. 2) says, “It is worth remark- 
ing that on All Saints’ Lay the poor people in Staffordshire, and 
perhaps in other country places, go from parish to parish a-soul- 
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ing, as they call it, — i.e., begging and puling (or singing small, as 
Bailey’s Dictionary explains puling) for Soul Cakes, or any good 
thing to make them merry. This custom is mentioned by Peck, 
and seems a remnant of Popish superstition to pray for departed 
souls, particularly those of friends.” 

Another Popish practice was summarily stopped by the Refor- 
mation. This was the custom of ringing bells at this season for 
all Christian souls. 

In the draught of a letter which King Henry VIII. was to 
send to Cranmer “against superstitious practices” (Burnet: 
Sist, Eef., 1683), “ the Vigil and ringing of bells all the night 
long upon Allhallow Day at night” are directed to be abolished; 
and the said Vigil to have no watching or ringing. And in the 
appendix to Strype’s “Annals of the Reformation” the following 
injunction, made early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, occurs : 
“That the superfluous ringing of bels, and the superstitious ring- 
ing of bells at Allhallowntide. and at A1 Souls’ Day, with the two 
nights next before and after, be prohibited.” 

In the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the parish of Heybridge, 
near Malden, in Essex, under a.d. 1517 are the following items: 

“ Imprimis, payed for frankyncense agense Hollowmasse, 0^. 
Os. Id. 

“ Item, payed to Andrew Elyott, of Maldon, for newe mend- 
ynge of the third bell knappell agenste Hallowmasse, 0^. 
Is. Sd. 

“ Item, payed to John Gidney, of Maldon, for a new bell rope 
agenste Hallowmasse, OZ. Os. 8d.” 

Among articles to be inquired of within the archdeaconry of 
Yorke by the churchwardens and sworn men, between the years 
1630 and 1640, one is, “ Whether there beany within your parish 
or chappelr}^ that use to ring bells superstitiously upon any abro- 
gated holiday, or the eves thereof” 

Everybody is familiar with Burns’s famous poem “ Halloween,” 
which gives a panoramic insight into the customs of Old Scotia 
on this night of mirth and mystery. Perhaps no influence has 
done more than this to preserve and spread these observances 
among English-speaking folk. All of them are based on imme- 
morial custom. 

But what was once a ceremony of belief has now become a 
thing of sport, of welcome sport in a day of such serious thought 
and work and sense of responsibility that any excuse for sport 
should be laid hold of ; so that now its observances are all a 
jest which young people play upon themselves, not in the least 
believing in the consequences, only half hoping there may be 
something in it, and saying to themselves that stranger things 
have happened. 
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So they practise matrimonial vaticinations of all sorts. Most 
common of all and most intimately associated with the season is 
the roasting of nuts. These are placed together on the bar of 
the grate side by side in pairs, and named for supposed lovers. 
If a nut burns quietly and brightly it indicates sincerity of aifec- 
tion. If it cracks and jumps it tells of unfaithfulness, while if 
the nuts burn together the youth and maid so indicated will be 
married. 

These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view. 

The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 

And thus in strife themselves consume, 

Or from each other wildly start, 

And with a noise forever part. 

But see the happy, happy pair, 

Of genuine love and truth sincere : 

With natural fondness while they burn, 

Still to each other kindly turn. 

And as the vital sparks decay, 

Together gently sink away, 

Till, life’s fierce ordeal being past, 

Their mingled ashes rest at last. 

(Charles Graydon: Poems^ Dublin, 1801.) 

Or perchance two hazel-nuts are thrown into the hot coals by a 
maiden. She secretly gives a lover’s name to each. If one of 
the nuts bursts, then that lover is unfaithful ; but if it burns 
with a steady glow until it becomes ashes, she knows that her 
lover’s faith is true. Sometimes it happens, but not often, that 
both nuts will burn steadily, and then is the maiden’s heart sore 
perplexed. 

Burns’s stanza on this subject is as pretty as any in his poem : 

Jean slips in twa, wi’ tentie e’e ; 

Wha ’twas she wadna tell ; 

But this is Jock and this is me, 

She says in to hersel ; 

He bleez’d owre her, an’ she owre him, 

As they wad never mair part : 

Till, fuff! he started up the lum, 

An’ Jean had e’en a sair heart 
To see’t that night. 

Gay has also some pretty lines about a girl who proved her 
iover in this way : 

Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name ; 

This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 

That in a flame of brightest color blazed ; 
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As blazed the nut, so may thy passion grow, 

For ^twas thy nut that did so brightly glow ! 

ISiext to nuts in importance come apples. 

Endless are the methods of extracting from these fruit either 
fun or prophecy. What greater fun can there be, when you are 
at the right age and in the right mood, than ducking for apples ? 
These apples are set afloat in a tub of water. They must be 
caught with the teeth, and the hands must not be used at all. 
The surest way to get an apple, it is said, is to force it to the 
bottom of the tub, and there hold it close while it is caught by 
the teeth. Any other way is hard to manage and uncertain 



of result. Another trick is to suspend a stick by a string tied 
in the middle. An apple is placed at one end and a lighted 
candle at the other. The stick is then whirled around, and 
the purpose is to catch the apple with the teeth and not to 
catch the candle. 

And as to prophecy, any maiden may find out at least the 
first letter of the name of her future husband by peeling a 
pippin, taking the paring by one end in her fingers, swinging it 
three times about her head, and then letting it drop. The 
pippin-paring thus dropped will surely fall in the shape of 
the initial of his name, as she will readily see, though the rest 
of the company, not having quite so discerning eyes as hers, 
may not. 

It is said to help among the witches wonderfully to repeat 
these ISTorth of England lines while swinging the paring about 
the head : 

I pare this pippin round and round again, 

My sweetheart’s name to flourish on the plain : 

I fling the unbroken paring o’er my head, 

My sweetheart’s letter on the ground is read. 

Two cut apple-seeds stuck on the lids of the eyes help one im- 
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mensely on Halloween in determining which of two lovers is 
the more desirable. All that is necessary is to name the apple- 
seeds after the lovers, respectively, and that which drops from 
the eye first points to him whose love is not adhesive. The 
advantage of this spell is that a body may help the Fates along, 
if they seem undecided, by winking. 

The hemp-seed divination is known both to the United States 
and to Britain. The experimenter must go out alone and unper- 
ceived with a handful of hemp-seed, which he must sow on the 
ground, dragging after him anything that may be convenient by 
way of a harrow. He must then say, “ Hemp-seed, I sow thee, 
hemp-seed, I sow thee : and him or her that is to be my true 
love come after me and pou thee.’’ If he then looks over his 
left shoulder, he ought to sees likeness of his future sweetheart 
pulling the seed which he has sowed. If he sees nobody, he 
may conclude that he is never to marry, or that there is some 
mistake in the experiment. A trial very like this may be made 
on Midsummer Eve. 

If a girl would see her husband by an Irish method, here it is. 
Let her throw a ball of yarn out of the window, holding the 
end of the thread, and then rewind it, at the same time saying 
the Pater ISToster backward. Watching the ball of yarn with- 
out, she will see the desired apparition. Burns shows that the 
Scottish form of this test was more solemn. He says nothing 
of the Pater Foster, but he says that the yarn must be blue, and 
that the experimenter must go out to a lime-kiln and throw the 
ball therein ; then, when the rewinding is nearly finished, some- 
thing will hold the thread. To the question, “ Wha bauds ?” the 
name of the future husband will be returned in answer. Of 
course it is understood that this or any of the other methods of 
divination of this night may be used with equal eifeet by a man 
or a woman. 

Wet the sleeve of a shirt and hang it on a chair before the 
fire, as if to dry. Then go to bed, but do not go to sleep, only 
watch. At about midnight you may confidently expect to see 
your spouse that is to be enter the room and turn the drying 
garment. If you do not see him, it must be because you allow 
yourself to drop asleep, if only for a minute, and so miss him 
when he comes. Burns adds to the difficulty of this trial, and 
therefore to its probable success if carried out rightly, by re- 
quiring that the shirt shall be wet in a spring or rivulet running 
towards the south at a point where three lairds’ lands meet. It 
is the left sleeve that must be wet. This, also, is a test which 
may be tried equally well at midsummer. 

Numerous are the other ways in which the beatific vision of 
the future spouse may be conjured up. Lovers set three dishes 
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on the floor, one empty, one with clean water, ami one with foul 
water, and then approaching blindfolded dip their hands at ran- 
dom ; they who dip in the empty one shall remain unmarried, 
and they who dip in the foul shall get one that is widowed, and 
they who dip in the clean shall be joined to a virgin. Or all 
alone they eat an apple before a mirror, feeling creepy as the}’' 
look over the shoulder in the glass for the face of the sweetheart 
or spouse to be ; or they go down the cellar stairs with a candle 
in one hand and a mirror in the other, for the same expected 
vision. Or they winnow in the dark three measures of nothing, 
simply with empty mimicry of winnowing, whereupon the face 
is to appear ; or they pull the dead stalk from the garden, and 
judge by the earth clinging to the roots whether or not the lover 
has gold and gear ; or they drop the yolk of an egg in water, and 
take heed of the indications concerning a lover’s trade and tools, 
be they pen or be they spade. 

But the mysterious rites of Halloween are not complete when 
the merrymaking is done and “good-night” is said. Each young 
lady, in order to complete the charms of the night, on reaching 
her home must pluck two roses with long stems, naming one for 
herself and the other for her lover. She must then go directly 
to her sleeping-room without speaking to any one, and, kneeling 
beside her bed, must twine together the stems of the two roses 
and repeat the ibllowing lines, gazing meanwhile intently upon 
the lover’s rose : 

Twine, twine, and intertwine, 

Let my love be wholly mine. 

If his heart he kind and true, 

Deeper grow his rose’s hue. 

If her swain be faithful, the color of the rose will grow darkei 
and more intense. 

The moment has at last arrived for the final and, to many, the 
most convincing and satisfactory test as to the identity of the 
maid’s lover if she is still in doubt. A glass of water, in which 
a small sliver of wood has been placed, must stand on a small 
table by her bedside. In the night she will dream of falling 
from a bridge into a river ; but scarcely will she touch the water 
when her future husband, whose face she can plainly see, will 
jump in and rescue her. 

A noteworthy circumstance in the Scottish observance of the 
night which has not been largely followed elsewhere is the ex- 
traordinary and varied use to which cabbage, or kail, is put in 
the traditions and merrymaking of the occasion. Kail brose, or 
cabbage broth, is inseparable from the Scotch Halloween feast. 
Mischievous boys push the pith from the stalk, fill the cavity with 
tow which they set on fire, and then through the keyholes of 
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bouses of folk who have given them offence blow darts of flame 
a 3^ard in length. If on Halloween a farmer’s or crofter’s kail- 
yard still contains ungathered cabbages, the boys and girls of 
the neighborhood descend upon it en masse, and the entire crop is 
harvested in five minutes’ time and thumped against the owner’s 
doors, which rattle as though pounded by a thunderous tempest. 
In some shires at the ‘^pulling of the kail” the youths of both 
sexes go into the kail-yard blindfolded and in pairs, holding each 
other’s hands. They each pull the first “ runt” or stalk they find, 
not being permitted to make selection. All thus gathered are 
carried back to the house for inspection. The straightness or 
crookedness, leanness or fatness, and other peculiarities of the 
stalks are indicative of the general appearance of their future 
husbands or wives, while the taste of the pith, whether sweet, 
bitter, or vapid, forecasts their disposition and character. But 
the most singular of all beliefs in Scotland regarding the cabbage- 
stalk is confined to the minds of very young children, though it 
is so peculiarly a tender delusion that the guidwife holds it in 
respect to her dying day. The idea is universal among the little 
folks in the Land o’ Oakes that where a new brother or sister 
appears in the household it has come, through fairy aid, from 
the roots of the cabbage-stalk. So that when all the bairns of 
Scotland are singing, — 

This is the nicht o’ Halloween, 

When a’ the witchie micht be seen ; 

Some o’ them black, some o’ them green, 

Some o’ them like a turkey bean, — 

however mad and merry all their games, they never lay their 
joy-weary heads upon tiieir pillows until with their own hands 
they have laid generous piles of ^^kail runts” against door-sill 
and window-ledge, so that the gracious and kindly fairies of 
blessed Halloween night shall set fi’ee at least one baby soul 
from the roots and mould, and the household shall not fail of 
'welcoming another tiny bairn within the coming year. 

The following extract is taken from the Guardian (November 
11, 1874): ‘‘Halloween was duly celebrated at Balmoral Castle. 
Preparations had been made days beforehand, and farmers and 
others for miles around were present. When darkness set in, 
the celebration began, and her majesty and the Princess Beatrice, 
each bearing a large torch, drove out in an open phaeton. A 
procession formed of the tenants and servants on the estates 
followed, all carrying huge torches lighted. They walked through 
the grounds and round the castle, and the scene as the procession 
moved onwards was very weird and striking. When it had ar- 
rived in front of the castle, an immense bonfire, composed of old 
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boxes, packing cases, and other materials, stored up during the 
year for the occasion, was set fire to. When the flames were 
at their brightest, a figure dressed as a hobgoblin appeared on 
the scene, drawing a car surrounded by a number of fairies car- 
rying long spears, the car containing the efiSgy of a witch. A 
circle having been formed by the torch-bearers, the presiding elf 
tossed the figure of the witch into the fire, where it was speedily 
consumed. This cremation over, reels were begun, and were 
danced with great vigor to the stirring strains of Willie Ross, 
her majesty's piper.” 

A custom that prevails in Ireland and Scotland, and that is 
religiously followed in the United States by the people of those 
countries, has to do with the character of the evening meal. A 
dish, largely made up of mashed parsnips and potatoes and 
chopped onions, is served as the principal item on the bill of fare. 
It is called call-cannon,” though why it is thus designated only 
these people understand. A deep bowl filled to the brim with 
the food is placed in the middle of the table. Somewhere in the 
bowl is a gold ring, and in the centre is a deep well filled with 
melted butter. Portions are distributed to each person, and the 
one who finds the ring is certain to be married within a year, 
unless already married, in which event good luck will follow the 
finder. 

A loaf-cake is often made and in it are placed a ring and a l 
key. The former signifies marriage, the latter a journey, and 
the finder of either must accept the inevitable. 

In the United States it is to be regretted that the spirit of 
rowdyism has in a measure superseded the kindly old customs. 
In towns and villages gangs of hoodlums throng the streets, 
ringing the door-bolls or wrenching the handles from their 
sockets, and taking gates from off their hinges. In Washington 
the boys carry flour in a bag. Care is taken to have the web of 
the bags so worn that a slight blow will release a generous supply 
of the white powder. The bags are long and narrow, and are 
handled as if they were slung-shots. These the boys use upon 
one another as well as upon non-belligerent passers-by. 

Handsel Monday. The first Monday in the year. This is 
a great holiday among the peasantry and the children generally 
in Scotland, being especially devoted to the giving and receiving 
of presents, or, in the Scotch vocabulary, handsels. The young 
visit their seniors in expectation of some remembrance, and 
postmen, scavengers, and newspaper carriers look for the equiv- 
alent of what in England are known as Christmas-boxes. In the 
remoter rural regions Auld Handsel Monday — lc., Handsel Mon- 
dajj Old Style, or the first Monday after the 12th of January — 
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is the day usually held. On this occasion it was the ancient 
custom for farmers to treat all their servants to a liberal break- 
fast of roast and boiled, with ale, whiskey, and cake, after which 
the guests spent the day in visiting among their friends. It was 
also moving day in old Scotland, and the date when new engage- 
ments were entered into with servants and farm-hands. 

Hangman’s Stone. There are numerous large boulders in 
different parts of England and the United States which have 
received the name of “Hangman’s Stone,” in consequence of a 
legend which attaches much the same story to each. There were 
two fields in the parish of Foremark, Derbyshire, called the 
Great and the Little Hangman’s Stone, from the boulders which 
they contained. In the former there was a stone five or six feet 
high, with an indentation running across the top of it. This 
peculiar mark was explained by the tradition that once upon a 
time a thief, having stolen a sheep, placed his booty on the top 
of the stone while he rested, but it slipped off, and strangled the 
man with the rope which tied the sheep to his back, the indenta- 
tion being made by the friction of the rope passing back and 
forth in the struggles of the dying man to extricate himself. 

At a picturesque angle in the road between Sheffield and 
Barnsby, and about three miles south of the latter place, there 
is a toll-bar called “Hangman’s Stone Bar.” Attached to this 
title is the usual legend of a sheep-stealer being strangled by the 
kicking animal which he had slung across his shoulders, and 
which pulled him backward as he tried to climb over the stone 
wall with his spoil. Here no one particular stone is marked with 
evidence of the struggle, but the Jehu of the now extinct Barnsby 
mail always used to tell the storj^ to any inquiring passenger 
who happened to be one of the “ five at top” on his quaint four- 
in-hand. 

At the end of Lamber Moor, on the roadside between Haver- 
ford West and Little Haven, in the county of Pembroke, there 
is a stone about four feet high, called “Hang Davy Stone,” con- 
nected with which is the same legend, only in this case the 
unfortunate’s name has survived. There is also, about five miles 
from Sidmouth, on the road to Colyton, on the right-hand side, 
near Bovey House, another boulder which bears this ominous 
appellation. 

In Westcote’s “View of Devonshire in 1630” mention is made 
of the fact that the parish of Tatchcomb is separated from 
Combmartin by a long row of boundary stones, one of which is 
distinguished as the “Hangman’s Stone,” for the same reason 
that has been gfven before. And only a few years ago there was 
still to be seen, near the boundary of Littlebury parish in. Essex^ 
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another large stone which bore this same name and histoiy. 
This was subsequently removed to the private garden of a Mr, 
Gibson of Saffron Walden, 

Ji^orth Essex abounds in these strange boulders, and quantities 
of them may be seen along the roadside. The general impression 
is that they have been disinterred in by-gone times and left near 
the spot where they were discovered. 

Hangman’s Stones occur also on the road between Brighton 
and Hew Haven ; and the most famous instance of all is the one 
recorded in Potter’s Charwood,” where the death of the deer- 
stealer John of Oxley is rehearsed in verse, under the title of 
“ The Legend of the Hangman’s Stone 

One shaft he drew on his well-tried yew, 

And a gallant hart lay dead ; 

He tied its legs, and he hoisted his prize, 

And he toiled over Lubcloud brow — 

He reached the tall stone standing out and alone, 

Standing there as it standeth now ; 

With his back to the stone, he rested his load, 

And he chuckled with glee to think 

That the rest of his way on the down-hill lay, ^ 

And his wife would have spied the strong drink. 

******* 

A swineherd was passing o’er great Ive’s Head, 

When he noticed a motionless man ; 

He shouted in vain, — no reply could he gain, — ^ 

So down to the gray stone he ran. 

All was clear : there was Oxley on one side the stone. 

On the other the down-hanging deer ; 

The burden had slipped, and his neck it had nipped ; 

He was hanged by his prize : all was clear. 

It is a curious fact that a tale almost identical with the tradi- 
tion attached to the Hangman’s Stones is related of a pig stealer 
and a stile, in Craven. “ Swine Harry” is the name of a field 
on the side of Pinnow, a hill in Tothersdale, in Craven. It is 
said that a native of the valley was once crossing the held at the 
dead of night with a pig which he had stolen from a neighboring 
farm-yard. He led the obstinate animal by a rope which was 
tied to its leg and noosea at me other end, which he held in his 
hand. On coming to a ladder-stile, being a very^ stout man, and 
wishing to have both hands at liberty, but not liking to release 
the pig, he transferred the rope from his hands to his neck. But 
when he reached the top step, his feet slipped, the pig pulled 
hard on the other side, the noose tightened, and the next morn- 
ing he was found dead. 

The fatal character which seems to distinguish these boulders 

33 
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is not satisfactorily accounted for. It may be that they are 
remnants of the devil’s missiles ; for he is known to have utilized 
such large boulders in many of his encounters with the early 
inhabitants. In the German popular tales the devil is frequently 
made to step into the place of the giants. Like them, he has 
his abode in rocks, and hurls stones in which the impression of 
his fingers or other members is often to be seen ; and, according 
to tradition, compacts are made with him for the building of 
churches. 

Hara-Kiri. (Japanese, from Kara, “the belly,” and kiri, 
‘‘cutting,” “cut.”) The official suicide by disembowelling for- 
merly practised in Japan by daimios and members of the mili- 
tary class, either voluntarily, to avoid surviving some personal 
or family disgrace, or by instigation of the Mikado as a punish- 
ment for crime. In the latter case the act was performed with 
punctilious ceremonial in the presence of witnesses. The moment 
the suicide had ripped open his abdomen with his dirk his head 
was struck off by his kaishaku, or second, usually a kinsman, or 
at least a friend of his own rank. Japanese gentlemen were 
trained to look upon the hara-kiri as an honorable expiation of 
crime or blotting out of obloquy. If the offence had been hei- 
nous, and such as might otherwise have involved the ruin of the 
whole family, the Mikado in his clemency usually confiscated 
only half the property and returned the other half to the heir; 
if the offence were trivial, the property was inherited intact by 
the heir and the family was exonerated. In all cases where 
the criminal disembowelled himself of his own accord without 
condemnation and without investigation, inasmuch as he was 
no longer able to defend himself, the offence was considered as 
non-proven, and the property was not confiscated. 

It was customary for the Mikado, when hara-kiri had been 
determined upon, and the culprit happened to be of very high 
rank, to send him a jewelled sword wherewith to operate upon 
himself. This custom was put to a severe test on one occasion 
when the Mikado had been grievously hurt by the words and 
conduct of a high court official. The man was an old and very 
valued servant of the crown, but his crime was unpardonable. 
Next day, therefore, an officer brought him the fatal sword, a 
magnificent weapon, with a blade inlaid with gold and a handle 
incrusted with diamonds, together with a sympathetic intima- 
tion that his early death would be regarded as a benefit to the 
empire in general and to the Mikado in particular. The culprit 
received the sword with all proper respect, but as soon as the 
emissary had departed, the wily Japanese — in whose mind Euro- 
pean habits of thought had evidently taken firm root — walked 
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down to the quay, went on board a mail steamer that was bound 
for Havre, and upon reaching Paris incontinently sold his sword 
of honor for six thousand pounds. 

Hara-kiri is often misspelled hari-kari and harri-karri, and is 
alternatively known as the Happy Despatch. It was established 
in Japan in the days of the Ashi-Kaga dynasty (a.d. 1336- 
1568). Japanese authorities estimate that at one time no less 
than fifteen hundred of these suicides occurred annually. The 
custom was abolished in 1868. 

The only Europeans who ever witnessed an execution by hara- 
kiri were A. B. Mitford and six fellow-diplomats, who were all 
invited to be present at the execution of Taki Zenzaburo in 
1867. He was an officer of the Mikado who had given the order 
to fire upon the foreign settlements at Hiogo during the civil war 
against the Tycoon and had thereby almost brought down the 
vengeance of Europe upon the Mikado. The ceremony took 
place at half-past ten o'clock at night in the temple of Seikukuji, 
at Hiogo. 

‘^It was an imposing scene,” says Mr. Mitford, — “a large hall 
with a high roof supported by dark pillars of wood. Erom the 
ceiling hung a profusion of those huge gilt lamps and ornaments 
peculiar to Buddhist temples. In front of the high altar, where 
the floor, covered with beautiful white mats, is raised some three 
or four inches from the ground, was laid a rug of scarlet ielt. 
Tall candles placed at regular intervals gave out a dim mysterious 
light, just sufficient to let all the proceedings be seen. The seven 
Japanese took their places on the left of the I’aised floor, the 
seven foreigners on the right. Ho other person was present. 

“After an interval of a few minutes of anxious suspense, Taki 
Zenzaburo, a stalwart man thirty-two years of age, with a noble 
air, walked into the hall attired in his dress of ceremony, with 
the peculiar hempen cloth wings which are worn on great occa- 
sions. He was accompanied by a kaisliaku and three officers, 
who wore the zimbaori^ or war surcoat ^ith gold-tissue facings. 

“ With the kaisliaku on his left hand, Taki Zenzaburo advanced 
slowly towards the Japanese witnesses, and the two bowled before 
them, then drawing near to the foreigners they saluted us in the 
same way, perhaps even with more deference : in each case the 
salutation was ceremoniously returned. Slowly, and with great 
dignity, the condemned man mounted onto the raised floor, 
prostrated himself before the high altar twice, and seated him- 
self on the felt carpet with his back to the high altar, the kai- 
shaku crouching on his left-hand side. One of the three attend- 
ant officers then came forward bearing a stand of the kind used 
in temples for offerings, on which, wrapped in paper, lay the 
wakizashi, the short sword or dirk of the Japanej^e, nine inches 
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and a half in length, with a point and an edge as sharp as a 
razor’s. This he handed, prostrating himself, to the condemned 
man, who received it reverently, raising it to his head with both 
hands, and placed it in front of himself. 

“After another profound obeisance, Taki Zenzaburo, in a voice 
which betrayed just so much emotion and hesitation as might 
be expected from a man who is making a painful confession, 
but with no sign of fear either in his face or manner, spoke as 
follows : 

“ ^ I, and I alone, unwarrantably gave the order to fire on the 
foreigners at Koh4, and again as they tried to escape. For this 
crime I disembowel myself, and I beg you who are present to do 
me the honor of witnessing the act.’ 

“ Bowing once more, the speaker allowed his upper garments 
to slip down to his girdle, and remained naked to the waist. 
Carefully, according to custom, he tucked his sleeves under his 
knees to prevent himself from falling backward, for a noble 
Japanese gentleman should die falling forward. Deliberately, 
with a steady hand, he took the dirk that lay before him ; he 
looked at it wistfully, almost affectionately ; for a moment he 
seemed to collect his thoughts for the last time, and then, stab- 
bing himself below the waist on the left-hand side, he drew it 
slowly across to the right side, and, turning the dirk in the 
wound, gave a slight cut upward. During the sickeningly painful 
operation he never moved a muscle of his face. When he drew 
out the dirk he leaned forward and stretched out his neck; an 
expression of pain for the first time crossed his face, but he 
uttered no sound. At that moment the kaishaJcu, who, still 
crouching by his side, had been keenly watching his every move- 
ment, sprang to his feet, poised his sword for a second in the 
air; there was a flash, a heavy, ugly thud, a crashing fall; with 
one blow the head had been severed from the body. 

“A dead silence followed, broken only by the hideous noise 
of the blood gushing out of the inert heap before us, which but 
a moment before had been a brave and chivalrous man. It 
was horrible. 

“ The kaishaku made a low bow, wiped his sword, and retired 
from the raised floor; and the stained dirk was solemnly borne 
away, a bloody proof of the execution. 

“ The two representatives of the Mikado then left their places, 
and, crossing over to where the ibreign witnesses sat, called us 
to witness that the sentence of death upon Taki Zenzaburo had 
been faithfully carried out. The ceremony being at an end, we 
left the temple.” 

Mr. Mitford tells some stories of extraordinary heroism dis- 
played in the hara-kiri which had been related to him. The 
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case of a young fellow only twenty years old deserves mention 
as a marvellous instance of determination. ]^Tot content with 
giving himself the one necessarj’ cut, he slashed himself thrice 
horizontally and twice vertically. Then he stabbed himself in 
the throat until the dirk protruded on the other side, with its 
sharp edge to the front ; setting his teeth in one supreme 
effort, he drove the knife forward with both hands through his 
throat, and fell dead. 

When the Tycoon, beaten on every side, had fled ignominiously 
to Yeddo, a member of his second council went to him and said, 
‘‘Sir, the only way for you now to retrieve the honor of the 
family of Tokugawa is to disembowel yourself; and to prove 
to you that I am sincere and disinterested in what I say, I am 
here ready to disembowel myself with you.” The Tycoon flew 
into a great rage, saying that he would listen to no such non- 
sense, and left the room. His faithful retainer, to prove his hon~ 
esty, retired to another part of the castle and solemnly performed 
the hara-kiri. 

One of the great scenes in the play of “ Chiushingura,” the 
most popular of Japanese dramas, is that which represents the 
hara-foi of Yenya Hanguwan, chief of the Forty-Seven Bonins, 
after the defeat of his followers. 

Harvest Customs. From early times the ingathering of 
the harvest has afforded occasion for revelry and thanksgiving. 
When the Jews inhabited Palestine the festival of Pentecost 
embraced a thanksgiving for a bountiful harvest ; but, as the 
wheat is not gathered in Northern Europe or America at the 
time of Pentecost, flowers take the place of the flrst-fruits in 
the synagogues. The Bomans had their Cerealia, or feasts in 
honor of Ceres. The Druids celebrated their harvest festival on 
November 1, the Japanese and Chinese each celebrate one at 
the close of their year. The American Thanksgiving is an ac- 
knowledgment of the blessings of the year in general and the 
bounties of the harvest in particular. In pre-Keformation times 
in England Lammas-Day was marked by the presentation of a 
loaf made of new wheat in the churches by every member of 
the congregation. Afterwards the feast of Ingathering or Har- 
vest-Home, known in Scotland as the Bern, was a peculiarly 
secular method of celebrating the close of the harvest. This 
still has its local survivals, although they are fast passing away 
before the modern innovation of a general harvest festival lor 
the whole parish, to which all the farmers are expected to con- 
tribute, and which their laborers may freely attend. This festival 
is commenced with a special service in the village church, beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion with fruit and flowers, followed 
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by a dinner in a tent or in some building sufficiently large, and 
continued with rural sports, and sometimes includes a tea- 
drinking for the women. 

Nevertheless, as Canon Atkinson says, we cannot even yet 
use the past tense in speaking of the old harvest-home. “ In 
the northern part of Northumberland,” writes Henderson in his 
‘^Folk-Lore of North England” (1879), ‘^the festival takes place 
at the close of the reaping, not the ingathering. When the 
sickle is laid down and the last sheaf of corn set on end, it is 
said that they have ‘ got the kern.’ The reapers announce the 
fact by loud shouting, and an image crowned with wheat-ears 
and dressed in a white frock and colored ribbons is hoisted on a 
pole by the tallest and strongest men of the party. All circle 
round this ' kern-baby’ or harvest-queen and proceed to the barn, 
where they set the image on high, and proceed to do justice to 
the harvest-supper.” In some places ^Hhis nodding sheaf, the 
symbol of the god,” is quite small, fashioned with much care and 
neatness, and plaited with wonderful skill ; in others it is large 
and cumbersome, taking a strong man’s strength to bear it. 

In Scotland it is called ‘‘the maiden,” and is dressed like a 
doll. It is preserved in the farm-house above the chimney-piece. 
The youngest girl in the harvest-held is supposed to have the 
privilege of cutting “the maiden.” Its head is formed of ears 
of oats ; a broad blue ribbon is tied in a bow round the neck, 
and a skirt of paper completes the costume of “ the maiden.” In 
the northeast of Scotland the last sheaf is known as the “ clyack,” 
or “ cailleach” (old woman), and is dressed up and made to look 
as much like an old woman as possible. It has a white cap, a 
dress, a little shawl over the shoulders, fastened with a sprig of 
heather, an apron turned up to form a pocket, which is stuffed 
with bread and cheese, and a sickle is stuck in the string of the 
apron at the back. At the harvest feast the cailleach is placed 
at the head of the table, the company drink to her, and in the 
evening the lads dance with her. 

The manner of escorting the last load to the barn varied in 
different places. In many parts of England it was borne in 
a wagon known as the hock-cart. A pipe and tabor went 
merrily sounding in front, and the reapers, male and female, 
tripped around in a hand-in-hand ring, shouting and singing. 
Herrick’s description shows how ancient is this custom : 

Come forth, my Lord, to see the cart 
Drest up with all the country art. 

The hor-es, mares and frisking fillies 
Clad all in linen white as lilies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock-cart crown'd. 
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About the cart heare bow the rout 
Of rural younglings raise the shout ; 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 

Some blesse the cart ; some kisse the sheaves ; 

Some prank them up with oaken leaves : 

Some crosse the fill-horse ; some with great 
Devotion stroak the home-borne wheat ; 

While other rusticks, lesse attent 
To prayers than to merryment, 

Run after with their breeches rent. 

In some provinces it was a favorite practical joke to lay an 
ambuscade along the road, and from the vantage-point of some 
tree or hill to drench the hock-party with water. 

An old song with many variants still survives at the bearing 
home of the last load. Its usual form runs as follows : 

Harvest home I harvest home 1 
We^ve ploughed, we've sowed, 

We^ve reaped, we’ve mowed, 

We’ve brought home every load. 

Hip, hip, hip, harvest-home I 

Here is a glimpse of an East Anglian custom : 

“ The sun is setting behind the old windmill as we cross the 
field of stubble ,* from a group of harvesters comes a woman 
who, with a low courtesy, asks us for ‘largess.’ As we pass 
along we hear merry shouts and cheering, and presently round 
the corner of the road comes a fine team of horses, mounted by 
two lads dressed in the garb of women, while the wagon is filled 
with the last load of corn, and merry youths and maidens ride 
above it. The wagon stops, and the riders give us three cheers, 
and then on they go to the village green amidst much laughter 
and bright songs.” 

The custom is known locally as “Haliering Largess,” and has 
been described as a certain rhythmic chant, rendered with action 
and gesture, and followed by a certain number of shouts, in 
return for gifts. When they have received the offering they 
shout thrice the words “ Halloo, largess,” which may be a cor- 
ruption of d la largesse. The ritual appears to he as follows. 
The laborers gather in front of the house, and form a ring by 
joining hands. They bow their heads very low towards the 
centre of the circle and give utterance to a low deep mutter, 
saying, “ Hoo-Hoo-Hoo then they jerk their heads backward 
and utter a shrill shriek of “Ah! Ah 1” repeated several times. 
The Lord of the Largess, the leader of the band, then cries, 
“ Holla, largess,” which is echoed by the company, and thus the 
performance ends, a very interesting survival of old usages. 
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In Herefordshire a final handful of grain was left uncut. But 
it was tied up and erected under the name of a mare^ and the 
reapers then, one after another, threw their sickles at it, to cut 
it down. The successful individual called out, “I have her!” 

What have you ?” cried the rest. “ A mare, a mare, a mare !” 
he replied, “What will yon do with her?” was then asked. 
“ We’ll send her to John Snooks,” or whatever other name, re- 
ferring to some neighboring farmer who had not yet got all his 
grain cut down. 

This piece of rustic pleasantry was called “ Crying the Mare.” 
It is very curious to learn that there used to be a similar prac- 
tice in so remote a district as the Isle of Skye. A farmer hav- 
ing got his harvest completed, the last cut handful was sent, 
under the name of Goabbir Bhacagh (“the Cripple Goat”), to the 
next farmer who was still at work upon his crops, it being of 
course necessary for the bearer to take some care that, on deliv- 
ery, he should be able instantly to take to his heels and escape 
the punishment otherwise sure to befall him. 

“ In the southeastern part of Shropshire,” says the Eev. C. H. 
Hartshorne in his “ Salopia Antiqua,” p. 498, “ the ceremony is 
performed with a slight variation. The last few stalks of the 
wheat are left standing; all the reapers throw their sickles, and 
he who cuts it oif cries, ‘I have her, I have her, I have her!’ on 
which the rustic mirth begins ; and it is practised in a manner 
very similar in Devonshire. The latest farmer in the neighbor- 
hood, whose reapers therefore cannot send her to any other per- 
son, is said to keep her all the winter. This rural ceremony, 
which is fast wearing away, evidently refers to the time when, 
our country lying all open in common fields, and the corn conse- 
quently exposed to the depredations of the wild mares, the season 
at which it was secured from their ravages was a time of rejoicing, 
and of exulting over a tardier neighbor.” 

Mr. Bray describes the same custom as practised in Devon- 
shire, and the chief peculiarity in that instance is that the last 
handful of the standing grain is called the ^^ack. On this being 
cut, the reapers assemble round it, calling at the top of their 
voices, “ Arnack, arnack, arnack ! we have’n, we have’n, we 
have’n,” and the firkin is then handed round ; after which the 
party goes home dancing and shouting. 

Clarke in his Travels (1812) gives this account of a harvest- 
home festival in Cambridge : 

“ At the Hawkie, as it is called, or Harvest-Home, I have seen 
a clown dressed in woman’s clothes, having his face painted, his 
head decorated with ears of corn, and bearing about with him 
other emblems of Ceres, carried in a wagon, with great pomp 
and loud shouts, through the streets, the horses being covered 
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^ '”rt? 

the Harvest Queen.’” (Vd.^ii they were drawing 

t»UUmv;’Tr ‘4Sy*^> Lincolnshire “the 

nus animal wns n^H,; ® appearance. This curi- 

in Haeks to i)orsonnt"^<f^°^^-”°^ ”“®’® dressed up 

mku with cEl f wting quadruped. The head was 
around before The animal pranced 

o ;;, “'j" i™ .cSsr^Acor' 

™ » ,u'l ,?f £ f ?«'>''> Setiea, ii. 128.^ - That 

was a part ot the harvest supper I never could like.” 

ealle<r‘”\nl!rr f Seotland a similar figure seems to have been 

IJoml” mil IkV, nf T'*"®®® ^ P®®“ “ Har^est- 

ilomo published in Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1821 : 


But tunibling, rolling, sprawling on his way, 
t^oiucK m the, straw-clad masker, “ Auld Glenae:” 
A^lengtheii'd pdh, adorns his better paw, 

\\ <‘U Bwathcid with ribbons, and well wrapp’d with straw. 
Liko ahagiry boar bo hoavos liis limbs along, 

Ariel <lnvoH, and loaps, and bustles through the throng; 
rnoH <*vory art the younger folks to “scar,” 

Arid only joins the reel, the sport to mar; 

I rip.M up th(‘ dunoor in his figure pace, 

And thruHts his stubble presence in each face ; 
v\ ith Lizy foots the droll duett away, 

And CH{)(‘ra to th(‘ tunc of “ Auld Glenae,” 

Then winds his bunchy arms her waist about, 

And b(‘ar.s aloft the furnier’s daughter out; 

“ And wha can this be now ?” each damsel cries ; 

“ What can ht^ want wi’ .Lizy?” each replies. 

** Awed,” rejoins a third, “ she's nae great prize 1” 


^ A rural celebration akin to the English, and known as the 
Peto of the Ihg Sheaf, survived until recently in Canada and 
cloHe<l tlu^ harvent BeuBon among the habitans in the neighbor- 
hood of Bay St. Paul. The lant sheaf, made large, was put on 
th<*, hint eart-lond of grain as an emblem of abundance; the lads 
and luHHCH, decorated with cars of grain, walked on each side of 
the load, and Bang some of their national songs on the way to 
the houHo. 

‘bA ('Cording to tlu^i usual ceremony/’ says the author of an 
artich^ on ‘'TIk^ Canadian Habitant” in Harper's Monthly^ vol. 
Ixvii. p. “ the rnastor of the house sits in a large arm-chair 
at the head of the room, and awaits with a joyful and contented 
air the arrival of lus people. These soon come trooping in, led 
by t he (ddest son. who carries in one hand a fine sheaf of wheat 
ail decorated with ribbons, and in the other hand a decanter and 
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a glass. He advances to the master of the house, gives him the 
sheaf, wishes him as good a harvest every year of his life, and 
pours him out a glass of brandy. The old gentleman thanks 
him, and drinks off the glass. Then the sou goes round the 
room and serves the company ; after which they pass to the 
next room for supper, composed of mutton, milk, and pancakes 
with maple sugar. After supper the decanter and glass go their 
rounds again, and then the young man who presented the sheaf 
asks his father to sing a song. Songs, dances, and other amuse- 
ments close the festival. 

“ As this pretty ceremony fell into disuse some years ago, the 
priest of one of the parishes on the south shore of the St. Law- 
rence took it under his own patronage, and made it a Church 
festival by carrying the Big Sheaf into the choir of the church 
and saying mass over it. But even this duller rite is now sel- 
dom witnessed : the farmers instead pay the priest to say a mass 
as thanks for the harvest.” 

Hassan and Hussein. Two Imams or saints of Persia, the 
sons of Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed, and of Ali, his 
bosom friend and successor. Their tragic deaths are commemo- 
rated, on the tenth day of the Mussulman month of Mouharem, 
in Persia and in all cities where a Persian colony exists, by a 
religious ceremony the mystic rites and sanguinary ferocity of 
which are almost without a parallel. 

When the office of Caliph became vacant through the assassi- 
nation of Ali in 660, Hassan as the nearest heir was murdered 
by Yezzid, son of Muhavijeh, who usurped the throne. Hussein 
fled to Medina, and twenty years later led a revolt of the Kyuffeh 
tribes. At the hour of need, however, his allies forsook him, and 
Hussein, with only forty foot and thirty horse, was forced to meet 
Yezzid at the head of four thousand men. After a terrific con- 
test the little band was cut to pieces, Hussein falling last of all, 
pierced with thirty-two wounds. 

His head was severed from his body and conveyed to Yezzid, 
by whom it was received with savage exultation. “ It was ob- 
served that a light streamed upward from the lifeless head and 
extended towards the heavens, white doves hovering round.” 
The body was buried at Kerbela, which city has ever since been 
regarded with the utmost veneration and i-everence by all Per- 
sians and Shiahs, large numbers of whom annually visit the 
mausoleum of the martyred saint. Kerbela has been and still 
is the favorite burial-ground of the Persians, their remains being 
transported thither from all parts of the world. 

A sort of Passion Play is the leading feature of the festival 
of Hassan and Hussein, At Constantinople, where there is a 
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I orsiaii ihw in performed at night in a large equare 

siirroumkHl by houwes and shops, planted with trees and crowded 
wHh people. Edwin C. De l.eon, who was Amei'ican consul to 
many years, thus describes the ceremony in 

Thr Hpnrh, New York: ^ 

Shortly after we were seated we heard wild shouts and 
elanuu's outside, and presently saw a band of wild-looking men 
bearing aloft flaming maschallahs. They entered in marching 
tinas and annouiuH'd the approach of a numerous procession of 
' the Eaithfui; In they poured, preceded by the Persian priests, 
lugubriously chanting with nasal melody a kind of funeral song, 
mdt irig the tragic death of Ilassan and Hussein, with maledic- 
litum on their assassin, Yezzid, doomed to an immortality of 
infamy. Then Huddenly aiipcarod at the termination of the 
chant a ghostly-looking crow of men, clad in long white robes, 
with utuujveretl heads and naked swords in their hands. These 
incti numbered rtinny hundreds, and were termed Nazirs, — a 
Persian name signifying those consecrated to God, being dedi- 
cat wl by their parents from infancy to observe the ceremonial 
mul tlu‘ fasts commemorating the deaths of Ilasaan and Hussein. 
They fhmrished their naked swords, clashed them wildly together, 
and oceasionally turned the points on themselves or their com- 
paniiUis, gashing heads, faces, and broasts until the blood flowed 
and diseohu*e<l tlieir %vhite robes. They then dragged each other 
by tho hand, passtsl round and round, hoarsely reciting mourning 
hymns, with wild irivoeatioim of the names of the martyrs, Hus- 
sein ujid Ilassan. ddieso men looked really like demons under 
the red glare of the torches l)orno by their companions, who to 
the numlnn’ of several thousands passed in after the singei's, 
otleu wiping flu' bloody brows of the fanatics. 

'^The horror of this fearful seone was magnified by the dull, 
thutnping souml made by the self-flagellations of another hand 
of faiiaties v\ lio aectompanical the swordsmen. These men be- 
lalHjnMl tht‘ir hrt)ad hacks with scourges made of iron chains, 
tlu^ bhnvs rtisounding with a sickening sound. The secretaries 
ttdd us that the hacks of tlu^so men, from the annual repetition 
of this scourging, and from their daily habit of carrying heavy 
burdens, us hurmdH or polders, wore actually more like iron than 

After the Nazirs came a typical procession of the flight of 
the martyrs’ familitss, wilh the tents, the banners and household 
goods, and t‘Ven tlu* children perched upon horses which fo rm ed 
part of the show. Wild wailings of ‘ Oh, HassanI Oh, Hus- 
Hcin !’ n<H*ompunied (he.st^, as though the incidents commemorated 
hud occurred tiot six luuidred yi'urs hut six hours ago. 

-One ef the most curious and at the same time one of tho 
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most repulsive features of the spectacle was the appearance in 
the procession, with the fanatical Nazirs, of a large school of 
boys, of from ten to fourteen years of age, some of whom gashed 
themselves with knives and were thus prepared for fanaticism. 
Then the fanatical assemblage withdrew through the arch of the 
gate, but distant shouts and wild wailing from without warned 
us that the performance was not yet quite at an end. 

For more than two hours this wild work went on, until the 
final round of the exhausted Nazirs was made, when they slopped 
just in front of the Ambassador’s loge and the priests pronounced 
a prayer, first for the Shah of Persia, next for the Sultan, and 
lastly for the Ambassador. After this the procession drifted out 
to the outer gate, and passed away under the still stars.” 

See also “Letters from Turkey,” by Mrs. Max Muller (1897), 
most of which had previously appeared in Longmans' Magazine, 
“ The Tenth of Mouharem,” by Fuad Bey, in London Society^ and 
Matthew Arnold’s essay “ A Persian Passion Play.” 

Hatred, Our Lady of. (Fr. Notre-Lame de la Maine.) The 
name popularly given to a church in Treguier, Brittany. Sou- 
vestre in his “ Berniers Bretons,” vol. i. p. 92, tells us that hither 
come at even-tide young people tired of the surveillance of their 
elders, old men envious of the prosperity of their neighbors, 
wives chafing under the despotism of their husbands, each pray* 
ing for the death of the object of their hate. Three Aves, de- 
voutly repeated, will bring about this death within the twelve- 
month. Similarly Laisnel de la Salle tells us (“ Croyances et 
Legendes du Centre de la France,” 1875, i. 332) that there exists 
in the neighborhood of Argent, in the department of Cher, a 
spring consecrated to St. Mauvais (“St. Wicked”), near to which 
wretches come and pray who wish the death of an enemy, of a 
rival in love, of a relation standing between them and an inheri- 
tance, etc. The Basques recommend their enemies to St. Sequaire 
in order to have them dried up. These are all undoubtedly sur- 
vivals under other forms of pagan superstitions. They recall 
the various Hindoo deities who are always ready to assist their 
devotees each time they have an evil passion to gratify. 

Heart- Burial. In popular parlance, in poetry, and even in 
})hilosophy, the human heart has ever been deemed the seat of 
affection, of passion, of courage, and of conscience, — even of life 
itself Small wonder, therefore, that it has been considered as a 
votive gift peculiarly sacred. And this feeling has led to many 
instances of the burial of the heart apart from the place where 
the ashes of the body might repose. 

The very name of Eichard Coeur de Lion, or Lion-Hearty 
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embodies this traditionary feeling. It is only meet, therefore, 
that his heart should have been looked upon as being the most 
important portion of his physical self. Our sense of appropriate- 
ness is gratified by the historical anecdote that when he fell 
beneath Gourdon’s arrow at the siege of Chalus the gallant 
heart which, in its greatness and mercy, inspired him to forgive 
and even to reward the luckless archer was, after his death, pre- 
served in a casket in the treasury of that splendid cathedral 
which William the Conq[ueror built at Eouen. 

History and song have alike made us familiar with the last 
wish of Eobert Bruce, the heroic Eing of Scotland, when, after 
two years of peace and contemplation, he died in the north of 
Cardross. He desired that in part fulfilment of a vow he had 
made to march to Jerusalem, a purpose which the incessant war 
with England baffled, his heart should be laid in the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and on his death-bed he besought his old 
friend and faithful brother soldier, the good Sir James Douglas, 
to undertake that which was then a moat arduous journey, and 
be the bearer of the relic. 

It is a matter of history how Douglas departed on this errand 
with a train of knights, and, choosing to land on the Spanish 
coast, heard that Alfonso of Leon and Castile was at war with 
Osman, the Moorish King of Granada. In the true spirit of the 
age, he could not resist the temptation of striking a blow for the 
Christian faith, and so joined the Spaniards. He led their van 
upon the plain of Theba, near the Andalusian frontier. In a 
silver casket at his neck he bore the heart of Bruce, which rashly 
and repeatedly he cast before him amid the Moors, crying, — 
Kow pass on as ye were wont, and Douglas, as of old, will 
follow Jihee or die.” 

And^here he fell, together with Sir William Sinclair of Eos- 
lyn. Sir Eobert and Sir Walter Logan of Eestalrig, and others. 
Bruce’s heart, instead of being taken to Jerusalem, was brought 
home by Sir Simon of Lee, and deposited in Melrose Abbey. 

On October 5, 1318, was killed near Dundalk, Ireland, Edward, 
brother to King Eobert Bruce. In 1613 another Lord Edward 
Bruce was killed in a duel and his body buried at Bergen, in 
Holland, where he died. A family tradition averred that his 
heart had been brought back to Scotland and interred in a cer- 
tain churchyard. In 1806 a search for the relic was undertaken. 
Two flat stones curiously fastened together with iron were dis- 
interred, and out of curiosity separated. In a cavity between 
them was found a heart-shaped silver case with the engraved 
arms of Lord Edward. Opening this, a heart was found within, 
embalmed in a brownish liquid. 

Of all the treasured hearts of the heroic or illustrious dead^ 
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non© perhaps ever underwent so many marvellous adventures as 
that of James, Marquis of Montrose, who was executed by the 
Scottish Puritans in 1650. His body was interred like that of a 
common criminal by the side of a road leading to Edinburgh. 
His niece, the Lady Hapier, had it disinterred long enough to 
take therefrom the heart, which she enclosed in a steel box and 
sent to the second Duke of Montrose, who was then an exile. 
But it was lost on the way, and not till years afterwards was it 
discovered in the collection of a Flemish virtuoso. Eestored to 
the Hapiers, it was taken to India by a member of the family, 
was stolen by a Madrassa chief, who deemed it a powerful amulet 
and wore it suspended from a string around his neck, was once 
more regained by its owner, and was finally and irretrievably 
lost by her in France during the troublous times of the RevolU' 
tion. 

The last ceremonial burial of a heart in England was that of 
Paul Whitehead, in 1775. In his youth he had been secretary 
to the infamous Monks of Medmenham Club. It is interesting 
to know that Whitehead’s old age was respectable, and that he 
was esteemed as a benevolent and exemplary old gentleman. 
His heart was buried with military honors on Lord Despencer’s 
place in a mausoleum built out of funds left for the purpose 
by that George Bubb Dodington, Lord Melcombe, whose “ Me- 
moirs” afford one of the most wonderful of all pictures of English 
society. 

The heart was not only a symbol of honor but also of dishonor 
in England. Formerly the executioner of a traitor was required 
to remove the body from the gallows before life was extinct and 
pluck out the heart, exhibiting it to the people with the words 
“Here is the heart of a traitor.” Anthony a Wood reports that 
the severed head of Sir Kenelm Digby opened its ghastly lips 
and answered, “Thou liest!” Lord Bacon reports that two or 
three persons were reported to have spoken two or three words 
under similar circumstances. 

Heart-burial was as frequent on the Continent as in England. 
The body of Louis IX. after his death at Carthage in 1270 is 
related to have been boiled in wine and water in order to preserve 
it for transportation, and it was then shipped by Charles of Anjou 
(I.) to Sicily. Here the flesh and viscera were deposited in the 
Benedictine abbey of Monreale, near Palermo. The heart and 
the bones remained, by desire of the soldiers, in the camp. Later, 
his son Philip (le Hardi) having carried them, and those of his 
brother Tristan, into Italy, they were brought to Paris in 1271. 
On March 21 of that year the bones, reduced to ashes, were 
deposited temporarily in Hotre-Dame, whence they were pres- 
ently borne in state to the Benedictine abbey of St. Denis, and 
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at each spot by the way where the bearers paused, seven in 
number, Philip subsequently caused a cross to be raised. 

Charles of Anjou dying at Foggia in 1285, his heart was sent to 
Angers, while his body was entombed in San Gt-ennaro, at Naples. 
His viscera remained in the Duomo at Foggia. 

Philip III. (le Hardi) died of pestilence, at Perpignan, October 
5, 1285. His flesh was buried at Narbonne. His bones were 
transferred to St. Denis. His heart was given by Philip lY. (le 
Bel) to the Dominicans of Paris. 

In Austria since the thirteenth century every dead Hapsburg 
has had his or her heart removed and buried apart from the 
body. In the Capuchin chapel on the Neumarkt, Vienna, placed 
in a vault beneath the ground, there are one hundred and thir- 
teen cofSns, containing all that remains of the royal Hapsburgs 
who have ruled over the destinies of Austria, and there are one 
hundred and fifty-two vases of crystal mounted in gold, each 
containing the heart of one of these rulers and of others whose 
bodies rest elsewhere. 

V7hen the body of the Emperor Napoleon was prepared for 
burial at St. Helena in May, 1821, the heart was removed by a 
medical officer, who kept it all night in his own room and under 
his own eye in a wineglass. The noise of the crystal breaking 
aroused him, not from sleep, but rather from a waking doze, and 
he started forward to see the heart in the clutches of a huge 
brown rat, which was dragging it across the floor to a hole. One 
story runs that he rescued it, but there is a gruesome tradition 
that it had been so gnawed and bitten as to be unrecognizable, 
and that the doctor was fain to substitute the heart of a sheep, 
which he soldered up in a silver urn filled with spirits and placed 
in the coffin. 

It is a strange thought that the heart of a sheep, proverbially 
one of the most timid of animals, should be handed down to pos- 
terity as that of one of the most ruthless and most indomitable 
human beings who ever lived ! 

In 1894 the heart of Louis XYIL, the unfortunate Dauphin 
who died a victim of the cruelty of Simon the Cobbler, was 
handed over with much ceremony to Don Carlos, the Pretender 
to the French throne. For years the heart was in possession of 
M. Edouard Dumont, who inherited it from his mother, who in 
her turn received it from M. Gabriel Pelletin, the son of the 
doctor who performed the autopsy on the body of the royal lad. 
The diflerent possessors of the relic, which had an eventful his- 
tory, had made various attempts to hand it over to the Bourbon 
family, but circumstances had always frustrated their efforts 
until 1894, when the relic was at last intrusted to Don Carlos. 
The heart, enclosed in a glass case ornamented with fleurs-de-lis, 
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was handed by M. Dumont to the Comte de Mialle, who received 
it on bended knee and swore that he would send it to the “ King” 
Don Carlos. This vow he fulfilled through the agency of M. 
Pascal and the Comte de Marichalar, who conveyed it direct to 
Don Carlos at Yenice. The latter placed it in the chapel of the 
palace of Frohsdorf 

In 1895 the heart of the patriot Kosciusko was formally pre- 
sented to the Polish Museum in Eapperschwyll, on Lake Zurich, 
in Switzerland. This museum is unique, and it is in many ways 
one of the most interesting of all the depositories of patriotic 
relics. Founded by Count Stanislas Plater, an exile from the 
country which he loved, it stands to-day as an eloquent protest 
against an historical iniquity. 

The hero’s body lies buried at Cracow ; his heart was handed 
over to the friend of his declining years, M. de Zeltner, and later 
passed, a revered heirloom, into the noble house of Morosini, on 
the occasion of the marriage of Kosciusko’s goddaughter, Mile, 
de Zeltner, to Count Morosini. It was then placed for safe-keep- 
ing in the chapel in Yezio, near Lugano. The heirs of Count 
Morosini recognized that the relic could find no fitter resting- 
place than the Eapperschwyll Museum. 

A great ceremony greeted the occasion. Delegates from the 
Poles of Galicia, including the President and municipal author- 
ities of Cracow, also Polish delegates from Posen, Prussia, and 
from the United States, were present. Eulogies of the patriot 
were delivered by Polish orators, and the whole atfair went off 
in a blaze of glory. 

Helena, St. The first wife of Constantins, one of the col- 
leagues of the Emperor Maximin, and the mother of Constan- 
tine the Great. Her festival is celebrated on the reputed date 
of her death, August 18 (328). Little is known with any his- 
torical certainty of the details of her life. Traditions vary. One 
account makes her the daughter of a British prince named Coel 
^ (the mythical original of the King Cole of the nursery ballad). 
The local mythology of Treves represents her as of a patrician 
family in that city, and adds that after her marriage she pre- 
sented to the church her magnificent house, which was turned 
into the present cathedral. Indeed, she is associated with almost 
everything else that is striking or splendid in the city of Treves. 
The imperial palace was built by her ; the villa at Euren was her 
countiy-seat, and children playing by the fountain of the Eoman 
villa have seen her seated beneath the waters, wearing a golden 
crown. The monument of the Secundini at Igel was erected to 
commemorate her marriage. In the city library is still preserved 
the Codex Aureus^ a superbly bound and illuminated manuscript 
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of the Gospels, which was presented to the abbey of St, Maximin 
by Ada, the sister of Charlemagne, but in the legend this is the 
work of Helena’s pious and skilful lingers. She it was who pre- 
sented to the cathedral the holy coat without seam, which has of 
late years played so prominent a part in Prussian politics. 

There is a better founded story that she was the daughter of 
an innkeeper, either in Gaul or in Bithynia. In any case she was 
probably of humble parentage, and not at first admitted to the 
status of a full wife of the noble young soldier Constantins, 
though there is no doubt from the fact of her subsequent divorce, 
when her husband was raised to the purple in 292 and married 
to Maxim in’s step-daughter Theodora, that she did eventually 
become so, perhaps upon the birth of her only son, the future 
Emperor, in 274. i^othing further is known of her till her son’s 
succession in 306 to the Empire, when it is probable that she 
was invested with all the dignity befitting the Emperor’s mother. 
At all events, there is the direct evidence of coins still extant to 
support the statement of Eusebius that she received the title 
of Augusta from Constantine, together with other honors. The 
same historian says that she was converted to Christianity by 
her son. In about the year 326, when nearly eighty years of 
age, she undertook her famous pilgrimage to Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, which did so much to revive men’s interest in and rever- 
ence for these sacred localities and their remains and associa- 
tions. (See Cross, Discovery op the ; Loretto, Holy House op; 
Sepulchre op Christ.) Her death probably took place some- 
where on the return journey. Her body was brought with great 
pomp to Constantinople, and was buried there with splendor in 
the church of the Holy Apostles, lately erected in his new cap- 
ital by Constantine. This is one legend. By some it is sup- 
posed that she died near Home and was buried there. Among 
her relics that have survived are a head at Treves, some bones in 
the Yatican, and others at Lisbon, and at Altrelle, near Rheims. 

Her memory was perpetuated in the names of two cities, 
Helenopolis and Helenopontus. Eventually, in 1164, she re- 
ceived the honor of canonization by Pope Alexander III., in 
consideration of the many miracles attributed to her. 

In Yorkshire, England, St. Helen’s Day is celebrated on May 
2, possibly because that is the eve of the Invention of the Cross. 
It is alternatively known as Rowan-Tree Day, because of the 
custom for some member of every household to go out in search 
of a rowan-tree, from which he gathers a supply of branches. 
Returning by a different route from that by which he left home, 
he sticks the twigs over every door of the house, where they are 
scrupulously left until they fall out of themselves. “ A piece is 
also always borne about by many in their pockets or purses, as 
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a prophylactic against witching. ISTot so very long since, either, 
the farmers used to have whip-stocks of rowan-tree wood, — 
rowan-tree gads they were called, — and it was held that, thus 
supplied, they were safe against having their draught fixed or 
their horses made restive by a witch. If ever a draught came 
to a stand-still, — there being in such cases no rowan-tree gad in 
the driver’s hands, of course, — ^then the nearest witchwood-tree 
was resorted to, and a stick cut to flog the horses on with, to the 
discomfiture of the malevolent witch who had caused the stop- 
page.” (Atkinson : Cleveland Glossary, p. 417.) 

Henry of Bavaria, St. (the Emperor Henry II. of Germany, 
972-1024), patron of Bavaria. His festival is July 15, the day 
after the anniversary of his death. 

A splendid benefactor of the Papacy, at the time when it had 
reached one of its greatest crises through the rival claims of 
Popes and Antipopes, he confirmed the extensive donations of 
the sovereignty of Eome and the exarchate of Eavenna made 
to it by his predecessors, Pepin, Charlemagne, and Otho I. The 
diploma was delivered on the occasion of Henry’s triumphal 
visit to Eome in 1014, when he was crowned Emperor by Pope 
Benedict YIII. He had declared for Benedict in opposition to 
the Antipope, Gregory YI. For the protection of Christendom, 
and especially of the Holy See, he returned to Italy in 1022 and 
led an army against the combined power of the Saracens and 
Greeks, whom he drove out of the country. His health, always 
feeble, now rapidly declined, and he died July 14, 1024. 

He had reigned twenty-two years from his election and ten 
years and five months from his coronation at Eome. He was 
buried with great pomp in the cathedral at Bamberg, in Ba- 
varia, which he had himself built and dedicated to St. Peter. 
At Bamberg likewise he had founded a rich episcopal see, 
which was placed under the immediate jurisdiction of the Pope, 
and to which he left by will all his treasures and his magnificent 
allodial possessions. So great a number of miracles were reported 
at his shrine that he was canonized by Eugenius III. in 1152. 

His wife, St. Cunegunde, who was canonized later, is also one 
of the patrons of Bavaria. The imperial couple lived in per- 
petual chastity, to which they had bound themselves by a vow. 
It happened that the Empress was falsely accused of inconti- 
nency, but she cleared herself by an oath and by the ordeal 
of walking barefoot over twelve red-hot ploughshares without 
injury. Her husband severely condemned himself for having 
lent an ear to her accusers, and in his last illness recommended 
her to her relations, declaring that he left her an untouched 
virgin. 
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In 1499-1513 was erected the highly ornate sarcophagus of 
SS. Henry and Cunegunde in the nave of the Bamberg Cathe- 
dral, Tilman Eiemenschneider being the sculptor. Effigies of 
the royal couple repose on the top, and scenes from their lives 
are sculptured in relief on the sides of the monument. Their 
skulls are preserved in the treasury of the cathedral. 

Herring, Procession of the. (Fr. Za Procession du Hareng.) 
A curious ceremony which in the sixteenth century took place 
in the church of St. Eemi, at Eheims. On the Wednesday of 
Holy Week, after the tenebrse had been chanted, ail the clergy 
of the cathedral went to perform the stations of the cross at St. 
Eemi. Preceded by the crucifix, every one of the reverend 
canons, who were arranged in double file as in ordinary pro- 
cessions, trailed after him a herring attached to a string. The 
effort of each was to step upon the herring belonging to his 
neighbor in front, and to save his own from the foot of his 
neighbor in the rear. 

Hilary, St., patron saint of Parma. His festival is celebrated 
January 14, though his death is usually ascribed to January 13 
(368), and in some very ancient martyrologies to November 1. 
Butler refers the festival to “some translation of his relics.” 
St. Hilary was born in Poitiers, in Gaul. His parents were 
pagans, but he was converted to Christianity. He was married 
before his conversion, and had a daughter, but from the time of 
his ordination he lived in continence. He was chosen Bishop of 
Poitiers about the year 353. He opposed the Arians with all 
his power, and in 356 he was banished on this account by the 
Emperor Constantins, Going to Phrygia, and afterwards to 
Italy, he kept up a constant warfare against the Arians. He 
returned to Gaul and died at Poitiers. A brilliant celestial light 
is said to have filled his chamber at the time of his death. Many 
miracles are said to have been wrought at his tomb. His remains 
were translated in the ninth century from Poitiers to the abbey 
of St. Denis, near Paris. The story that his relics were burned 
at Poitiers by the Huguenots in 1567 is held by Butler to refer 
only to some portion of the dust remaining in his tomb. The 
cathedral of Parma contains some of his relics. 

In English jurisprudence the name of this saint is commemo- 
rated in Hilary term, one of the four terms of the Courts of 
Law, which begins on January 11 and ends on the Wednesday 
before Easter. On the first day of the term it is a very old 
custom for the judges to breakfast with the Lord Chancellor 
at Lincoln’s Inn and drive down with him in their respective 
carriages to Westminster Hall. The proceedings on arriving 
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at the hall, however, have been greatly curtailed. Formerly 
the sergeants used to assemble, in their robes, in front of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and were formally saluted by each of 
the judges in order with “How d’ye do, brother? — I wish you 
a good term but since the exclusive right of the sergeants to 
practise in the Common Pleas has been abolished this custom 
has been discontinued. At present the judges only walk up 
Westminster Hall in procession, and make formal bows to the 
assembled barristers on taking their seats upon the bench. 

At Oxford College Hilary term commences on January 14 and 
ends on the Saturday before Palm Sunday. 

Hilda’s Tower. The genius of Hawthorne has given anew 
name to the famous medisBval tower in Rome which is locally 
called La Torre della Scimia (“ The Ape’s Tower”). Legend re- 
lates that a baby, carried away by an ape, and borne to the top 
of the battlements, was restored in safety to its parents, in con- 
sequence of a vow which they made that they would cause a 
lamp to burn nightly, forever, before an image of the Virgin, 
upon the summit. This building is known as Hilda’s Tower, 
from the connection it has in Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun,” under 
the chapter entitled “The Virgin’s Shrine.” 

Hiring Fair, known also as Statute Fair. A peculiar insti- 
tution which still lingers in Wales and also to a less degree in 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire, in England. From time 
immemorial the custom has been to hold these fairs in every 
important centre of a farming district, their sole purpose being 
to bring servants and masters together. To them troop men 
and maidens in vast numbers, on fun and profit both intent. 
To them also troop the farmers, in search of the human toilers 
on their farms for the coming year. Sometimes, and originally 
always, these hiring-fairs were held on Martinmas Day. known 
as the servants’ saint’s day. At present the hiring fair is not 
confined to that day, but is held on different days in different 
towns, usually in either October or November, 

Men and maids stood in rows, the males together and the 
females together, while masters and mistresses walked down the 
lines and selected those whom they considered suitable. The 
men in Cumberland who desired to be hired stood with straws 
in their mouths, as indicated in the old couplet, — 

Suin at Carel [Carlisle] I stuid wid a strae i' my mooth, 

And they tuik me, nae doubt, for a promisin’ youth. 

In Lincolnshire the bargain is closed by the giving and taking 
of the fessen- or fasten-penny. This is usually a shilling. It 
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is the accepted sign that the contract between the employer and 
employed is closed for a twelve-month. The farm-servant who 
has once accepted the fessen-penny and entered upon his situa- 
tion may not, in fact, discharge himself under the twelve-month. 

The night of the fair is given up to riotous amusement, in 
which drunkenness plays a prominent part. 

Hock or Hoke Day. A former holiday in England, which 
still has some faint local survivals, and which was usually cele- 
brated on the Tuesday following the second Sunday after Easter. 
In many places, however, Monday as well as Tuesday was de- 
voted to the characteristic pastime of Hocktide, which was 
known as Binding ; hence Binding Monday and Binding Tuesday 
were alternative titles. On Monday the women bound the men, 
and vice versa on Tuesday. Binding consisted in stretching a 
rope across the highways and catching in the toils wayfarers of 
the appointed sex, who were not released until they had given 
some small sum to be laid out in pious uses. Numerous ancient 
parish registers contain records of money thus gathered. So 
late as 1559 the following entry occurs in St. Mary’s parish 
register : 

Hoctyde money, the mens gatheryng, iiijs. 

The womens, xijs. 

One of the uses of the money collected at Hocktide was the 
repairing of the parish church. Various etymologies have been 
suggested for the word hock or hoke^ but none is entirely satis- 
factory. 

The custom, which became obsolete in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, can be traced under this name as far back as 
the thirteenth century, but it pi’obably dates from an earlier 
period, and may even be a survival from Anglo-Saxon times, 
when the offerings subsequently devoted to church uses may 
have been meant for some one of the pagan gods There is a 
striking analogy between this custom and that of lifting (^. v.') 
on Easter Monday. At Coventry there was a play or pageant 
attached to the ceremony known as the Old Coventry Play of 
Hock Tuesday. This was revived for the benefit of Queen Eliz- 
abeth as part of the festivities attending her visit to Kenilworth 
in July, 1575. It represented a series of combats between the 
Danes and the Saxons, in which the former were twice tri- 
umphant, but were finally overcome by the appearance of the 
Saxon women, who took many of them captive and led them in 
triumph past the royal throne. The regular performance had 
been suppressed soon after the Eeformation, on account of the 
riot and disorder which it frequently occasioned. It has been 
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surmised from the evidence of the play that Hocktide was origi- 
nally instituted to commemorate the massacre of the Danes on 
St. Brice’s Day, a.d. 1002 (but St. Brice’s Day, unfortunately for 
this conjecture, is ISTovember 13), or the rejoicings which followed 
the death of Hardicanute, the expulsion of the Danish invaders, 
and the accession of Edward the Confessor. It is probable, 
however, that these explanations were invented in Christian 
times after the pagan origin of the feast had been forgotten. 

Some singular Hocktide customs survive in ETungerford, 
Berkshire. They are connected with the charter whereby the 
commons hold the rights of fishing, shooting, and pasturage of 
cattle on the lands bequeathed to the town by John o’ Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, in 1399. A ‘‘ watercress supper” at the hotel 
of “ John o’ Gaunt” inaugurates the festivities on Hock Monday. 
Besides the eponymic herb, black broth, macaroni, Welsh rabbit, 
and salad are served, accompanied by bowls of punch. Early 
on the morrow, which is known as Tuth Day, the town crier 
blows from the balcony of the town hall an ancient horn, the 
gift of John o’ Gaunt. The Hocktide Court assembles, and the 
commoners are summoned to appear and save their commons” 
for the ensuing year. Then the luth or tutti men proceed to the 
high constable’s residence, to receive the emblems of their office. 
These are long poles, wreathed around with tutties or posies of 
flowers and gaudy ribbons. The first duty of these officials of 
a day (who are usually substantial tradesmen of the borough) 
is to visit the various schools and ask a holiday for the children, 
then to call at each house and demand a coin from the men and 
a kiss from the women, presenting every member of the house- 
hold with an orange. The collection of pennies is a simple mat- 
ter, and the majority of the women submit gracefully to ancient 
usage. But the haughtier dames are apt to retreat behind bolts 
and bars until the tutti men have departed. A troop of children 
expectant of oranges follow the tutti men through the streets, 
which are for several hours kept alive by joyous shouts and 
huzzas. At the Three Swans a luncheon is given by the high 
constable, during the progress of which the boys and girls 
scramble for pennies and oranges thrown to them from the 
windows. The Hocktide proceedings are brought to a close by 
the constable, feoffers, and other officers attending service in the 
parish church. (Ditchfield, pp, 90-92 ,* Dyer, pp. 188-192.) 

Hodening- A custom which prevails in Wales, and locally in 
Kent, Lancashire, and other English counties, at various dates 
during the Christmas and Hew Year seasons, and seems to be 
a survival of the Hobby-horse once rampant at Christmas-time. 
A horse’s skull, or sometimes a wooden imitation, is dressed up 
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with rii)boiiH, and Bupported on a pole by a man who is concealed 
u ruler a ar^^c white cloth. By pulling a string tied to the lower 
jaw he keepH uj) a loud snapping noise. In Wales a party of 
young uieu groteB(piely habited and ringing hand-bells accom- 
pany hitu <Hi ( hristtnas Mve in a house-to-house procession. At 
every (bior they wing Home exteniporo verses requesting admit- 
tauci^, ami are in turn answered by those within, until one party 
or the other is at a loss for a reply. If the processioners fail 
they move iiway batlled, but if they win in this poetical tourna- 
inent t luy are rewarded with boor and cakes and perhaps money. 
Another feature of the fun whicdi has its pecuniary attractions 
is tor tlu* horse to pursue and bite such well-to-do wayfarer as 
may happen to be met on the way, and I'cfuse to release him save 
on payment of a fine. In Wales the horse’s head is called Mari 
Lwyd. A contributor to the Church Times of January 23, 1891, 
gives this description of a hodening in Kent: “When I was a 
Inch about forty-five years since, it was always the custom, on 
CdiristnuiH hive, with the male farm-servants from every farm in 
our |)arish of lloath, and neighboring parishes of Herne and 
(Uuslet, to go round in the evening from house to house with the 
hcHulining burse, which consisted of the imitation of a horse’s 
head madi‘ nf weed, life-size, tlxed on a stick about the length 
of a bromn hundle. I’he lower jaw of the head was made to 
i^pen with hinges; a hole was made through the roof of the 
moutln then another through the forehead, coming out by the 
throat ; through this vvas passed a cord attached to the lower jaw, 
whirli, when pulled by tlu^ c.ord at the throat, caused it to close 
ando})en; on the lower jaw large-beaded hobnails were driven 
in to form the teeth, ddie, strongest of the lads was selected for 
the horse ; In^ stoopial, and made as long a back as he could, sup- 
ptaling himsi*lf by the stick carrying the head; then he was 
covertnl with a horsi^-cloth, and one of his companions mounted 
his buck. The horse had a bridle and reins. Then commenced 
the ki(‘king, rearing, jumping, etc., and the banging together of 
the teetln'* There was no singing by the accompanying paraders. 
l*lu*y simply ly ringing or knocking at the houses on thoir way 
summoned the inmates to the doors and begged a gratuity. “I 
have Siam some of tlu^ wooden heads carved out quite hollow in 
tlie throat part, and two holes bored through the forehead to 
form t The lad who played the horse would hold a 

lighted cauillv in the hollow, and you can imagine how horrible 
it; was to any om^ who opened the door to sec such a thing close 
to his eyes.” The same aut hority adds that the custoni had been 
kei)i up* to within tliree or four years of the date of his writing. 

In tin' '' IVnitential” of Arcdibishop Theodore (died 690) pen- 
ances are onlaine<l for “ any who, on the Kalends of January, 
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clothe themselves with the skins of cattle and carry heads of 
animals ” The practice is condemned as being dcemoniacum. It 
is noticeable that at the ancient Scandinavian sacrifices per- 
formed at the time of the winter solstice the horse was a fre- 
quent victim in the offerings to Odin for martial success, as the 
hog was the chosen animal in the offerings to Freya for a fruitful 
year. It has therefore been suggested that hodening is a corrup- 
tion of Odining and is a relic of Scandinavian mythology. 

There is a wide-spread superstition that were-wolves, or men 
who have been changed into wolves, meet together at certain 
places on Christmas night and there do so rage with wonderful 
fierceness both against mankind and other creatures that are not 
fierce by nature, that the inhabitants of that country suffer more 
hurt from them than ever they do from the true natural wolves ” 
Such are the words of Olaus Magnus, who further describes how 
these were-wolves go into cellars and drink up all the mead and 
beer they can find, “ wherein they differ from the natural and 
true wolves.” 

When the Prince of Wales was in India he was present at a 
wild dance performed by a party of Lamas at Jummu. Mr. Wil- 
liam Simpson, in his ‘‘Buddhist Praying- Wheel,” p. 31, quotes 
an account given in the Indian Fuhlic Opinion and Panjab Times^ 
January, 1876. The dancers came along “jumping and dancing 
in the most outi’ageous costumes. One man carried an incense- 
vessel, held in his hands with chains identically as it is carried 
ih a Pom an Catholic church. One man had a bat in color and 
shape resembling the comb of a cock, but most of them had 
huge wide-brimmed hats surmounted by tridents and all sorts of 
things like vanes and weathercocks, from w^hich long strips of 
colored silk hung down behind. The costumes were purely 
Chinese, the body of their dresses being similar to that worn by 
mandarins, only that they had capes, aprons, and tags and rags 
of all kinds hanging upon them, which flew out as the dancers 
went round in their uncouth gambols. After dancing in a circle 
for a short time, going round with the right shoulder to the 
centre, which is the same turn as the praying- wheel goes round, 
they retired, and very quickly came back again. The large 
broad-brimmed hats were wanting, and all the dancers had the* 
heads of animals exactly like what we see in a pantomime; 
there were ox-heads, boar-heads, elephant-heads, also large grin- 
ning and laughing heads, painted in all tints. The jumping and 
whirling round was the same each time they changed their head- 
dresses. We were led to understand that symbolism was ex- 
pressed in the costumes, the heads, and in all the various parts 
of this uncouth performance, but its meaning was not at all clear 
to our Western ideas.” 
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Holiday. This is an obvious corruption of holy day, — z.e., a 
day set apart by the Church in honor of some important event 
or saintly personage associated with the date. In the latter ease 
it is the death-day and not the birthday that is usually com- 
memorated. The Catholic Church distinguishes holidays into 
those of obligation and those not of obligation. In the former 
case the faithful must attend mass, and as far as possible should 
refrain from worldly pursuits. But a certain latitude is allowed 
in Protestant countries, where cessation from business would 
entail serious individual loss. In Catholic countries the multi- 
plicity of holidays is frequently attended with civic embarrass- 
ments, and the government has frequently interfered to curb 
sacerdotal zeal. The same thing has happened in India. So 
numerous were the Hindoo holidays that at one time the British 
found it difficult to get the natives in their employ to give their 
services for more than two hundred days in the year. It was 
an indolent pleasure-seeking, however, rather than the exactions 
of their religion, which made so many blank days in the working 
year ; and a government inquiry into the subject, with a subse- 
quent threat of dismissal, enabled the Hindoo officials materially 
to curb their passion for devotional exercises. From seventy or 
eighty the red-letter days'’ have now fallen to less than twenty ; 
the great poojahs (“ worships”) are limited to two or three ; and 
it is only upon the occasion of the Doorga festival — called the 
Busaerah in Western India — that several days of entire absence 
from public duties are permitted. 

In America every individual State has its legal holidays, which 
are enforced by statute. But each State is left to its own 
devices in this matter. Properly speaking, national holidays do 
not exist, although there are several holidays, as Christmas, the 
Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving, which are now observed by 
all the States. But they derive their sanction from State and not 
from national authority. 

The English indulge in very few periodical glorifications. The 
anniversary of Waterloo was kept during the life of the Duke 
of Wellington strictly as a private gathering, and there is not a 
single event in their prolific history which they celebrate by 
national jubilation. Political feasts and fasts have had no 
vitality except when associated with party struggles, and even 
in this sense they are becoming obsolete. A few obstinate 
Orangemen glorify themselves very absurdly on the anniversary 
of the battle of the Boyne, Guy Fawkes still amuses children on 
the 5th of November, but the questionable memories of Stuart 
triumphs and the annual remembrance of the great revolution 
had died out of the minds of men long before it was determined 
to obliterate them from the pages of the Prayer Book. 
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As to saints’ days, they were abolished at the Eeformation, 
when Merrie England at the bidding of the Puritans gave up 
holidays altogether. The restoration of the Stuart family 
brought with it the restoration of Christmas and Good Friday, 
and eventually Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and Boxing Day 
crept back into the popular calendar as at least partial holidays. 
But bankers and merchants could not close on the latter days, 
because they were bound during business hours to meet all 
claims legally made upon them, nor could they allow their 
employees to leave. As a matter of fact, no commercial offices 
recognized any week-day holidays save only Christmas and Good 
Friday. Thus stood matters when Sir John Lubbock in 1865 
was invited to stand as a Liberal candidate for West Kent. I 
naturally asked myself,” he says, “ what I should do if I were 
elected, and one of the reasons which influenced me was the 
hope of securing, on behalf of our people, a few days for rest 
and recreation. The holidays already in existence were all of 
religious origin. It is remarkable that the Bank Holidays 
created by the Act of 1871 were the first ever instituted by any 
Legislature for the purposes of rest and enjoyment.” (See Bank 
Holidays.) 

Holly Bussing. An ancient custom still surviving at Keth- 
erwitton, in Northumberland, England. The lads and lasses of 
the village and vicinity meet on Easter Tuesday, and, accom- 
panied by the parish clerk and a fiddler (this dual capacity 
is often combined in one individual), proceed to the wood to 
get holly, with which some decorate a stone across the stands 
in the village, while others ‘‘bob around” to the tune of “ Speed 
the Plough” or “ Birnie Bouzle.” (Dyer : British Popular Cus- 
toms^ p. 180.) 

Holy Saturday. The Saturday before Easter. In Catholic 
churches the ceremonies begin early in the morning with the 
striking of the new fire struck from the flint. This custom is 
comparatively recent. It would appear that in some churches a 
daily blessing was given to the fire struck for the kindling of the 
lamps. About the year 1100 this benediction was reserved ex- 
clusively for Holy Saturday, the fire being considered an appro- 
priate image of the Light of light rising again like the sun in 
his strength. From this fire a three- stemmed candle, affixed to 
a reed, is lighted and carried up the church by a deacon, who 
three times chants the words “Lumen Christi.” The same sym- 
bol reappears in the Paschal candle (q. v.), which is blessed by 
the deacon on this day. Then occurs the blessing of the bap- 
tismal font, a reminiscence of the time in the ancient Church 
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when the catechumens were presented to the bishop for baptism 
on Holy Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost. At Pome this 
day is especially chosen for the baptism of converted Jews, and 
the ceremony of baptizing a Jewish child in the church of St. 
John Lateran is especially formal and imposing. 

At Pome the houses of the faithful are annually blessed on 
Holy Saturday. The cure or a priest of the parish in a beretta 
and white surplice, a prayer book in his hand, and preceded by a 
little choir-boy who carries the holy water and the aspersory, 
walks through the streets, entering shops and houses for the 
purpose of sprinkling them. He is rewarded by some slight 



Depositing the sacrament, 
(From Picart.) 


money offering from the faithful who consent to have the cere- 
mony performed. In the old days of the temporal power he did 
not wait for this consent. 

A remarkable variant of this custom, evidently a survival of 
Catholic usage, was practised on New Year’s eves at Tenby in 
Wales up to the middle of the eighteenth century. Crowds of 
hoys and girls used to visit each house, carrying with them a cup 
of water and a sprig of box-wood with which they besprinkled 
not only the inmates but also the furniture of the rooms, accom- 
panying the operation with the following singular rhyme: 
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Here we bring new water from tbe well so clear, 

For to worship God with this happy New Year; 

Sing levy dew, sing levy dew, the water and the wine, 
With seven bright gold wires, and bugles that do shine; 
Sing reign of fair maid, with gold upon her toe. 

Open you the west door and turn the old year go ; 

Sing reign of fair maid, with gold upon her chin, 

Open you the east door and let the new year in. 


The term levy dew is sometimes interpreted as the French 
‘‘levez Dieu,” but more plausibly as the Welsh “lief i Dduw,” 
— a cry to God. 

In the middle parts of Ireland great preparations are made 
on Holy Saturday for the finishing of Lent. Many a fat hen 
and dainty piece of bacon is put into the pot, by the cotter’s 
wife, about eight or nine o’clock, and woe be to the person who 
should taste it before the cock crows. At twelve is heard the 
clapping of hands, and the joyous laugh, mixed with an Irish 
phrase which signifies “ out with the Lent.” All is merriment 
for a few hours, when they retire, and rise about four o’clock to 
see the sun dance in honor of the resurrection. This custom is 
not confined to the humble laborer and his family, but is scru- 
pulously observed by many highly respectable and wealthy 
families. (Brand : Popular Antiquities^ 1849, vol. i. p. 161.) 


Honoratus, St. (Fr. Honor e)^ patron of bakers. His festival 
is celebrated on his death-day. May 16. He was Bishop of Amiens 
in the seventh century. In 1204 a collegiate church was built 
in his honor at Paris b}^ a private gentleman named Eenold 
Cherins, which became very famous. 

A representation of St. Honore, clad in his episcopal robes, 
with the crosier in his left hand and in his right an oven-peel 
bearing three loaves of bread, appears on the ancient banners of 
the Bakers’ Guild in Paris. His festival was solemnly celebrated 
by a procession of bakers and their apprentices, accompanied 
by girls in white dresses, to the church of the Trinity, in Paris, 
where they heard high mass. Subsequently they wound up the 
day with a dinner and a ball. 


Hood, Throwing the. An annual sport performed on Jan- 
uary 6 at Haxey, in Lincolnshire. It is said to have been insti- 
tuted many centuries ago by a female member of the house of 
Mowbray, who were once considered the greatest folk in that 
part of the country. One Christmas Day as she Avas riding over 
the Meeres to the village church a gale of wind blew off her 
hood. Twelve farming men quit their work in the field and ran 
to gather up the hood. The lady found so much amusement in 
the scene that she forbade her own attendants to join in the 
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pursuit. When the hood was at length recaptured and placed 
on the lady’s head, she cordially thanked the men, gave them 
each some money, and promised that forty acres of land should 
be devoted to the annual sport of throwing up a hood for cap- 
ture on Christmas Day. The land is still known as the hood- 
lands, and even after the change in the calendar the sport has 
continued to be celebrated on Old Christmas Day, or January 6. 
By the terms of the gift twelve men should fight for the posses- 
sion of a hood thrown up in the air. They should be clothed in 
a uniform of scarlet jerkins and velvet caps. 

Folklore for December, 1896, quotes an account of the game as 
it was played that year, from the pen of Mr. C. C. Bell, a resi- 
dent of the island of Axholme. “ The hood,” he says, “ is now 
kept up by subscription, or rather by begging. The boggans go 
round the parish and neighborhood for a v^eek or a fortnight 
before the date, and collect what they can. This year, I believe, 
they got thirty or forty shillings. The boggans were originally 
twelve in number, but have now dwindled down to four or five. 
There is also ‘ My Lord’ and a Bool. The company are called 
together at two p.m. by the ringing of the church bells, the place 
of assembly being the green close by the churchyard. Here 
there is a stone, round which the people group themselves. On 
Monday My Lord with his fool and the boggans arrived on the 
scene at two-fifty. The fool was dressed in a suit of old sailing, 
stitched all over with threads of gayh^-colored cloth. He carried 
the hoods under his arm, and a stout staff with a rabbit-skin 
slung to the end of it. The fool was hoisted on the stone by My 
Lord, and the boggans grouped themselves close round. They 
were dressed in short red smocks, with their caps grotesquely 
decorated. The fool then opened the proceedings by a speech. 
Pormerly this was a great feature, being made the occasion of a 
good deal of topical wit and satire, but it is now a very tame 
affair, lasting only a couple of minutes, and consisting of a few 
traditionary phrases. It ran something like this : 

‘‘‘How, good folks, this is Haxa’ Hood. We’ve killed two 
bullocks and a half, but the other half we had to leave running 
about field : we can fetch it if it’s wanted. Eemember it’s 

Hoose agin hoose, toon agin toon, 

And if you meet a man knock him doon.* 

This was all, the verses being clearly a' most essential feature. 
They were much applauded, and at their conclusion the fool 
jumped down, and My Lord led the way to the open field behind 
the church. It is his part to throw the hood, or, rather, hoods, 
for there are six of them, one. I suppose, for each of the prin- 
cipal hamlets round. The first five were of sacking, and these 
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are, I understand, made every year as wanted, but the last, the 
hood par excellence^ is of leather, and is kept from year to year. 
The object is to carry them off the field away from the boggans. 
If any of these can get hold of them, or even touch them, they 
have to be given up and carried back to My Lord. For every 
one carried off the held the boggans forfeit half a crown, which 
is spent in beer, doubtless by the men of the particular hamlet 
who have carried off the hood. There are certain wards — it may 
be a tree or a building — showing the limits of the field, and when 
one of these is reached the hood is struck against it and is then 
out of the boggans’ domain. This is termed ‘ wyking’ the hood. 
This goes on with the different hoods in turn until four o’clock, 
when the leather hood (the hood) is thrown up, and for this there 
is a great struggle, chiefly between the men of Haxey and those 
of Westwoodside, — that is to say, really between the customers 
of the public houses there, — each trying to get it to his favorite 
house. The publican at the successful house stands beer, — I do 
not know whether there is any stated amount, — and the game 
ends usually in a drunken spree.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bell adds, it was the custom until recently 
to “ smoke” the fool over a straw fire on the morning after the 
hood. “He was suspended above the fire and swung backward 
and forward over it until almost suffocated, then allowed to 
drop into the smouldering straw, which was well wetted, and 
to scramble out when he could.” 

Horn Dance. A curious survival from mediseval times which 
is still celebrated during the September “wakes” at Abbots 
Bromley, a village on the borders of Heedwood Forest in Staf- 
fordshire. Six or seven quaintly dressed fellows, each wearing 
a deer’s skull with antlers, caper through the streets, urged on 
in their gyrations by another individual “wearing” a property- 
horse made of wood and cloth. This horseman carries a whip, 
with which he keeps the dancers moving energetically, whilst a 
sportsman with a bow and arrow takes make-believe shots at 
the excited “ deer.” In former time, a pot full of cakes and ale 
was an appanage of the dance, and contributions towards church 
repairs were levied on all spectators. The horn dance then took 
place on certain Sunday mornings at the main entrance to the 
parish church ; the present date is the Monday after Wakes 
Sunday, which is the Sunday next to September 4. The horns 
are the property of the vicar during his incumbency, and are 
kept, with the hobby-horse frame, the bow and arrow, and the 
curious old pot for collecting money, in the church tower. The 
horns have been examined by Dr. Cox and pronounced to be 
reindeer horns. The hobby-horse is of the familiar pattern used 
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paint still remain. “ 'lo the Hobby-Horse Dance ” 


Hokn Danok. 

Ik» Huyn, tht*ro hIko a pot, which was kept by Tames 

hy four or hvo of the chief of the Town, whom they call’d 
Uecviis, who providiHl caken and nio to put in this pot.” It was 
thtui, proluihly, nhanul an a loving-cup among the spectators. 
Mvery \V(dl diH|)OHiHl houHcholder (;ontributed a penny apiece for 
hhuHclf urul his fuiuily ; and with the levy thus made, together 
with tlii^ (‘ontriimtiouH of forraigners that come to see it,” were 
ilcfrayed, first , tlu^ cost of tlu? cakes and ale, then the expense of 
the repairs of tlu*. churcdi and the support of the poor. Tradition 
says tlial when the rnoiuy colloctod was used for these public 
pur[)oses the dunce was performed in the churchyard on Sunday 
atler Hcrvice. Nc^w the -daiKicrH have the proceeds for them- 
selves. (SiH^ Fii!kl<>rt\ vol. vii. (189()) p. 381.) 

Hospital Saturday, Hospital Sunday. The last Saturday 
and the last Suinlay in December arc so denominated in London 
and In New York lH*cuuHe in most of the cimrehofl and syna- 
g‘»gueH those days are devoted to the taking up of special con- 
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tributions for the metropolitan hospitals. In New York the 
idea of making a special appeal at the close of every year in 
behalf of the hospitals was first suggested in 1873. It was not, 
however, original in this country. It has been in successful op- 
eration in England for many years, until now about fifteen hun- 
dred churches of various denominations, as well as Jewish syna- 
gogues, take up collections for the hospitals. In St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, in London, services are con- 
tinued throughout the day, with a collection at each service. 
The queen is the patron of the movement, and the lord mayor 
of London is the treasurer. Last year the total contributions 
in London amounted to about a quarter of a million dollars, 
against $58,208.29 contributed from all sources in New York, 
which, perhaps, may be regarded as a fair showing for the latter 
when its size, compared with that of London, is taken into 
account. 

The movement in New York is under the patronage of the 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association, which divides the 
contributions received among thirty-eight hospitals on the basis 
of the free work performed by them in behalf of the suffering 
poor through the year. 

Hubert of Liege, St., patron saint of the chase and of dogs. 
Though hagiologists name May 30, 727, as the date of his death, 
his festival is celebrated on November 3, “probably on account 
of some translation,” says Butler. Not impossibly, however, it 
is due to the fact that the beginning of November is the natural 
opening of the hunting season. All that is known of St. Hubert 
as a matter of history is that he was born in the latter half of the 
seventh century, that he succeeded his master, St. Lambert, as 
Bishop of Maestricht, that he removed the seat of the see to 
Liege, that he labored with great success for the evangelization 
of the heathen population of the Ardennes, and that he died a 
natural death about 727. 

Legend makes him begin life as a nobleman at the court 
of Theodoric III., passionately addicted, among other worldly 
amusements, to the chase. On a certain Good Friday, as he 
was profanely engaged in his favorite amusement, the crucified 
Saviour appeared to him between the horns of the stag and 
commanded him to forsake the vanities of the world and devote 
himself to the service of God. 

Legend, supplemented by some historical evidence, adds that 
his body was conveyed to Liege and deposited in the collegiate 
church of St. Peter. In 825 it was translated to the Benedictine 
abbey of Audain (since called St. Hubert’s) in the Ardennes, on 
the frontiers of the duchy of Luxembourg. 
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St. Hubert’s Day is the formal commencement of the hunting 
season in France, as the first Monday in November is in England. 
In many of the rural churches of France St. Hubert’s mass is 
celebrated on this occasion. All the hunting dogs in the neigh- 
borhood are brought to the church. Low mass is said, and then 
the priest solemnly makes his way down through the aisle into 
the yard. A piqueur toots a jolly fanfare. At this familiar sound 
the pack tears pell-mell out of the chapel, and in obedience to a 
word from the keeper rallies around the priest, who thereupon 
blesses and breaks the sacred cake, which is a sovereign antidote 
against madness, and administers it to the brutes, together with 
a priestly pat between the ears. Then huntsmen, villagers, spec- 
tators, and dogs are included in a general blessing, and away go 
the huntsmen and the pack, anointed with the oil of righteous- 
ness, ready for the slaughter of as many of God’s creatures as 
they can run to their death. 

The association of St. Hubert with the chase accounts for his 
being invoked for protection from rabies, this being one of the 
perils to which huntsmen were especially liable. A document 
written about the year 1100 records a miraculous cure of hydro- 
phobia wrought through the intercession of the saint, and the 
terms in which it is mentioned show that at that time the cus- 
tom of seeking his aid in cases of this disease was already well 
established. The cure was effected by inserting under the skin 
of the patient a thread from St. Hubert’s stole ; and this mode of 
treatment has continued to be practised down to the present day. 

This operation, however, is resorted to only in what are con- 
sidered extreme cases ; that is to say, when there is no reason to 
doubt that the dog by which the patient has been bitten was 
really mad, and when the bite has drawn blood. In other cases 
the priests in charge of St. Hubert’s shrine are empowered to 
grant what is called a ‘‘ respite” (re^^Y), which secures the patient 
against hydrophobia for a specified period varying from forty 
days to ninety-nine years. The “respite” for forty days may 
also be given by any person who has himself undergone the op- 
eration of the “ incision.” It is to be remarked that the use of 
ordinary means of healing, in addition to those of a supernatural 
kind, is rather encouraged than otherwise, and that the patient 
who avails himself of either the “ incision” or the “ respite” is 
required to submit to certain judicious regulations with regard 
to his diet and to his general manner of life. Some even of M. 
Pasteur’s patients are said to have made themselves doubly secure 
by undergoing the “ incision” after having been treated by the 
Parisian savant. 

Mad dogs are known in literature as early as Homer (Iliad, 
viii. 299). jElian says that if a stone which a dog has bitten be 
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put in the wine at a banquet it will madden the guests. As the 
origin of rabies was, and is, unknown, early science attributed 
it to a “ worm,” which may have been short for microbe, but 
more probably was only the magical worm of folk-medicine. 
The worm was in the tongue or the tail of the dog ; hence the 
practice of worming” it (everement or everration). The usual 
remedy was ‘‘a hair of the dog that bit you” reduced to ashes. 
Gubernatis mentions a cure in which the wound given by the 
dog is covered with wolf-skin, perhaps as a magical counter-irri- 
tant. Pliny has a wondrous tale of a Eoman matron, mother 
of a Prsetorian, who was advised, in a dream, to send her son the 
roo^ of a dog-rose. The Guards were in Spain, where the dog- 
rose root reached the man just when he had been bitten by a 
mad dog. He was about going mad when the dog-rose reached 
him ; he drank a decoction of it, and recovered. Similia simili- 
bus curantur. In Crete it was usual to take mad dogs, and people 
bitten by mad dogs, to the temple of Artemis at Eocca. The 
sufferers were made to eat a fish provocative of thirst. Modern 
mj'th-mongers su’-pose that Diana, a favorite goddess in Gaul, 
survived long in tne woodlands, — 


fechevelee a travers la clairiere 
Diane court dans la noire foret, — 

and that St. Hubert succeeded to her divine power of healing 
rabies. The legendary book Les Miracles de Saint-Hubert” was 
written between 1087 and 1106. From this work we learn that 
the first-fruits of the chase had long been offered to St. Hubert, 
as of old to Diana, He had long, moreover, been in the habit 
of curing rabies by means of a thread of gold from the sacred 
stole worked by the Yirgin herself and given to the saint in a 
vision. 

Professor John W. Hales has plausibly suggested, in the Athe- 
7i(Eum, an identification of Old Mother Hubbard of the nursery 
rhyme with St. Hubert. That Hubbard is a corruption of 
Hubert is evident enough. The story of Mother Hubbard with 
her care for the dog may be a sort of parody of the legend of 
the dog-saint Hubert, possibly a Protestant mockery of it, com- 
posed when the belief in saints and their powers was rapidly 
decaying, or decayed, the title “ Mother” being given in a con- 
temptuous sense, just as we style a certain kind of man an old 
woman.” Mother Hubbard is a good old soul, but all her canine 
anxieties and efforts are quite futile ; her dog is none the better 
for her patronage. And so, it is by no means unlikely, in her 
person the saint is derided. Old Mother Hubbard seems to have 
been a familiar figure in the days of Spenser, for in his Proso- 
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J>opoia, or Mother Hubberds Tale,” he merely introduces her as 
■the teller of the story of the fox and the ape and how they 
"Went swindling together, without deeming it necessary to enter 
into any explanation as to who she was. To mention her hon- 
ored name was apparently enough. Her great reputation made 
UBy fuller record unnecessary. 

Hugh, St. There are two saints of this name, both vener- 
a,ted in Lincoln, England. The first (1140-1200) became Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1186, and enlarged the cathedral. He died in 
liondon, and his body arrived at the gate of Lincoln just as 
John and Malcolm of Scotland entered the city. The two kings, 
eager to honor so holy a corpse, at once set their shoulders to 
■the bier and bore it to the cathedral, where it was buried near 
the altar of St. John the Baptist. Bishop Hugh was canonized 
at Eome in 1220, and sixty years later his bones were placed in 
a gold shrine, which disappeared at the Ee formation, when zeal 
and theft ran high. Bishop Fuller afterwards erected a plain 
altar- to mb over the good man’s grave. 

A monument standing in the south aisle of the choir of Lin- 
coln Cathedral is traditional^ believed to have been the tomb 
of little Sir or Saint Hugh, a child found murdered at Lincoln in 
1225, and vulgarly supposed to have been crucified by some cruel 
and blasphemous Jews in derision of our Saviour’s sufferings. 
There were many ballads written about this supposed crime, 
the best of which commences, — 

The bonny hoys of merry Lincoln 
Were playing at the ball ; 

And with them stood the sweet Sir Hugh, 

The flower among them all. 

Chaucer at once seized on so recent a miracle, and introduced 

Young Hew of Lincoln” into his Prioress’s story. Bishop 
IPercy, with less than his usual acumen, mistook Mirryland 
Toun” for Mailand, Milan, and concluded the whole to be of 
Italian origin. The story may, after all, be a true one, for Mat- 
thew Paris, who was living at the time, relates it circumstan- 
tially. Mr. Lethieullier in the Archceologia cites two records, one 
of which was a commission from the king (Henry III.) to seize 
for the king’s use the houses belonging to those Jews who were 
hanged at Lincoln for crucifying a child. According to Matthew 
Taris, the boy, eight years old, was tortured for ten days before 
a large council of Jews, in contempt of Christianity. They 
scourged him with rods, spat in his face, mutilated his nose, ears, 
and lips, and on the tenth day they crucified him, and, while he 
h-ung on the cross, pierced his side with a spear. The body was 
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found in a pit or draw-well in the house of a Jew, named Jop< 
pin, which the hoy had been seen to enter. Joppin, being prom- 
ised pardon, confessed the crime, and avowed that such murders 
were committed nearly every year by his nation. iJTotwithstand- 
ing the promise of pardon, the Jew was tied to the tail of a 
horse and dragged to the gallows, and eventually eighteen of the 
richest and most distinguished Jews in Lincoln were hanged for 
sharing in the murder, and many more sent as hostages to the 
Tower of London. Herd and Jamieson both give variations 
of this once popular ballad. In 1736, when LetMeullier visited 
Lincoln Cathedral, he was shown a painted statuette of a boy 
which was erroneously supposed to have formed part of “ Bishop 
Hugh’s” tomb. There were bleeding wounds marked on the 
hands, feet, and side, and the antiquary conjectures that the 
shrine given in Stukeley’s “ Itinerarium Curiosum” was the real 
tomb of Sir Hugh. 

Little Hugh’s name appears in the Calendar of Saints on 
August 27, although his death seems to have occurred at about 
the time of the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, June 29. 

Besides this boy many other Christian children are said to 
have suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Jews, who made a 
practice of sacrificing them at the Paschal season. There is the 
famous case of Eichard of Pontoise in 1182, which led to the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from France, and that of William of Norwich 
in 1137. The shrine of St. William in the Wood, built where his 
body was found, was long an object of pious pilgrimage. 

The Jews, we are told, never buried their victims after a 
sacrifice, because of a law which forbade their so dealing with 
Christians. Consequently their crimes rarely went undiscovered. 
Heaven itself was “interested in seeing that they should not, 
for when the Jews sought at least to hide the bodies in a well or 
thicket a miraculous light revealed their whereabouts. 

Sir Eichard Burton leans to the view that there is some truth 
in these hideous stories. And when one reads the more hideous 
stories of Jewish persecution in the Middle Ages, more hideous 
because more frequent and more unprovoked, one’s only regi’et is 
that in lieu of innocent children the Jews did not seize some burly 
monarch or prelate and give him a taste of his own medicine. 


I. 

Ignatius Loyola, St., founder of the order of Jesuits. His 
festival is celebrated on the day of his death, July 3. 

St, Ignatius Loyola was of a noble Spanish family, and was 
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born in Biscay in 1491. He was brought up at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and spent the early years of his life 
amid the pleasures of the court and in fighting in the army of 
Ferdinand. A long illness caused by a wound turned his mind 
towards religion, and on his recovery he retired to Manresa, 
where he gave himself up to penance and meditation. 

It is related that he went nearly mad from doubt, but was com- 
forted by heavenly visions. He spent several years in theologi- 
cal study, and then went to Paris, where he became a pupil of St. 
Francis Xavier. He founded a community which, in addition to 
the usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, bound them- 
selves to unreserved obedience to the Pope. The order was 
called the Society of Jesus. It was three years before St. Igna- 
tius obtained the confirmation of this order, of which he was 
the first general. Many miracles of healing the sick and casting 
out devils are attributed to him. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing his order grow and flourish in many countries. He died 
in 1556, and was buried in a church at Home, but in 1597 his 
relics were removed to the Jesuit church of the G-esu, of which 
Cardinal Farnese had laid the corner-stone in 1568. He was 
canonized by G-regory XY. in 1622. 

A miraculous picture of St. Ignatius is preserved at Mune- 
brega, a village of Aragon, Spain. The tradition runs that a 
stranger appeared in January, 1623, before the ecclesiastical 
authorities and offered to paint the portrait of St. Ignatius. He 
was left alone in the studio. A few hours later the picture was 
finished and the artist had disappeared. Obviously he was an 
angel. Later in the year, on April 21, a copious sweat flowed 
for four hours from under the right arm of the picture. It was 
neither blood nor water, but some wholly unknown liquid. The 
prodigy was repeated a fortnight afterwards. Since that time 
the chapel of St. Ignatius, where the picture is housed, has been 
one of the most renowned shrines in all Spain. Miraculous 
cures and other wonders are of continual occurrence among the 
pilgrims who resort thither. 

Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. A festival 
celebrated by the Catholic Church on December 8. In the 
Anglican reformed calendar it appears as ‘‘ The Conception of 
the B. Y. Mary,” which was the original title in the mediaeval 
Church everywhere. The doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, though long held as a pious belief, was not authoritatively 
proclaimed as an article of faith until 1854. This doctrine in 
brief is that the Blessed Yirgin was conceived in the womb of 
Anna her mother without the stain of original sin inherited by 
the rest of humanity from Adam. 
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The Greek Emperor Manuel Comnenus (died 1180), in a 
j^ovella quoted by Balsamon, mentions the feast of the Blessed 
Virgin’s Conception as one to be observed by” the people on 
December 9. This is the date on which the festival is still cele- 
brated in the Greek Church. 

England is said to have been the first among the countries of 
Western Europe to keep this feast. Its introduction there is 
attributed to St. Anselm. At first it was left free to the people 
to observe it or not, but a Synod of London in 1287 enjoined 
it as a holiday of obligation. From England the celebration 
seems to have passed to Normandy, and then south to Lyons. 
St. Bernard reproved the canons of that city for introducing a 
custom which, had not the sanction of the Eoman Church. St. 
Buenaventura (died 1274) speaks of the feast as established, but 
says he does not dare either to approve or disapprove it. (Lib. 
iii., Sententise, d. iii., qu. 1.) It is certain, however, that the feast 
had established itself in the calendar of the Eoman Church 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. Sixtus IV., 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, sanctioned an office 
and mass proper to the day, for which, however, a new office 
was substituted by Pius V. Clement XL made the day a holi- 
day of obligation, which it has remained ever since in the 
Catholic Church. Meanwhile the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception had been quietly gaining headway among Catholic 
theologians. The controversy had begun so early as the twelfth 
century, when the weight of opinion was against the theory. 
Duns Scotus, who died in 1308, seems to have inaugurated a 
general change to the affirmative. 

A rare illustrated pamphlet, published in 1470, and entitled 
Defensorium inviolatse perpetu^eque virginitatis Marise,” sums 
up all the mediaeval arguments on this subject, and enforces 
them by appropriate illustrations. Thus, it asks, If the com- 
panions of Diomedes were turned into birds, why should not 
God wish that his mother should be a maid?” 

Why not, indeed? The point, obvious enough, is made daz- 
zlingly clear by an elegant wood-cut representing the companions 
of Diomedes, after their metamorphosis, hopping cheerfully about 
the rocks in front of a mediaeval castle not much larger than 
themselves. 

The matter gave rise to keen discussion at Trent, and, though 
most of the bishops held the doctrine, the Council contented 
itself with a declaration that in defining the truth that the whole 
human race fell under original sin it did not intend to include 
in the decree ‘‘ the blessed and immaculate Virgin Mary.” Suc- 
cessive Popes intimated their approval of the doctrine, though 
they did not bind it upon the consciences of the faithful. Bene- 
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diet XIY., writing about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
sums up the whole state of the question in his day thus: “The 
Church inclines to the opinion of the Immaculate Conception ; 
but the Apostolic See has not yet defined it as an article of faith.” 



A Pictorial Argument. 


So matters stood when, in February, 1849, Pius IX. wrote from 
Gaeta to the bishops of the Cathoiic Church asking for their 
opinions on the subject. The Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish 
bishops, about four hundred and ninety in number, were nearly 
unanimoua in their wish for the definition. But many bishops in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland hesitated, some because they 
did not accept the doctrine, others because they held its promul- 
gation to be temporarily inexpedient. Nearly six years later the 
question was closed. On December 8, 1854, Pius IX., in the 
presence of more than two hundred bishops, issued his solemn 
definition that the immaculate conception of Mary was a truth 
contained in the original teachings of the apostles, and an article 
of faith. Since then the feast has been officially known as that 
of the “Immaculate Conception of ihe Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

Indian Summer. The name given by Americans to the 
short but surpassingly beautiful season in the latter part of 
autumn. A similar spell of fine weather is noticed in other 
countries also, and frequently compared to the halcyon period 
of the Greeks, so that Shakespeare could pointedly say, “ Expect 
Saint Martin’s Summer, halcj'on days” (Henry VX, Part I., 
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Act I., Scene 2, line 131), in allusion to the season of which 
he elsewhere says, — 

Farewell thou latter spring, 

Farewell all hallown summer. [Heny'y IV.) 

In England the season derived its name of St. Martin’s or 
Martinmas Summer from the fact that it commonly begins 
there about November 11, St. Martin’s Day; on the Continent it 
is called vSummer Close and “L’ete de St.-Martin,” with an un- 
gallant double meaning, which allows the term to be applied to 
ladies of advancing years. It may be that there is an association 
of the same idea, though less delicately expressed, in the German 
'‘der alte Weibersommer,” while in Chili it is called St. John’s 
Summer. In the United States this season generally begins 
in November, though the period varies within a month. It is 
characterized by fair but not brilliant weather; the air is smoky 
and hazy, perfectly still and moist, and the sun shines dimly, but 
softly and sweetly, through an atmosphere that some call copper- 
colored, and others golden, in accordance with their power of 
poetical perception. The name of Indian summer is ditferently 
explained. Eev. James Freeman derives it from the fact that 
the Indians are particularly fond of it, regarding it as a special 
gift of their favorite god, the god of the Southwest, who sends 
the soft southwest winds, and to whom they go after death. 
Daniel Webster said that the early settlers gave that name to 
the season because they ascribed its peculiar features, the heat 
and the haze, to the burning of the prairies by the Indians at 
that time, Mr. Kercheval, however, gives a more plausible 
explanation : “ It sometimes happened that after the apparent 
onset of winter the weather became warm, the smoky time com- 
menced, and lasted for a considerable number of days. This 
was the Indian summer, because it afforded the Indians — who 
during the severe winter never made any incursions into the 
settlements — another opportunity of visiting them with their 
destructive warfare. The melting of the snow saddened every 
countenance, and the genial warmth of the sun chilled every 
heart with horror. The apprehension of another visit from the 
Indians, and of being driven back to the detested fort, was pain- 
ful in the highest degree.” (Schele de Yere : Americanisms.) 

Innocents’ Day, Holy (in England more popularly known as 
Childermas), A festival celebrated in the Latin Church on 
December 28, and in the Greek Church on December 29 (O. S.), 
in commemoration of the babes slaughtered by order of King 
Herod to insure the killing of the infant Christ. From very 
early times these, children were looked upon as martyrs. Irenseus 
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(iii. 16, 4) and St. Augustine (“De Symbolo ad Catech.,” lib. iii.) 
assert this clearly. But it is less certain when the feast began to 
be kept. In the earlier times it appears to have been bound up 
with the Epiphany. Pope Leo I. in almost all his sermons on 
the Epiphany refers to the Innocents. However, a separate 
festival of the Holy Innocents is mentioned in the Calendar of 
Carthage issued at the end of the fifth century. 

In Home meat was anciently forbidden on this day, and it was 
observed with mourning. Micrologus gives this reason : With 
right are the sufferings of the Holy Innocents attended with less 
festivity than the celebration of other saints, for, though they 
were crowned with martyrdom, they went at once, not into 
Paradise, but into Limbo.” They had to wait till Christ at his 
ascension opened the gates of heaven. Skulls of these children 
were among the relics shown at Paris in Hotre-Dame, at St. 
Denis, and in the church of the Augustinians at Limoges. 

In the Middle Ages it was usual for children to keep a time of 
festivity in honor of the Holy Innocents which lasted from St. 
Stephen’s Day to the octave of the Epiphany. Boys used to sit 
in the canons’ stalls; one of them, vested with the episcopal 
robes, gave his blessing pontifically. (See Boy-Bishop.) The 
Council of Basle condemned the extravagances of this celebra- 
tion, which in some places deteriorated into the still more heinous 
mockeries of the Feast of Fools (^. v.). But a Feast of Children 
is still innocently observed in some monasteries and convents. 

In consequence probably of the horror attaching to the 
atrocious act of Herod, Childermas was always looked upon as 
an unlucky day. Ho one who could avoid it entered upon any 
undertaking, began any work, or, especially, got married, on this 
day. Louis XI. shunned any discussion of state or social 
matters, and was exasperated beyond measure if any subject of 
the sort were introduced, on Childermas. The coronation of 
Edward lY., which had been set for a Sunday, was postponed to 
Monday when it was found that Sunday fell on December 28. 
Chambers’s ^‘Book of Days” informs us that “to the present 
hour we understand that the housewives in Cornwall and prob- 
ably also in other parts of the country refrain scrupulously from 
scouring or scrubbing on Innocents’ Day.” It was, moreover, 
not considered lucky upon this day to put on new clothes or pare 
The nails. At various places in G-loucestershire, Somersetshire, 
and Worcestershire it is still customary to ring a muffled peal on 
this anniversary. At Horton in the latter county the muffled 
peal for the slaughter of the Innocents is followed by an un- 
muffled peal of joy for the deliverance of the Infant Christ. 
(Notes and Queries., First Series, vol. viii. p. 617.) 

In Horthamptonshire this festival was called “ Dy;zemas Day.” 
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Miss Eaker, in her “Glossary of Northamptonshire Words” 
(1854, vol. i. p. 207), says she was told by a sexagenarian on the 
southern side of the county that within his remembrance this 
day was kept as sacred as the Sabbath, and it was considered 
particularly unlucky to commence any undertaking, or even to 
wash, on the same day of the week throughout the year on 
which the anniversary of this day last fell, and it was commonly 
said, “ What is begun on Dyzemas Day will never be finished.” 

The source of the ill omened Dyzemas has not been settled : its 
origin has been suggested from Greek dus, and maSs, as being 
expressive of misfortune, evil, peril, in allusion to the massacre 
of the Innocents. A correspondent of Notes and Queries (Second 
Series, vol. iii. pp. 289, 495) asks if it has not reference to the 
name Desmas, given to one of the thieves crucified with our 
Lord, — universal tradition seeming to attach Desmas to the peni- 
tent and Gestas (or Yesmas) to the impenitent thief And if the 
local tradition has any reference to these names, it would seem 
as if Desmas was the name of ill omen. It has also been sug- 
gested that Dyzemas Day is tithe day : in Portuguese, dizimas, 
dizimos^ “tenths,” “tithes;” in law Latin, decimce, the same. 

The Irish call this La croasta na hliana^ “ the cross day of the 
year,” and Diar dasin darg^ or “ blood Thursday.” On this day 
they will not warp thread nor permit it to be warped, and they 
declare that any undertaking must prove unlucky. In the 
county of Clare a dismal legend is current concerning a white 
thorn bush growing on an island in Lake Turlough between the 
parishes of Quin and Tulla. The bush is known as the Seagh an 
Earla, “the earl’s bush.” A suit of clothes made on Cross day 
was put on a child, who straightway died. A second and a 
third child to whom it was given also died. Then the parents 
put the clothes at high tide on the Seagh an Earla, and when the 
waters fell, the clothes were found full of dead eels. Many sim- 
ilar legends are extant as to the fatality attending anything 
begun on the cross day of the year. (Notes and Queries^ Fourth 
Series, vol. xii. p. 185.) 

In mediseval England the juvenile members of the family used 
to be reminded of the dismal character of the day by a sound 
whipping administered in bed. This custom endured so late as 
the seventeenth century, for it is mentioned by Gregory: “It 
hath been a custom, and yet is elsewhere, to whip up the chil- 
dren upon Innocents’ Day morning, that the memorie of this 
murther might stick the closer ; and, in a moderate proportion, 
to act over the crueltie again in kind.” Gregory also states 
another custom, on the authority of an old ritual belonging to 
the abbey of Oseney, communicated to him by his friend Dr. 
Gerard Langbain, the provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, from 
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which it appears that at the church of Oseney “ they were wont 
to bring out, upon this day, the foot of a child prepared after 
their fashion, and put upon with red and black colors, as to sig- 
nify the dismal part of the day. They put this up in a chest in 
the vestry, ready to be produced at the time, and to be solemnly 
carried about the church to be adored by the people.” (Epis- 
copus Fuerorum in Die Innocentium^ 1684, p. 113.) 

So far as the whipping was concerned, it might be avoided by 
the children taking care to rise betimes before their elders ; and 
in fact the whole affair eventually resolved itself into a frolic, in 
which the lively and active, who managed to be first astir, 
amused themselves at the expense of the sluggards by awaking 
them with a sound drubbing administered in bed. It is note- 
worthy that in Wales on St. Stephen’s Day, December 26, every- 
body has long been privileged to whip another person’s legs with 
holly, and this is often reciprocally done until the blood streams 
down. 

Theologians are fond of pointing out that in the three succes- 
sive anniversaries, St. Stephen’s Day on the 26th, St. John the 
Evangelist’s Day on the 27th, and Innocents’ Day on the 28th 
of December, are comprehended three descriptions of martyrdom, 
all of which have their peculiar efficacy, though differing in 
degree. In the death of St. Stephen an example is furnished of 
the highest class of martyrdom, — that is to say, both in will and 
in deed; St. John the Evangelist, who gave practical evidence 
of his readiness to suffer death for the cause of Christ, though, 
through miraculous interposition, he was saved from actually 
doing so, is an instance of the second description of martyrdom, 
— in will though not in deed ; and the slaughter of the Innocents 
affords an instance of martyrdom in deed, and not in will.^ these 
unfortunate children having lost their lives, though involuntarily, 
on account of the Saviour, and it being therefore considered 
“that God supplied the defects of their will by his own accept- 
ance of the sacrifice.” 

Isidore the Ploughman, St. (Sp. Isidro el Lahrado ; It. Isl 
doTO Agricola)^ patron of farmers and of Madrid, wffiere his shrine 
in the church of St. Andrew is an object of enthusiastic devotion. 

The festival of the saint, May 15, the anniversary of his death, 
is the most notable of all the holidays of Madrid. Then the 
town puts on its gayest array. The walls of the houses are 
lined with tapestries and colored curtains, flags and banners 
stream in the air, the church bells ring, and a procession winds 
through the streets with military band and cross and lights and 
song of clergy. The objective point of the procession and of all 
good citizens for miles around is the hermitage of the saint on 
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the banks of the Manzanares, where they spend the entire day 
in noisy frolic. The little church stands on a bare brown hill. 
All about it is an extemporized village, consisting half of restau- 
rants and half of toy-shops. In these shops are kept little earthen 
pig-bells, whose ringing scares away the thunder, and artificial 
roWs with glass handles terminating in a whistle. Thousands 
of whistles are sold and are blown cheerily all day long. In the 
intervals of tooting crowds stream into the oratory of the church 
to kiss a glass-covered relic of the saint which is held in the 
hands of an ecclesiastical attendant. For this privilege they 
drop a penny into a saucer proffered by an acolyte, who follows 
at the heels of the relic-keeper as he makes the rounds of the 
worshippers. 

St. Isidore was born in Madrid about 1110. A day-laborer in 
the employment of Don Juan de Yargas, who owned a farm out- 
side the city, Isidore was pious, hard-working, and faithful. Yet 
he could not escape the longue of slander. A jealous fellow-ser- 
vant accused him to his master of coming late to his work in 
the morning. So De Yargas rose one morning before daybreak 
and hid himself, to see if Isidore were remiss in his work. He 
was indeed a few minutes late, for with the first dawn in the 
east he had gone to church. When he returned and put his 
hand to the plough De Yargas stepped forth to rebuke him. 
But, lo ! in the field was a second plough, drawn by white oxen, 
urged on by an angel. Up the field and down again went the 
strange team, cutting a clean furrow and cutting it rapidly. On 
De Yargas’s approach the vision disappeared. Then he ques- 
tioned Isidore as to who were his assistants. Sir,” replied Isi- 
dore, in surprise, “ I work alone, and know of none save God, to 
whom I look for aid.” This convinced De Yargas that he was 
faithful, and thereafter he admitted the saint to his full confi- 
dence. The story of the angel who helped Isidore with his 
ploughing spread through the country and excited the respectful 
wonder of all who would fain have transferred their daily toil to 
celestial shoulders. For that is exactly the sort of sainbship that 
ever^' Spaniard would love to attain. 

Isidore died on May 15, 1170, His remains were buried in the 
yard of St. Andrew’s Church, in Madrid, which he had attended 
daily throughout his life. Angels came by night and took up 
the body and reburied it in the church itself. Then all the bells 
rang out untouched by human hands. 

The body is now preserved in the bishop’s chapel, and Butler 
informs us that “ during these five hundred years” it ‘^remains 
entire and fresh, being honored by a succession of miracles down 
to the present day.” 

In desperate cases of sufilcient rank the doctors were wont to 
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throw up the spouge and send for Isidore’s urn, and, the drug- 
ging having ceased, the noble patient frequently recovered. 

One of the best authenticated of these miracles was the heal- 
ing of King Philip III., who fell sick at Casamhios del Monte 
while returning from Madrid. The king’s sickness was so serious 
that his physicians despaired of saving his life. As a last resort 
a solemn procession” of ecclesiastical, civil, and military digni- 
taries took the shrine of Isidore from Madrid and bore it to 
where the king lay. As the shrine was lifted from its resting- 
place the king’s fever left him, and as the shrine was brought 
nearer to him he became better. When it was placed beside his 
bed Philip was cured. The next year Isidore’s body was placed 
in a new shrine of cunning design, which cost sixteen hundred 
ducats. 

As the patron of farmers, Isidore is specially invoked in periods 
of prolonged drought, and when the case becomes desperate his 
body is paraded through the streets in solemn procession • from 
the church to his hermitage and back again. The last time this 
was done, in May, 1896, rain was vouchsafed at once; and this 
prompt and gracious alfability won for the saint a greater devo- 
tion than ever. 

Isidore was canonized on March 12, 1622, on the same day as 
Ignatius Loyola, Philip Keri, Francis Xavier, and Theresa. 
The event was made one of great rejoicing in Madrid. A poeti- 
cal tournament, still celebrated in the literary annals of Spain, 
was held in the saint’s honor. Lope de Yega wrote two sacred 
dramas, or Mystery Plays, about the saint for the day of the 
canonization. These were performed on an extemporized stage 
in the public square, in the presence of King Philip lY. and his 
court. 

Iversky Virgin. A wonder-working image enshrined in a 
small chapel at the Iversky gate in Moscow, It is of the usual 
Byzantine type, dark brown in color, brilliantly dressed and be- 
jewelled, with a crown of precious stones encircling its head. 
When the Czar visits Moscow, the first thing he does is to go and 
worship this image. Every day from morning to night there is 
a throng of people round the door of the chapel, and in front of 
it a double line of mendicant nuns and beggars of various kinds. 
The curious thing about tbe matter is that the picture in the 
chapel is what theatrical people would call an understudy. And, 
most curious of all, it is an understudy for a copy. To disen- 
tangle this triune personality it should be explained that the 
Iversky Yirgin is a copy made in 1648 from an ikon at Mount 
Athos which is attributed to St. Luke. ' The copy was brought 
to Russia in 1666, when the chapel for its reception was built by 
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Catherine II. But it grew into such demand as a visitor to the 
wealthy sick, to great shops, and to monasteries, that it is never 
at home from early morn till late at night, and the understudy 
represents it in the chapel to the thousands of prayerful people 
of all classes who stop to place a candle or utter a prayer. Mean- 
while the first copy is travelling about the town in a blue coach 
adorned with a special device like a coat of arms and drawn by 
six horses. It occupies the seat of honor. On the front seat are 
a priest and a deacon, clad in crimson velvet and gold vestments, 
their heads bare even in the severest weather. The coachman, 
the footman, and the postilion are likewise supposed to keep 
their heads perpetually bared during the journey, but when it is 
very cold they wind woollen shawls of the color of their own 
hair adroitly around their heads, allowing the fringe to hang 
and simulate long locks. As the Virgin drives along, passers by 
pause, salute, and cross themselves. (Isabel F. Hapgood : Ram- 
bles in Russia, 1895, p. 321.) 

Ivy Day. The Parnellite name for the annual commemora- 
tion on October 9 of the death of Charles Stuart Parnell (Octo- 
ber 9, 1891). A vast procession goes out from Dublin to visit 
the grave of the dead chief in Glasnevin Cemetery, two miles 
to the northeast of the city. It is composed of the Parnellite 
members of Parliament and other office-holders, of deputations 
from trade and labor societies and from provincial towns, and 
of Parnellite citizens generally. Several bands, all with drums 
draped in black, take part in the proceedings. At the head of 
the procession is a wagonette loaded down with wreaths and 
garlands sent from all parts of the country. On arrival at the 
cemetery these wreaths are deposited on the grave, whilst the 
assemblage stands uncovered. Then the procession re-forms and 
marches back to Dublin. The ivy is probably selected as a sym- 
bol of Parnell and Ireland because as an evergreen it forms the 
most appropriate and suggestive foil to Disraeli’s primrose. (See 
Primrose Day.) 


J- 

Jackson’s Day, or Old Hickory’s Day. The term popu- 
larly given to the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, 
which was fought and won by General, afterwards President. 
Andrew Jackson, on January 8, 1815. It is a legal holiday in 
Louisiana, and is celebrated by members of the Democratic 
party throughout the whole country by banquets and speech- 
making. 
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James the Great, St. (Lat. Jacohus ; Sp. lago ; It. Giacomo 
or Jacopo ; Fr. Jacques)^ patron saint of Spain and of pilgrinas to 
Jerusalem. His reputed death-day, July 25 (a.d. 42), is one of 
the great national holidays of Spain. 

Si, James was probably the elder brother of St. John the 
Evangelist. He was of note among the twelve, being, with Peter 
and John, one of the three favorite disciples whom Jesus chose 
to witness the raising of the daughter of Jairus, the transfigura- 
tion, and the agony in the garden of Gethsemane. He w^as put 
to death by Herod Agrippa I. to please the Jews. To these 



Martyrdom of St. James. 


facts of gospel history tradition has added many marvellous 
details. After the Ascension he is said to have gone to Spain to 
preach the gospel (see Pillar, The), and, having established the 
faith there, he returned to meet his death in Jerusalem. His 
disciples placed the saint’s body in a ship which angels miracu- 
lously guided to Padron, on the coast of Spain. Here the body 
rested on a stone which hollowed itself out, wax to receive and 
marble to retain. Some theologians, however, hold that it was 
in this stone (still extant, and identified by archaeologists as a 
Eoman sarcophagus) that the saint floated to Padron. The 
country was then governed by a wicked queen named Lupa, who 
ordered saint and stone to be placed on a car drawn by wild bulls. 
But instead of dashing the relics to pieces, as was expected, the 
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bulls quietly drew tbe car to the palace of Lupa. Then she was 
converted, and placed the body and the stone in a cave sacred to 
Bacchus. Years rolled on, and the burial-place was forgotten. 
At last, in 800, a hermit named Pelagius, noticing heavenly lights 
always hovering over a certain spot, made investigations which 
resulted in the recovery of the body. Thereupon Alonzo el 
Casto built a church to house it. This gave place to a cathedral 
consecrated May 17, 899. The city of Santiago or Compostelia 
rose around it. Numerous miracles had already been performed 
at the shrine, which were capped by the appearance of the saint 
at the battle of Clavijo in 841, where he killed single-handed 
sixty thousand Moors, In gratitude for this service, a bushel 
of wheat from every acre in Spain was annually granted to 
the shrine at Compostelia. This tax was not abolished till 
1835. 

The shrine at Compostelia was frequented even by those 
Christians who lived among the Moors, and the pilgrims brought 
back minute reports which are thus incorporated in contempo- 
rary Moorish annals (see Moh. D. i. 74, ii. 193) : “ Their Kabah 
is a colossal idol, which they have in the centre of the church ; 
they swear by it and repair to it in pilgrimage from the most 
distant parts, from Eome as well as from other countries, pre- 
tending that the tomb which is to be seen within the church is 
that of Yakob (James), one of the twelve apostles, and the most 
beloved of Isa (Jesus), may the blessing of God and salutation 
be on him and on our prophet !” When the Moorish conqueror 
Al-Mansur entered Santiago, August 10, 997, he razed the town 
to the ground, sparing only the tomb of the Spaniards’ prophet, 
before which he trembled with a cognate superstition. Never- 
theless the body of the saint disappeared at the advent of the 
infidel, and has never since been found. There is, indeed, a 
legend that when Diego Gelmirez erected the modern cathedral 
of Santiago in 1120 he built the relics into the foundations, in 
order that they might never be pried into by the impertinent 
curioso or be removed by the enemy. Certainly St. James lies 
somewhere, for he was heard clashing his armor when Bona- 
parte invaded Spain. Pilgrimages were stimulated by fresh 
indulgences granted by the Popes to sinners who came with 
offerings, and great was the stream of wealthy guilt which 
poured in • kings gave gold, and even paupers their mite. They 
fell off for a time after the Eeformation, when, according to 
Molina, “the damned doctrines of the accursed Luther dimin- 
ished the numbers of Germans and wealthy English,” and the 
disorderly scenes which were enacted at the shrine finally caused 
their prohibition in Spain, save under regulations. 

Though the Spanish body of St. James has disappeared, there 
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are many other bodies of the saint preserved in Europe, One 
is claimed to have been brought to Toulouse in the fourth cen- 
tury. Another body of St. James is said to have been trans- 
lated into Italy in the fourth century, and now reposes in the 
church of Zibili, near Milan. The heads of St. James are very 
numerous : there is one at Toulouse, while two are at Yenice 
(one in the church of St. George, another in the monastery of 
SS. Philip and James). There are a skull and a vessel of the 
saint’s blood in the church of the Apostles at Eome, a head at 
Yalencia, another at Amalfi, still another at St. Yaast in Artois, 
and part of a head at Pistoja. Bones, hands, and arms of the 
saint are scattered about in great numbers, and are shown at 
Troyes, in Sicily, on the island of Capri, at Pavia, in Bavaria, 
at Liege, at Cologne, and in other places. Some bones of the 
saint are shown in the Escorial. 

Nevertheless it was the shrine at Compostella which was 
famous all over Europe in the Middle Ages. The distinguishing 
badge of pilgrims to this shrine was a scallop-shell worn on the 
cloak or hat. The adoption of this badge is accounted for by 
the old legend on the ground that when the miraculous ship 
bearing St. James’s body arrived at Padron it was encrusted 
with scallop-shells. Erasmus, however, in his “ Pilgrimages” 
suggests a less miraculous reason. 

One of his interlocutors meets a pilgrim, and says, ‘‘ What 
country has sent you safely back to us, covered with shells, laden 
with tin and leaden images, and adorned with straw necklaces, 
while your arms display a row of serpents’ eggs ?” 

have been to St. James of Compostella,” replies the pil- 
grim. 

What answer did St. James give to your professions ?” 

‘‘ None ; but he was seen to smile, and nod his head, when 1 
offered my presents: and he held out to me this imbricated 
shell.” 

“ Why that shell rather than any other kind ?” 

“ Because the adjacent sea abounds in them.” 

Curiously enough, a scallop-shell is borne at the present day 
by pilgrims in Japan ; and in all probability its origin as a pil* 
grim’s badge, both in Europe and in the East, was derived from 
its use as a primitive cup, dish, or spoon. This idea is cor- 
roborated by the crest of Dishingtou, an old English family, 
being a scallop-shell, — a punning allusion to the name and to the 
ancient use of the shell as a dish. And we may add, as a proof 
of the former popularity of pilgrimages to Compostella, that 
seventeen English peers and eight baronets carry scallop-shells 
in their arms as heraldic charges. 

Another curious popular survival in England connects oysters 
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with St. James. It is still customary in London to begin eating 
oysters on his day. Churchill says, — 

July, to whom, with Dog-star in her train, 

St. James gives oysters, and St. S within rain. 

And a local proverb asserts that He who eats oysters on St. 
James’s Day will never want money,” which may mean that 
only the wealthy can afford them on this the opening day. But 
what is more immediately to the point is the fact that in the 
course of the few days following upon the introduction of oys- 
ters for the season the children of the humbler class employ 
themselves diligently in collecting the shells which have been 
cast out from taverns and fish-shops, and of these they make 
piles in various rude forms. By the time that old St. James’s 
Day (the 5th of August) has come about, they have these little 
fabrics in nice order, with a candle stuck in the top, to be lighted 
at night. As you thread your way through some of the denser 
parts of the metropolis, you are apt to find a cone of shells, 
with its votive light, in the nook of some retired court, with a 
group of youngsters around it, some of whom will be sure to 
assail the stranger with a whining claim, “ Mind the grotto !” by 
which is meant a demand for a penny wherewith professedly to 
keep up the candle. It cannot be doubted that in the grotto thus 
made we have a memorial of the world-renowned shrine of St. 
James at Compostella, which may have been formerly erected 
on the anniversary of St. James by poor persons, as an invita- 
tion to the pious who could not visit Compostella to show their 
reverence to the saint by alms-giving to their needy brethren. 
(Book of JDaySj vol. ii. p. 122 ; Notes and Queries^ First Series, 
vol. i. p, 6.) 

Januarius, St. (It. Gennaro; Fr. Janvier)^ patron saint of 
Naples and its protector from the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. 
He is said to have been a native of Naples, to have become 
Bishop of Benevento, and to have been martyred with several 
companions in the amphitheatre at Pozzuoli, near Naples, on 
September 19, a.d. 305. September 19, therefore, is his day in 
the Eoman Martyrology. Among the Greeks the feast of St. 
Januarius and his companions is celebrated both on that date 
and on April 21. In Naples besides the great festival on Sep- 
tember 19 a minor least in honor of the translation of St. Jan- 
uarius is celebrated on the first Sunday in May, and another on 
December 16. 

Various fables have clustered around the acts of this martyr. 
A furnace is said to have been heated red-hot for three days, into 
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which St. Januarius was thrown. But he escaped unhurt. Then 
he and two companions were exposed to the beasts in the amphi- 
theatre ; but none would touch them. The people, amazed, im- 
puted their preservation to magic, and the martyrs were con- 
demned to be beheaded. This sentence was executed outside the 
walls of Pozzuoli. A pious woman collected St. Januarius’s 
blood in two vials ,* in one of them the blood was pure and un- 
mixed, in the other it was mixed with earth. Under the Em- 
peror Constantine, the bones of the martyr were translated to 
Naples and deposited in a church built in his honor outside the 
city walls. The woman who had preserved his blood brought 
the vials to Bishop St. Severus, and when they were placed in 
contact with the saint’s skull the congealed blood liquefied. In 
the ninth century Sico, Prince of Benevento, took Naples and re- 
moved the body of St. Januarius to Benevento, where it remained 
until May 2, 1497, when King Ferdinand of Aragon brought it 
back to Naples with great pomp. The skull and the blood, how- 
ever, had always remained in the latter city. 

In 1608 a magnificent chapel dedicated to St. Januarius was 
constructed in the Neapolitan cathedral. Thither the head and 
blood of the saint were transferred. They still remain there. 
The ordinary exposition of the blood is made on the first Sunday 
in May and daily through the octave of May 2, the anniversary 
of the translation, on the 19th of September and daily through 
its octave, and again on December 16, in commemoration of the 
saint’s deliverance of the city from a terrible eruption of Yesu- 
vius in 1631. 

Extraordinary expositions are made whenever Naples is threat' 
ened or visited with disaster, pestilence, or volcanic eruption. 
Perhaps the earliest mention in general literature of the miracle 
of the liquefaction occurs in the “ Pandectse Medieinales Matthsei 
Silvatici,” a book published in 1474 in Naples by the king’s sur- 
geon, Angelo Cato. In the dedicatory preface to King Ferdinand 
he uses these words : What ought I to say of the blood of that 
holy martyr which is preserved at Naples with the greatest 
respect? Is there, among the miracles which in our day take 
place under the eyes of faithful Chi’istians, one more evident, more 
undeniable? At a distance from the skull the blood remains in 
a solid state ; when brought near to it, it becomes as liquid as 
on the day on which it was shed.” The Eev. P. N. Ljmch, 
Bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, published five articles on 
the subject (afterwards gathered into book form) in the Catholic 
World of September, 1871-January, 1872, and has covered the 
whole ground of fact and argument from the Eoman point of 
view. He maintains that this phenomenon, which during the 
last two hundred and fifty years has taken place at Naples at 
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least four thousand times, cannot be accounted for by any natural 
cause, and must therefore be miraculous. 

At rare intervals the blood refused to liquefy. Great was the 
attendant agony of the spectators, great the shock that ran 
through i^aples. Some terrible calamity was believed to be 
impending over city or kingdom. “In order that everything 
should go well at ITaples,” says the Abbe Eichard, author of a 
“Voyage en Italie” (1766), “it is necessary that the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius should occur twice a year, in 
September and May. The hour when this miracle should occur 
is approximately known. A great crowd presses into the chapel, 
and demands of the saint, with confused cries, sighs, and beat- 
ings of the breast, that he should perform the miracle. When 
it does not occur with sufficient expedition, a thousand voices are 
raised with impatient and angry cries of ‘ San Gennaro.fa dunque 
presto r which is to say, ^ St. J anuarius, hurry up !’ If unhappily 
the miracle does not occur, and the crowd catches sight of some 
stranger whose looks displease them, they believe him to be a 
heretic whose presence has prevented the liquefaction of the 
blood, and the stranger runs great risk of his life. Indeed, 
several cases are recorded of the assassination of strangers 
under such circumstances.” 

When General Champion net at the head of a French army 
took possession of Naples in 1799, he heard that the clergy, 
hoping to stir the populace against the invaders, had decided 
that the miracle of St. Januarius should not be performed that 
year. On September 19 he appeared in the cathedral. The 
hour arrived. The blood remained congealed. The populace 
grew restive. The republican general sent one of his aides to 
the officiating priest with this message: “Tell his reverence 
that if the blood does not liquefy in five minutes I will order 
the bombardment of Naples.” Long before the five minutes 
were up, the miracle was performed, amid the enthusiastic plau- 
dits of the crowd. 

January. The first month of the year according to the Gre- 
gorian calendar. This position is justified by meteorological 
fact, so far at least as the Northern hemisphere is concerned. 
Inasmuch as its beginning is near the winter solstice, the year 
is thus made to present a complete series of the seasonal changes 
and operations, beginning with the first movements of spring, 
and ending in the death of all vegetation w^ith winter. Yet it 
does not hold that position universally. Numa, indeed, who is 
credited with having introduced it, made it the first month and 
named it after Janus, the deity presiding over doors, hence ap- 
propriately giving title to the opening of the year. 
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In the Jewish calendar the year began with March 25, and 
most of the nations of Christendom followed this arrangement 
until they adopted the G-regorian calendar. (See Calendar.) 
In England the year began on Christmas till the accession of 



JANUA.KY. Ploughing. 
(From an eleventh-century MS.) 


William the Conqueror, when the date was changed to January 1. 
The Anglo-Saxons called this Wulfmonath^ because hunger then 
drove the wolves down into the settlements. 

Jerome, St. (Lat. Hieronymus; It. Geronimo or Girolamo; 
Sp. Geronimo ; Fr. Jerome, Hierome^ or Gerosme ; Ger. HieronL 
mus)^ patron saint of scholars and students, and one of the four 
Latin Fathers of the Church. His festival is celebrated on Sep- 
tember 30. 

St. Jerome was born in Stridon about the year 342. He went 
to Home to complete his studies, and became a lawyer. At the 
age of thirty he was baptized, and went to the East to visit the 
scenes of the life of Christ. He then retired to a desert in Ara- 
bia, where he passed several years in study and in doing penance. 
He returned to Eome, where he preached for three years against 
the luxury of the Eoman clergy and laity. He then retired to 
a monastery at Bethlehem, and here he died in 420. It was in 
this monastery that he made his famous translation of the Hew 
Testament into Latin, which has ever since been known as the 
Yulgate. The attributes of St. Jerome in art are books, illustra- 
tive of his writings, and a lion, emblematic of the boldness of 
the saint. There is also a legend that accounts for the associa- 
tion of the lion with this saint. It is related that while at the 
monastery at Bethlehem the saint saw a lion limping as if in 
pain. All others fled in terror, but Jerome approached the lion 
and extracted a thorn from its paw. The grateful lion refused 
to leave the saint, who made the beast guard an ass which 
brought wood from a forest. One day a caravan of merchants 
passed, and they stole the ass while the lion slept. The lion 
returned to the convent with an air of shame, and Jerome, who 
believed that the lion had eaten the ass, set the beast to work in 
the ass’s place. At length the caravan passed by again, and the 
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lion, recognizing his old companion, drove the ass and all the 
camels into the monastery. Whereupon the merchants acknow- 
ledged their theft and were pardoned. 

St. Jerome was buried at Bethlehem, but his body was said 
to have been translated to the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
gior© at Eome in the thirteenth century. A head of the saint 
is shown at Nepi, part of the chin at the Vatican, part of a thigh 
in the church of St. Cecilia, and an arm in the Jesuit church. 
A jaw and an arm are shown at Florence, at Bologna part 
of a shank, a finger, and a thumb, part of the skull at Cluny, 
a finger at Paris, an arm at Malines, two bones at Tournai, 
a finger at Prague, part of the spine at Cologne in the church 
of St. Pantaleon, and in the Carthusian church a rib. The 
head entire is preserved at the Escorial ; the tongue is shown 
on the island of Samos ; and various other relics are scattered 
about. 

The fete of San Geronimo is the harvest festival of the Pueblo 
Indians in New Mexico. It is celebrated annually at the Pueblo 
de Taos with ceremonies that are a strange mixture of Catholic 
ritual and ancestral pagan superstitions. Indians from all the 
Pueblos, as well as a considerable number of Apaches and XJtes 
from their more distant reservations, and a sprinkling of Mexi- 
cans, meet together this day. Many different stories are told of 
the origin of the feast. One is that hundreds of 3'ear8 ago a 
chief of the tribe wandered away into the mountains and never 
returned, and in memory of this all absent Pueblos come home 
on this day. But it is possible that the Indians have mixed up 
their own traditions with the priestly legend of St. Jerome’s 
wandering and fasting in the desert. At all events, the image 
of St. Jerome forms a prominent feature. Early in the morning 
all who can spare the time from the preparations for the day’s 
sports meet in the village church, where the image is blessed, 
and then borne forth, by girls chosen for the honor, to the 
judges’ stand. There are three judges, one from each clan and 
the third selected from among the Apache visitors. The con- 
testants, lightly clad and with gayly painted bodies, line up in 
front of the judges, and move past sideways, chanting a wild, 
gay air. A half-dozen medicine-men follow the runners of each 
clan, groom them, pat their muscles, and cheer them with pre- 
dictions of success. The men march in this fashion past the 
pueblo buildings crowded with spectators. At a signal all the 
young athletes take their places, fifteen from each side being at 
either end of a course of about seven hundred yards. When 
all are ready, the judges give the word. Two men dart from 
the end of the course nearest the pueblo and run swiftly down 
to the other end. The instant the leader reaches the stone post 
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marking the end of the course, another runner from his side, 
who has nicely calculated his exact time, rushes past him on the 
homeward stretch, followed at the distance between the first 
two runners by another athlete from the competing clan. Thus 
the race is kept up until all have had a trial, the final victory 
being the glory of the clan and not of the individual runner. 
The result shows which side shall bear the statue of San Ge- 
ronimo into its pueblo. (Harper's Young People, Octobers, 1893, 
p. 829.) Other games of less imminent interest occupy the in- 
tervals during the day. A lamb with its legs tied together is 
hoisted up a pole sixty feet in the air and left to hang there for 
some hours as an offering, it is said, to Montezuma. The Mex- 
icans practise their favorite game of riding after and trying 
to catch chickens without dismounting. A hundred horsemen 
dash madly up and down before the Pueblo after one poor 
chicken, and if three or four riders seize it at the same time 
it is instantly torn to pieces amid the shouts of the crowd. 
Masked Indians run around pla3nng tricks upon spectators, 
sousing boys into the streams, stealing fruit from the stands of 
the traders, and throwing dust, 

John the Baptist, St. (Fr. Jean; It. Giovanni; Johann'), 
patron saint against convulsions and epilepsy, which are called 
in France and Belgium le mal St.-Jean. The day of his behead- 
ing by order of Herodias, which is ecclesiastically known as the 
Decollation, is commemorated in the Western calendar on Au- 
gust 29, in the Eastern on September 26. But the great festival 
of the saint, both East and West, is that of his nativity, on June 
24, or Midsummer Day. 

This festival has been celebrated by the. Church from a remote 
age. In the fifth century St. Augustine wrote, “ This day of the 
nativity is handed down to us and is this day celebrated. We 
have received this by tradition from our forefathers, and we 
transmit it to our descendants to be celebrated with like devo- 
tion.” He observes that the birthday in lieu of the death-day 
of the saint is chosen because this saint was sanctified in his 
mother’s womb. 

A mystical significance and an infinite number of pagan sur- 
vivals have crystallized around this holiday from its position in 
the calendar. For in the months of June and December occur 
the solstices. With the summer solstice the days reach their 
maximum of length, and thenceforth decrease until the minimum 
is reached with the winter solstice, when they once more 
increase. In connection with this fact the words of the Baptist, 
“He must increase, but I must decrease,” acquire a new and 
fanciful meaning, St. Augustine says, “At the Nativity of 
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CliriHt the dayn iiu‘roaHt' in length on tliat_ of‘ Jtdni ilwy ihv 
ereaHO. When the Saviour of the world in horn, tho davi^ 
leni^thon; but vvluui the last prophet chiiuh uitn the world, tlie 
davs sutler eurtaihuent." 

Ikit lonu: kdure the dnwti of < lim^lianif y rh«' peruid of the 
muuinor Holrttico was alnui'^t uiu%*er>^ally a.^H^.riaJed with the- riteg 
td’ suii-worsliip. Pagan i‘tt'*^toius sitrvived in tliot hri'^tiaii 
Some of these eust^mis were the -^iihjeel h of* eeele^iii.Hf |i-a| priK 
luhition. St. Augnsune forbade the inhahitaiits td l*il»ya from 
bathing <ni the eve of Ht, John’s Imy. iis a pagan eiistiun. 
Petrareh uia letter athlressed to Cardinal Poloiiim de.'^enhi^s how 
in IddO the women tif Poh^gne were wont at siinsef oij f,|ii^ eveof 
St.John to wash their arms and feet in the Uliiiie, ihiiikiiig llmt 
thus they wusheti off all the potential ills of liie year to eriimi. 
Tins ensuirn stdl survives in the WalliHUi roitntry. Hf. FJigiim 
forbade those wlituii In^ had eonverted iti tiatil to etdehriife St. 
John’s Hve with routei tlanees aiul other pagiiii rusfoms, mal the 
fottrth c'atuut of tlie (kmiieil ot lieptine-*, or Lesimes, in 111^ 
prohiluted the pagan cmstotn of making m-'W lire mi this day by 
ruldiing two stieks ttigeflier. Tlie usage of hurning Heltane lireg 
(see Mav-Pav) lias eonfintied from pagannnn to ih*^ pro-Huit day, 
and is observed tm MitlsumnnT Kve nearir all through Fiirope. 
Hut tlu* solar tU'igin of the eitstoin is forgottm}, and the praetiee 
is justified by the text He was a intrntng a*'‘d a ^dumng iiglit,'* 
words used hv (lirist to tpmhfy the BapliHt 

lu PnuH*e fat Saint Jean was humierly ee!*d»rat*‘d hrUh in town 
and iiH’oimtry. It did not ilisajipeiir from PaiuH uidil the- llevotn 
tion. On tlie* Plane de Oreve a tree rvas riiiHed, and rovalty ifsolf 
eame in sokuim state to set fire to John'^i tree " feaiin % [ \y 
was tln^ last king wlm look part in this eereinMSiy, and he dni ^o 
onlv on<’e. Wlum the tree was hiirnt out, ihe pen|»l«^ rarefnily 
gatlnuanl np the ashes and hrought them home as harhing«*rH of 
good fortumu A eruel praetiee that ia-»tted the eighleenth 

eentury was to hang up a sank or lurnkei full of eats in the 
brantJies <if the burning tree, In the register of the <utv «f 
Paris may be read this inetm*fandtim ; Paid to laieas fhun- 
niiU’etix, one of the eomfitisHaires of the gnays, |oii sons for 
having furtiished during the three years ending oft Sf John's 
Hay, 1573,1111 the <‘als that were needed b*r the fire, iiee»u’iling 
to eustom, and also for having furniHlnsI, hisi year, when the 
king assisted, a but to giv** pleasure to Io-h majesty, likewis*.^ for 
having furnishtsl n large ehnii wherein the ^*iaid mils were 

gatheretlA 

In Brittany the liaaltlres bla/m on everv" loll on idie eve of La 
Saint Jean. All night the peiisantH daneo around t-hem. elad In 
their holiday eirdhes, to the sotiiid of the binion la sort of rusih’ 
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hautboy) and the shepherd’s horn. The girl who dances round 
nine St. John’s fires before midnight is sure to be married within 
the year. In many parishes the curate himself goes in procession 
with banner and cross to light the sacred fire. 

In England and Scotland, and even in Ireland, the Beltane 
fires, where they survive at all, are usually lighted on May-Day, 
rather than on Midsummer Eve. But in Wales midsummer is 
preferred. 

In remote and primitive districts the people still believe that 
dancing in a ring around a bonfire or leaping through its flames 
is calculated to insure good luck to the performers, and to serve 
as a protection from witchcraft and other malign influences 
during the ensuing year. 

In Servia the people believe that out of respect to the memory 
of St. John the sun three times stands still in the sky on the 
feast of his nativity. 

The shepherds at this time of the year go round their sheep- 
folds and enclosures, carrying torches formed of the resinous 
bark of the birch-tree ; then they go up to the hills, where they 
allow the torches to burn themselves out, while they give them- 
selves over to frolic and amusement. 

Bonfires are still lighted in many parts of Germany on Mid- 
summer Eve. On either side of the bonfire poles are erected, 
the tops of the poles being joined by a wire or rope, from which 
are suspended prizes, — hams, sausages, neckties, pipes, etc. The 
young men of the neighborhood assemble in numbers to compete 
for the prizes. Each competitor, mounted on a horse, must ride 
at the bonfire, and while the horse is in the act of jumping over 
it, his rider has to try to snatch a prize from overhead. The 
sport is kept up until late at night, when the feast is concluded 
with a carouse at the village inn. 

In Spain, as John Hay tells us, St. John’s Eve is celebrated 
with noisy festivities by the light of moon and stars and gas. A 
feature of the occasion are the bufiuelos, or fritters, which are 
cooked and consumed on this night to the number of hundreds 
of thousands in Madrid alone. All over the Prado may be seen 
the bunuelo-stands. A great caldron of boiling oil is hung over 
a fire, beside it is a mighty bowl of dough. The bunolero with 
the soft precision of machinery dips his hand into the bowl, and 
makes a delicate ring of the tough dough, which he throws into 
the bubbling caldron. It remains but a few seconds, and his 
grimy acolyte picks it out with a long wire and throws it on the 
tray for sale. They are eaten warm, the droning cry continually 
sounding, ^Bunuelos! Calientitos !’ It is like a vast gitano- 
camp. The hurrying crowd which is going nowhere, the blazing 
fires, the cries of the venders, the songs of the majos under the 
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chiefly at Ephesus. In the persecution of Domitian he was 
taken to Eome. He was plunged into a caldron of boiling oil, 
but received no injury. On the scene of this miracle, which is 
just outside the Latin gate, stands the chapel of San Giovanni 
in Olio. He drank a cup of poison at the command of the Em- 
peror, but the poison likewise had no effect. This cup is exhib- 
ited on great occasions in the church of Santa Croce at Eome. 
Then he was sent to labor in the mines at Patmos, where he is 
believed to have written his Eevelations, which are traditionally 
said to have been manifested to him on a Sunday in the year 96. 
With Herva’s accession he was set at liberty, and returned to 
Ephesus, where he died. An ancient tradition asserted that he 
never died in the ordinary sense, but was assumed into heaven. 
This belief was ably confuted by St. Jerome and St. Augustine, 
and is now rejected by the Church. The received opinion is that 
he was buried on a mountain just outside the walls of Ephesus. 
Enthusiastic pilgrims gradually carried away his dust, which 
was found to be efficacious for various diseases. Butler informs 
us that a “ stately church stood formerly over this tomb, which 
is at present a Turkish mosque.” 

Jordan, Fete of the, or Benediction of the Waters of 

the Heva, in St. Petersburg. An imposing ceremony at which 
the Czar of Eussia officiates with his court on the Epiphany 
(January 6). Eeligious pomp joins with military glory to en- 
hance its brilliancy. A pavilion, richly decorated, is built on the 
frozen river. A hole is bored through the ice to admit of the 
cross being dipped into the waters, which are solemnly blessed 
by the metropolitan and his clergy with prayers that they may 
be beneficial to man and fertilizing to the earth during the en- 
suing year. These prayers are accompanied by liturgical hymns 
sung by the choirs of the Winter Palace. Up to the end of the 
reign of Nicholas 1. tradition demanded that the Emperor should 
follow the procession bareheaded and without cloak, the mem- 
bers of his household all following his example. Even the ladies 
in the palace used to go down into the snow decolletees^ their 
delicate arms and bosoms exposed to the rigorous temperature. 
At present the old usages have become modified, and cloaks are 
tolerated. There was even a time when the ceremony gave oc- 
casion to explosions of fanaticism. As soon as the priest had 
plunged his crucifix in the river, mujiks would break holes in 
the ice and throw themselves into the sanctified waters, with the 
persuasion that they had acquired the power of washing away 
their sins and curing all their bodily ills. 

The Lon, the Volga, and minor streams are likewise blessed on 
the same day by the local clergy of the river-side towns, and at 
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many places the custom of bathing in the icy waters still sur- 
vives in all its original fury. The London Lancet in 1896 pub- 
lished a description of such a scene in the town of Sviaga, on 
theYolga: ‘-From ten until one o’clock there was an endless 
succession of bathers of all ages, some even bringing children as 
young as seven and dipping them into the river through the 
broken ice. They all undressed and dressed on the banks, or on 
the ice in the centre of the river, where some enthusiasts bored 
a hole through the ice and plunged in, with the additional risk 
of being carried away by the current.” 

Joseph, St. (L 2 it. Jos&phus ; It. Giuseppe; Ger. Josef .) His 
festival is celebrated on March 19. 

But little is related of St. Joseph in the Gospel. He was of the 
lineage of David and the tribe of Judah, and dwelt in Nazareth, 
where he followed the trade of a carpenter. Legends add that 
he was old and a widower when he married Mary, and assert 
that there were many suitors for her hand, who assembled at the 
call of the priest Zacharias and deposited their staves or wands 
in the temple for a night. For it had been revealed to Zacha- 
rias that God would show a sign as to who should be the hus- 
band of Mary. In the morning it was discovered that Joseph’s 
wand had budded into leaves and flowers, and a white dove is- 
sued from it, showing him to be the chosen one. The other 
suitors broke their wands in despair, and one of them, Agabus, 
fled to Mount Carmel and became an anchorite. In many pictures 
the espousals took place in the open air, outside the temple, for 
with the Jews marriage was a civil contract rather than a re- 
ligious ceremony. 

The next appearance of St. Joseph in the legends is on the 
journey to Bethlehem, when looking back Joseph saw that, the 
face of Mary betokened weariness and pain, but when he looked 
again she smiled. When they came to Bethlehem Joseph sought 
a midwife, but when they came to the stable Mary was sitting 
with her infant on her knees, and the place was filled with light 
brighter than the day. Four times angelic messengers appeared 
to guide St. Joseph in his mission. A dream assured him of the 
purity of Mary; another dream commanded him to flee into 
Egypt; the third vision told Joseph to return to Judaea, and a 
fourth guided him on his journey. After the return to Nazareth 
Joseph is associated only with a quiet domestic life. The time 
of his death is a disputed point. Some assert that it occurred 
when Jesus was nine years old, while others make it nine years 
later. The 20th of July had been observed in the Bast as the 
anniversary of Joseph’s death before he became popular in 
the West. In art he is represented as the caretaker and guide 
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sold were restored to the original owners or their heirs, and all 
bondsmen of Hebrew blood were liberated. 

The design is supposed to have been the maintenance of a 
kind of balance between diiferent tribes and families, to prevent 
the growth of a few rich land-owners amidst a generally impov- 
erished community, and to increase alike the growth of popula- 
tion and the fertility of the soil. The system is known to have 
been adopted for a time; but commentators differ in opinion 
alike as to the period of its practical adoption and the period 
when it fell into disuse. 

The Christian Church adopted the term jubilee from the Jew- 
ish, and the jubilee in two forms, the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary, is still an institution in the Eoman Church as a period 
of remission from the penal consequences of sin. Extraordinary 
jubilees are proclaimed on specially important occasions. The 
ordinary jubilee is now granted once in twenty-five years. The 
institution dates from the pontificate of Boniface YIII., who in 
1300 issued a bull in honor of the new century, granting a plenary 
indulgence to all pilgrim -visitors of Home during that year on 
condition of their penitently confessing their sins and visiting 
the church of St. Peter and St. Paul fifteen times if they were 
strangers and thirty times if residents of the city. Boniface’s 
plan was that of a centennial celebration, but the period was 
shortened successively to fifty, forty -three, and twenty-five years, 
where it remains at present. For the pilgrimage to Eome have 
now been substituted certain works of charity and devotion. 

The bull announcing a jubilee is published on the Ascension 
Day preceding the beginning of the jubilee year. The publica- 
tion takes place in the Sistine Chapel after the Pope has cele- 
brated the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. An apostoli- 
cal subdeacon reads the Latin bull to the Papal court, and another 
subdeacon reads the Italian translation to the people. As soon 
as the reading is over, the twelve trumpeters in ordinary to the 
Pope commence to blow a blast, and a few minutes later twelve 
hunters join in with the ringing of their silver bugles, and 
simultaneously the artillery of the castle of St. Angelo discharges 
a salute. 

On the fourth Sunday of Advent the apostolical subdeacons 
again publish the bull of the jubilee, and on the three days im- 
mediately preceding the Christmas festivals the bells of the city 
announce from all sides the solemn jubilee season which is to 
open on the morrow. 

The 24th day of November in the Holy Year all the secular 
and regular clergy assemble in the Apostolic Palace, and thence 
go in procession to St. Peter’s Church. But when the clergy 
have arrived in the great square facing the church they find the 
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doors of this church closed, and all the entrances to the portico 
occupied by guards who prevent the crowds from entering. 



Depaeture of the Cardinal*. 


Meanwhile the Pope, the cardinals, and the bishops in white 
vestments with their mitres on their heads assemble in the Sistine 
Chapel, where his Holiness intones the ‘^Yeni Creator Spiritus,” 
holding in his hand a lighted wax taper. He then names three 
cardinals as Legates a Latere and despatches them to open the 
doors of St. John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and St. Paul 
Outside the Walls. These cardinals, after having received on 
their knees the command of his Holiness, go in state to these 
churches, preceded by trumpeters, oboe*players, and ti'oops of 
people armed, if one might say so, half in the panoply of war 
and half in that of religion. (Picart, vol. i. p. 171.) 

But they do not take their departure until the Pope has opened 
the Holy Door of the Sistine Chapel which leads into St. Peter’s. 
A prelate presents him with a golden hammer, which he takes 
in his right hand. Followed by his clergy, he approaches the 
door and strikes it three times, saving, “ Aperite mihi portas jus- 
titise” (“ Open for me the doors of justice”), to which the clergy 
respond, “ This is the eternal door which the just shall enter.” 
Meanwhile the master masons set to work in removing the little 
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wall which has temporarily closed the Holy Door. When this 
has been torn down and the bricks have been distributed as 
relics among the spectators, the Penitents of St. Peter’s sweep 
the doorway clean with their brooms. Then the Pope and the 
clergy march singing into St. Peter’s Church, where the immense 
crowds have by this time been admitted. The jubilee ends by 
the closure of the Holy Doors. They are walled up again, in 
the presence of the Pope, the cardinals, and the clergy, on 
Christmas Eve one year after the jubilee opening. His Holiness 
lays the first stone in its place. 

From Jews and Catholics the term jubilee passed into general 
use to indicate celebrations which had nothing to do with either 
Jerusalem or Eome, but commemorated the completion of some 
important historical, literary, or religious cycle, usually of fifty 
years, but sometimes more and sometimes less, and was subse- 
quently extended to any monster celebration, independent of 
dates. 

The royal jubilees in England are examples of the use of the 
word in its more legitimate sense. Only four of England’s 
monarchs have lived to rule for fifty years : Henry III., who sat 
on the throne for fifty-six years ; Edward III., who lived for six 
months after completing his jubilee; George III., who ruled for 
fifty-nine years ; and Queen Victoria, who has outstripped all her 
predecessors. 

Eespecting the celebration of Henry’s fifty years’ rule very 
little is recorded ; but concerning that of Edward we learn that 
“ he laid hold of that era as the occasion of his performing many 
popular acts of government ; that he had given orders to issue 
out general and special pardons without paying any fees, for 
recalling all exiles, and setting at liberty all debtors to the crown 
and all prisoners for political matters.” The Parliament, on 
their parts, not to be wanting in gratitude, having presented 
their petitions, on the day of their rising voted the king a duty 
of twenty-six shillings and eightpence on every sack of wool for 
three years, besides continuing the former duties upon wools, 
fells, and skins. The whole jubilee year (1377) was spent by 
the nobility in hunting through the great forests of England and 
in other magnificent diversions on which the king laid out an 
immense sum. 

Particulars as to how George III.’s jubilee was celebrated are 
necessarily more plentiful. How best to commemorate it caused 
no little preliminary concern to his majesty’s subjects. The 
occasion was indeed an auspicious one, for a like occurrence had 
not taken place in England for nearly four and a half centuries. 

George III. himself pointed the way by many gracious acts. 
He was the chief subscriber to a fund for liberating all persons 
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confined for debt in the United Kingdom, he granted free pardon 
to all deserters from the army or navy and to all prisoners of 
war save only the French, and granted brevet promotions to 
officers in the army and navy. 

Strictly speaking, the actual day of the jubilee ceremonies was 
at the end of forty-nine years, not fifty. The reign began 
October 25, 1760, and the jubilee was held October 25, 1809, the 
day that completed the forty-ninth and commenced the fiftieth 
year of his reign. This corresponded so far with the ancient 
Hebrew period. 

At Windsor, on this occasion, the morning was ushered in by 
the mustering of troops, the firing of cannon, and the sound of 
trumpets and drums. The king, the queen, and other members 
of the royal family attended divine service ; and congratulations 
afterwards poured in from various quarters. 

At one o’clock the queen, with a brilliant retinue, and the 
mayor and corporation of Windsor, walked to the Bachelors’ 
Acre, — a large piece of vacant ground near the centre of the 
town, — where an ox and some sheep were roasting whole, the 
former having been put on the spit at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, so that it might be cooked by one in the afternoon. The 
royal party were received by fifty bachelors, who conducted them 
to the fire at which the ox was roasting, after which they 
inspected the culinary arrangements. The butchers who had 
charge of the cooking of the ox and sheep, the latter of which 
were put on the fire at nine o’clock, and were stuffed with 
potatoes, were (shade of Beau Brummel !) dressed in blue frocks 
and silk stockings. When the animals were ready, they were 
distributed among the crowd in the presence of the royal party, 
who were offered and graciously accepted the first slices, the 
same being served up to them on silver plates by the butchers 
and bachelors. 

At Frogmore an entertainment of brilliant gayety was given 
by the queen in the evening. The gardens were lighted up with 
lamps innumerable ; the walks and avenues were thronged with 
the nobility and gentry ; transparencies and tiny temples were 
visible at various points; fireworks blazed up with great splen- 
dor; and on a small lake or piece of water in front of the house 
two triumphal cars drawn by two sea-horses each, one car con- 
taining a figure of Neptune and the other a figure of Britannia, 
moved majestically on the bosom of the waters, followed b}’ four 
boats filled with persons dressed to represent Tritons, etc. These 
last were to have been composed of choristers, who were to have 
sung “ Grod Save the King” on the water, but, unfortunately, the 
crowd assembled was so immense that those who were to have 
sung could not gain entrance. 

a? 
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Like celebrations took place in the various towns throughout 
the countr}”, the proceedings in each instance to a great extent 
necessarily resembling each other. The day was generally ob- 
served as a national holiday ; and in almost all corporate towns 
a civic procession to the church or cathedral was one of the 
chief features of the occasion ; whilst in those places in which 
military were stationed, numerous volleys were fired by the sol- 
diers in honor of the event. Feasting was indulged in to an 
enormous extent by all classes, the poor being entertained by 
their more wealthy neighbors ; and the inauguration of charitable 
institutions and benevolent societies was a characteristic of the 
jubilee. In keeping with the custom of the times, ox-roastings 
took place all over the country ,* and “ good old ale” was distrib- 
uted with the greatest lavishness. In rural districts, most of 
the nobility and gentry kept open house and provided entertain- 
ments for their poorer neighbors ; employers feasted their ser- 
vants, and “ The King, and long life to him,” was toasted with 
the utmost enthusiasm throughout the land. Dancing was 
carried on upon the village green ; and balls, bonfires, and pyro- 
technic displays concluded the rejoicings of a day on which high 
and low, rich and poor, had vied with one another in showing 
loyalty to their sovereign. 

The jubilee in honor of Queen Victoria’s semi-centennial was 
celebrated on June 20, 1887, and was an even more triumphant 
success than that of George III. As the Saturday Review said 
on the succeeding June 25, Never in modern times has there 
been in this country a court pageant to compare in splendor and 
stateliness with that of last Tuesday ; and no less indisputable is 
it that London, the London which we know, or our fathers 
remember, has never adorned and illuminated her league-long 
thoroughfares with anything like the abundance of decoration 
and the glory of gaslight with which the}^ have been glowing 
daily and blazing nightly throughout the week. Above all, it is 
a fact as completely and much more importantly beyond question 
that the great ceremonial in the Abbey, after Corinthian eloquence 
has done its worst on the historical, political, and poetic aspects 
of the scene, stands out before us still with ail its majesty unim- 
paired. The Queen receiving the homage of her children and 
grandchildren on the most historically venerable spot of English 
ground, and after solemn investiture in the royal robes which 
she assumed half a century ago to enter upon the happiest and, 
for her own share in it, the most beneficent reign in our history, 
— ^this we feel to be a spectacle which still appeals with un dimin- 
ished force to our pride of patriotism, to our reverence for 
antiquity, to our respect for faithfulness in the discharge of the 
highest of national duties, and, lastly, to that combination of all 
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these instincts with the added feeling of personal regard which 
goes to make up the modern and, so to say, ‘rationalistic,’ but 
none the less powerful, enduring, and iDolitically valuable, senti- 
ment of loyalty to the crown.” 

The Diamond Jubilee of 1897 celebrated the completion of the 
sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, — the longest in English 
history. 

Where is the thing to end? Not a day but might be made 
out by adventurers in chronology, especially by the students of 
M. Comte’s calendar, to be the fiftieth, or one-hundredth, or five- 
hundredth anniversary of somebody’s birth or somebody’s death 
who has won his place in the Valhalla of Memory. There is no 
single year in the eighteenth century in which some eminent 
individual will not be found to have been born, to have died, or, 
at the worst, to have flourished. 

Judas in Effigy. The burning, hanging, or scourging of 
effigies of Judas Iscariot was once a common practice during 
Holy Week in certain portions of Spain, and still survives in 
Mexico, as well as in Portugal and all countries where Portuguese 
blood predominates. It is also practised by Portuguese sailors 
in whatever port they may happen to be at the appropriate date. 
This is sometimes Good Friday and sometimes Holy Saturday, 
while sometimes the agony is prolonged through both days. 
The Qork Examiner in 1868 described a scourging publicly 
administered to Judas on Good Friday. The traitor was led 
through the streets in a solemn procession, twenty men marching 
in front singing an “ epithalamium,” as the reporter has chosen 
to call it. The effigy of Judas was laid upon an open bier ar- 
ranged in the blue shirt and long boots of a stevedore. On re- 
turning to the ship the efiSgy was hung to the yard-arm and fired 
into with pistols. 

The following extract is taken from the London Times (April 
5, 1874) : “ At daybreak of Good Friday a block of wood, roughly 
carved to imitate the Betrayer, and clothed in an ordinary sailor’s 
suit, with a red worsted cap on its head, was hoisted by a rope 
round its neck into the fore-rigging ; the crews of the various 
vessels then went to chapel, and on their return, about eleven 
A.M., the figure was lowered from the rigging, and cast into the 
dock, and ducked three times. It was then hoisted on board, 
and after being kicked round the deck was lashed to the capstan. 
The crew, who had worked themselves into a state of frantic ex- 
citement, then with knotted ropes lashed the effigy till every 
vestige of clothing had been cut to tatters. During this process 
the ship’s bell kept up an incessant clang, and the captains of 
the ships served out grog to the men. Those not engaged in the 
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flogging kept up a sort of rude chant intermixed with denuncia- 
tions of the Betrayer. The ceremony ended with the burning 
of the efligy amid the jeers of the crowd.” 

In Lisbon itself the ceremony is kept up with infinite gusto. 
Good Friday is there a day of silence and mourning. The hun- 
dreds of bell-towers hold their brazen tongues, military bands, 
church organs, and pianos are stilled. The whole city sinks into 
penitential silence. 

With sunrise on Saturday things stir outside, A mysterious 
activity begins on the streets, and the Portuguese street-urchin 
offers to contribute his last ten reis towards the universal pleasure. 
“Judas” is the order of the day, and the Betrayer appears in 
thousands of varieties in effigy. There is scarcely a house in 
front of which there is not a grotesquely attired figure, of life 
size, with a hideous face and a long beard, set upon a funeral 
pile. And not only at houses and gardens do we find them, but 
also high up in the air on ropes drawn across the streets hang 
the fantastical images and caricatures of the lost one. Here and 
there some pitiful soul has added a woman for company, so that 
he shall not be alone in the dread hour which is in store for him. 

The multitude crowd each other in the streets ; rich and poor, 
old and young, are crushed together. With impatience they 
await the great moment. At last the bell of the Se, the beauti- 
ful, grand cathedral, rings forth a warning of the approach of 
Easter, and then arise an unexampled noise, a shouting, a re- 
joicing, a laughing, and a cannonade which mocks that of Metz 
and Sedan. 

The bodies of the unfortunate Judases are filled with powder 
and straw; they explode with dreadful noise, and immediately 
all the Judases are consumed by the flames. In a few minutes 
the whole city is naturally enveloped in the thickest smoke, and 
those possessing the sense of smell quickly flee homeward, or 
possibly out as far as the blue sea to breathe fresh air again. 
When the fun is over the streets are in great disorder, and it is 
difilcult work during the few remaining afternoon hours to give 
the city a holiday air. 

In the island of Madeira, a Portuguese dependency, Judas was 
officially abolished in 1889, because it had become more and more 
the custom to make the effigy resemble some official upon whom 
the people had ceased to smile. When it was a foreign consul 
that was caricatured the government smiled, when it was the 
mayor of Funchal it frowned, and finally when the august dignity 
of the governor of Funchal was subjected to contumely it sup- 
pressed the custom altogether. 

Judas is hanged and burnt all over South America. The only 
place in ISTorth America where the custom survives is Mexico. 
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tient for the coming of noon ! At last a servant comes out of 
the big door of the Jockey Club, carrying a lighted taper on the 
end of a long pole. He is greeted with a cheer of welcome by 
the waiting crowds. Then the shouting gives place to absolute 
silence, the silence of keen expectancy. In all the huge throng 
every individual assumes an attitude of listening. Finally the 
signal comes. Away over all the city roars the big bell in the 
cathedral tower. Before the first stroke has exhausted its rever- 
berations a mighty shout and a sound as of a thousand cannon 
burst upon the air. The man with the lighted taper ignites 
the fuse that hangs from the pendent effigy. The little spark 
dashes quickly up the thread, and in an instant reaches the 
deposit of gunpowder inside the equestrian effigy. There is a 
thunderous explosion, and poor Judas is scattered to the winds. 
His sombrero falls here, his saddle is hurled there, and wherever 
his dismembered anatomy or trappings land, a mad, impetuous 
rush ensues, and men with torn garments and bruised bodies 
are piled on top of one another, a struggling mass, on the pave- 
ment. And steadily continues the downfall of silver coins from 
the burning debris overhead, encouraging other fierce combats 
among the Indians. When the last shred has fallen from the 
rope and the lucky ones have pocketed their spoils, or made off 
with them through the crowd, those that are left of the huge 
throngs on the street turn to the crowds at the windows and 
petition for more of the silver rainfall. For quite an hour the 
people at the windows continue to toss coins of all values to the 
ragged mobs. Then, little by little, the multitude grows less on 
the streets, and the celebration is over. 

Juggernaut, Car of. Juggernaut, more properly Jaganatha, 
the Lord of the W orld, is an alternative title for Krishna, one 
of the avatars or incarnations of Yishnu. The famous temple 
of Juggernaut is in the town of Puri, which is situated on the 
Bay of Bengal in the province of Orissa. The whole province 
of Orissa has for twenty centuries been the holy land of the 
Hindoos. Its happy inhabitants live secure of a reception into 
the world of spirits ; and even those who visit it and bathe in 
its sacred rivers obtain remission of their sins. Every town is 
filled with temples, every village has its monastery, every hill-top 
far up the mountain sides is crowned with a shrine. But Puri 
is its Holy of Holies. Its thirty thousand citizens hold their 
ground rent-free, upon condition of the performance of certain 
services in and about the temples. 

The temple of Juggernaut stands in a spacious square area 
enclosed by a lofty wall. The enclosure is shared by one hun- 
dred and twenty other temples of all sizes, dedicated to various 
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gods. Over them all towers the great pagoda in a tapering 
elliptical curve to the height of two hundred feet from the 
ground. The pagoda is properly dedicated to Krishna, hut 
Siva and his wife and sister Subhadra (which is but another 
name for Kali) are objects of almost equal adoration. The three 
idols representing these deities are rude logs coarsely fashioned 
from the waist up in human forna, — the same carved by Yishnu 
himself. On certain festivals golden hands are fastened to the 
short stumps which project from the shoulders of Juggernaut. 
The priests give a spiritual significance to the lack of limbs. 
“The Lord of the World,” they say, “needs neither hands nor 
feet to work his purposes among men.” 

The service of the temple consists of a daily round of obla- 
tions, and of sumptuous ceremonies at special seasons of the 
year. The offerings are only fruits, flowers, and simple articles 
of food, such as rice, pulse, butter, milk, salt, vegetables, cocoa- 
nuts, and ginger, which are offered up to the images and then 
eaten by the priests. The entire value of them is put down at 
£4 85 . 4d. a day, or £1572 a year. Four times a day the gates 
are closed while the god is at his meals, attended by a few of 
his most favored servants. At the door stand a group of ascetics 
singing his praises, while in the pillared hall the dancing-gMs 
amuse him with voluptuous gyrations. 

There are twenty-four high festivals in the year, each occu- 
pying several days, or even weeks. At the Red Powder Festival, 
occurring about Easter, and lasting three weeks, a boat-proces- 
sion is formed on the sacred lake. At the Bathing Festival the 
images are brought down to the lake, and a proboscis is fastened 
to their noses, so as to give them the appearance of Ganesa, the 
elephant-god of the aboriginal tribes. But the Eath Jatra, or 
Car Festival, is the great event of the religious year. This falls 
in the month of June or July, according as the months of the 
Hindoo calendar fall. Its object is to convey Juggernaut, with 
his brother and sister, from the temple to his country-house, 
a mile distant. 

For weeks before the time the pilgrims come trooping to 
Puri at the rate of thousands a day. The temple cooks have 
made their calculations for feeding ninety thousand mouths ; 
for the doctrine is studiously inculcated that no food must be 
cooked except in the temple kitchen. Each image has a sepa- 
rate car. That of Juggernaut is thirty-five feet square, with 
wheels sixteen feet in diameter ; the others are smaller. When 
the sacred images are placed in their chariots, the multitude 
fall on their knees and bow their foreheads in the dust. Then 
they lay hold of the ropes, and drag the heavy cars down the 
broad street. Before and behind drums beat and cymbals 
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clash, while from the platforms of the cars the priests shout 
obscene songs and stories, accompanied by lascivious gestures, 
amid the shouts and applause of the multitude. 

And so the dense mass, tugging, sweating, singing, praying, 
and swearing, drag the cars slowly along. The journey is but 
a mile, yet it takes several hours to accomplish it. Once 
arrived at the country-house, the crowds return to the vicinity 
of the temple, to spend their time in riot and debauchery. 
After eight days the ceremony of the Yolta rath, or the bring- 
ing back of the cars and the idols, takes place. But Lord 
Juggernaut finds no willing hands among the exhausted de- 
bauchees who were erstwhile his coursers. Indeed, he would 
probably never get back at all, but for the aid of the professional 
pullers, a special body of forty-two hundred peasants of the 
neighboring region. 

All this is bad enough. But there appears to be no foundation 
for the oft-repeated story of thousands of pilgrims throwing 
themselves under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut in the 
hope of attaining bliss. It is obvious, of course, that in a closely 
packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand men and women, 
many of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard labor, and all 
of them tugging and straining to the utmost under the blazing 
tropical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. There have, doubt- 
less, been instances of pilgrims throwing themselves under the 
wheels in a frenzy of religious excitement. But such instances 
have always been rare, and are now unknown. At one time 
several unhappy people were killed or injured every year, but 
they were almost invariably cases of accidental trampling. The 
few suicides that did occur were for the most part cases of dis- 
eased and miserable persons who took this means to put them- 
selves out of pain. The ofiicial returns put this beyond doubt. 

But in another aspect the victims of Juggernaut far exceed 
the numbers ascribed to them by fiction. Puri is perhaps the 
filthiest city on earth. It contains about seven thousand houses. 
These furnish poor accommodations for a hundred thousand 
pilgrims. In dry weather, indeed, the spiritual army can sleep 
out in the open air. But the Car Festival usually falls at the 
beginning of the rainy season, w^hen the water pours down in 
almost solid sheets. Every lane and alley becomes a torrent or 
a stinking canal. The pilgrims must seek the lodging-houses, 
and five houses out of six are lodging-houses compared with 
%vhieh our poorest tenement houses are palaces of health and 
comfort. 

One of the most beautiful institutions in Puri also becomes a 
means of death. This is the almost sacramental ceremony of 
eating the sacred rice. Portions of cooked rice are sanctified 
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by being brought into the presence of Juggernaut. This food 
is so holy that it wipes away all distinctions of caste or sect. 
The highest may eat it with the lowest. A priest will not refuse 
it from a Christian. This is the common food of all pilgrims. 
When freshly cooked, it is not unwholesome ; but only a small 
part of it is eaten fresh, and not a grain of it must be thrown 
away. In twenty-four hours putrefactive fermentation sets in, 
and in forty-eight hours it becomes a loathsome mass of putrid 
matter unfit for human use, — dangerous to a person in robust 
health, and deadly to the wayworn pilgrims. 

What wonder that the cholera makes its regular appearance 1 
And even when the disease does not become epidemic the mor- 
tality is fearful, especially on the return journey. The estimates 
of the number of deaths among the pilgrims to Juggernaut vary 
from twelve thousand to fifty thousand a year. 

(See ‘‘Orissa,” by W. W. Hunter, London, 1872; Bruce’s 
“ Scenes and Sights in the East,” 1857.) 

Julian Hospitator, St. (It. Giuliano OsLitale; Er. Julian 
I' Hospitalief)^ the patron of hospitals, and (erroneously) of 
ferrymen, boatmen, travellers, and wandering minstrels. In the 
most ancient calendars his festival is marked for January 6, 
which is held to be the probable date of his martyrdom, but, 
owing to the concurrence of the Epiphany, it was deferred in 
different churches to different dates. At present January 9 is 
the date generally agreed on. 

St. Julian was born of noble parents at Antinoe, in Egypt. 
When he was eighteen years old his parents wished him to marry, 
but Julian was averse to the idea, as he wished to devote him- 
self to a religious life. But it is related that Christ appeared to 
him in a dream and bade him accede to the wishes of his parents, 
telling him that he and his wife would live in chastity and enter 
into the kingdom of heaven as virgins. Thereupon Julian mar- 
ried a maiden named Basilissa, who was noted for her piety. On 
the night of their marriage the pair, according to old chroni- 
clers, enjoyed celestial visions and saw their names written in 
the Book of Life, which further strengthened them in their de- 
termination to live in chastity. They devoted their revenues to 
relieving the poor and sick, and turned their house into a hos- 
pital. From this circumstance Julian is known as the Hospital, 
ler. Basilissa died first, and some years afterwards Julian met 
his death during the persecution of Maximin IL, a.d, 313. The 
skull of St. Julian, said to have been brought out of the East 
into France during the popedom of Gregory the Great, is his 
only extant relic. A part is preserved in the monastery of 
Morigny, near Etampes, and part in the church of St. Basilissa, 
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at Paris. In art St. Julian and St. Basilissa are represented 
holding the same lily-stalk, or looking on the Book of Life 
wherein their names are written. Certain legends repeated by 
St. Antoninus but rejected by the Church have given occasion 
to the Italian painters to represent St. Julian as a sportsman, 
with a hawk in his hand, and to the Prench painters to repre- 
sent him as a boatman in a barge. In France, therefore, ferry- 
men, bargemen, and postilions kept his feast as that of their 
principal patron. 

July. As the fifth month in the old Eoman year, this was 
called Quintilis, or fifth. It was the birth-month of Julius Caesar, 
and after his death Mark Antony named it Julius in his honor. 
In the old Alban calendar it had thirty-six days. Eomulus re- 
duced the number to thirty-one, and iN'uma to thirty, but Julius 



July. Haymaking. 


Caesar again made it thirty-one. The early Saxons called it 
Hegmonath^ it being the month in which they usually mowed 
and made their hay-harvest. They also knew it as McedmonatK^ 
the meads being then in bloom. 

July the Fourteenth. (Fr. Le Quatorze Juillet^ The anni- 
versary of the taking of the Bastille by a Parisian mob in 1789, 
and to-day the national festival of the French Eepublic. The 
name Bastille is a general one for a fortress flanked by bastions, 
but is applied specifically to a huge structure which, originally a 
castle for the defence of Paris, became in later times a famous 
prison. Here partly in the towers and partlj’ in the cellars below 
the level of the ground were confined the victims of political, 
ecclesiastical, or family hate, often so effectually removed from 
the outside world that when they came to die their very names 
and the reasons for their incarceration had been forgotten. 

The Bastille commanded by its guns the workingmen’s quarter 
in the Faubourg St.- Antoine, and its lofty walls, surrounded by 
a deep moat, seemed almost impregnable. Yet on July 14, 1789, 
it was attacked and taken by a mob with twenty cannon, after a 
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feeble defence by the governor Delaunay and his small garrison 
of eighty-two old soldiers and thirty-two Swiss. Only seven 
prisoners were found and released, a fact which has thrown some 
suspicion of exaggeration on the legends of the Bastille, and 
this suspicion has been confirmed by recent researches. 

Next day the destruction of the building was begun by the 
exasperated multitude, amid the thunder of cannon and the 
pealing of the Te Deum. The greater part of the stones were 
used in the building of a new bridge known as the Bridge of the 
Eevolution, the Jacobin feeling a glorious thrill in trampling 
them under his feet. Others were preserved as relics and ex- 
hibited intact at all public festivals, or were broken into small 
pieces, set in gold, and worn as jewelry by men and women. 

The news of the taking of the Bastille shook all Europe, and 
was everywhere hailed by radical sentiment as the beginning of 
a new era for humanity. Even at St. Petersburg, we are told, 
men of all nations flung themselves into one another’s arms and 
wept for joy. The amiable Cowper had already assured his 
readers that there was not an English heart that would not leap 
to hear that the horrid towers of the Bastille had fallen. The 
Bastille was in the eyes of liberal Europe as well as of revolu- 
tionary France the symbol of all the iniquities and of all the 
misdeeds of the kings of France. 

Louis XVI. himself accepted the event as a sign that all re- 
sistance to the popular demands was useless. He re-entered 
Paris in the novel character of a submissive and patriot king 
amid the applause of the populace that had just captured his 
prison. The fervor of Paris quickly spread to the provinces, 
and became so intense and so potent that the Assembly was fired 
with a new spirit, and only three weeks after the Bastille was 
captured there took place the famous sitting of the Fourth of 
August, when the nobles and clergy solemnly renounced all 
their privileges and the reign of equality was started in France. 
In short, the destruction of the Bastille meant much more than 
the razing of one stronghold of regal tyranny. It not only 
started the French Eevolution, but impressed a special character 
on the Eevolution. It went far to make it republican, and it 
tended to create an association of equality with liberty. 

The first anniversary of the taking of the Bastille was cele- 
brated by the so-called Feast of Federation in the Champ de 
Mars in Paris. The people had eagerly with their barrows and 
pickaxes made the gigantic amphitheatre from which three hun- 
dred thousand spectators watched the proceedings. All was 
love, concord, and fervent hope. A bishop — perhaps the most 
extraordinary bishop ever known, His Eminence of Autun, he 
who was soon to become famous as Prince Talleyrand — oflSciated 
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at the improvised altar. When the unfortunate Louis XYL 
ascended the steps and meekly swore fealty to the Eevolutionary 
constitution, the public excitement ran to fever-heat. 

In the evening the crowd assembled on the site of the destroyed 
Bastille, where amid the still extant ruins an artificial forest of 
eighty-three trees — typical of the eighty-three departments — had 
been planted and were brilliantly garlanded and illuminated. 

In 1792 it was decided to raise a column composed of the 
remaining stones of the old fortress in the Place de la Bas- 
tille. The foundation was laid with great public rejoicing on 
July 14 of that year. 

But it was not until 1880 that the position of July Fourteenth 
in the French political calendar was assured. In that year an 
act was passed making it a solemn national feast-day. It went 
off with tremendous eclat “ It excited great enthusiasm,” says 
the correspondent of the London Saturday Review (July 17, 
1880), ‘‘it occupied and absorbed the public mind, it gave great 
satisfaction to those who planned, and great enjoyment to those 
who watched. The great event of the day was the distributing 
of the new flags to the army by the President fat Longchamps] 
and the march past of the troops that followed. President 
Grevy, with M. Leon Say on his right and M. Gambetta on his 
left, represented France such as France now is, and the trio went 
through their task with as much gravity and dignity as could 
have been displayed by the three great Emperors of Europe. 
In the evening there were illuminations, as Paris alone of all 
cities knows how to manage them. Flags, fountains, clusters 
and festoons of lamps, combined to dazzle and delight the eye. 
But what was most striking was the ardor of the people to make 
the fete their own. They seem to have been carried away with 
the idea that they would show they were not having a fete given 
them, but were giving it themselves. They were engaged in 
paying a solemn tribute, not to a dynasty or a family, but to 
themselves. The dingier the street, the gayer it was with flags 
and bunting. Hero-worship never dies out, and something of a 
personal character was imparted to the spectacle by the exhibi- 
tion of little wooden effigies of M. Gambetta dressed in evening 
clothes, — perhaps the quaintest form of mob idolatry ever de- 
vised by man. But there was not very much of M. Gambetta 
or any one else in the festivity. To sing the Marseillaise hour 
after hour, to look at colored lamps, and to feel that there was a 
republic broad as the sun above to guide and bless them, was 
all that the happy and simple population of Paris seemed to 
need.” 

Year by year since its institution in 1880 the fete follows much 
the same routine. Society, in the main, goes out of town, frown- 
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ing on the Eepublican anniversary, but a yearly increasing mi- 
nority of the smart set who have accepted the new order linger 
behind and join with the official world and the rich people of 
the foreign colony in lending a show of bravery to the scene, 
while the general public gives itself up to unrestrained rejoicing. 
Shops and government offices close, flags adorn the streets, out- 
door concerts, balls, fireworks, theatrical representations, and 
other entertainments provide public amusement in plenty. The 
great feature of the day is the military review at Longchamps 
under the eye of the President. Deputies and senators, who 
close the political see-saw of their session just in time, are be- 
sieged by demands for tickets to the official tribune. It is the 
last event of the expiring season. After this, until late in Sep- 
tember, Paris is left to the common people and the casual 
tourists. 

July, the Fourth of (known also as Independence Day). 

The greatest secular holiday of the United States. Its observ- 
ance has the statutory sanction of every State in the Union. 

Yet it may not be generally known that no less than three 
dates might reasonably compete for designation as the natal day 
of American Independence and for the honors of the anniversary 
of that event. 

On the 2d of July, 1776, was adopted the resolution of inde- 
pendence, the sufficient legislative act ; and it was this day that 
Mr. Adams designated as the anniversary in the oft-quoted letter 
written on his desk at the time, prophesying its future celebra- 
tion by bells, bonfires, cannonades, etc. On the 4th of July oc- 
curred the Declaration of Independence. On the 2d of August 
following took place the ceremony of signature, which has fur- 
nished to the popular imagination the common pictorial and 
dramatic conceptions of the event. 

The history connecting these three dates may be intelligently 
told in a brief space. On the 15th of May, 1776, a convention 
in Virginia had instructed its delegates in the General Congress 
“ to propose to that body to declare the United Colonies fi*ee and 
independent States, absolved from all allegiance to or dependence 
on the Crown or Parliament of Great Britain, and that they give 
the assent of this Colony to such declaration, and to whatever 
measures may be thought proper and necessary by the Congress 
for forming foreign alliances and a confederation of the Colonies.” 
The motion thus ordered was on the 7th of June made in Con- 
gress by Richard Henry Lee, as the oldest member of the Vir- 
ginia delegation. It was to the effect that “ these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown; 
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and tliat all political connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ” The 
resolution was slightl}^ debated for two or three days, but from 
considerations of prudence or expediency the discussion was in- 
termitted. A& texts for the action of Congress there were the 
resolution referred to, and the more formal, or at least more 
lengthy, document which the committee of five — ^Jefferson. 
Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston — had been instructed 
on the 11th of June to prepare. This document was draughted 
by Jefferson and presented under the title of ‘‘A Declaration by 
the Eepresentatives of the United States of America in General 
Congress assembled.’’ 

On the 1st of July there was again called up in Congress the 
resolution proposed by Mr. Lee. On the 2d of July it passed. 
Two days later (the 4th of July) was adopted, after various 
amendments, the “Declaration” from Mr. Jefferson’s pen. The 
document was authenticated, like the other papers of the Con- 
gress, by the signatures of the president and the secretary, and, 
in addition, was signed by the members present^ with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Dickinson of Pennsylvania, who, as Mr. Jefferson 
has testified, “refused to sign it.” 

But it did not then bear the names of the members of Con- 
gress as they finally appeared on it. A number of these still 
opposed it, and had voted against it ; it was passed unanimously 
only as regarded States. Thus, a majority of the Pennsylvania 
delegation had persistently opposed it, and it was only the ab- 
sence of two of their delegates on the final vote that left a 
majority for this State in its favor. Some days after the Decla- 
ration had thus passed, and had been proclaimed at the head of 
the army, it was ordered by Congress that it be engrossed on 
parchment and signed by every member ; and it was not until 
the 2d of August that these signatures were made, and the mat- 
ter concluded by this peculiar and august ceremony of personal 
pledges in the autographs of the members. It is this copy or 
form of the Declaration which has, in fact, been preserved as 
the original: the first signed paper does not exist, and was 
probably destroyed as incomplete. 

If the natal day of American Independence is to be derived 
from the ceremony of these later signatures, and the real date 
of what has been preserved as the legal original of the Declara- 
tion, then it would be the 2d of August. If derived from the 
substantial, legal act of separation from the British Crown, which 
was contained rather in the resolution of Congress than in its 
Declaration of Independence, it would be the 2d of July. But 
common consent has determined to date the great anniversary 
from the apparently subordinate event of the passage of the 
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Declaration, and thus celebrates the Fourth of July as the 
birthday of the nation. 

July the Nineteenth. The anniversary of the declaration 
of the war of 1870-71, between Germany and France. 

In conformity with an order of the Imperial Cabinet dated 
January 27, 1895, the ceremony of decorating the colors carried 
by the regiments of the Prussian Guards is annually celebrated 
in Berlin on this date. The colors, twenty-four in number, are 
escorted from the court-yard of the Old Castle to the Hall by a 
squadron of the Cuirassiers of the Guard and a battalion of the 
Emperor Alexander Eegiment. Then, in the presence of a mem- 
ber of the Imperial family, the general staff, and a deputation 
of officers representing the regiments of the Guard, the com- 
mander of the cavalry division of the Guards reads the Impe- 
rial Cabinet order and delivers a speech at whose conclusion 
three cheers are given for the Emperor. Two sprigs of oak are 
then fastened with a gold band at the top of the staff of each 
flag, and the colors are escorted back to the castle. 

Festivities including parades and speeches are also celebrated 
by the Berlin University in the Hall of the Singing Academy, 
closing with a stirring chorus by the students. 

June. The sixth month of the year in the modern or Gre- 
gorian calendar. Ovid in the Fasti” indicates that it vras 
named after Juno, but a more likely etymon derives it from 
Juniores, the lower branch of the original Eoman legislature, as 
that of May was from the higher branch. In the old Latin or 



June. Cutting Wood. 


Alban calendar the month of June had but twenty-six days. 
Eomulus gave it thirty. This was reduced to twenty-nine by 
Numa, and restored to thirty by Julius Csesar, a number it has 
ever since retained. 

Among the old Eomans June was a lucky as May was an 
unlucky month for marriages, the especially favorable seasons 
being at full moon and at the conjunction of the sun and moon. 
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June the Fourth. Since the abolition of Eton Montem this 
IS the great annual holiday of Eton College, England. It is the 
trysting-day which attracts all her sons, old and young, from 
far and wide. Instituted in commemoration of a visit of King 
George III., it is celebrated on his birthday. The proceedings 
include “ speeches” delivered in the upper school at twelve noon 
before a large audience, elaborate luncheons, a full choral service 
in chapel at three o’clock, and at six p.m. the famous Procession 
of the Boats to Surly Hall, a public house on the right bank of 
the Thames, some three and a half miles from Windsor. The 
procession is headed by a quaint old-fashioned boat (an Eton 
racing boat of primitive daj^s), rowed by watermen and convoy- 
ing a military band. Every boat is decorated with flags, and the 
boys all wear gay costumes. 

Before outriggers came into vogue, and when the long boats 
were “ tubs,” each boat used to carry a “ sitter” to dine with 
the crew. The sitter was some old Etonian of generous and 
festive disposition (generally an old “ oar”), who signified to the 
captain of a boat his intention of presenting the crew with a 
certain quantity of champagne. In return he was entitled to 
be rowed up to Surly in the boat to which he presented the 
wine; he occupied the coxswain’s seat, who knelt or stood 
behind him. 

It is recorded that George Canning, the famous prime min- 
ister, went up as “ sitter” in the Monarch ten-oar, in the year 
1824. 

Opposite to Surly Hall, a liberal display of good things, spread 
on tables on shore, awaits the arrival of the crews, — the sixth 
form alone being accommodated with a tent. After a few toasts, 
and as much champagne as can be fairly disposed of in a short 
time, the captain of the boats gives the word for all to re- 
embark, and the flotilla returns to Eton in the same order. 
This order, however, is by no means such as would delight the 
eye of a critical first lieutenant in her majesty’s navy : singing, 
shouting, racing, and bumping, all go on together in the most 
harmonious confusion. 

Before disembarking, the boats row three times round the 
eyot near Windsor Bridge, while a brilliant display of fireworks 
is let off from the college. 

Justina of Padua, St. (It. Giustina'), one of the patrons 
of Padua and Tenice. Her festival is celebrated on October 7, 
the reputed anniversary of her death. St. Justina was a daugh- 
ter of King Vitalicino, who was a Christian. After the death of 
her father she was denounced as a Christian before the Emperor 
Maximian, in the year 303, and was condemned to be slain with 
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a sword. She opened her arms joyfully to receive the sword, 
and fell pierced through the bosom. She is represented in art 
with a sword through her bosom, and sometimes a unicorn, the 
emblem of chastity, appears in her pictures. A church was built 
at Padua in her honor, and in 1177 her skeleton was supposed 
to have been discovered under the altar of the church ; it was 
placed in a shrine, and is still exhibited to the veneration of the 
people. There is another famous church of St. Justina in 
Yenice. On the day of the saint’s festival the Senate makes a 
solemn procession in thanksgiving for the victory of Lepanto, 
gained over the Turks on October 7, 1571. 


K. 

Kado, St. A saint who does not appear in the hagiologies, 
but whose memory is preserved in the local traditions of Brit- 
tany. On one occasion he wished to have a bridge thrown over 
an ill-conditioned river, and, after appealing in vain to the Vir- 
gin and the Trinity, was compelled to turn to the devil, who had 
always been considered an excellent mason. Satan drew an 
admirable bridge on red paper, and stipulated that he was to 
have the first soul that crossed over the bridge in payment for 
his labors. But the saint cheated him by driving a black eat 
over the bridge as soon as it was finished. 

Kali, Festivals of. Kali is the chief goddess in the Hindoo 
mythology. Her idols are therefore surpassingly hideous, and 
the festivals in her honor are celebrated with the most frightful 
exhibitions of devotional self-torture. She is usually represented 
as a black or dark-blue female, with blood-streaked countenance 
and dishevelled hair, dancing on the prostrate body of her hus- 
band Siva. One of her arms (she has four) holds a sword, 
another grasps by the hair a human head ; all her three eyes 
(she has one in her forehead) are full of wrath ; human victims 
dangle as ornaments from her ears, and her necklace and girdle 
are composed of skulls. Yet, however ferocious the appearance 
of the idol, it represents her fresh from the beneficent deed of 
slaying the giants, whose blood she has drunk ; and the lolling 
of her tongue is emblematic of her shame on discovering that, 
in her blind fury, she is trampling on her husband. The autumn 
worship of Doorga (^. v.), one form of Kali, celebrates her as the 
creative principle in splendid, expensive, and indelicate festivi- 
ties. The general character of her worship, however, is of a 
different kind. It is in her honor that the Saiva sect perform 
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the Ohurruk Poojah (q. v.), when self-immolated victims swing in 
the air on hooks fastened into the flesh of their backs. But to 
understand the hideousness of the Kali worship one must wit- 
ness the proceedings which during the Churruk Poojah festival 
take place in her temple at Calcutta, the celebrated Kali Gat. 

On entering the precincts of the temple (which has no attrac- 
tions of an architectural kind), Brahmins are seen standing to 
receive the free-will offerings of the people, who flow past in 
eager crowds, receiving in return for their money consecrated 
flowers. Within is the hideous image of the goddess; and hard 
by the shrine some men stand with iron spikes, canes, rods, etc. 
Groups of devotees — ten or a dozen at a time — come up to these 
men to be operated on. One man is pierced through in either 
side ; a couple of canes are then inserted, and, their ends being 
held by two of his companions, he dances away as if in a frenzy. 
Another has his tongue pierced, and passes through the aperture 
a living snake ; another has his arm perforated, and passes 
through it an iron rod ; and another passes an iron rod through 
his protruded tongue. Group after group press forward to be 
thus treated. At length, all the groups being conspicuously ar- 
ranged on a platform, the goats for the sacrifice are decapitated, 
and the court swims with blood. Strange ingredients are then 
thrown on the fire. As the smoke and flame ascend, discordant 
instruments clash forth uproarious music ; and in the midst of 
the din, the chief actors commence their gesticulations, and 
heighten their voluntary inflictions, by pulling the rods, canes, 
spikes, snakes, to and fro in the lacerated flesh, till streams of 
blood pour forth afresh ; and the crowd become frantic with ex- 
citement, and shout, “ Yictory to Kali! victory to the great 
Kali I” Afterwards they leave the temple to parade in similar 
fashion in the streets ; and nothing can be more unearthly than 
to witness these hideous processions, accompanied by a horrid 
din of trumpets, gongs, drums, fifes, and cymbals, parading in 
the chief thoroughfares of Calcutta. (See Bruce’s “ Scenes and 
Sights in the Bast,” 1857.) 

Kenelm, St. The son of Kenulph, King of Mercia. In 819, 
at the age of seven, he succeeded his father on the throne ; but 
at the instigation of his sister, the cruel Quindride, he was put 
to death a year later. His head was cut off, and he was buried 
under a thorn-tree, but a miraculous light shining over the place 
revealed the presence of the remains. Naturally so signal a 
proof of divine favor made them a desirable possession. The 
Canons of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire contended for 
them. The dispute grew hot, and the weather was hotter. At 
last a wise man proposed that the men of the two shires should 
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go to sleep at the same time, and whichever God should first 
awake should take the body and go their way. hTow, the Abbot 
of Winch combe and the Gloucestershire men, who perhaps slept 
with one eye open, awoke first, and quietly levanted with the 
very profitable body of St. Kenelm. They enshrined it in the 
abbey of Winchcombe, which became a great resort for pilgrims. 

St. Xenelm is commemorated on his death-day, December 13, 
and also on the day of the translation of his remains, July 17. 
At the latter date a fair was held in his honor at Clent, in Staf- 
fordshire, where he was murdered, and where there was a 
famous spring called St. Kenelm’s well, to which extraordinary 
virtues were attributed. 

Even more famous was St. Kenelm’s wake, held on the Sunday 
after the fair, “ on which day,” says Brand, within the memory 
of persons now living, it was the annual practice to crab the 
parson.” The manner was for the villagers to lie in ambuscade 
along the route which the clergyman must take on his way to 
church and pelt him with crab-apples. Brand informs us on the 
testimony of eye-witnesses that on one occasion there were two 
sacks of crabs, each containing at least three bushels, emptied in 
the church field, besides large store of other missiles provided by 
other parties ; and it also appears that some of the more wanton 
not unfrequently threw sticks, stakes, etc., which probably led 
to the suppression of the practice. 

^‘Long, long ago, an incumbent of Frankley, to which St. 
Kenelm’s is attached, was accustomed, through horrid, deep- 
rutted, miry roads, occasionally to wend his way to the seques- 
tered depository of the remains of the murdered saint-king, to 
perform divine service. It was his wont to carry some provisions 
with him, with which ho refreshed himself at a farm-house near 
the scene of his pastoral duties. On one occasion, however, 
having eaten up his store of provisions, he was tempted (after 
he had donned his sacerdotal habit, and in the absence of the 
good dame) to pry into the secrets of a huge pot, in which was 
simmering the savory dish the lady had provided for her house- 
hold ; among the rest, dumplings formed no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the contents. The story runs that the parson poached 
sundry of them, hissing hot, from the caldron, and, hearing the 
footsteps of his hostess, he with great dexterity deposited them 
in the sleeves of his surplice. She, however, was conscious of 
her loss, and, closely following the parson to the church, by her 
presence prevented him from disposing of them, and, to avoid 
her accusation, he forthwith entered the reading-desk, and began 
to read the service, the clerk beneath making the responses. Ere 
long a dumpling slipped out of the parson’s sleeve and fell on 
the clerk’s head • he looked up with astonishment, but, taking 
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the matter in good part, proceeded with the service. Presently, 
however, another dumpling fell on his head, at which he with 
upturned eyes and ready tongue responded, ‘ Two can play at 
that, master,’ and, suiting the action to the word, he immediately 
began pelting the parson with crabs, a store of which he had 
gathered, intending to take them home in his pocket to foment 
the sprained leg of his horse, and so well did he play his part 
that the parson soon decamped, amid the jeers of the old dame, 
and the laughter of the few persons who were in attendance ” 
(Brand : Popular Antiquities^ 1849, vol. i. p. 344.) 

Key of Death. (It. Ghiave della Morte.') A large key pre- 
served in the arsenal at Yenice. It is so constructed that the 
handle may be turned around, revealing a small spring, which, 
being pressed, drives a very fine needle with considerable force 
from the other end. This needle is so delicate that the flesh 
closed over the wound immediately, leaving no mark. It was 
invented by Tebaldo, a stranger, who established himself as a 
merchant, in Yenice, about 1600. Becoming enamoured of the 
daughter of an ancient house, he sought her hand in marriage, 
but was rejected, as she was already afSanced. Enraged and 
seeking revenge, he waited at the church door as the maiden of 
his choice passed in to her marriage, and then, unperceived, he 
sent the needle into the breast of the bridegroom. The latter, 
seized with a sharp pain, fainted, was carried home, and died 
soon after, his strange illness bafliing the skill of the physicians. 
Tebaldo again asked for the maiden’s hand, was again refused, 
and in a few days both her parents died in the same mysterious 
manner. Upon examination of their bodies, the small steel in- 
strument was found embedded in the flesh. The young lady 
went into a convent during her mourning, and here Tebaldo 
pressed his suit, but, with an instinctive horror of the man, she 
declined his offer, whereupon he contrived to wound her. Upon 
her return to her room she felt a pain in her breast, saw a single 
drop of blood, and when surgeons were hastily summoned, with 
ready intuition, they cut into the wounded part, extracted the 
needle, and saved her life. Suspicion immediately falling upon 
the right culprit, his house was searched, the key was discovered, 
and Tebaldo was executed. 

Keyne or Keyna, St. The daughter of Braganus, Prince of 
Garthmatrim, or Brecon, Her sister, Melaria, was the mother 
of St. David. Keyna refused all offers of marriage and vowed 
herself to virginity. She retired to a spot near the Severn, and 
by her prayers turned the serpents with which the place 
abounded into Ammonites. She afterwards took up her abode 
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at Mount St. Michael, and there she caused a spring of healing 
waters to burst from the earth. The legend runs that whoever 
drinks first of this water after marriage becomes the ruling 
power in the house. Southey in his poem “The Well of St. 
Keyne” versifies the following storj^: A Cornishman took his 
bride to church, and the moment the ring was on ran up the 
mount to drink of the mystic water. Down he came in full glee 
to tell his bride ; but the bride said, “ My good man, I brought a 
bottle of water to church with me, and drank of it before you 
started.” 

Khalig, Cutting of the. A yearly ceremony in old Cairo at 
the rising of the Nile, when the Khalig canal dam that closes 
the river’s mouth is cut, so as to allow the waters free egress to 
the Eed Sea. The date depends, of course, upon the height of 
the river, but is generally about the 10th of August. The at> 
tendant festivities attract enormous crowds. On the preceding 
evening the booths on the shore and the boats on the river are 
filled with merrymakers, while the Nile itself is a blaze of fire- 
works. About eight o’clock on the 10th the city’s governor 
arrives with his troops and attendants. He gives a signal, and 
a score of peasants cut the dam with their hoes, letting the water 
rush into the bed of the canal. Into the middle of the dam is 
cast a pillar of mud, called Arooset e Neel, “the bride of the 
Nile,” and its gradual disintegration by the angry waters is 
eagerly watched. Meanwhile the governor throws a lot of cop- 
per coins into the canal, to be scrambled for by boys of all ages, 
whose quick motions and strategic tricks in the water that 
threatens to carry them off as it rushes through the openings 
of the dam are watched with lively interest. As soon as suffi- 
cient water has entered the canal, boat-loads of spectators ascend 
it with loud rejoicings. 

The festival dates back to ancient Egypt, when it was per- 
formed to propitiate Isis as the goddess of agriculture, and a live 
virgin was sacrificed as the bride of the Nile. The Arab writers 
claim that this part of the rite survived under the Coptic Chris- 
tians until the Saracenic conquest. They assert that the Copts 
told Amru, the first Moslem ruler, that on the thirteenth day 
of their month Baonneh they were accustomed to search for a 
young and handsome maiden, tear her from her home by force, 
and, dressing her as a bride, throw her into the Nile at Ehoda. 
Amru stopped the custom as a wilful waste of scarce women, 
and ordered the present mud statue to be substituted. 

Time was when the Caliph himself got up early to witness the 
ceremony and spent a matter of a quarter of a million of dollars 
on the festivities. Even within the memory of men now living. 
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tlie Cutting of the E^halig was celebrated with a spirit unknown 
in these days of increased cares and diminished incomes. The 
old Turkish costumes, the variety in the dresses of the troops, 
and the Oriental character that formerly pervaded the entire 
assemblage are sadly missing in the tamer spectacle of to-day, 

Kilian, St., Martyr. His festival is celebrated on the reputed 
anniversary of his death, July 8 (689). A minor festival in 
honor of the translation of his remains occurs on February 14. 
Born in Ireland about the middle of the seventh century, of 
Christian parents, Kilian was early filled with a desire to carry 
the gospel to infidel lands. Accordingly in 685 he crossed over 
with two companions, Diethman and Colman, to Franconia, 
where the people had no gods save a few which the Eomans had 
left behind them. Kilian and his friends lived for years in W iirz- 
burg, in a low dark room, with a spring of water welling up in 
one corner. The Duke Geswert and numbers of his people were 
converted. But it happened that Geswert had married Geila, 
his brother’s widow, and Kilian obliged him to give her up, 
whereupon she caused the three men of God to be secretly mur- 
dered and buried in their dark room. Slowly and softly the 
chains of old habits and associations wound round the prince, 
who forgot his vows and relapsed into idolatry. But God’s 
vengeance only slumbered for a while. The murderers died by 
strange and horrible deaths, accusing themselves of their crime; 
and Geswert was left alone in his desolate old age, children and 
grandchildren all dying before him, till at his own death the 
line became extinct, and the fief reverted to the Empire. Pepin 
le Bref, in expiation of the sin, gave the lands to Boniface, the 
great apostle of Germany, and thus was the see of W iirzburg 
founded in 750. Burkhard, the friend of Boniface, and like him 
a monk from the shores of Britain, was the first bishop. The 
relics of Kilian were discovered about a century after his death. 
The secret was revealed in a vision to the blind abbot of a dis- 
tant monastery, who groped his way to Wurzburg and down 
into the dark cell and pointed out the exact spot where the 
three bodies were found ; and, in order that a miraculous seal 
might be set upon his revelation, he bathed his eyes in the 
fountain and recovered his sight. So the bones were encased 
in a shrine of carved stone, and a cathedral was built over 
them. 

This cathedral was destroyed by fire, and the present one was 
built at a little distance from the old site. As years passed, a 
wish arose to show more honor to Kilian’s shrine, and a large 
church was built over the crypt, called the Hew Minster, to dis- 
tinguish it from the cathedral. It has suffered much during nine 
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centuries, and little grandeur or beauty is to be found in it now. 
ITot a vestige remains of its cloister, in which, among other 
celebrities, was interred Walter von der Yogelweide, the sweetest 
of Minnesingers. But the shrine of St. Kilian still remains 
intact. 

A quaint custom was observed in Wurzburg for centuries on 
St. Kilian’s Day : a herald in gaudy attire rode through the 
town announcing the approach of an army of beggars, and all 
the outcasts of the country round came trooping in after him, 
filling the suburbs on the southern bank of the Main, and for 
three days the townspeople, for charity and the love of St. Kil- 
ian, lodged and fed them and ministered to their wants, till, on 
the evening of the third day, the herald collected his motley 
troop and led them out at the south gate. The custom gave rise 
to such frequent scandals that it was at last suppressed ; but 
the fountain still rises in the dark crypt by St. Kilian’s shrine, 
and the faithful still believe that weak eyes will be cured by 
its waters. 

Kirmess, or Kirmis. (Dutch kirk., German kirche^ ‘‘a 
church,” and mis or messe, respectively Dutch and German for 
a feast or church service.) A popular festival throughout Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Holland. In 1883 the name and some of 
the features of the Dutch Kirmess were borrowed by the Lady 
Managers of the Hew York Skin and Cancer Hospital for a sort 
of fair held for the benefit of that hospital in Delmonico’s. This 
was so successful that the experiment was repeated on a larger 
scale for several years at the Metropolitan Opera-House. The 
idea was copied elsewhere, and thus the word Kirmesse obtained 
permanent lodgement in the language. 

In South Germany the Kirmess is known as a Kirchweihe, or 
church consecration. This strengthens the common explanation 
that the festival was once the anniversary of the dedication of 
the parish church. Yet it existed even in pagan times, and only 
changed its name and its external characteristics with the advent 
of Christianity. The court- days” of the ancient Teutons, 
when all the inhabitants of a district assembled and wandered 
from one sacred grove to another, were combined with sacrifices 
and holiday-making. Christianity adopted these festivities, bap- 
tized them with new names, and transferred them from the groves 
to the churchyard. Thus the Venerable Bede quotes a letter 
from Pope Gregory the Great to the Anglo-Saxon bishops in 
which the following passage occurs : ‘‘ As they” — i.e., the re- 
cently converted Anglo-Saxons — ‘‘ are accustomed to slaughter 
many oxen and horses on the festivals of devils” (the ancient 
deities), it is necessary to allow these festivals to exist, but to 
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substitute some other object. Therefore on the anniversaries of 
the consecration of the church, and on the commemoration days 
of the martyrs whose relics are preserved in those churches 
which have been erected on the sites of the former sacrificial 
groves, a similar festival shall be held. The spot shall be marked 
out with green boughs, and a Christian entertainment shall be 
given. Animals shall no longer be sacrifice in honor of Satan, 
but to the glory of Cod and the satisfying ot' men’s appetites, in 
order that due thanks maybe rendered to the Giver of all Good.” 
It was on the principle thus expressed by Pope Gregory that the 
church ale or wake was established in England (see Ale), and 
the Kirmess in Germany and the Low Countries. 

As years went on, however, the Kirmess, like the church ale, 
gradually lost its religious characteristics, and sometimes even 
gave rise to brawls and other excesses. Hence in the fifteenth 
century the Church festival was separated from the secular 
holiday. In the Low Countries the latter was transferred to 
the spring-time ; in Germany it is usually celebrated in Septem- 
ber or October. 

In Holland and Belgium the Kirmess is simply a gala time, 
in which the peasants give themselves up to several days of fes- 
tivity. Leaving their homes in holiday attire, they flock to the 
towns, which they make into a great playground, rushing through 
the streets to the cry of Hossen I Hossen !” The Kirmess 
proper is established in some public square, which is occupied by 
booths and tents of every description, belonging to wandering 
theatrical companies, acrobats, astrologers, variety shows, and 
restaurants. The grounds are made beautiful with flags and 
bright draperies of every color, and the booths, where articles 
of food are offered for sale, are in the charge of pretty girls in 
Old Holland costume. These girls are the very prettiest that 
can be found, and are dressed in the piquant and attractive cos- 
tume of the Netherlands peasant girls. A great feature of the 
Kirmess is found in the various dances executed by groups of 
peasants from different sections, each vying with the other in 
their picturesque scenes or in the perfection of the execution of 
their different dances. 

In Germany the festival opens with the joyous disinterring 
of the symbol of the Kirmess at the place where it had been 
buried with mourning the previous year. On the eve of the 
initial day (the latter being usually a Sunday) the village youth 
march to the spot, accompanied by music. The Kirmess sym- 
bol, usually a horse’s skull, is dug up, placed on a pole decked 
with flowers and ribbons, and borne to the village amid loud 
rejoicings. In many places on the Lower Ehine a figure of 
Zacchseus (he who did climb a tree our Lord to see) is substituted 
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for the horse’s skull. Zacchseus is everywhere tte patron saint 
of the Kirmess, but why, when, or where he became so is un- 
known. The symbol, crowned with the Kirmess garland of 
flowers and eggs, is set up in the dancing-hall of the village 
inn. 

Around it gather all the young men and the maidens. The 
former solemnly bind themselves to make holiday for three or 
more days, to keep a joint score, and to celebrate the feast 
jointly, as well as to stand by one another in the event of pos- 
sible fighting. 

In ratification of the compact, each in turn with a heavy 
wooden cudgel strikes a post fixed in the ground for the pur- 
pose. The number of strokes denotes the amount of holidays 
each will take. Generally three are deemed sufficient, but some- 
times four or six strokes are given. It is considered a good omen 
when the stake is finally driven quite into the ground. The girls, 
whose business it is to manufacture the Kirmess crown, and in 
some places to deck the Kirmess tree, are present during the 
process just described, and they fasten a red ribbon on the breast 
of every youth, which may not be discarded until the prescribed 
Kirmess days are over. 

On Sunday, as the last chords of the organ die away, the 
dance-music strikes up, often under the shadow of the village 
linden. The Kirmess has now begun. It is characterized hy 
all manner of rural sports. The favorite beverages are beer and 
aniseseed brandy with sugar. On Tuesday the revellers go to 
church, headed by a band. Formerly they proceeded thither in 
masquerading guise, and were fetched by the priest himself 
The musicians performed during the mass, but the tunes were 
not always of an edifying description. After service, the party 
either betake themselves to the dancing-room, or else visit dis- 
tant farms, where the young men are regaled with cakes baked 
for the occasion. By Wednesday it is the turn of the married 
men to take the lead, and the youths retire. Frequently the 
wildest revelry occurs under the new auspices, and extends over 
the whole week, so that the Kirmess is not buried until Satur- 
day. Then the horse’s skull or the effigy of Zacchseus is carried 
on a bier through the village with the usual funeral melodies. 
The erstwhile revellers walk beside it with chalked faces and 
covered with white cloths. There are also the usual maskg^ 
reminiscences of the ancient heathen gods, — such as the Faithful 
Eckhart, Hakelberend the Wild Huntsman, Knecht Euprecht, 
and Frau Berchta, — although they are now made to assume a 
merely demoniacal aspect. Thus they proceed to the spot whence 
the Kirmess is to be resuscitated the following year. This is 
generally a secluded and dismal place, and the flickering torches 
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lend it a still more uncanny appearance. The Kirmess symbol 
is then laid in the deeply dug grave, and the bones and skulls 
of animals are also cast in. Whilst the hole is being filled up, a 
hideous din is created by those present, howling, shrieking, and 
beating pots and pans. With wild shouts the company return 
to the village, and the festival is at an end. 

The ceremony varies slightly in different parts of Germany, 
though its main features remain the same. In Suabia and in 
Baden the symbol of the Kirmess is a bottle of wine. The hat- 
dance is performed in several Suabian villages on the Sunday 
succeeding the burial. A hat is drawn up to the top of a long 
pole by a cord fastened at the bottom, whereto a long piece of 
lighted tinder is affixed. The young men dance in turn round 
the pole to an appointed goal, where each delivers up the deco- 
rated sprig in his band to his successor. Lots determine the 
order in which each shall come. He who happens to be dancing 
when the hat falls from the burnt cord wins the hat. 

In that part of Bavaria called the Lechfeld it is usual on the 
Monday morning after the Kirchweihe to have a solemn mass 
said for the repose of the souls of all the parish dead. The 
women appear dressed in black. In the morning before mass 
the musicians go round to the house of every well-to-do peasant 
and play a dance, in return for which they expect to be regaled 
with meat, cakes, and beer. 

Kiss of Peace. The kiss of peace, or holy kiss, originally 
formed an element of every act of Christian worship. Ho sac- 
rament or sacramental function was deemed complete without 
it. Tertullian calls it the seal of prayer, and asks, “ What prayer 
is complete where the holy kiss is absent ? What kind of sacri- 
fice is that from which men depart without the kiss of peace ?” 
At first it was given promiscuously, but gradually the rule was 
introduced that men should kiss only men, and women women. 
After the thirteenth century a mechanical substitute was intro- 
duced in the Western Church. A small wooden tablet, or metal 
plate, bearing a representation of the crucifixion, was first kissed 
by the priest and his assistants and then handed to the com- 
municants to be pressed to their lips. A trace of the kiss of 
peace lingers in the Episcopalian service, in the final benediction, 
which begins, “ The peace of God.” In the Eastern Churches 
the custom is still in a measure retained. The Eussian clergy 
kiss one another during the recital of the Hicene Creed. In the 
Coptic Church the custom remains in all its pristine vigor. 
“ Travellers now living,” says Dean Stanley, in his ‘‘ Christian 
Institutions,” have had their faces stroked and been kissed by 
the Coptic priest in the cathedral at Cairo, while at the same 
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moment everybody else was kissing everybody throughout the 
church ” 

Kissing the Pope’s Toe. Among the Oriental nations it 
was customary to kiss the hands or the feet or the hem of the 
garment of a person whom the kisser desired to honor. The 
Egyptians had this custom of the Assyrians, the G-reeks of the 
Egyptians, the old Eomans of the Greeks, and the modern 
Eomans of the old, whose Pontifex Maximus had his toe kissed 
under the Empire. The penitent Magdalene kissed the feet of 
our Lord. At the present time it is no uncommon thing for a 
Mohammedan to wash and kiss the feet of a guest who has trav- 



Kissing the Pope’s Toe. 
(From Picart.) 


elled a long distance to pay him honor. Nay, the Pope himself, 
as well as Eoman Catholic and Greek sovereigns and primates, 
washes and kisses the feet of pilgrims on Maundy Thursday 
{q.v.'). It is related of St. Susanna, a virgin who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the year 294. that she kissed the feet of Pope Caius. 
Therefore it is not necessary to accept the explanation of Mat- 
thew Paris that before the eighth century the Popes gave only 
their hands to be kissed, but that a certain misguided woman, not 
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content merely to kiss the Pope’s hand, gave it an affectionate 
squeeze, which so scandalized liis Holiness that he straightway 
cut off the member which had vicariously offended. Ever after 
that, continues Matthew, he was forced to present his foot in- 
stead, — a practice which has continued for all time. As squeam- 
ishness succeeded to the original simplicity, the Pope encased the 
foot in a slipper, and over the place where the great toe is housed 
a cross is now decorated, so as to refer the homage to Christ 
crucified. 

On the other hand, the toe of the Sultan is kissed at Constan- 
tinople in puris naturalibus. Only officials of the most exalted, 
rank are admitted to this treat. Others may but touch the 
fringe of his scarf with their lips, whilst the lowest of all must 
content themselves with a simple obeisance. All through the 
ceremony the Sultan sits immovable, like a statue that sees and 
hears nothing, the while his subjects defile before him with every 
mark of the most servile respect. 

Kite-Flying Festival. (Chinese, Ofiung- Yang- Chieh or Ting 
Kao^ literally, “ ascending high.”) On the ninth day of the ninth 
month in the Chinese calendar the Celestials of all ages repair 
to suburban hills to drink and amuse themselves, and to fly curi- 
ous kites of extraordinary shapes and gaudily painted. Cen- 
turies ago, the legend runs, a certain man was warned in a 
dream that a misfortune was about to overtake his household on 
a given day. So he took his family out for the day, and amused 
himself with flying kites on a lofty hill. On returning in the 
evening to his homestead he found that his house had fallen in, 
and that his pigs and dogs had been buried in the ruins. Every 
year witnesses the flight of millions of kites on the hills of 
China in memory of the circumstance. In some mysterious way 
the kites are supposed to carry aloft the evils which may be 
impending over the households of the fliers, and when the 
strings are cut the kites, like the scapegoat of old, are believed 
to bear away into the wilderness the evils incurred by wrong- 
doings. 

Kosher. (Hebrew, ‘‘clean,” in contradistinction to trepha^ 
“ unclean.”) The name given by the Jews to meat which is killed 
in the manner authorized by Moses. The schochat, or killer, must 
be cool, wary, experienced, well grounded in religion, and of good 
moral character, and he must have passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation before the chief rabbi and received a license. The sche- 
chita, or killing, is so conducted as to insure the complete effu- 
sion of blood ; for the Israelites are forbidden to eat blood. The 
ox or other quadruped is bound fast, and the windpipe is cut 
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through with a long and very sharp-edged knife. No unneces- 
sary pressure on the throat is allowed. The upper end of the 
knife is first put to the throat, it is then pushed over to the 
lower part of the blade, and the knife is drawn back and then 
forward. No stoppage must occur during the operation. Now 
comes the bedigah, or examination of the instrument and the 
victim. If there be the slightest nick in the edge of the knife 
the meat cannot be eaten, as the cut would not be clean, the nick 
would cause a thrill to pass through the beast, and consequently 
repel the blood again through the veins. Lungs, liver, heart, — 
the whole animal, in short, is carefully looked over. Any organic 
lesion, any inflammation or fracture, condemns the whole as 
trepha. If the examination be satisfactory, a tag attached to 
each half of a beef is proof of its gastronomic value. This tag 
gives the name of the killer and the date of the killing. 

Kwanyin, Feast of. In Chinese mythology, Kwanyin is the 
goddess of mercy and fecundity. Sometimes she holds an infant 
in her arms in an attitude which irresistibly reminds a Christian 
of the conventional pictures of the Madonna and Child, some- 
times she is represented standing on a lotos-flower, pouring the 
water of plenty upon the thirsty earth. Tradition says she was 
born on the 19th of the second month (see Calendar) : hence 
that is the annual date of her festival. It is especially celebrated 
by married women who desire offspring or whose husbands and 
children are ailing. They flock to her temples to prostrate them- 
selves before her shrine. A band usually plays in the vestibule 
of the temple, while within the sanctuary Buddhist priests con- 
duct a weird and erratic service. The women place their offer- 
ings upon two tables and either sit or kneel before them. The 
priests march around them, chanting prayers in harmony with 
the music. At first the measure is slow and solemn, but gradu- 
ally the time is quickened, until at last the priests in an ecstasy 
dance and whirl around the devotees. When thoroughly ex- 
hausted, but still thrilling with excitement, they approach the 
women and announce that their prayers have been heard. 


L. 

Labor Day. An annual holiday in honor of workingmen 
and workingwomen, which in the United States is celebrated on 
the first Monday in September, and in several European countries 
on May 1. 

The idea of the American holiday seems to have been born in 
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Boston. But the credit for the first formal movement belongs to 
New York. In 1882 Matthew Maguire, secretary of the Central 
Labor Union in that city, with the approval of the Union, cor- 
responded with the various labor organizations in the State with 
a view to setting aside one day in the year as their own holiday. 
The proposition was well received. The first Monday in Sep- 
tember was chosen. Maguire was made chairman of the com- 
mittee to arrange for the first Labor Day celebration in that 
year. 

This was so successful that it was determined to continue the 
holiday annually, and in 1883 the New York Central Labor 
Union corresponded with similar organizations throughout the 
country with a view to having celebrations elsewhere. A num- 
ber of cities responded. The holiday now began to assume a 
national character. It was endorsed as the official labor holiday 
by both the Knights of Labor and the American Federation of 
Labor. Then the work of obtaining legal recognition began. 
The legislature of New York, by an act passed April 27, 1887, 
took the initiative. 

Massachusetts, and then other States, speedily followed suit. 
Meanwhile a measure to make the holiday a national one hung 
fire in Congress until 1894. Then Eepresentative Amos Cum- 
mings took hold of the matter in the House, and Senator Kyle, 
of South Dakota, introduced a bill making Labor Day a holiday 
throughout the Union. The latter was immediately reported 
from the Senate Committee by Mr. Kyle without amendment. 
It was passed without opposition, and was signed by the Presi- 
dent and became a law on June 28, 1894. 

In point of fact, this declaration of Congress has legal effect 
only within the District of Columbia and among government 
employees in the States ; but the moral effect was to bring about 
a general observance of the day in nearly all the States of the 
Union. Up to 1894 monster parades were held in New York 
and other cities in honor of the day, but these proved so expen- 
sive that they have been abandoned almost everywhere. The 
festival is now marked mainly by the closing of shops and ware- 
houses, by the cessation of mechanical labor (many labor unions 
impose heavy fines on members found at work this day), and by 
picnics, excursions, and public games which are expected to fill 
the coffers of the Unions rather than deplete them. 

The American Socialists take no part in the celebration of the 
September Labor Day, choosing rather to cling to an unofficial 
holiday on May 1, which has been chosen by the labor men and 
socialists in Europe as the occasion for their annual demonstra- 
tions. In New York the evening of May Day witnesses a parade 
through the streets and a mass meeting in Union Square of the 
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various socialistic Unions. The mass meeting is addressed by 
prominent orators of their faith. Similar demonstrations occur 
in other large cities. But the rioting and bloodshed that have 
too often signalized the day in Europe have found no repetition 
in America. 

Lago di Piazza Navona. (It., “Lake of the Piazza JSTa- 
vona.”) A curious Eoman hoHday custom which used to be 
performed on every Sunday in August. In the centre of the 
Piazza ISTavona is a large fountain, adorned with an obelisk and 
four colossal reclining figures, which represent the four principal 
rivers of the world. From the urns of these river-gods the 
water is allowed to stream abundantly, until a third of the 
piazza, which inclines towards the fountain, is about two feet 
deep in water. “ The dry portion of the piazza,” says an eye- 
witness in Blackwoods Magazine for March, 1829, “was covered 
with booths and spectators ; the surrounding windows, and the 
broad steps of the church of St. Agnes, were occupied with 
gazers; and every eye was fixed upon the lake, which was 
crowded with numerous groups in vehicles of every class, from 
the state coach to the hay-cart, besides equestrians, led horses, 
and donkeys innumerable. In or out of this dirty puddle the 
company ride and drive round the piazza until sunset; the 
horses neigh with delight in this cooling foot-bath, and the scene 
is varied and enlivened by the festive attire of the more opulent 
peasants and farmers, who bring their families in large hay- 
wagons to partake of this illustrious refreshment in the company 
of princes and nobles. Such is this festive inundation, in which 
some worshippers of the antique see the relics of a Eoman Hau- 
machia. For this motley scene the Corso is deserted, and not a 
soul remains on Monte Pincio, except perhaps some hypochon- 
driacal Englishman.” 

Lamb Ale, A festival formerly celebrated at Kidlington, in 
Oxfordshire, on Whit Monday. A fat lamb was provided. The 
maidens of the town, having their thumbs tied together, were 
permitted to run after it, and she who caught the lamb with her 
mouth was declared the Lady of the Lamb. The lamb, killed 
and cleaned, was carried on a long pole before the lady and her 
companions to the green, attended with music and morris-dances 
of men and women. Next day it was served for the Lady’s 
feast, and the solemnity ended. 

Lammas Day. Some suppose that the appellation comes 
from Lamb Mass, as the feudatories of the cathedral of St. Peter 
in Yinculis at York (so called, like the Church of St. Peter Out- 
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side the Walls of Eome, in memory of St. Peter’s chains and 
imprisonment) were in the habit of bringing each a lamb to 
the cathedral at the time of high mass upon the 1st of August ; 
others, that it comes from the Saxon Hlafmaesse, Loaf Mass,” 
because it was usual then to make an offering of the first-fruits 
or new bread of the Arnmonath. 

Properly this is the 1st of August. But the Act of George II. 
which established the ITew Style in England excepted the days 
for the commencement of Lammas rights from the operation of 
the statute. Therefore Lammas Day at present is August 13. 
It is a day full of antique survivals, but the one great custom 
which marks it as a link with a very remote past is the removal 
of the fences from many lands throughout the country, and the 
throwing open to common pasturage of lands which till this day 
from the end of last Lammastide had been used as private prop- 
erty. ‘‘Wherever,” says Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, “we find 
Lammas customs in England we may take it for granted that it 
is the last remaining link of a whole group of customs which 
together make up the history of the primitive village community. 
It is curious to observe with what various degrees of integrity 
customs have lived in various parts of the country. In some 
places, for instance, we find only the bare mention of Lammas- 
tide, and the throwing down of fences and the consequent open- 
ing of the land to common. In other places there is much more 
at the back of this single Lammas custom ; there is sufficient to 
enable us to open the great book of comparative politics, and to 
take our studies back to that ancient Aryan land, India, or even 
still further back in the history of primitive society, the native 
savages of Africa.” 

Lamprey Pie at Christmas. The lamprey has been asso- 
ciated with royalty ever since the time of Henry I. of England, 
who was inordinately fond of the fish and is said to have brought 
on his last sickness by indulging too copiously despite the advice 
of his physicians. It has been an intermittent custom of the 
city of Gloucester to present to the sovereign at Christmas a 
lamprey pie with a raised crust. As Henry I. frequently held 
his court at Gloucester during the Christmas season, it may have 
originated in his time. In 1530 the prior of Llanthony at Glou- 
cester sent “ cbeise carp and baked lampreys” to Henry YIII. 
at Windsor, for which the bearer received twenty shillings. It 
was also customary at the commencement of the fishing season 
to send to the sovereign the first lamprey caught in the river. 

During the Commonwealth it appears from the following entry 
in the corporation minutes that the pie was sent to the members 
for the City : 
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Item. Paid to Thomas Suf&eld, cook, for lamprey pies sent 
to our Parliament men, £08 OO 5 . 00^^/’ 

In 1752 it seems to have been the custom to present a lam- 
prey pie to the Prince of Wales, as appears by Mr. Jesse’s book 

George Selwyn and his Contemporaries” (voL i. p. 153), where 
is printed the following letter from Mr. Alderman Harris to 
George Selwyn, then M. P. for Gloucester : 

‘‘Gloucester, loth January, 1752. 

“Sir, — At the request of Mr. Mayor, whose extraordinary 
hurry of business will not afford him leisure to direct himself, I 
am desired to acquaint you that by the Gloucester waggon this 
week is sent the usual present of a lamprey pie from this Cor- 
poration to His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales. It is 
directed to you ; and I am further to request the favour of you 
to have the same presented with the compliments of this body, 
as your late worthy father used to do. 

“ Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

• “Gab. Harris. 

“P.S. — The waggoner’s inn is the King’s Head, in the Old 
Change.” (Notes and Queries^ Second Series, vol. ix. p. 184.) 

The custom of presenting the sovereign with a lamprey pie 
was revived in 1893, not at Christmas, but in May, when a beau- 
tiful pie with finely moulded paste, and enamelled silver skewers 
that also served as spoons, was sent to Queen Victoria by the 
city of Gloucester. 

Lavanda, La. (It.,“ The Washing.”) This term is applied 
ecclesiastically to two ceremonies in the Catholic Church. One 
is the washing of the pilgrims’ feet on Maundy Thursday (g. v.; 
also Pilgrimage), the other the washing of the altars on the 
same day. At St. Peter’s in Eome the latter ceremony is per- 
formed with special solemnity. There the lavanda of the high 
altar occurs after the Tenebrse (^. v.)^ at seven o’clock in the 
evening. Only a few huge candles placed in candelabra at some 
distance from one another relieve the darkness. The sacristans 
of the chapter begin by divesting the altar of the cloths which 
usually cover it, then on a table by its side they place seven 
crystal vases filled with wine and water, and two silver basins, 
one of which contains seven sponges, the other seven towels. 
Then the canons approach the altar, bearing aspersories of box- 
wood or yew. They are followed by acolytes and clerics. Last 
of all comes the dean. 

Arriving at the foot of the altar, they kneel and say a silent 
prayer. The dean then mounts the altar with six assistant 
canons. Vases are presented to the dean and each of the canons. 

39 
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The latter sprinkle a few drops over the marble top of the altar 
and yield their places to the other canons, who come up in suc- 
cessive companies of six to go through the same operation. 

When the altar has been well washed, the six assistant canons 
return to the side of the dean and dry the altar, first with 
sponges and then with towels. 

In old Catholic England the cross after its adoration on 
Good Friday used to be washed with wine and water, and the 
ablution given to the priests and people to drink after the com- 
munion, in memory of the blood and water which flowed from 
the side of the crucified Eedeemer. 

A curious survival of this washing was practised at Glentham 
Church, Lincolnshire, until about 1830. A large recumbent 
effigy lies in the western end of the church, with a wooden stair- 
case leading to a gallery erected over a portion of it. It is 
locally known as Molly Grime, — a possible corruption of the 
Malgraen, or Holy Image, of an ancient local dialect. Seven 
elderly ladies were, wont to receive a shilling each, every Good 
Friday, as a payment for washing this figure with water from 
He well’s Well, in the same parish. Anciently the washing of an 
effigy of the dead Christ on Good Friday, and strewing his bier 
with flowers, previous to a mock entombment, formed a special 
observance here. The ceremony was performed by virgins, clad 
in mourning, with water carried in procession from the adjacent 
well. 

Lawrence, St., patron Saint of Huremberg, Genoa, and the 
Escorial. His festival is celebrated on August 10. 

Historically little is known of this saint, and the time and 
place of his birth are matters of doubt. But legends are plen- 
tiful. According to these, he was born in Aragon, and when 
young went to Home and served Sixtus II. as deacon. When 
this Pope was led to martyrdom St. Lawrence begged to be al- 
lowed to sufier with him. Sixtus told him that he would follow 
him in three days, and bade him distribute the treasures of the 
Church to the poor. The prefect, having heard that the treas- 
ures were in the care of Lawrence, ordered him to deliver them 
up, but the saint collected a crowd of the poor among whom he 
had divided the treasures, and said that the poor people were the 
treasures of the Church. After suffering various tortures, ho 
was stretched on an iron bed made of bars like a gridiron, and 
roasted over a fire kindled beneath. His remains were buried 
in the Yia Tiburtina. In the reign of Constantine the Great a 
church was built in honor of St. Lawrence over his tomb. A 
great number of churches have been dedicated to him. He is 
called by the Eoman people “ II Cortese Spagnuolo” (“the cour^ 
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teous Spaniard”), because it is related that, two hundred years 
after his death, w^hen his sarcophagus was opened to receive the 
relics of St. Stephen, the skeleton of St. Lawrence courteously 
moved to the left and gave the place of honor on the right to 
St. Stephen. St. Lawrence is usually painted in the dress of an 
archdeacon, and bears a palm and a gridiron. Sometimes he 
carries a dish full of money, and the cross, to signify his oflSce 
of treasurer to the Church. The gridiron varies in size, and is 
sometimes embroidered on his robe, and sometimes borne in his 
hand or suspended around his neck ; and again he puts his foot 
on.it in sign of triumph. 

The church of St. Lawrence Jewry, London, erected to his 
name, bears a gridiron on the steeple. Eobinson saj's, “ Philip 
II. of Spain, having won a battle on the 10th of August, the 
festival of St. Lawrence, vowed to consecrate a palace, a church, 
and a monastery to his honor. Accordingly he built the Escorial, 
the largest palace in Europe. This immense quarry consists of 
several courts, all disposed in the shape of a gridiron. The bars 
form several courts, and the royal family occupy the handle. 
Gridirons are met with in every part of the building. There 
are sculptured gridirons, painted gridirons, iron and marble 
gridirons ; there are gridirons over the doors, in the windows, in 
the galleries, and in the yards. Never was an instrument of 
martyrdom so multiplied, honored, and celebrated.” 

The gridiron on which St. Lawrence suffered is preserved in 
the church of San Lorenzo in Lucina, Eome. Two churches in 
the same city preserve portions of his melted fat, a pot full of 
which was likewise presented to the Escorial by Pope Gregory 
XIII. Eibs, arms, and shoulder-blades of the saint are scattered 
through many Eoman churches. 

Leap-Year, This was known as the Bissextile year, for 
reasons explained under Calendar. The origin of the English 
name is harder to trace. Many theories have been framed. 
None is quite satisfactory. Some look on it as a reference to the 
fact that the gentleman whom we are enjoined to take by the 
forelock, — Old Time himself, in short, — instead of passing over 
his accustomed ground during that period, takes an extraordi- 
nary leap to the extent of a day more. 

Another hypothesis makes the name a misnomer. If the 
fourth year had consisted of three hundred and sixty-four days, 
if the difference had been one of defect instead of excess, a day 
would really have been leaped over. As it is, the three ordinary 
years would more properly be denominated leap-years. Or we 
may suppose the fourth year had been denominated leap-year 
on the principle hicus a non lucendo. Probably the most worthy 
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supposition as to the origin of the term is that, at first, the extra 
day in the fourth year and the one before it were one in the eye 
of the law. Accordingly, the regular day was considered that 
one, and the additional day, though civilly held as a day, was 
legally not so. It was missed or leaped over altogether. So 
that the legal year as opposed to the civil was in reality a leap- 
year. 

What is the origin of the gallant and delicate privilege which 
is extended on leap-year to the fairer half of creation ? Myth 
and history both have something to say on the matter. Myth 
refers it to no less a personage than St. Patrick. And this is the 
story : 

As St. Patrick was perambulating the shores of Lough ISTeagh, 
after having driven the frogs out of the bogs and the snakes out 
of the grass, he was accosted by St. Bridget, who with many 
tears and lamentations informed him that dissension had arisen 
among the ladies in her nunnery over the fact that they were 
debarred the privilege of ‘‘popping the question.” 

It will be remembered that in Bridget’s day celibacy, although 
approved by the Church as the proper life of a religious, and 
consequently made binding upon the individual by a private 
vow, was not enforced as a general and absolute rule for the 
clergy. 

St. Patrick — a stern I 3 " single man himself — was yet so far 
moved that he offered to concede to the ladies the privilege of 
proposing one year in every seven. But at this St. Bridget 
demurred, and, throwing her arms about his neck, exclaimed, 
“ Arrah ! Pathrick, jewel, I daurn’t go back to the gurls wid such 
a proposal. Mek it wan year in four.” 

To which St. Patrick replied, “ Biddy, acushla, squeeze me that 
way again, and I’ll give you leap-year, the longest one of the 
lot.” 

St. Bridget, thus encouraged, bethought herself of her own 
husbandless condition, and accordingly popped the question to 
St. Patrick herself. But he had taken the vow of celibacy : so 
he had to patch up the difficulty as best he could with a kiss and 
a silk gown. 

“ And ever since then,” concludes the legend, which, it is need- 
less to say, is not found in Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints” or in 
any other work of hagiological authority, “ if a man refuses a 
leap-year proposal he must pay the penalty of a silk gown and 
a kiss.” 

So much for legend. And now for history. In the year 1288 
the following law is said to have been passed in Scotland : 

“It is statu t and ordaint that during the rein of hir maist 
blissit Megeste, for ilk yeare knowne as lepe yeare, ilk mayden 
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ladye of bo the highe and lowe estait shall hao liberte to bespeke 
ye man she likes, albeit he refuses to taik hir to be his lawful 
wyfe, he shall be mulcted in ye sum ane pundis or less, as his 
estait may be ; except and awis gif be can make it appeare that 
he is betrothit ane ither woman he then shall be free.” A few 
years later a similar law was passed in France and received the 
approval of the king. It is also said that before Columbus sailed 
on his famous voyage a similar privilege was granted to the 
maidens of Genoa and Florence. There is no record of any fines 
imposed under the Scotch law nor any trace of statistics of the 
number of spinsters who took advantage of it or of the French 
enactment. 

According to a curious little book, entitled “Love, Courtship, 
and Matrimony,” published in London in 1606, the English did 
not need to have the leap-year privilege forced upon them by 
statute, but allowed it to become a part of the lex non scripta : 
“Albeit it nowe become a part of the common lawe in regard to 
social relations of life, that as often as every leap yeare doth 
return, the ladyes have the sole privilege during the time it 
continueth of making love, either by wordes or look"es, as to them 
it seemeth proper; and, moreover, no man will be entitled to 
benefit of clergy who doth in any wise treat her proposal with 
slight or contumely.” 

Up to within a century ago it was another unwritten law of 
leap-year that if a man should decline a proposal he should 
soften the disappointment which his answer would bring about 
by the presentation of a silk dress to the unsuccessful suitor for 
his hand. 

A curious leap-year superstition is still to be met with in some 
parts of "New England, and that is that in leap-year the “beans 
grow on the wrong side of the pod.” 

Eosaini, the musical composer, was born on February 29, 1792. 
On the 29th of February, 1864, when he was seventy-two, he 
celebrated what he called his eighteenth birthday, and in the 
pleasant companionship of mutual friends declared his deliberate 
purpose to “ turn over a new leaf and disregard the frivolities of 
youth, and the indiscretions of his teens.” Oddly enough, Eos^ 
sini’s jesting enumeration of his birthdays was not correct. He 
had forgotten that the year 1800 was not a leap-year. Conse- 
quently his first birthday was in 1796 and his second not till 
1804, making February 29, 1864, the seventeenth and not the 
eighteenth birthday. 

Lent. A fast of forty week-days enjoined by the Eoman, 
Greek, and English and some other Protestant Churches as a 
preparation for Easter. The English word comes from the Anglo- 
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Saxon Lencten^ “spring.” The Italian and the French 

Careme are corruptions of the Latin Quadragesima^ 2 .e., forty, 
while the German Fasfenzeit and the Dutch Vasten denote the 
fast by pre-eminence, like ^irjcrda in the Greek calendar. It is 
probable that a fast of some duration previous to the commem- 
oration of the resurrection was kept from very early times, but it 
was not till the year 840 that the date was definitively fixed for 
all Catholic Christendom from Ash Wednesday to Holy Saturday 
inclusive. As Sundays are not days of fasting, this makes the 
full complement of forty days, and therefore establishes an anal- 
ogy between Lent and the forty days’ fast of Christ, the forty 
days spent by Moses and Elias in the wilderness, and the forty 
days’ grace given in the preaching of Jonah to Hineveh. But 
the term Quadragesima adopted for the forty days originally 
meant forty hours, the early Christians apparently keeping a 
rigid fast for that space of time from the afternoon of Cruci- 
fixion Day to the morning of the feast of the Eesurrection. 

The Greek Church has always kept four Lents, distributed 
quarterly throughout the year. These are kept with the utmost 
strictness. There are no lapses of meat-eating, party-giving, or 
diversions of any kind through the entire Lenten season. 

But strictness in diet is perhaps easier for the Greeks than for 
other nations less abstemious. There are hundreds of families 
who never taste meat during the entire year except on New 
Years Day and at Easter. The foods they deny themselves, 
therefore, especially on their holiest days, Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, are just those the Catholics permit them- 
selves, — fish, eggs, milk, and even cheese. 

In the early Church Lent was a season in which the faithful 
begged God’s mercy for themselves and were therefore expected 
to show mercy to others. The money spared by fasting wms 
given in aims, the Imperial laws forbade criminal processes, the 
Church reconciled penitents at the altars and imposed public 
penalties in expiation of their guilt, the Emperors released pris- 
oners, masters pai'doned their slaves, and enemies became friends. 
It was a season of mourning. Hence the Church has always 
discountenanced festivities of all kinds during Lent, and forbidden 
marriages. 

The ladies wore friars’ girdles at this season. Camden relates 
that Sir Thomas More, “finding his lady scolding her servants, 
endeavored to restrain her. ‘ Tush, tush, my lord,’ said she : 
‘ look, here is one step to heavenward,’ showing him a friar’s 
girdle. ^ I fear me,’ said he, ‘ that that one step will not bring 
you one step higher' ” 

The use of flesh meat, eggs, and milk during Lent was forbidden 
in England, not only by ecclesiastical but also by statute law, even 
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Uu* tinu'^ ot Williiiin HI. Any vitilation of tho law was 
folioWtHl hv dirt' |HnuiItit'H. ddit*ro in tlu^ i'ano of tho laiulliuly of 
thr Roho d^iveni, St. C ’at hrriuoV d\)woi% Lontloa, in whuno lumso 
tinrini^ the uf was found a t|uaut ity of raw and cookod 
nu^at. Sht' aiul four tnhor wonuni who woro provotl tci havo j»ar» 
taki'ii of tlir firbiddon viuiuis woro put in tlu' stocks all rdi^ht. 
hi liNtl auiH passtni a stututi' makiriiX penalties for vit)latiu|^ 
tiu' lauiteii la WH sixty Hirillin»ps untl thivt' montliH’ iniprisonnient. 

The tdiicf Ltnitt'U food from very t‘arly days was tish. In the 
tliirtydlrst year c»f the rtn^i^n of Htlwanl III, tlu' ftdlowinjL>; sunm 
wtu'e paii! from the Rxt‘!i4M|uer tUr fish supplied to the myal 
lioustdioid : fitly marks for live lasts retl herriu|ijH (a last was 
INItlti) , £12 tor t wts JastH herrings; ilci for two harrels of 

sturgeon ; £21 5.^’. tor RItItl HlocktiMh ; Rfs\ Ih/, f<vr eighty nine 
iHUigers ; ami 2tt marks for luulwidls. Herring pitxs were 
csiiisidered a great delieaey, Yarmouth hy aneient eharter was 
hatiiiil It* sruid aiuiually tn the king tluring Lent tme hundred 
herrings, liid%et| in iwenty4hur pies t»r iiastii's, while in hkiward 
I/s reign Hiisfaee de (’orstut ami twt» others held thirty ac-res tsf 
land in eiiparlner'^ttip on the tenure of snppiying annually ibr 
the king H use on their fir.nt. eoming intti staison twtmtvdbur 
pasties iif fresh lierriiig. Tliti i|uet'reH{ of the fooil eattm in 
Were undeuhfedly flu'' whale, porpoistx grampus, and sea- 
wolf wideli in iliOHti days were held to he tlsh. 

I’he t iitii’fh granted ilispensat ions tt* the sit'k and inftrm whose 
ph)'sieiiins eerlifted that flie-y required ||e:Hh meat during Lent. 
A i*urioiis forinal reeord of ?uM’li dispiumation oceiirH in tlii» parish 
register of W'a'keliehl , 

‘■'do all peophi tei whom ihe-ii’ present/i shall e«»iue, Jiunes Ids' 
ler. Vicar of' Wakefr'M. and preacher iif tosl's word, simdeth 
gnsUiiig Wherea'^i Aheit l,y,tr-r wife of itiehard liinter ederke 
who now «t»ionrnerh w'fh her nonne Wdlm Ihuddim of Wakefeht, 
hy reiiMon of hm* old agM £ many years .Htate, and long eon- 
tynued sieL, ne-iviii t»eeMin»^ ■'■si w eakc, and her stoinark ^^ueolde, 
not aide fo iligesi eolde ineateH A f^d*. wde« iw the eouno»dl of 
Phy-Hic-eui-i i‘i advcsr-d to at«'U«aiie fnun and i»» foVheare the eateng 
of ail manie-r »-«f lr»iif e Inh and iinike meafe-t Know yee thcri' 
tore fei file . •■aid*- and t’br tdie hsSfrr --n rengt hefdng A 

recovery *4 h.r<r health. I the saidt.*' Jainei Iwrehy 

A grant lihcjini aiid hre-uee in h*-a* the -aiide' Ain-e Ri gi-r alt her 
will and |ll♦■■a•nlire nil all fymeri, as We|| iluriiig tie.* I vine of Rent, 
Its lipiUi otjou* fiinttiic ilaic'i and fish dales irv hiRy isi-^ hv the laws 
|o «’afe f|ee-j|m tu drev-n- and eate ^meli kind eU" im -nhid 

Irteg agi'iong |m lo-r siomaeh A wt-'^ake appoliie In wiln»-'S 
lier«'*d'‘ I tie- ■••code James Iicdrr ftave- lo'Ce-unfo -left loy hafid the 
eight da-y »4 th-hmiry iu flie year of the Reine of our Sover-' 
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aigne Lord Charles by the grace of God King of England Scot- 
land ffrance and Ireland Defender of the Faith &c. and in the 
yeare of our Lord god 1630. James Lister Yicar.” 

The Puritans defied both law and custom in the matter of 
Lenten fare. I have often noted,” writes Taylor, in his “ Jack 
a Lent,” “that if any superfluous, feasting or gormandizing, 
paunch-cramming assembly do meet, it is so ordered that it must 
be either in Lent, upon a Friday, or a fasting : for the meat doth 
not relish well except it be sauced with disobedience and eon> 
tempt of authority. And though they eat sprats on a Sunday, they 
care not, so that they may be full gorged on the Friday night.” 

James II. in 1687 by public proclamation in the London 
Gazette enjoined abstinence from meat, adding that, under cer- 
tain conditions of almsgiving to the poor, licenses to eat meat 
might be obtained from an office in St, Paul’s Churchyard. Next 
year the Ee volution occurred. The statutes enforcing Lenten 
fare remained a dead letter on the books until so recently as 
1863, when they were repealed by the Statute Law Eevision Act. 

By the Anglican Church, and the other Episcopal Churches 
aflSliated with it, Lent at present is observed in a modified way. 
Moderate abstinence in the use of food is recommended, and an 
intermission of gayety and pleasure, that more time may be 
devoted to religious reflection, to contemplation, and to more ex- 
tended public devotions, — the churches being constantly open for 
the latter purpose. 

In Eome at the present day Lent is full of movement and 
of interest to the spectator who allows himself no stomachic 
vacation from the foods he likes best. Dancing is indeed 
eschewed by the orthodox, but evening receptions are more 
plentiful than ever. If theatres are closed, concert-rooms are 
open all the more ; and every day there is a “ station” at some 
church or other which is indicated in the “Diario Eomano.” 
For many a little church which is perhaps shut up almost all the 
rest of the year this Lenten station is the gayest day of the 
three hundred and sixty-five. The street near it is strewed with 
sand and boxwood ; the unfailing beggars line the approach and 
take up their position on the steps ,* carriages are seen before the 
door, and the pavement within is crowded with kneeling people, 
among whom the visitor who is led by curiosity rather than by 
devotion winds in and out in search of what is to be seen. 

In Spanish countries Lent was represented as an old woman, 
and in places the children would go about the streets dressed 
fantastically, beating drums, shaking rattles, and crying, — 


Saw down the old woman ; 
Saw down the old woman. 
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At midnight the commonalty, taking up the cry, would march 
about the streets and knock at every door, shouting, — 

Saw down the old woman ; 

Saw down the old woman, 

concluding the ceremony by sawing in two the figure of an old 
woman representing Lent. 

In Naples there still lingers obsolescently a custom which was 
once extremely popular. This is the making of the Quaresima 
(literally, ^‘Lent”), an effigy symbolical of the Lenten season, 
a small rag doll wearing a black gown and a white head-dress, 



Lenten Prepabations. 
(From a mediaeval German print.) 


which seem to be a rough imitation of the conventual garb. In 
her hand she carries a distaffi heavily laden with flax, and a 
spindle. She has no legs, but where they ought to be is a pointed 
stick, one end of which is thrust into her body, while the other 
supports an orange. Seven quills are stuck into the fruit, to 
denote the seven weeks of Lent. Below the orange is suspended 
an osier hoop, to which are hung specimens of the various kinds 
of food permitted during Lent, as well as two small bottles, one 
filed with wine and the other with spirits. On Ash Wednesday 
she is either hung from a single window or more usually dangled 
from the middle of a rope whose ends are fastened to opposite 
windows across the street. Every Saturday in Lent one of the 
seven quill feathers is pulled out, amid great rejoicing. 

On Holy Saturday La Quaresima is lowered from her high 
position and placed upon her pyre. A packet of gunpowder is 
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fastened under the rough gown, w^hich by this time has become 
sadly shabby and weather-worn, and the little bonfire is lighted. 
Then, when the puppet flies blazing through the air, squibs and 
crackers are let off, and every one rejoices that the fast is almost 
at an end. jN'o meat must be eaten for this one day more, it is 
true, but cakes and confectionery afford a dainty foretaste of the 
coming feast. 

Two popular legends give conflicting accounts of the personality 
of La Quaresima. In one she is represented as an aged and 
shrivelled personage who on midnight of Shrove Tuesday at the 
time when the good Carnival was at the height of his jollity ap- 
peared to interrupt the festivities. Carnival asked his old enemy 
why she had left her nunnery to trouble the world, since she 
brought only the things that everybody disliked and the things 
everybody hated, to which she replied that Carnival himself 
was a good-for-nothing prodigal and spendthrift, who would soon 
ruin the world if she did not come to set matters right. Finally 
Carnival fled, before her eloquence. But the men and women 
who loved him and hated her fell upon the old witch and finally 
beat her to death. 

In the other legend Quaresima is no nun, but the wife of Car- 
nival, who is greatly provoked at his riotous living and the good 
things he demands and devours day by day, and the quarrel ends 
by the husband thrusting the distaff into the wife’s hands and 
bidding her spin on and remain as lean as she has always been. 

The Sundays in Lent are known theologically as First, Second, 
and so on. An old rhyme thus gives their popular names : 

Tid, mid, and misera, 

Carling, Palm, Pase-Egg Bay. 

The meanings of the first three words are hopelessly lost, 
though probably connected with obsolete services for the days. 

Carling Sunday is now better known as Mid-Lent or Mothering 
Sunday. Pase-Egg Day is Easter. 

On the first Sunday in Lent many German rural districts held 
their burning-wheel celebrations, which have now been trans- 
ferred to St. John’s Eve. In the Eifel Mountains of Ehenish 
Prussia a great wheel was made of straw and dragged by three 
horses to the top of a hill. Thither the village boys marched at 
nightfall, set fire to the wheel, and sent it rolling down the slope. 
In the Ehon Mountains of Bavaria the people would march to 
the top of some eminence. Children and lads carried torches, 
brooms daubed with tar, and poles swathed in straw, A wheel 
wrapped in straw was kindled and rolled down the hill, and the 
young people rushed about the fields with burning torches and 
brooms, till at last they flung them in a heap, and, standing 
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around them, struck up a hymn or a popular song. Sometimes r 1 

the object was explained to be ‘-to drive away the wicked 
sower,” sometimes as a propitiation of the Yirgin, that she 
might preserve the fruits of the earth throughout the year and 
bless them. (Farrar : The Golden Bought vol. ii. pp. 248, 249.) 

Leonard, St. (Lat. Leonardus; It. Leonardo; Fr. Leonard 
or Lienard ; Bavarian, Leonhart)., patron saint of prisoners and 
slaves, and in Bavaria of cattle. His festival occurs on the 6th 
of November. 

Brought up at the court of King Theodebert of France, St. 

Leonard took a great interest in prisoners and did all in his 
power to relieve them. Weary of court life, he finally retired 
to a wilderness near Limoges and became a hermit. One day 
the king and queen with a retinue rode by to the chase. The 
queen was taken with the pains of childbirth near the saint’s 
retreat ; he appeared and prayed for the queen, who was safely 
delivered. The king in gratitude gave the saint a portion of 
the forest, which he cleared, and founded a religious community. 

He would never accept a higher office in the Church than that 
of deacon. He died about 560. In a list of holidays published 
at Worcester in 1240 St. Leonard’s festival is ordered to be kept 
as a half-holiday, and all labor save that of the plough is pro- 
hibited. In the Bavarian highlands and other portions of the 
German Alps he is especially reverenced as the patron of cattle. 

His portrait hangs in front of each stable door, and displays the 
saint with uplifted crosier ; at his feet, a ewe ; to the right, a 
foal ; and to the left, a sick ox. For these as patients St. Leon- 
ard is summoned as ph3"sician in oi'dinar}", but, as nowadays all 
are specialists, his assistance is not so much required. He has 
multiplied by himself, and is adored in many localities with a 
different object: in one place he is especially famed as a healer 
for horses, in another for cows, and in still other places (as 
child-doctor) for calves. 

His festival, known as the Leonhartsfahrt, is celebrated 
everywhere in the highlands, and with especial ceremony in the 
little church of Fiscbhausen, which lies at the end of the 
Schlicrsee, in Prussia. Unless it falls on the Sabbath it is post- 
poned to the succeeding Sunday, when wagons crowned with 
plaits of pine branches and harnessed with powerful horses ap- 
proach the church from all sides. Above their collars waves a 
red cloth. In the wagon itself sits the master, with his mate, 
in Sunday attire. Those who cannot produce a four-in-hand 
come with a pair, or a simple one-horse vehicle wherein there is 
room enough for both man and wife. The servant drives neigh- 
ing horses^ others approach mounted, and amicably call upon 
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their Btallion not to olrntna*! the uiuht'iO rite ! he rnf tie. abi>, 
returned from tlie pantureB, are in nuuiyjuui hoaiitht 
IjeonhartBfiihrt, and the Hlu.‘pherdeHH, in trim hndinv udet driven 
them, wearHan extra innicdi at" flower.^ ilay iUi her puinied 

Before the proeeBBum mareheH, there in held a '^t»haiiii iiiann, 
The clear voit'cs <d' tiu* eldldren and the full mi' ihe luxan 

swell from tlu' little (diurch, whih' the ennvd ’HliindH !«i'idre the 
open door in (puet devotiiui. 

After divine serviee, thr' emirne euiiiinenei**^ ; ua.i^on 

drives around three tiines at a rapid trtd , velinle^* and p^i^lilit»nn 
are mixeci up |H‘li«mell; tin.* iirelie-^ of leave-’^ u hu'h are nvefetl 
over each earriai^c, and wldeli enframe the nhake 

with tlie cominotion; the viirici^ale*! peiitiaiiln whteli adorn lint 
two sides of the waenn tliitter in the hreeran and iiuiny a 
word, many a .ixreetiii4r> hies anuitii^ the imdley 

Tlie stalls, aisci, which are to day erected under the tune Iiwh, 
tilled with all sorts of pretty tritlen, have ideuty **f %i^iior4^ lUid 
the fair pt^asants pundiase here their silken tieekrrrIuefH, and 
also take sugar-drops for the «dnlt|rtui At la^i, the Mtratige 
crowd disptU'scs, dlnu’c is a dance in the " Netih-aiH ” Ivverv 
festival <mds with a fndii\ t dd and young are mnl 

none hut the nmst feeble rest. Th«w g** and hU with hdiknl 
hands near the sunny wall Their grandelcldr* n are m ih^ 
danc.e, ddH‘y listen. The iindodieH are the ‘eiiue ihas they 
tiuanstdvt^s dancetl to forty* and fifty veHr^ l.ri.n**- %h*Ht 
that then wen^ gay are dead, only tfie hdls and the n and 

the customs remain, ami they giw.e and wr-ep inward iear’4, while 
upon tht*ir withered fimes there rr^t Huuh^^ fhat f.r.ho Ihrijoielvr^. 
and ar<4 md linppy, hut only sad and immrnfnl i 7'/e-- lln'j.r\^n 
(ind the Hnlzkdmmerfjut, hv Ifr-HU.vx Sn'imui and iiAim 
BriKtaai, London: C’hatptnan and flail, I^^To | 

Libcralia. An ancient Homan ft^^ti val, tsdehratrd un tt$e 
I7th of iMarch, in honor <»f the Uonutn deOy Lil»or, who wuh 
idcntitlcd hy tln^ HoinatiH of <‘la-s.Hiriil w-iih td'rrk 

Dionysos, the god «)f wine. lint wine was jdae*-d hv the am'imt 
Ihunans under the sjuada! nridretion of Jti|otrr, lio^ god of iIhi 
atmosph(»re ami weather; they had no speeiat g*‘d of wine . and, 
I/ilHu\ as the name imlicafes" wa ,4 nH.mauiif- -d with tho idra of 
frecd<un. On this day the hov who hiiti reache-d a smtahle age 
(usually seventeen) w^ats ftiriiiiifly atlinifle*! fti miiiiho**d. -He hul 
asiile his boyish toga %vith purple honhu-* and 

iiHsumed that of a niiin, the pinin' rohe of uiildeaeh-t>d ^VM*d, f -gi 
ririliH; thahullii, cuMirnameiit worn ahoni f.he tamk *.f the ehud. 
was consecrated to tlie /ore.k or ftMUHrledd god^e aft^r %vhirli the 
young mat! was conducte«i hy his fathrr* or giiardmn lii thu 
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Forum, wlioro lio ajipoari^l im ii eiliuoti. day ontlwl with a 

Hiii-rifi***' a iui,iH|uol, and ruiw for tho firni time ho boro u 
iiHiiio i»f hi’'* ^»w!i. d1iiH wan tho oidobration oi’ tho tlai.y for 
ViHiiiic titfu I'iUiiiiiijj tiito iiiaiduMni, Idio oi'tiraniH at hir^jco otlbrod 
Ini tiuH diiy liltio HWwt oakon to Iithor, whudi wore Hold in the 
by t4t| woiiioii oriiwiuHl with ivy, who ha<l with them 
jiuiiablo fnnirtliH or altarn for the uho of the voturioH. 

Licli“ **r Corpse-Gate, I'he word Hvh meatm ‘‘ eorpne,’* and 
the fiiiidiiiiituifiil idea tif the Ikdi’-i^ate in that t>f a reHtin^«|da<*e 
lit the eiifratieo i«» the ehiiri‘hyard, where the eotllu may he net 
dowiL dltiH wiiH ttriiiiiirily for the hemdli of the paIbhearerH, an 
tiicwi oi‘ file old rhioti'^h t'liurelioH are wet well back fVotu the 
Htreel, It at‘^‘» iui^loiiiary to mi down the euttlu while the 
liter broii'i^lil frtuti the elnireh. The eefllu in {daeed on the 
Ider and eiirri«*t| iiilo the eluirelu This tow heeti hm^ theeiiniom 
ill the tliiirrdi oi’ the TriiiiHlhpiriition. ddte inibneat direetion in 
the Vruyor flouk leov in ii?4e hhv'h that the prient nini ederkn are 
to meet, t iio bodv at the eniriitiee to the (dimrliyarti, but Prayer 
lltHikn printed. Hi the ^isteeitfli eimtury direet that the ho<ly hUuH 
he met lit the rhiiridi or heh ifate. ddie gate also nerves as 
II geieU'al eiilninee to the etiureliyard, 

If kfi»»wii that Itrh gales e?ii?4fei| in Knglantl thirteen een» 
fitrieH ago, ieif i‘om|n-irai ividy few reiiiait}, atid hariily any of 
theHo are' iiiMre Ilian I'oiir iiimdrett years old. The ex|danatton in 
ihlit II? fir'll iiiri'-it »»f the galea W’efe hitilt mitifelv of wnnHl. 
11e ”ie have ti by 4»’eiiy. Mont of tdder remaining 
lirli .gat iiro faind in w itie-^prinet jiarinheH .and nnnttituifUMiH 
dinfraiH I'liev lirr. irio’if in iMvoii, Cornwall, ainl 

Waie*i In oldmi iiiiiro itie hodj Was borne to itH Imrlal hy 
Iriefi4*» «*r inoglibori. and wltrU'e the flitilanreH were great the 
lime o!' wa'i nneiirt..iiin, and the lieh gate, being 

riiofed. aibuded ^dirdiisn^ oii riiiiiy days and a waiiittg jdaee at all 

limr'H 

'fhr' lie* if '» <.»ooie‘n b*riii of flio lirli gilfo is a siiniiti^ alieti eom- 
|io:Hr‘.4 «»! a aifli two gable ends, revered wdth iddher tiles 

*»r fhvfi’b, and 'isipiioiir.d by slrnfig Itnihers, well hnired ti*|pd.lua% 
Fr«n|tiro.^i|y , li*oar.io‘r, I hey" are tniilt of stone, and flow vary 
gread) Hi tlo”' loatHirr of rmifiinei ton. At Ihirry 1 1 arbor is a 
lirh iti fbe foi'iii of n mms, At Tfonthetdi, in West more- 

iiind, ai-* k«di gales in oite «dinrr|iyiird Some of the 

giites loiv*- ell a rid*.'. IS ovr-r ilietn, At Aavisfork there is a Hmiill 
room *.*ii oa* I* iudr* die .having mnilM im tdiree «id<^s and a 

laidr- m In flii'4, as m mano otlier iaises, provision In 

mild*’ S'dlo'f’ 1"^" file disl.nbiii e#tj of ill in# of fur the rest and re. 
iresliimnii oi iumn'ml #ii«nibiit#. Il niiee# eommon evmtiiiu 
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at funerals, especially in Scotland, to hold a feast at the churc 
gate. These feasts sometimes led to great excesses. The custoi 
has been discontinued, but it may afford an explanation of th 
purpose for which the lich-gate rooms were built. 

In some gates lich-stones are found, frequently such stone 
are found without the gate. The lich-stone is used as a rest fc 
the coffin. It is either oblong, with the ends of equal width, c 
in the shape of the ancient coffin, narrower at one end than a 
the other, but without any bend at the shoulder. It stands a 
the centre of the entrance, and has on each side stone seats o 
which the bearers rest while the coffin remains on the ston( 
Yery rarely lich-stones are found at a distance from the churck 
yard, being doubtless intended as rests for the coffin on its wa; 
to burial. It is thought the several beautiful crosses erected b; 
King Edward I. at the points where the body of his queer 
Eleanor, rested on its way from Herdeby, in Lincolnshire, t' 
Westminster were built over the lich-stones on which her coffii 
was placed. 

Life-Boat Saturday. The third Saturday in May is devote( 
under this name to the exploitation of the Life-Saving Servic* 
in many of the inland and other provincial towns of Grea 
Britain. On May 16, 1896, the observance extended for the firs 
time to London, the hall and the gardens of the Imperial Insti 
tute being surrendered for the purpose. Members of the Na 
tional Life-Boat Institution and of the Ambulance Brigades, anc 
other coast-guard institutions, give exhibitions of their prowess 
and there are processions by the guardsmen boys from the train 
ing-ships and by the boys and girls of the orphan asylums sup 
ported by the Life-Boat Institution. The proceeds of the variom 
celebrations all over the kingdom, which in individual cities bavt 
often run up to thousands of pounds, are devoted as far as possi 
ble to making provision for men injured, disabled, or superannu 
ated, and for the widows and orphans of those who die in th€ 
service. 

Lilies of Nola. (It. Gigli di Nolal) The little city of Nola, 
near Kaples, on every June 24 (the feast of its patron, St. Paul- 
inus) is the scene of a curious annual ceremony known by this 
name. Originally these lilies may have been merely pyramids 
of flowers carried in a procession in honor of the saint. To-day 
they are huge turreted structures, eighty or ninety feet high, 
adorned with statues, ornamental friezes, bass-reliefs, and em- 
blems, and built on movable platforms which are borne on the 
shoulders of some twoscore facchini, or porters, who carry 
them through the streets of the town, ^ot only that, but the 
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facchini actually dance the steps of the tarantella in the Square 
of St. Pauliuus around the statue of the saint prior to the start 
of the parade. A fanfara^ or band of trumpeters, snugly en- 
sconced in the first-floor balcony of each lily, sets the proper 
pace. 

These lilies are built at the expense of the eight town guilds, — 
tailors, carpenters, shoemakers, blacksmiths, grocers, butchers, 
bakers, and agriculturists. The ensign or emblem of the par- 
ticular guild is displayed above each : a man’s waistcoat for 
the tailors ; an adze for the carpenters ; a last for the shoe- 
makers; an iron anvil for the smiths; a flask of wine and a 
cheese for the grocers ; a horned ox-head for the butchers ; a loaf 
of bread for the bakers ; a sheaf of wheat for the agriculturists. 
Small boys infest the rigging, and a triumphal female sits in 
state under the central arch. Each lily weighs about three tons 
and costs about three hundred dollars. The filigree ornaments 
are all done in paste and papier-mache. Hence they must be 
done in a hurry, else an accidental shower might melt them 
back into paste. 

But on June 24, if that be a fine day, these Aladdin structures, 
these births of a single night, present a most decorative appear- 
ance. They are borne in solemn procession behind the image of 
the saint, and all IS’ola goes wild with delight. 

Lincoln’s Birthday. Abraham Lincoln was born in Ken- 
tucky on February 12, 1809. He was shot in Washington on 
April 14, and died on the morning of April 15, 1865. Twenty- 
two years after his death (on February 12, 1887) the Eepublican 
Club of New York city gave its initial Lincoln dinner, with 
Benjamin F. Harrison, Chauncey M. Bepew, Frank Hiscock, 
and others among the orators. The Lincoln dinner has ever 
since been celebrated by the club on the recurring anniversary, 
and has proved the parent of many similar commemorations. 
In Illinois, of which State Lincoln was a resident when elected 
to the Presidency, a movement was initiated to make his birth- 
day a legal holiday. In 1892 the legislature acceded to the pop- 
ular wish. In 1896, New York, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Washington followed in the wake of Illinois. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made in the Fifty-Third Congress to have the holi- 
day declared national. 

Lion Sermon. An annual sermon preached on the 16th of 
October in every year at the church of St. Katherine Cree, 
Leadenhall Street, London, in commemoration of the miraculous 
deliverance of Sir John G-ayer, whilom mayor of London. 

Sir John Gayer was a merchant venturer, and accompanied an 
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expedition to the East, when, getting separated from the cara- 
van at night, he found himself confronted by lions, prayed the 
prayer of Daniel for deliverance, and his life was saved. That 
night was the 16th of October, — the date commemorated by this 
annual sermon. Another notable episode in the life of Sir John 
Gayer as lord mayor was his committal to the Tower, with four 
aldermen, for refusing to comply with the demand which Par- 
liament, in 1647, when it no longer represented the nation, made 
upon the Corporation of London for a subsidy for the troops. 
That incarceration probably hastened Sir John’s death. He 
died in the good old faith in which he had lived, and left money 
for the maintenance of the “Lion Sermon,” which records his 
memory and his wonderful deliverance. 

Llechllafar. (Welsh, “Speaking Stone.”) A famous slab of 
marble, described by Giraldus as ten feet in length, six feet in 
breadth, and one foot in thickness, which anciently formed a 
stepping-stone across the little river Alan opposite the west front 
of the cathedral of St. David’s in Wales. Its place is now taken 
by a bridge of rugged stone, built probably in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The stone was regarded with peculiar reverence from the 
circumstance that it occasionally exercised the faculty of speech, 
and it was held unlawful to pollute it by the presence of a dead 
body. Once, in violation of the prohibition, a corpse was carried 
across it. It broke out into indignant remonstrance ,* but the 
exertion was too much for it, and it split in consequence. Merlin 
foretold that on this stone a king of England, returning from 
the conquest of Ireland, was destined to die, wounded by a red- 
handed man, a prediction applied to Henry II. by a woman whose 
petition he had rejected. The king stopped, made an oration to 
the stone, and, according to Giraldus (Itin. Camhr., ii. 1), passed 
over undaunted and scathless, to make his orisons at the shrine 
of St. David. 

The following note of one John Hooker, alias Yowell, on 
Holinshed’s “ Chronicle of Ireland,” p. 25, is interesting : 

“The writer hereof (of vere purpose), in the year 1575, went 
to the aforesaid place to see the said stone, but there was no such 
to be found ; and the place where the said stone was said to be 
is now an arched bridge, under which fleeteth the brook afore- 
said. . . . And for the veritie of the foresaid stone there is no 
certaintie aflSrmed, but a report is remaining amongst the 
common people of such a stone to have been there in times 
past.” 

Loch-mo-Naire. A lake in Strathnavon, Sutherlandshire, 
Scotland, famous for its supposed miraculous healing qualities. 
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I ni, ill mil. iH itm-iia hm m¥.y i^xplanution as to the tnaiinor 
ill HiiK’ii fii*^ nhlmuml its lusuiliar virtueH mul the luuuo 
ttItH-li Hmm. A wotiian had sotiudunv lieconio the non- 

Ml l*rn.‘:lif rn--^fal whieh when nlaeod in water had 

flir jiiHviT o| reiidi^ritii' tilt. Ihiuiti iui infaillhlo cure tor all ‘Md\o 

ill. fovihirli flnnh is iioir," Tiio faino of the wondor-workinK 

|,i,|44i’s HMuii .|ovHd liiriiitti whle. Ah it spread it excited the 
riipidity m| II liitqiihrr *if the ludiddnirini^: elan (»ord<m, wlu> de- 
termined i-‘ H.-nire f ile liiiraeuliiUM eryntalH lor the exclusive use 
td liiiietell and Iiih kut. Pu mukt. sure of his purpose, he feigned 
.^.11, II, hiiwever, as he presented himstdi; the wmmxn 
iliviiied lus mid tlwl, Ihit esfiipe was inipossihle, as she 

ttas ailiaiifinl^yi years mui her pursuer had youth and Hwiftness 
nil Idi sith’ et ratip’r than surnuidtu* luu' tdianu-stones she 
ihrr'W lliinii iiitM the first lake Ui whieli she caune, exelaiinin|ji;, as 
’ '• '' sliiuiie and tleelariniJt waters 

le al ah w|e* ilipjied m them tir lirank of theta, excepting 
isiii-li iia hr! »ii/ed Im fhe nreiirsed tiurdon trilie, 

IliiH tradUiMii, like iitiiiiy a similar one. is evidentlv very iinudt 
tiiius' ri-'i mil than liie wiiiiersf ition eonnecteil with the'take.* hoch- 
liio Nairn is»»f: nmlly rueiin “the Imdt tif shatiie/' hut ‘Mlie 

'wrpoiif's iMi’li, i|.ie WHi'd lor aerpenl . auMitir, being prouoiuuH’d 
e^aefly in liie %%‘ay as ?r-ro-r, “ shamed* 'Phis manifestly 

!»■:» the great ui'r hicolMy^ieHl fart that alfuoHt eva^rywlnuH^ 
llm Hiu'ps-nf. IS rr'pre^eiiied aa thif guiir»lian of waters mipposetl 
fti |i>r'i4e-i'i tfiiraUre vsrtm^s. It is id^m the recognise, tsl etui*lent of 
.Iv^iiil.ipOvM, the god *»f the heidiiig iiH , wlio hitnmdf Hometimes 

ilptse'ilS'd III t,|pi Ilf 11 SkU'peni. 

L.vrii m-> Nairn trir-i} t.i fat v initial regtdarly <in the first Momlay 
i l lid Si\ !*-. . *»f *-a*'h sr.a.sMn nf the year, hut espeeially dttring May 
itiel Aiuoi':i!, whnii eoimids-red the most favoralde months, 

Tleee*- wliM weifit III Mrdsir Im he liinsl had to he there before mitl 
|||..dli V\ leOi I hr’. le»Mr eU lavelve lirrivtsl, the \'oi<H»S that till 
tliiUi h*iid III ctuiversiii i*ui herame at onee sileiteed, lUid the 

rereiie'iuee he-gaii Ilio r amlidiiteti fi#r healing" - tln» parulytle 
and fhn halt,, tile lo-rvoiis and the insaije- Jmd first to gt», sum. 
\%vw, tlirie*'. r*»nii4 a w»dl wlimh ^|irmgs tip in a small l»elt of sand 
itraf. fi'iifcerfi tlir; i4.uiii e.iid eg' the hike. Hiid to drink a eopioUH 
di'riiigh* '-»f tf/s eh-iir, water. After this pretiinirmry ritis 

it, was fnrllo-'r ors-vn-rary I hat they should strip iiml he led out 
haekward lakie, I'hey liad llieii to he dippeil thret. 

to diH'd* .’I’Oss*’ Mf tJiii water, to throw- hehtnd them a silver 
les a lie-iok **itr.rii4g to ihr. npirif of the loch, iiud to be away 
from thri l>r-.i*»r,. the hmik of day it not ttnfVeipnmtIy 

iiapp*m*id t|i:4t a. tliif* puff of the iih.servanee was being 
©naided lerv |nlUilai slglils were W'ilUes,sed. 

m 
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A writing in Aligns!, 1*^11, tlu' fallowing mid 

jiirtiirt' tif wliiil in^ hiuv uii tliat offiiHiiiii : AIhhiI fwtdvt' siri|i|m| 
liiiil wiillui:! iitli^ llii^ lufht ptnioriiiiiig tiunr hIiIiii ioiis thrw tiiiii^ii. 
TIiiw wiiii lint litik' til at'f t»ir tlu'iiistd%*i*s wrrt' ii-’^sistiHt, 

HiiiiH* ill' fiit'iii iH'iiig Ind wiitiiigiy, iiiid ntlinrs by tor flu^n^ 

wrri' nf I'sifli kiiifl Chit» Viniiig wniiiiiii, siritily giiiirdtHt, 
m'liH iiti nlijw^t Ilf gmit |4ty. nivi^l in ii liistivs^tnl tiuiiiinT, 
ivjiniifiiig rtdigiinis jihriist^s, sunin «»f wtiicdi wnm vnry 
mill pat}n*!i«’. Hlu* |iriiytHl lti»r giianliaiis iiiit f«i iiiinirr^t» hrr, 
miyiiig tliiil If- was nut a rniiiitiiuiltni nmiHinii, niid asktiig if flnw 
t‘i»iiitl riitl liiiH riglittH»iisiinHs nr liulhfiiliimH, nr if f liny min’- 
fiiirr llin Innli mitt Its virtiins tn t\w riglif arin nf I'lirist. Tlirsn 
iltlnriiiirnH wnrr viitiiigh tn iiinv-r tiny jirrsiin liniiriiiii linnn," 

Loggafi in* Logging Stone, Ttir iwihI i»f ilm mrk. 

iiig siiitirs ill i»r*.*af IlnUihi. It i-h sliinihHl nii i% j*riiiii^itlii nf 
gnifiilr liinir Laiid’s Kml, in <.\triiwiill, Tim is jmisrd njinii 

II jiyrmiiid «»f rtn'k, v\H*y lu^ir tlir wlgr nf lim j»rrrt|*ii'i.\ dnwii 
wdiirli it swfiis In tlu’iaifrii, rvniW ilisliinl. In fiitl- -A v»n*y 
fnn.*r, nr mnat ii slmiig iviiut, wilt |iiit ihin Hlntm, tltMtigii noisi 
jiiilrd lit upwiinl nf nigbiy Inns, infn a minfr *»f vilnii- 

linn, ivliii’li 1 ,’tiiiliiiiirs fi»r sniim nunntfi^. Vnt if is m 

flm flint tlir sfulm tins lf»Hf, nt ifs r-lnsfinty 

uf V'iliniti*ni siiirn |s*'2l In |}iiit ymir if in -siad fbiO a rrriain 
li*nilinifint III ihn rtiynl imvy «s»iiiiiiaiitliiig n rufinr «!at i*»ih’=I mII' 
till' siiiitii tsiiisf, nf I Vtrnwull wii'H 1*4*1 nf nn aimmiit |»rnv*'iT Ibni 
im laiiiiiiii jiiiwnr sliiiiitil rvrr siit'is’rd in *»vrrtiiriiing tl**- 

wtniir, 111 a yntillifni sjuirit t»f hraviidn In' 4rf nriiun***! fafnly 

iIh' .HSiyiiig. Willi tlm aid uf n fndy t*f jnrkrd nst^i Ih-h 

ti'iwv. III? siMS'riidrit in *lis|iiilg$lig fhn slMiir, bill il lurLih 

ill n rrnvif‘«' ill fim rirnks iiniiH'diutidy bs'lMW Ibr yvriiniidii.1 
rni'k ii|4 wtlirli il liud binm blllllllt'inf lind nti WiM siiVfcnt Innii fall 
tntj f-luwit till' siirnr |irrri|4«'n ililn tli-i'* si'll, 

‘flir innvs *if till' niitriii'i'’ wiis snnii ibrniitdiMUl 

lln'* tlinf riii , niid nil tSirnwii.ll Idm iiMligini 

linn nf fill' I'Miintry wnis arntssi'd A tifitimirins wlm !»«' 

linVrd ftm !i»tif'giui sUhh’’ Im liiivn bi'rii baiaina'd b) ftn' 
jdiilitsMidn'rs w|*H lift'ld llinl It wii.s jtrttflnrrsl by an *‘f''*-rjiti's»-iiy 

Ilf liiiiiinil lUrumthm, igininnit jini.i{4«‘‘ wlni niiml abM>ni 

finiiils nr iiiiiisral f*trumthim, but wlm lilird !*♦ rlnub n|i and mrk 
lilt' W'lir'IinVi'r lliry pm-mnl Iiriir it, fnhr-^n ni ta hn 

ln*'d by sliPiiviiiy^ ib iiinkin'|»i^rs in flip nrigbbMrln»Md, i.** wlix'in at 
lirumdii I'tisfiiiiinrs by liiiiptri^tls, liinrrsts * 4 ' wlm 
Wr|v Mii tlirn* way In sm* If, nil Jniiird iii nnr^ isrr^ri’iM :iis.*5.r *4’ 
♦’irrmf iMii I b*.» M\ r’rtlir**wpr nf till' A IhII 

ill" llm iilfiiir wiis iMiwviirtiiHl Up tlw Adiiiiri-ilt . and AdinirmU^ 
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m tt'4 viip.r.niMly fur thr jndUif iulvaintnsir. ami moroifully wiaiivtl 

tiil' 

111 *. hv4iivmml wii.H olllriiilly intlirmefl (hut liin cHimminHiou wan 
III tiaii!‘:r'r iiiiii'VH In. tiji ihn Hiotu^ n*^n\n In itn |)ropor 

jihirr Tlir* «ia!friiil^4 jnr thin aclui'Vimimit were 

pflV'i-r-ii If liiiii itu^ diinkyardM, but liu wan Usil to bin 

tovii n'Hf ttr**!"* If «l4.fni.y tin’ of oinploytuii^ wtu'kmon to 

|irl|i liirs? lU'ii'if l»y tbiH fiiiin awiikiuiini toa propor hoiiho of the 
tiiiHi’liirf io’ iloiio, uiMl to a iMlonibly Hivuiv^ eouvictiou of 
tlif. di-^iu:t4-rn\4v p»»Hiiioii III ttiiit'h lio \vm pliit‘iMl\vith the *\diui« 
niliy, iif biiiiHtlf vii^nrnit-iiy to tho tank of ropairiiyuf 

liiH ianll "dnosf |io:yi04 wt^ro pliiiiiiHl about tho IiO|iti«:uii Htouo, 
t'loiiiiH wiTr- piksHod r**iiiid If, pulloy^i woro uiul oapHtauH 

iiuiiioi'd Atl^u" a *4 ltni*d work iiiid bravr pori4ovoraiu‘o ou 

ill*, port ft' mo’i-y imo oiopiMynl iii llio btiot% tho vavk \vm puiliH.! 
bio’k liitf ii.n pfHiiiMti, but. not iuto itH fiirtuor portVotiuii 

nf lHi!oio.'f’ , it Ihi= 4 ii*f. or liifvorl .^iiioo m frooly an it movod kdbro. 

Lciii|f€haiiip'*4. iiiiiitiiil raviilnido of IliriHiatm to tiou|^- 

i‘ioifn|'r. 'n tio-' ll.oilMiouy iiroHo during t ho nd^u of lamin 

\ \ I iV-Min a M'Mi w 'lrodi *■^1111111 »nidio»l lioboH woro in tho habit 
m|' »oj If....'! |■‘rld.4\ if tbf ho urtobaiiip.H nunuory% whoi’o 

tin- . ri f*. I5i Siif- rliilpfl, rofidlU'to*! by hldii'H HO- 

iriii-d f-r ti-nr ’.fir*-’* and mrofuliy fnutiod, wn.'*^ otit' of 

uimniijd H*' * j ;i'' t ’ ? o f . lU d*'':;.^r»n..n ibi^ i*r4iu|'ht tiiidr 

Ins lid-5 , flout f Ito rourt oaiuo ; thou 

ilir- I'i''? ‘f if.'f- .n'-i I. aiio’ .‘4?* larif#'* that ?4pi.*t‘iHl ohiiral Horvioos 
ttrr*. If-i 1 .*'5 ^ b.'- ''^iaiiirdiiy ft Ibdy Woi’k.ou Ku^inr Htiutiay, 
;iiid f!i ?b>-- uidtl at froi^ut* tho oavnloiuio 

til 5 \'>r- A ) Oarlv bur IkiolhH WiU'O orootod, 

?4?r>4.yu.t iUid datifoo' dM,|/fi f’MUin'*’|-^Hf»’d , iu-'di’iul of rt* 

! lO'isi !i ..f Oil of'diiU X--I V alttu* I bo ’^orvior*, fho faHhtou untHO 

Ml' Ufppjuy t.. bin.'i* iiritirallv lu tio’ opou air tho 

In. > » If ii tbo I iir,Uli»U''y Vliui:Hhod, but tliO Tauig’ 

i'ji.;OOp'i t:UI.- r. -lit Uitt. d. iU.'-d I* llflimho-H |l» tlitHdaV, U“ bUlKor H?*k 

a iUid jn>-no-*i. bill ii ihroo diivf drivo fn fbo 

|Imi: 4 do i if u-r ’■..yM.r.y oi w'liirb ibo isow :npnu|Jt faHhii*u*4 aro wtiri* 
|*ir J Ii'*-- lit U, iiu-i Js.vrri b'5W.H pioi.w*iwd of a biirotlolio luui 

„:0':S 1 i-ioUil 

loUTli*, Holy Ituiuir ill’, fjt, Xiiif-i f'luu 4i /o-»rrbr) A 

|:,; J‘i ' ■ O-IOir, |vpi|t»'4 t^r' fb*'' Vi-ritllldo h<004O 

%vl}’>-rfiii \ o h\y4 in \a*uu'4-fb. wbirb ih i»i»w pro 

-fi'-M'fl If* ’If" * h.‘A\ d- .bi, .,ojta < Hi bMiriii, itour Aiiotuia. 
fhil', fiiv . nuf- b d.nr.ll a -bi-autilnl Into poiulod buikhu^, 
i'li*> diioia r'A:-.-.!, -, 1 ’ioa i» ^tnod'i iiiob'i" tho ooidtiil ibuito, in birty- 
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tUiir twt twtniiy -iiiiH' iii»t aipl thirty hii^li . 

it h ill iiiurl'»lt\ willi I’uliiiiiiiM, and and jiaiH'U 

wln'rwm SiitiHiniim has sniiljiiiirnl tV*siii flit-* iih' iln.^ 

Viri^iu. llin iiift'i’inr is ilisjuiHt^d as h tdiujitd, uiid di-'*j»!ay^ iIn* 
iiiiisiiiiry uf liu' orii^tiial At tlu^ %^i%Mvrn l*•ild *»i 

tlin C'lisii sliiiids lilt iillar, niitl hidiiini tin* altar is n iiiidii^ ni 
Htiriiiifig an inmi^iMd* tlin Virgin liiitl t‘idid. \vtd«'li is ’^aid Ih 
tnHai riirvi'd by St. Liikn nut tif idivi' wi»«*d. It is hmw 
wdlii iii^n iiiid Hiiitikin FriHictii.H rrinvns nf j,^idd iirr ♦>ii iaH'li ln:md, 
mid till' Madtiiiiia is i'tivt'rrd tVinii timid l*» hnii witli u tdara' 
tliiimntids iiiiti jnwidry. 

AiH'iirdiiti' In k»gt'ii«h it was tlin Kiii|irr.ss Iltdriiii wlnMlHriivt^r«'*.| 
till' Saiitii C’liHii, ns widt ns thn iriir rru.%s i nta' lAmss, Nviu»^Ti**>i 
iir Tiiiri, nit iinr fniiitniH jiilijrlitiiii^n in 111*'* Ihilr.*i 

Ittin. Slin idriitillml llin linusn lit Ndi4iir»'fli j'lirtly by its tiiirrtnv - 
iiws iiiiti iiitnii£rn ii|i|HiiiitirtinitH, Inil r|ii«dly liy ii rrrtiiifi litdy 
lifiiiti I lint It iiis|iirntL 8lin nausnd ii liiisilit'ii lu htyli Mvm* it, 
wltlrli was vIsiitHl iiud ri'vnriHl by rmiitl.lnss tlMHisainh, iiiitii 
ill tlin final t*r thilrslinn l.»y fbn 

Ttir Iltily iintlsr, ittiwtW'4'1% was iiiif liliuWiHt to j*i*-ri:Hh with ii-h 
niicdosiii^^ mliHiir. iHiritiit tlin mi^ht of tbo Itifh of Mm, !;!!»!. it: 
wiw iidriif*ii!oii.Hty i4iw*%'rtH| frutn its tiiiindiit iohh atiil borin' ilir*»i 4 fh 
tlii' iiir by aii,|.tids to tho hill td‘ m lllyriii. Itto'o im 
iliviiir origin was iiiiiinsliatoiy rrroi^nii#^od i I'i by Iailo'''-j 
Hriiljitum «»f tlio Vir|.^iii iintl C'liild, i’Ji by an itlfiir at nlindi Sr 
iVfrr hat! Maid iiiiiss. (Ill by viirioiH rfdios of rho ijoly Fmioiv 
mid *»f iii4»ro rrmit jdnty, i'l» hv tlio sano' dis'inl lhaf 

liilii roiiviiifoii ills' rhiiprs'SH ffidoiiii, imd ^ fm by lh«' fa*'l ?hai, 
iiiisujijioriril by iitiv foiindaf bin, if Mfill sio^d himi and b-sod on 
tllirviii |(r*»iiiid. 'Idir idniitify id' tlio foiii'Hi.*! finaliv 

Itshrtl by II roiiifiiissioii wldrh wootf to Fiib'sliiio and foiind f.v 

niriditl iitmisiimiioiits Ihitt iho iiris.pitiil fotinda? ions talln'»l » 
iirtly With fdio ifiiiiriisioiH of f.|io at '‘T»*rHiiiio. 

It is flint dVrsiitto iitd.rarird n hir^oi 4,»f 

w*lio wriv Koiii’roiH W'ifli lliidr of|Vriii„t|f4 and lavi'^ti with tia-ir 

ikivolions, Ynl iiflnr ihrist ymirs f.|io Vir^fin *hh,oii'4 i*» havo tpso.t ^ 

dissiiliHth»tl. till till' liiitht of thn Idlb of’ ttn»’oiiibnr, l’«db llrr- 

iiliKrls iioiiiii loiik tiji llndr |irrrioii*4 biirdr-n. atnl drp’*sit.i>^d $r m a 
wotid lioi far from tlir jtivsriil ’Th*^ wofabwa and Voriti 

ratioiiH *»f l.Vt*siit|fi %Vor«’ ia'|iriif.i.'d. lint iIhh «oio %% 1 %’^ **■% *‘-ii iitor-.- 
idio-wii I Inin till' lust. Tlio Wa.niltli nf tfni pil'i-froos iillni*-fod 
bni's, who inilrdrri'fl unit jiillnipnl w-'illt itii|aistii% niid^'T tlo' fO'o 
Hliinlii'Ws of llii' wood. A tliird fiiira*’olMii-'. tran-d;dioti cf, 
iiiili' faiilirr iidiiipf iiiiifto on II inoridta* in AiiLomt, |;y»a_ r^'-aid»‘d 
ill II flr^iidiy finid |irlw‘r*m IWii brollirrs, jofn* »,a>i'nr-r--? of fhv 1*010 
iiiitl lln? siirrod Indiiif in of drtilrn*.so»i. 
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win w l.nuth tiiiio Nujit-niiiturally borno in 
Jiir ai^l Uuallv jauuU-.l tii tiu' mbldb of n {mblic nm.i beloumn.' 

)!u. . ..I.uuun,. ..! Ui.ruimti, . riHludg dmvn iu itn aa 

x.’r.- i Hi l.al, u fi iiniti I'firkly IuihIi by tlu> roailKido 

,111.! i-..v. i np; ..v.r u.iii.. u. uru u Hiinil aholl, and a driod 

,„ii Alni..-.i nuiiu-.luii.dy 111 .' HiDlu.riticH liUHt.-ncd (.» Hurrouud 
[hr H...\ I i". II ... Uiih a brn k VV!U! tbr purpuHoa i.f aupi.url, inaa- 
a. i! iH. biu i!u> ancml walls w..uld novor 

adh. n til. lu’iv ..11. a, ami brnko uMtnd.'i’ st. far that a littlo 
rliild .-.‘•iM wiih u l!i;ht iu his hand, tu hIiow tho 

j„.,.p!i-, uh.ii ii. ■ •'•‘•arv, !h«* ti'itth .<!' this srparuliiin. A tiurnhor 
„f ... K. n- . ivi-t.-ii th,. hi.usr, la wliU-h tho 

pih'rna. nn lit f.- .li. li. nd Ir.uH ibr wruilu'r, and abtivo thoHo 
will, h ■„.n',.d us a l»ds;iii!r to thy priosts 
ttrr« iiitiii ii' 1 !»■ !h»' Ib-un' 111 lb,. ciiitj-H). of tinio tho I’liurch 
tthi'h til.. Ibdy 11. .u... tuidor its doiuo was orooU'd. I 

|| M... n. . ( • i. u.’ lir.oin ;d>..ui tho your ! (tkS bv Pupo 

fu'i! II . iii. i «;k-> ^'l■.u!ly iiddod li. uiol hoaulitioil by ('lomoiit I 

\ 11 1*““' t '. 'S.' ! 'bo oH.iniiito ..otlilor to tho Ilottso itsolf, i 

lllttiia b I'.l iM. 0 . 1 '. '»;lo ...VlOn Ht„l i.li„.r fullUlllS Uftists \VO|u! I 

j •‘ti:’.' 1 iibifu itll ^riirir kiuu’H hiivtii 


I 1" fitEif niirrmiiMlH IhsIv Tlu'tr 

' 1 ili' 'i I ‘I'iJ'i; a J »t thtf*'- ttllll ’Hh’ HHitttHof* 

fjjr I IjSU I i--' 1, fitr |i» lUul f I*^*****!, lutV<^ hl'Clt 

I'lln-- l;^4lr. s Irll thtnl* tho 

rsvii ir* i ? .M ■! v:“44 -1^4 niMiioH. until n IrunHury 

,4 ,u.- %vhu“!i, iu 17*17 

ttiis'ii I .’■•■'.T'- .j i'«. u*'j-5 \ii|tMh-MU lulhiiH’*! tlu’ >ihriiu% 

iiiib5 III 'uriUJj Im u |*r*»|HuU.iuim, Ijmui 

|M. ;i.m 4 tis.- ' .I't'... ■! '.t, fji-. li r..!a^uu t ’»r4innl Autuu 

thiUi II »itiiuirr uf ^ ia4lif»u iluHiirH. 4‘hu 
f'l’.iii li itn liltui' |»iiin'0 ot’ UlUHilin, 

111 r.u'i*- li. u'*- *' ■>. i.'' I »li> mT f hi' idutiro t’ity iif tituvUi, 

||li|.:lf i"' ''■?!? '^■4 'itr » Sm fill'. Mhlltilt 

t'l’'?-*-* ^ Hm'. !*-!t2V||i ut Ih*' f rillOllllf Ulf} of thu 

ll'-'.H il I*..' I lit, Mil I u-i-i'Uihrr !<t. t’rbnti 

VIII i' '‘t4r. I Uiv: f th).^ rhui'i'hrH i*t thi' Iit4i|hhtfrin|^ 

h > I*, i ! I \|| U|*|»S’m%»^ 4 H -^lirriill llUh'o tut’ thtf 

nit?* i! |#i’p i},r 4 jsi l«i!| |lriir. 4 t»'i XIII I* \ ihiM’olu- 
hi tt*'*"". iN-i'i -.1 4.M* I "litirr-li IH U UKU'^t ni, 

b'*« * 'iS ‘bAvr.--| iiihh*‘h wilfi Ihumt riut- 

fin*. . 1 ' ’ ^ M .iti% lli**' fulhiWi tuifjoi? on 

r* ' M I .■ 3 1.. ilsi’, till? Tf iifiwlfitioti of 

Ihi. 1 1 ■■ .-I ’Ai--: .! il ;U ;i »'!’ tM»4, to ulitrh t|ii« Wol*4 WIlH 

i!tr Ai »i ■aI 
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CURIOSITIES OF 


Louis, St. (Lat. Ludovicus; It. Luigi.') His festival is 
celebrated on the day of bis death, August 25. 

St. Louis was born at Poissy in 1215, and was the son of Louis 
YIII. and Blanche of Castile. He succeeded his father as King 
of France in 1226. In 1247 he was taken very ill, and made a 
vow that if he recovered he would go to the Holy Land. He 
sailed for Egypt with an army of fifty thousand men. After 
many disasters, he was made prisoner, but was finally ransomed, 
and returned to France. In 1270 he embarked on another cru- 
sade, but fell a victim to the plague at Tunis, and died on Au- 
gust. 25, 1270. Some of his relics were taken to Palermo, and 
the remainder were laid in the church of St. Denis at Paris. 
These were mostly destroyed during the Eevolution. A jaw-bone 
and one of the saint’s shirts are exhibited at Kotre-Dame. His 
attributes in art are a crown of thorns, his kingly crown, and 
his sword. St. Louis was canonized by Boniface YIII. in 1297. 

Lourdes, Our Lady of. (Fr. Notre-Dame de Lourdes.) A 
cave or grotto in Lourdes, a village in the south of France, 
which is now the most famous Catholic shrine in all Christen- 
dom. Its fame dates from the year 1858, when the Yirgin 
Mary is said to have appeared in this grotto to a young girl 
named Bernadette Soubirous. At that time Lourdes was a sim- 
ple mountain town, proud of a castle rich in historical memo- 
ries, and rejoicing in its fertilizing river Gave and its mountains, 
which, courtesying aside, allow it to peep up the lovely Pyre- 
nean valley. The world forgetting, it had been forgotten by the 
world. Now everything is changed The streets are thronged 
with strangers from all parts of the world. At the great annual 
pilgrimage which occurs in September during the octave of the 
Feast of the Kativity of the Yirgin as many as forty thousand 
people pour in on railway-cars, in carts and wagons, and even 
on foot. Hotels, shops, and booths are everywhere. A mag- 
nificent basilica dedicated to Our Lady of Lourdes has risen 
over the holy grotto. The sleepy little town has opened its eyes 
to a new and wonderful life. 

And a girl of fourteen wrought this marvellous transforma- 
tion! 

Bernadette Soubirous was a peasant, a native of the place, 
ignorant, pious, and by all accounts utterly guileless and simple- 
minded. Though too weakly to attend school, she was not in 
bad health. She was so attached to her beads that her play- 
fellows used to say, “ She is no good save to say her rosaries” 
(Celle-la n’est bonne que pour dire ses chapelets”). 

Kow, just outside of the city there was a cave or grotto, called 
La Grotte de Massabielle , — massabielle meaning, in the patois 
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0f tii0 rrniiiln% ^ ri.ic‘k?4,'*~i4ituiitiHl in an unfVcquetitod 
briility tin.' tlii^ ihivts mm auitiug many nimilar for- 

It lui|i|H'iir-l iluii i'm tiH' lith tiny nf February, 1858, little 
}|t^rii:i4»’i i«\ wiili lii'r >iiHi*‘r aial uiiutlu^rgirl fame hitlu'r toguthcr 
i«»r biU'iiiii'i.c. twu t'»iin|vuiuoiiH had priHanknl her a fow’ 

ai^i bad j*4irtly lilbd tlitbr aproiiH with Htieka gathoml 
iti*’ whrii, ithiJaniig Inmkwainl, they naw Bernadotto 

m lif'T kiiff -i iii till** aUilut.li* ef prayer, with her gaze fixed in- 
friiflv ii|«*n flit* i4' the ravi\ 

Wiiat iuitl liap|Hun''d wa:H Wtiile her (‘tnupanuma wore 

lit ii'urk ‘4i*^ had iiinird a Huund HHiif a Huddtm gimt uf wind. Bhc 
laid htiikM ai'Miiiid All w-a:*4 The }Hi|darH aud Imshea on 

f.lpi 1 4’ the nv.^r were lunlimdeHH. Buiviy, nhe thought, 

had iiirtiiihiui. lUil oiiee again the mituul artise, hnidor 
11 , nt', and tiiiiiu-4 ill ably j»riHa’.*n|iiig tVinii the nave. Tnridug her 
head again ^nn-uh . her nlarlbd eufontitotvd a vimoti that 
Ill'll. le h*e.r treinide Hi all tver liiiilw ami fall half awoouing to her 


w.itn.m e-f’ -oiriiaHiiyg beauty at the entrunee of the 

vr 'airi-'ain l»'d bv an aiiretde uf iuellahlo hrightnenH, not like 
lilndiU hn* ratie'-r -hk*^ a bundle of ray^^^, wiftoned by a gentle 
td,-. H'r^"U''gin! V attrinied the ga/.e, and on whitdi the 

1 V i \Mih if 'siiith' deiigli'l, 

|l,-j'n.eh' ’ t U ■:»' I !>< fuak.»* tin' ■■^igu of the ertiH?4, hut failed. 

j s ;, .1 i iijid'' i ...i 'uu;b-. grat'UHi^i kindline’^^w, and, with a ndld 
■ iUir**' ina-b- th^' pa’i'H'H hernelf ddieu the ellihl wau 

I., .i.v;':.--, iU.d iM nhr WH'i iifteriiig the final worda 

' Ib^" Ibid MiUi, ^ ru»m dl*Ulppeared 

» V!;, , . ..HI nan i O'.. "i had iiMfhutgof the uppuritimi. dhiH 
l in t'Uung flo'iu .She kept her owui eoutmeh 

•ji|j feturned the ra^ «’ lie\t dav, Not 

i'll ^diH iii*-iiteuied her rea'ifum b»r wi.4dtig to 
If,,, i , 1 % r, .:•! 'h.* .M Agaui the ludv appeared. 

InH. H .4 Ire'e- -a „.vi U..-'. ‘oklv ' >n*'’ W'Ijm I'tadd ni-e t he appurtl ioii. 

.0.0. ^ vio jMUhing, fhe\ alT’rwiird’^ te^ti- 

I r,i-. ;u^d ligui'e bk-.fioiH’ 'Huddenly Iratm* 

I . 1 ' jn,'"'*' I t<*'r belMi’o the- gr*uto, anti ati* 

1 ,|/. ii’i!- i .M.urlviH that ^iek-iiiiid alneeu uiperhumiin. 

4.;,.^ H ;•* .-ii 'U'^k,.*., aduHg llernitdetie itiretuni to 

, ,|H. ! '1- n ■’ -O; H I- -Un*. r. 4l%% -'i 

I , l: l.-fO,-, dio ».e4;.d lUlfeU eoUMllt Itef 

1 "^,,^ ;,.|, . *■ ..» '•ai.a- -Ai- had -ieeli aild lieaid ^preatl 

.. O' ' .-H,-' ' ..' ■, .|o|r. V thrMiinh tle^ esiy 10*4 ^'UirreUHtling 

1 o , , . _.. ^ ,1,,.. T ■ om -a h.i»'h t h*'^ ehild aflerwardo made 

, || 4, ;i.:- t .o-.vn. d i-:% or=ea*hMf eurem-* '^pei't at 


•HJiiihglih bni rati 
nh ad * , W' I i I * h j ?. 1 ► 
eV*' i i 4.1 


llie . ) ^ 
|.»r' il.lir**' 
ill4e f- 
el” I lo- 
ll er 

■Mlik*' !■'' 

With t 
Im th. t 
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CUMItmTIES (W 


Tiii^ time liad come when iiiiiiiifc?^lati«iiv^ were tu rea* 1** 

their idiiiiiix. It was the teast of the Aimiiiiriiitieii* the dny 
wluMi the (habriel had iH'iiiiriiii!itt'iite«l her destiny in thV 

V'lrgiii Mary. The tillage jirienf, HrejiUriil ami Hri»riitiih had 
asktHi Beniaikdte In exat‘t a nign ftanii the Mpni 

%rltere she ii{i|iears/* lie suit!, there grows n wild nm‘ hti-Hh, ^IVil 
her fti cause the ruses fci IdtMUti at as if it w'»*re sjaing. If 

htdhre your eyes and tlieeyi^s uf all presefil that jU'udigy t»eetirs, 
V«u Jiiiiy pruitilse her, tui iiiy purl* ilial a liiiiHisiiine i hapel sliiill 
lie liuilt iui the sjiui.” 

Thiiiisiiiitts of jitHiple, %¥lin hud jMiiiretl in fnmt the tirighhuring 
villages, iit‘t*i.iiii|iaiiiiHl lleriiatletle Iti the euViU'Mi, itf rHur^i, they 
miw iit»ltiiiig. i\i their eyes tin.' eniiseeriitiHi euve wiis hut a eeiu 
liimi eiivtU’it, the holy iitelie wliereiii the vishiti |||♦j*e|lrlHl uiiiy a 
|iiliili. ivy grown ruek, thie t lung, iuiw^eVer, they »lid see, anrl 
lltiit wiiH file little iiiaiiieil su lust in erstasy iit whiit she sii%r 
that slie muiietl nut to feet the thinie of a huriung ejuidle 
Wliert she rtise she repent eti the words she hat! Itnird tr*m% itie 
visHiii, wldidi were, in hritd’ tiuit the Virgm wished the prujde t#i 
he liiippy, aipl hade tluu!i eat the lierh tU" lliaf plaee and wiedi in 
the %viiler. When !leriiiuhd-le had hesuughi htu' fur her name, 
she luiit answered,** I amthe liiiiiiiieiiliiie i**ineepfiuM '' Sliiught 
way water fliui'etl frurii the eiaa\ and, alihuiigh thi’-^ w'uh ti»d 
sign which the inereduluus priest liinl tuld theehdd lu re*|uire m 
the eeiidifiun of Ids belief,, it h tlie wafer ami the wurdn fhaf 
have fiiiide the laiiirdes uf toahpv. 

IhtI liUurtteH wi.i4 nut iiuide wit hunt euteddurahle iJppiuiiiun, 
titifh tViiui the eerlesi,asih*iil iiti*l fruni ftie r'i%u| aiifliutriiirs \t 
they «lid at! they ismld t*i eheek piAputiir iiuuuh-siaf luns, 
Ihariiig that HUperstitHiiis .eKcesses might faliil lu the iuiere^d.s 
of religitui, iiH well ns diingeriniH In the jitihhe jieare- The pre 
fetd, Ilf |Miliee, regarding llernadrite ns im^inne, ordered he-r lu 
he eunfliieil in ii nitnlltun.He ; this, huwiWfU*, w-as m-uided hy her 
friettilH, who placed her under cunvr-nttial gnardiauHlup, The 
grtillu was eiicluseil with n strung plllisiide ri*|iee'idlit,g the .spring, 
ami peuple were w'lirmal aw'ay l»y a tiutire iu eMfumit nu fnvi* 
fiiisH, \ufive ulf'erin.gs, aticli iw hutnpnds of nafurid ur artiiimil 
flowers, piecesuf iiiuney iif nil miHM liml in gmit i|uantitJes, and 
wax t.aperi4, %%‘rrn reiiiuved. 

Fiiiiilly the ninry uf the iiiiriieiituiw ii|,«j,earitiuiH rr-ip hrd the 
enrs uf Niipuletm III,, wTiu fuiilmdtli sent an itu I'lerial *»rd»‘r re 
wltififig Ileriilldellii f4f lilierlV lllid curillliaiiding the prelnd tua|lu%% 
free aere*«s In file grullu, iliid mil fu # it I met, the people in the 
imiliilesliit iiiii-H Ilf their religiriiw tmih 

Hiiiee tliaf. lime iiiaidfestiiisutis liii%-e gufir. on mrre.a.sing. and 
tiiiil ill mmi siilistaiilJiiI turnw, i% liiiiiihnuiie new hridge h^iid*! 
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ih.i .<1 th.< Hi,' stirrouiKiinfi hillRsiro crowned 

or.i.'tt.'.! with l.iuidtii.t ., . l.-i u-u! and lay. of all (limenHioim,— 
cotiv.-nlH, .-ah arica, criiast'a, chaiiols, HlunnoH. 

A ha-ili. a .<(• h.'wit sti.n,. cruwnH tin- hill above the .tfrotto. 

il.*iir:i!li fhr *-!Hiri'!i H ynvhniH vijist, luuiwu UH the (liapol 

4vnt i4' hhviim., and hmuj; with ruhy-eoloml 
Iiumette LounleHto pray tor 


tif f li»' . I'rii 

‘PitM irirll 

111! hilt fiilt ’4 Willi htiriiiii 

tlir-V hiiril « 5 Ut 

.in ti 


Hiiuill aiitl i’liolii.HinI with an iron palmadt^ is 
^)n iron Htatuin, ronevved hh 


■itivofo the natural nioho in whhdi the vmion 

tif tio’ Viriuii iip|te,ar*n| i,i lloniiidette |h nhove and to the ri^ht. 
Ill if In-vu ii HtniiiiMir the Vir^dn m Bernadette tle- 

m'iiWd nvor iiH lieiid the wonlH ! am the Immaeulnte 

tiiiH atul a|.caiu in a i^reat inaKH at 

the lo'i || 1 |||,|„^ the iiiijilenienfM of illnenH whi(*h have 

fieeii 4iM*ar>le4 hv tin’ peoph’ wh** have been iniraeulouHly ennui 
Ilf til*” are flvo llioiHaml erulebeH; there an' iron 

fr;iiiie-» f»»f ! IsniltH , there are paiiM of invalhlH ehairs ; 

flirre ar*-' frunr i S-oiie *4' llieiii are iowv% others Htnoked hv 
lii»i -*r l»% I lie weather idve mutt^ teutiniotiy of the 

Vir;’;io‘'i !?* piltO'iiji'^ Mf yenru |.^one h\\ 

II}..'. HToa«leff.i kindt itli the" I Uh of FehruarVi 

t » ’uaiLe l t-v a 'dah wil.li diie tineriptitut, aial h therefore 


II I'l,*. pl'iU a" !>*!s 

la fha^ •i| 0 ‘aij 4 h*. ‘-erMe.nly oui nf the mek lio hu)|^er 

ireki' i i'4 , t**r the ofrat runh of pilgriniH and 

tlo- -M’ .nssp *vviloiit \ »»i i-i'nf mining their impatience and 
pnihiip a ^ nrl* np-oi !lo-ir rapture, wliH’h led tlnuii into HU<-h 
‘ > '.es t v«i ’4 lieadloni-( into the watern, 

yriii-i a/’»* piaoufne arraut-temenf..** itnptmHihle. The 

!r*''5u t.lo'’ rc'S'rnrd m a reHcrvotr coven.ui 

aitt» ■‘*#‘■*'1 plat*', a?^'i. thrMindi |toilMrat«’d hok'u in the cover- 
iifs.pi fiiu. f.hr'i |.<.4.ci- .iio '1 iloon .f I'oiu thi'i I'eucr^'tor the water 
iH rai 5 f'-- 1 Hi '•.<■• 11 *:.. iliHti vard^'i 0* the left, where a H(’on' 

o|‘ fv|-;i,p -i :ir*- ronioi.p rci^h* aifd dati Here the pil^rimu flritik, 
■jUid h%^..r. Ho'.ir Vr fo'efeeehi Throurdi of her cotnlnitH, 

iUel p"’iiiii|»-i !r...io ,,|r.rfh.ea mI ihr '’ijuiptitn- and the laving 
fL* V I' M Im the hitilee wdiiidi are .uituateil 

iwr?e*i ^ .ard'i l.u^h.-i *•» th*': 

fa-' la'Ivf ie.pr p-rlv > iuU-d p-i v'lirr.i, are .entail private <*ahi* 
'-of f i'. vv* ! A I'.j.n f■.»nlel ill oidiiuirv ptihlie hath e^italo 

Ih- '*■ i.* aifd iin r---*oiiN are eiiii;Hei|uently tin- 
*■• 1 .i-r.|e. »..f iIm'. -aei, i.Sid-iot-i Mtrm'nUm^ and .^lUdd^'U cnreH 
ftfti r«, taMU'.oian) , hut Ifame de |#onrde,H haa ii 
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m m a emiiliir iwvmmt. wiiti»r?4 nf lun* ph#« 

iin'iiiinial vmi kill an well m riiri\ Nui vtn*v hm^ 

ailing iiiid nltkn'ly Ilretciii yk'kiiiig t»» tlu' tirgi'iu’y of 

ri4igiimH advimn'H* wns^ phnigtHl iiitti itio trigiil Imtinaiul tlir4 Htul* 
ili’iity awl iiiu^3C|HH‘ti.Hily mi tlin MjHit, 

At all jiiiiiit?4 wluntw the water it nlknvinl tu In* taki^n 
grill iiittUHly ; but there i.s tor Hiile a largt^ t‘}iuir«’ h|* aiitt 

raiiH liir earrviiig away the htily water, of \itrioUH }»!iyii, 

iiimI eiigravt'tf with vbwH of tiie Mliriiie, 

It may jierluijm lie well tti Hiiy hen* itiiif iliMtigfi iite piv^eiit 
Ihijw luw MUit lii-H pajiiil lieiieiih’tioii lt» the tiliriiie, ami i hough 
very tiiiiiiy eartliiiiiiH visit it yearlv» there are iiiany priiires i»f ihe 
(’liiireli wliii tiiH|iutt' the iiutlieiitmitv of ilie vmiuii amt the roii^ 
versatktiiH luul firrtinvtiees wliieli lleriiatielle r«^p*»ntH|. As a 
geiieriil tiling, the jiilgriiiiiiges tu Iiuiirile^ are em’iiuriigtah hut 
iiiijillril belief iti llie ajiparilitm iiml ill the ininieuhnH origin 
iif the fiitiiiliitii is mil eiiturmal m mi iirlirte uf failtr 

Nhi «laiihti4, htiwi'Ver, assiiit the m intis uf tlit» tlin-ulee*^ wliu 
riiiiie lier%^ thiy after tlay t»r join in the gn-al SejUeiiiher pilgrim- 
age. The Freiteli gtiveriimeiil makes spoeial arniugtmirjiis uu 
itii^ laller ueeaHtuit fur tlu* tniiispuiialiuit 4*f the mvu m h hat are 
kiiitwiuw tlte White train ami llie Blue triiiu. !iinitie«'4 rates are 
tiflertHl fu ttmse whuse j»riesfs ami ihirturs eertify that they are 
fit HulfjeeiH h»r the luiraetiluiH p-uwers nf the Virgin Masw, nuly 
the sieli ami their friemls ean luiy rai!ruii4 tiekeiH by tle-se tniius, 
44ieretiire iirily ttiosr^ whuse iippi'id'H |u hiimau |e»aer have he»ui 
wlii4ly itHi4ess are iiermtlfeti tn ritie eii thmu. 

To <»are Ht.4ai7.are ami the toire 4i^ Lyuu iu Bans au4 to 
th«' other »itatioim atoiig the rurnt, when lliese trains are hMMkr.4 
to Htarl, eoiiieH an awful proei^ssiun uf the altlief.e4, ‘Hune bmping 
on eanes, muiie liohhliiig im eriitrlies, some w'ntlung with pain 
on eareftilly* swung lilters liftnl hy the temh-r haiel i »»!' rulafives 
or priests, In eaeh ear in a Sister iraiiietl f** nurn»v hiiehng with 
gentle fingers liorri4 sores, nml eleansing from thu iin4 

seals the diHgustiiig e!vi4etiees of ’’4e|'*ni‘i-ei wiiii h"*r *,w:er- 

prewiit sponge nml hiisin, 

Hvtui ftii^ oriliiiiiiyv expresn, t»ii whii^i the ehargen are lugh, is 
tiol Without if.H fjiiiita of jiaiiiful sighf-H iiiii.| *4uiiit4’» Ite-re in a 
4esi*ri|ilion given hy iijoitriiiilmi, K4wiir4 Sfarsloof i^hu iit.ooi4e4 

the j*ilgriinage of IHlitl for I lie AVm Y^rL 

*' We left BariH III seven 'fifty aiei reae'he4 }ee,ir4e.‘t at 

iilioill three on the folknviiig iifteriawiii, .Nearly r%r>'r% earriage 
ill file train loi4 iI'H invalol or afi»| many of the |eooe-u, 

ger»4 Were’ pilgriiim of one M*ri or iiiif»tlier .^lani, wlimr, h':‘.4ie^ 
W‘ere whole, eviiienily iiiteiele4 tu imU the Virgin im Hoine 
llolTow^ Ihiriiig file linur of wmiling at T‘-»nke,i#r. m\ m-iglihom 
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f.iiifliw 1..-.: (hi-. 1.....!! Ih.< Vir-'in cvffv Vt'ur ™ 

.•hnniH uh,.h nun: ...l.-mnly utit th..u u hiu.^iiv.l o.k'.i cnr win 
.low. « l.-n. n.n- wo a! H .uuiun, nn.l wlu-iu.v'r woVlowed 

I -- tiiui !lu> >,.,111,4 uf Ilu, was n..t 4i-o« nod l.v llio 

i-.nir "! Um- iniui i! s,4t •' 

\t umv .. . i... k tho ih-,t .liudun . 4 ' tlu' Wliii,. tniin nn-ivod 

II .1.0 ...vm- a! U... sfan.,n w 1„.„ iia nassonirors 

Hhon (ho rars uf tho Whit,, (nun v„.nit,.d 
Ii.rsh ih.'!i .H!.'..,,! n!ii.,r!uniit«>s was nut h'ss than awful, Tln'sn 
ttoi. !i..- I'ti.'i'iniH (huso wh., t,.,ik udvanta-;,' uf (hn n,- 

dn.'.'d laiu-a.i lar.-, .<1 th.. naiiunal j.ihcriniin',., Must ,.f (hoin 
nuno H. «!». !i..nl . ias.. .•arna«.„ (.'.xhunst..,! hy (ho lun^c juuna-v, 

I h. v -i nu.Y'livadt.tl u, lhoir< unusiti,.„,,C,a'is:.i.v than 
th.A ha ! .-...k.. i a! th.; siain.n i„ }>iu-is hot,,,-,. tl„.v ..nihark,,,! I 
am t.'t U.ai ^ nnuaj.j.y ..,v,univs (ho' (min. and it, is 

iriir. hil lyiiuroii rlu^ svni 

1*1 liH^ flui-.l rhi M W ||,.|| |t HXUU lu4 HWUV thim i\w 

ftf.t! I;. ♦!! I »l'!i 4 

■ iho W.-,.. ,a In this train, mnl 

tl.i v -h d ?!,.■ I n-.M. w..n.|. rluilv w. H Th.-r.. woro litt.Ts and 

h*'!" 5 ^ .'.ill I I,*.. Id, IiimI rluill'd tiir tllt^ wImiIi' 

hr;|,lr'vi Sinlm Mrlvv liud fituiH Winv 

,\f H uriiiMts 

.* 15 ^. fhr |»rnv 3 i 4 ..T. fomrurtittir 

lit- huth, Im \>v\iv\v, U* tu 

hvlivi^'^ ’ 

As r,:V"i, uiidd. my '^lny thi4v wriv tlu' 


fii'lir' I 

■ As it: 


lilt 

I fit 


■d!i| rt » 1*1 * d-l i. ifi '■} 

lil-f IfU 

fuH »•! Hi H * >ut f 5 1 

• ■'1 M 

14 ',*' III.*, 

»■ 

1 1 

M ;i I ■' li s.' f 1 

Mft»; ,S 5 , il, !...!»• 'Mi: 

-■■1 

liTi.U.M' » *5 t !i \ J 


ll.i >; 1 - • } *:,u I. f ' . li 

^ i 'i 1 ’I '■ 1 * 

-■I - j| 

■ i 1 . 

1 li'- 1 • 5 :,ir % f 'll ■.' 1 , 1 . - ! 

i 

r-.-i?!'. .mI’I'M ■! .4 

-T-: laniN 

4 tm . 1 ;* .i . J 4 '>. 

1 . ■ j’M.at 

1 :■ S'. ; ^ * A . A , 1 » 

hri^ ■■ i ■■ l; ■ 

fi.ri I'^ri 

-s. d, 4 ., 

.1 ' : r. ’ 4 . 


% - { ' 1 • I ^ ' i . 

\-. *'l 


nIuiArdI Hlllt 


Hi vvhit’h th«' 


51 * III*'. ut" 

I' li iitid IlHti 

i 1; r. H*! lirlA 

*,.* !;i 4 r- (if 

IrJi iiiintHud •Ht;irfrd f |}|» • Av«» 
Sd t l-rliiltllll**; Itllt 

if-it Im 1 1 * 1 ^ whitlu 
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crMrosTPiEs up 


prtieeHHioii chant in unison, st* tlicrc wji,h lun^’cr h inomctif %%*hcn 
from liult' ii ilt«c!i luhiits in tlio Ituitj. lin«’ tho SMUnnii 

ititi not now lunir, mnv lii.Hfaiif,* Avc MiiHa, Av*^ 

Maria.' 

Vp towardH ihc lici^iniiiii,i^ «»f tho lino woro tho t*odri*lflcn, 
whtH'!t‘tl slowly in all liiiiiiiicr of iioisdo-^rript otnoovnufos, 
hhauT where, Hcattcrcti the wi.u’o IIh^ lunu% liio Imli. 

liiiit the hliiid, some of ihciii sissisted hy sturiliru* uthors 

liolildim^ mi crutcdios, %villi i^nno^. in iron fniino’4 ddto 

iiti^lit jir<.ic'«*sHiunH at hourtlcs iiro s|i«Hiiiiii‘s such iis arc ii*»t Im 
sccii elsewhere in the wliule wairlti. 

But of ecnirsii the iiilorcHi. cciilrcs iiinst iihtuB tln^ ifrotUi, 
There %v'aH never ii riitirncrit tliiriiiit my clc%*cii duys in Icnirilcs 
when tlicrci were not iiiiiny jicoidc iit flic In the day the 

crowtln of ccniiw were iiiitl inidiiiiBit ciitnc lndBr*’ the miiss 
cif the had wittitirnwii to in ihc lit»s|*iiiih - -i% truly 

tlrcndful [iliicc, %rith.out iiiodcrii suiiif-ary ii|^jdiiiiiccH , in the 
shelter where the very |H.iorcsf *ili’cji »ui sumc hcindn's hipI 
the floor; to the hotels. Hie tiiitht iiftc-r the iirri^uil »*f the White 
triiim the ht»rrilde coughing of n CMn.^tiiii|UH c wloi wim mv rtpun 
iiiiite iiuitie sleep impimsilile at iiiy hotel, iiml at tWM M'chw'h 1 
retiiriicd to the gr<itt<i, 

**ddie jdu/,n wuw coinpiinillvidy desert*s| Freiu the groin* 
ciirue the hoII glow td’ its fiioiHHicI candles, wloeh ren* hing 
upward niinle the \vhilte.roltcd slultic nf the Virgin *Uand out 
from the hinck niche of rock with a li%ing distincinc^ts wloeli 
%vnH sfiirtling. tiuthcred nhoul, hiilf in ami half wiiliuiif the’ 
soft riidiiUicc «if t he I’estas, were ii scitre cf de-veuif siifhn^rrs. ‘Tli*^ 
priests were g»»ne, Idie Sisiers were g*mc 'Then#.^ mute, icJ^U'iiig 
pilgritiiH were nlone in the idgtd^ with their Virion IVir tie* 
first time the silenee iiiitde the inilsical inurinur **f tie- le.-ar hy 
riviU* ifrtVc fiudihle, Aside IVotn Ihnl there wa.*# tp« ♦»MUfid -nave 
the low whisperings tif prayer* the fiunlesr ru-^dling of the fr**c 
leaves, and the tiecasioiiiil ctiiikiiig »d' ii inelnl rMnan's head-H 
Five pilgrims were in their liilers, -Hcveii we.re m $n%al'd ^-hiorH, 
three or four wdm w-ere iilde to W'lill; ah»*ut, to knrel. nod t>»« 
wiiiider off Heinetinics itiidef the frees !»< Ih*^ right, were fheie 
Hie .Hilent dr vol ion of llicse night worshipjiers hrrpiog thtar 
vigil ill the diirkliesH before the shritie %Viis mil the leiist imprr-s 
nive episode ot* Ltiiirdes.’* | AVic < irii:»bcr ^ 

Low or White Sunday* The first Stindiiy iifier Faster 
Hie iiuflior of «MiiristJiiii Sodiilifv/' ii e»4lrrii»,in of ♦iHtsotrsc-e 
says, “d'tiis tiny is ciiiled Wlnl-r* f,oW" ^^nielav bei-aiist^ m 

the primiftve <*liiirtdi those iii*#i|i|iytcs lUnt »in Fasirr Fi, c 
liii|il,i/*ed iiiid t*liid in wfiite giiriiieiiis did loejiiy iiiii iheni m|F 
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with this admonition, that they were to keep within them a per- 
petual candor of spirit, signified by the Agnus Dei hung about 
their necks, which, falling down upon their breasts, put them in 
mind what innocent lambs they must be, now that of sinful, 
high, and haughty men they were by baptism made low, and 
little children of Almighty God, such*as ought to retain in their 
manners and lives the Paschal feasts which they had accom- 
plished.” 

This is ingenious, but it is more likely that the day was called 
Low Sunday by contrast to its predecessor Easter, which is the 
highest or greatest Sunday in the year. The name White or 
Whit Sunday is now monopolized by Pentecost. 

Seymour in his “ Survey of London” (1734, book iv. p. 100) 
tells us that the aldermen used to meet the lord mayor and 
sherifife at St. Paul’s in their scarlet gowns, furred, without their 
cloaks, to hear the sermon. 

Lucy, St,, patron saint of Syracuse, of the laboring poor, 
and against diseases of the eye. Her festival is celebrated on 
December 13, the reputed anniversary of her martyrdom, a.d. 
304. Until the Eeformation the day was kept in England as a 
holiday of the second rank, in which no work but tillage and the 
like was allowed. Born in Syracuse in the third century, St. 
Lucy was betrothed to a pagan youth against her will. Her 
mother, Eutychia, was afflicted with a grievous malady, and was 
persuaded by St. Lucy to visit the shrine of St. Agatha, to pray 
that she might be healed. While at the shrine St. Lucy beheld 
a vision of St. Agatha, who assured her of her mother’s recovery. 
Eut 3 ''chia was cured, and in joy at her recovery gave her consent 
to St. Luc 3 '’s dedicating herself to a religious life and to the cure 
of the poor. This so enraged St. Lucy’s lover that he denounced 
her as a Christian. Pascasius, the governor before whom she was 
taken, ordered her to sacrifice to the idols, and upon her refusal 
he commanded her to be dragged away to a house of prostitution. 
It was found, however, impossible to move her. Oxen, ropes, 
and the spells of magicians were all in vain. Then a fire was 
kindled, but this harmed her not. Finally a soldier pierced her 
neck with a poniard, and she died. A later legend, probably 
originating in the endeavor of painters to express her name — 
Lucy, “ light” — by placing an eye near her, relates that, in order 
to discourage the suit of a youth who was haunted by the beauty 
of her eyes, she plucked them out and sent them to him on a 
dish. This cured the j^outh, and converted him to Christianity^ 
St. Lucy’s sight was restored by a miracle. Her body, it is said, 
remained at Syracuse for many j^ears, but was at length trans- 
lated into Italy and thence to Metz, where it is exposed to public 
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wiic»riitiofi in a rieh ehiipi'l of 8t. VititvnlV A 

of her relie.H whb carried to (\>imtaiitiintjik\ niid i^roughl iherict^ 
to ¥cnim Her nttriluitcH in art area iiiid a |HiiiiiiriL She 
i« often represented with the ballH of her laiti in a dbh, and 
Btinietirnes light pnieeetls from a wtiiiiitl in her iieek. Again 
is representetl as lieing jiulletl by men anti oxen without eflVet. 

Ludi Romani or Circenses, Ancient Ihinuin games in hotim- 
iif Jupiter, J uno, ami Minervii, taVlelirateil fnirn the 4fli to the 
Ifllli of Hepteinher. 

The (hrcenHia!i giuiies {hmH cVay/iayx), necorihiig to legemlM^ 
were instituted by "Htutuihw in emder to aitract the Saldiie popu- 
lilt ion to Home for the purpose of furni.Hhing the Homnns with 
%eivea dliese were first called < \iiisuiiles, in li«»m»r of the g»id 
Ckinsus. After the eouHtruction «.if the (Irciis Miixiiinis itie 
games were ciilleti indiscriminately ilreeiiHcs, lloniiitil, or Magid. 

llie games hegan with it grand processiom in which all ilow 
who were iihoiit to exhibit in the Chnms. a*4 well its p^'rs*iris «:*f 
rltstiiu‘tion, bore a part. 

The threus Maximus was in the ^-atley smuh «»f the I’alatine, 
and was nearly half a mile Umg. 

'fhe horse'nices, either in t wodu^rse or boir horse 

cdiuidtgs,— r/iiui/rio^ the earliest form ef gallons , hut 

Olliers weri' iidtled from time to time.-- \.v re.'*! ling, bu^iinf. f***«t" 
ra4‘cs, evolutions iif traincil companies of luu-stuneii, tho' 
ileserihed in the tlflh book of Virgifs ,Kneid/‘ 
of ttii*se, ■■'“Ufiimal- hunts, and, in the latter part of f,ln^ re|‘Uldo“, 
gladiatorial c«imbats. For all td' these, oxeept the norH, the< 
f«trm i«f the i'lrvm was ill Huiletl, nml in the eonrse of time the 
amphitheatre wan devise«h which was precistdy adiipti^d to 
purposes, 

< Originally the games ociutpietl a single day, and tdO'ii imU the 
wdndt^ of that ; liy degrei^s they were lengthened, until, m ilo* 
time of thi' Fnnpire, they lastetl a week or more, nnd seeior 
games, /iidi — tliat is, theatrical pertdriiuoie**s, %rrre added 

to tlume in the (direus, Jlie i’ireeiiHiati gano's regularly eatee 
limt <lf the sixteen tlays of the Inidi Ibmiani tmly the last hie- 
were in I lie (hreus, 

Ludmilla, St., patron saint of lliiheiniii. Her festival m 
etdebrafi^d tm September Ifi, 

St- faidfidlla was t^iiecn of liolieiiiiii, nml W'lis eon^erfed I** 
Cdtirisf innify' by Si. Adalbert, She eonterftol her grandson, aT«*'r 
'Wiirds Si. iVeneenhitiH This aroii^etl the augiU" of hi'-^ iiio.ihn 
liiid his briitfier fioh’slauH, luol ii tdvil w'ar broke out briwero 
tliii rhrisfian ami pagan ptirlbs in liohefiiia. Imdinilhi w 
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strangled by hired assassins as she was praying in her oratory. 
Wenceslaus was slain by his brother. Ludmilla was the first 
martyr saint of Bohemia. Her martyrdom took place about the 
year 920. Her remains were translated to Prague by St. Wen- 
eeslaus, and are preserved in St. George’s Church. The head, 
separate, in a silver shrine, is now in the cathedral, 

Luke, St., patron saint of painters. His festival is celebrated 
on October 18. Beyond what can be gathered in the Hew Testa- 
ment, little is known of St. Luke. He was probably not con- 
verted until after the ascension of Christ. He became a devoted 
disciple of St. Paul, and was with him until his death. That he 
was a physician is inferred from the fact that Paul speaks of 
him as “ Luke, the beloved physician but the general belief that 
he was an artist rests on Greek traditions, which can be traced 
back only to the tenth century. A picture of the Virgin found 
in the Catacombs and inscribed as painted by Luca is regarded as 
a confirmation of the Greek legends. Legends also relate that 
he carried with him pictures of the Saviour and the Virgin 
painted by himself, by means of which he made many converts. 
He is often represented in the act of painting the Virgin. His 
attributes in art are the ox, the emblem of sacrifice, because 
Luke wrote of the priesthood of the Saviour, a book, signifying 
his writings, and a portrait of the Virgin placed in his hand. 
In the church of San Domenico and San Sisto at Home is pre- 
served a picture of the Virgin by Luke by means of which, it is 
related, St. Gregory the Gi'eat dispelled a pestilence at Home. 
Another picture in the Ara Coeli claims to be the one which was 
thus honored. Accounts differ as regards the manner of St. 
Luke’s death: according to some, he died peacefully; according 
to others, he was crucified with St. Andrew at Patrae. The 
bones of St. Luke are said to have been translated from Patrae 
in 357 to the church of the Apostles at Constantinople, together 
with those of St. Andrew and St. Timothy. On the occasion of 
this translation some distribution was made of the relics of St. 
Luke. St. Gaudentius procured a portion for his church at 
Brescia; St. Paulinus got a portion for St. Felix’s Church at 
Nola, and enshrined a part in a church which he built at Fondi. 
When the church of the Apostles at Constantinople was re- 
paired by order of Justinian, it is said that three coffins, bearing 
the bodies of St. Luke, St. Andrew, and St. Timothy, were found. 
Baronius mentions that the head of St. Luke was brought by 
St. Gregory to Home and laid in the church of St. Andrew. 
Some of his relics are shown in the Grecian monastery on Mount 
Athos. 

The most famous of the Madonnas ascribed to St. Luke is pro- 
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served at tbe Monte della Guardia, just outside Bologna, in Italy. 
According to tradition, this picture was painted at Jerusalem in 
the year 34. In due time it found its way to the church of 
St. Sophia, in Constantinople. In the twelfth century a pilgrim 
named Butemio, gazing at the picture, heard a voice within 
crying, “ Take the holy picture to the Monte della Guardiaj” 
He mentioned the matter to the custodians, and they cheer- 
fully agreed that he should heed the heavenly monitor. So he 
travelled all over Europe searching for the Monte della Guardia. 
Finally at Borne an alliterative Senator named Pascipovero Pas- 
cipoveri, a Bolognese by birth, informed him that the mount in 
question was just outside of his native city. On the top of the 
mount was a hermitage presided over by two ladies, Azzolina 
and Beatrice, who were duly appointed guardians of the picture 
on May 8, 1160. The faithful flocked to the new shrine. Many 
cures were wrought among them. Then some evil-minded Vene- 
tians stole the picture one night, and put to sea with all speed ; 
but the sacrilegious rascals gained nothing by this crime, for 
before their ship was out of sight of land their prize had disap- 
peared and was safe back in its chosen abode. 

Well was it for Bologna that the abduction was frustrated. 
An earthquake, a pestilence, an inundation, a disastrous war, 
these are a few of the catastrophes which the Madonna di San 
Luca warded off. The grateful citizens in the eighteenth century 
built a new and grander minster on the old site. It was com- 
pleted March 25, 1765. 

For nearly six days every year — ^that is, from the evening of 
the Saturday before the Feast of the Ascension to the night of 
Holy Thursday itself-— the Bolognese keep high holiday, not so 
much in celebration of that religious festival -as to manifest their 
devotion to the picture. This is in obedience to a senatorial 
decree dating as far back as 1435. 

On the Saturday named a priest appears at the sanctuary and 
formally demands the delivery of the painting, that it may be 
carried in solemn procession along the grand arcade, nearly three 
miles in length, stretching from the sanctuary to the Saragozza 
gate, its arrival there being hailed with shouts of joy from citi- 
zens arrayed in their best attire and country-people in holiday 
dress and holiday spirits, intent upon escorting the Madonna 
to the cathedral and seeing her safely lodged therein. There 
she stays, to feast adoring eyes, until sunset on Ascension Eve. 
Then, placed on a litter as fine as velvet, precious cloths, em- 
broidery, and gilding can make it, she is borne through the 
streets to the church of San Petronio, carried through the 
church, and set down on the steps in front of it. All Bo'logna’s 
bells ring out the priests raise their voices in a hymn of praise. 
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every head in the thiekty packed square is bowed, every knee 
bent, as the Madonna is moved gently backward and forward and 
from side to side, so that none in the vast assemblage may depart 
unblessed. The same ceremony is repeated at the Meloncello 
bridge the next day, as the Madonna slowly wends her way back 
to the sanctuary, entering the crowded fane, all ablaze with 
light, to the music of pealing bells, swelling organ, and well- 
attuned voices, and Bologna’s annual festa” is over. 

In Charlton, England, a great fair was formerly held on St. 
Luke’s Lay. One of its quaint features was an elaborate display 
of horns, the booths not only being decorated with them, but 
most of the articles offered for sale having representations of 
this emblem. For a long time antiquaries were much divided as 
to what connection there could be between horns and Charlton 
Fair, and many conjectures were started without any satisfactory 
result. At last, however, light was thrown on this much-dis- 
puted question by an antiquary who pointed out that a horned 
ox is the old mediaeval symbol of St. Luke, the patron of the 
fair. In support of this explanation it was added that, although 
most of the painted glass in Charlton Church was destroyed in 
the troublous times of the reign of Charles I., 3'et fragments 
remained of St. Luke’s ox with wings on its back and goodly 
horns on his head.” As an additional illustration on this point, 
we may quote the following extract from Aubrey’s “Remains 
of Gentilisme and Judaisme:” “At Stoke-Yerdon, in the parish 
of Broad Chalke, Wilts, was a chapel dedicated to St. Luke, who 
is the patron saint of the horn beasts and those that have to do 
with them ; wherefore the keepers and foresters of the hTew For- 
est come hither at St. Luke’s tide with their offerings to St. 
Luke, that they might be fortunate in their game, the deer, and 
other cattle.” Many of those, also, who visited Charlton Fair 
wore a pair of horns on their heads, and the men were attired 
in women’s clothes, — a mode of masquerading thus described by 
a writer of the last century: “I remember being there upon 
Horn fair day ; I was dressed in my landlady’s best gown and 
other women’s attire,” Referring to St. Luke’s Lay, Lrake tells 
us in his “ Eboracum” that a fair was annually kept up at York 
for all sorts of small wares, and was popularl}" known as “ Lish 
fair,” from the large quantity of wooden dishes exposed for sale. 

It was also characterized by an old custom of “bearing a 
wooden ladle in a sling on two stangs about it, carried by four 
sturdy laborers ; this being, no doubt, in ridicule of the meanness 
of the wares brought to the fair.” 

Luke the Styrites, usually known as St. Luke, though he 
appears in the Greek hagiologies as only or “blessed,” not 
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Slytoq, the patron of the famoiia church and lUonaBtery of St. l»nkt 
at StyriSj near Delphi, in CTrecco. Ilia festival ia on f♦c4l* 

ruaiy 7, the anniversary of his death. Df (’Cretan origin, he wii^ 
horn at Costorum, in Phocis, about 81)0. At eighteen years ot 
age he retired to Mount lonnitza, where lue rec*eived the riioniiHtie 
habit from two monks passing there on their way to Rome, 
After many wanderings, he finally reached St\'ris, where he es- 
tablished himself in a cell and died about 045. Tlit^ pcojtic troni 
all the surrounding country flocked to his deatli-bcd through a 
blinding snow-storm that made the roads well nigh impassaltie. 
By his direction, his body was buried on the npcR, and attracietf 
a number of monks, who built coUb here ami thially foriiietl 
themselves into a community. Luke had prophcHted that hk 
country should be delivered from the Haracens by an Kin|iert»r 
named Eomanus. When in 961 Crete w^an reiinitiHl to the Km * 
pire under Eomanus II., that Emperor, in acknowledgtiuuit, hitllt 
this convent and church and dedicated them tt> tlte friemlly 
prophet. The reputed tomb of Luke is in one t»f the Hide-aisles 
of the church. It is empty. Local tradition iiHsigriH the re- 
moval of the relics to the Franks after the Latin eotM|Uest of 
Constantinople. Some relics, however, purporting to be thase 
of the hermit are preserved at Mount Atiio.s. 

Lupercalia. An ancient Roman festivail, eeiehrated on the 
15th of February. This was one of tiie most ancient of Roman 
festivals, and was celebrated in honor of laipcrcuH, the gtsi t>f 
fertility. The day was called dies februatus, or ‘‘day of eKpia 
tion.” 

^ The traditions of this festival, its localitie.s, and its rudt\ Hivnm^e 
rites, belong to the most primitive times, wlien Rom<^ was a half 
savage community of shepherds. The 1 jupertud wolfs grotto'* 
—was a cave on the western slope of the iVilntine Hill, and clone 
by it was the ficus rummali% or fig-tree under whicli the 
infants Romulus and Remus had been Htramhsl by tbt» Tib**r, 
when they were found and nursed by the w<df which hiol its 
home in the cave. The Luporci, who ctdebrated this fosti%'at 
yearly, were young men of noble Hrth, who formed two brother 
hoods, the Fabian and Quintilian Lupered, belonging res{ie«*tivel v 
to the Sabine and Latin yjarts of the city. A t hird br<HlierlMH*ti 
the Julian, was afterwards added in honor (dMuliim ( hcHiir. T!o^ 
number of the Luperci is uncertain. The festival comiiHme**d 
with the sacrifice of goats ami a young dog at the Lnpemil, 
Then two young men were brought in and their forehemh 
touched with the bloody knife; another ut' the hrotherhoMd 
wiped the blood away with wool dipped in milk, Ufsm whicdi fte* 
young men broke into a laugh. Then folhiwed the Havritie^id 
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banquet of the brotherhood, after which the Luperei, clothed in 
nothing but pieces of the hides of the slaughtered goats, and 
holding in their hands thongs cut from the same hides, ran up 
and down through the city, striking everybody that they met. 
Women would come forth voluntarily to be struck, since they 
believed that the ceremony rendered them fruitful and procured 
them an easy delivery. It was as leader of the Luperei Julii, a 
month before Caesar’s assassination and the very year of the 
establishment of this brotherhood, that Mark Antony, 

On the Lupercal, . . . 

Thrice did ofler him a kingly crown. 

The act of running about with thongs of goat-skin was a 
symbolic purification of the land, and that of touching persons 
a purification of them. 

The festival of Lupercalia, though it necessarily lost its origi- 
nal import at the time when the Homans were no longer a 
nation of shepherds, was yet always observed in commemoration 
of the founders of the city. The festival kept its ground even 
after the triumph of Christianity, and was the last of the pagan 
festivals to be given up. 


M. 

Macaire, St. (Lat. Macarius.') There were two saints of 
this name, known respectively as the older (300-390) and the 
younger (335-395). Both are commemorated together by the 
Greeks on January 19, but the Latins commemorate the elder on 
January 15 and the younger on January 2. The first was born 
in Upper Egypt, the second at Alexandria, Both were hermits 
who practised great austerities and built themselves huts in 
deserted places. After the year 375, when both were exiled 
from Alexandria by the Arian patriarch, they lived much to- 
gether. In art the younger is represented with wallets of sand 
on his shoulders, and sometimes with a hyena and its young. 
The sand is a reference to the fact that he used to walk over the 
hot desert bowed down under this burden in order to conquer 
the flesh. The other symbol refers to a legend that a hyena 
once brought her young one and laid it at the feet of the her- 
mit. He looked at the animal and saw it was blind, therefore 
he pitied the poor whelp and prayed to God ; then he touched 
its eyes and they were opened. Next day the hyena brought to 
him a sheepskin and laid it at his feet. The relics of this St. 
Macaire are preserved in the cathedral of St. Bavon in Ghent. 
Here only once in a century takes place a great procession in 
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honor of St. Macaire the younger. Tlie last time it was 
brated was May 19, 1867, when the intercession of the siiint wa^ 
invoked to protect Belgium fi'orn the cholera, the typhus fever, 
and the cattle disease, which had visited it in I86th The ( 'artlinul 
of Malines, all the bishops of Belgium, the Nuncit^ and Bishop 
Mermillod of Geneva, who prcacdied the Jubilee, assisted. The 
city was crowded with over one hundred thousand visitors friuii 
all parts, even from France, Germany, England, arul Arnerieii. 
On this occasion the cathedral of Bt. Bavon was <ieccirate«l with 
flowers, flags, and ribbons. The solid silver shrine of St. Miicfiire, 
a present from the city of Mens two hundred years ago. was 
placed upon a temporarj^ altar erected in the middle id' the 
transept, surrounded by thousands of lights. A cam>py iwer* 
greens and flowers overshadowed it. The procession tiNik place 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. Its most notable feature was 
an historical group acctirately repnxlucdng the courts of the 
King of Prance and the Comte de Flandre, wdth tlunr soldiers, 
archers, chaplains, standard-bearers, and pages, ns they iissisleil 
at the translation of the relics of Ht. Macaire in 1067. 

Maio, or Calendi Maggio, a May-lhiy festivnl still surviving 
in rustic Italy, especially in Tuscany and the Homan proviii«*cs. 
as a relic of the old Eoman custom of eelel^ratirig the kitlrndH 
of May. Songs called ^naggiolate are etmiposed, or at least 
sung, by the peasantry on this occasion, tives are h^stotuunl with 
ribbons and garlands and windows decorated with hranehes, the 
adornments being known as the Maio. In the heyday of 
entine glory those festivals were (*elehrated in the <*ity. nfel dig 
nified by songs, dances, and feastingH, which lastiMl several days , 
as, for instance, the grand ban([uetof tlu' kni t»f May given in 
the Portinari palace, where Dante fell in ho'e with float riee 
Evidence of the former prevalence of these festivalH tri 

the numerous maggiolato eornpoHcd by <iithu*ent luitlior.^. atid 
among others by the rnagnifieent Lorenzo dei Medici. whoHo 
poems ai'e not at all worse than those of a common citizen, t ine 
of his songs commences thus : 

Ben venga Maggie 

El genfalon HulvaggitJ : 

and in another he thus alludes to these festiviticH: 

8e tu V uppienn* un niuggiu 

A quaknuia che tu luai. 

One of the latest celebrations of this ft«stival in Florenoo %vm 
in 1612, when a Maio was planted and sung Indore the Pilti 
palace in honor of the ArchduchesH of Austria. 
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In Eome it was customary for children on the 1st of May 
to place upon a chair before the house door a puppet of the 
Madonna, crowned with a garland. Every passenger was then 
applied to for a donation in the following verse, which was sung 
by the little beggars : 


Belli, belli giovanotti, 

Che mangiate pasticiotti 
E bevete del buon vino, 

Un quattrin’ sulP altarino. 

This custom suggests a curious parallel in the past. On the 
kalends of May the foundation festival of the altars of the lares 
prcestites was celebrated in all the houses of ancient Eome. The 
larari'um, bearing the small household gods, was decked on this 
occasion with fresh garlands of flowers and foliage, and modern 
antiquarians believe that the custom of the Eoman children is a 
relic of the ancient festival. 

Mallard Night. The 14th of January was formerly cele- 
brated under this name at All Souls College, Oxford, in commem- 
oration of the discovery of a very large mallard or drake in a 
drain when digging for the foundation of the college ; and though 
this observance no longer exists, yet on one of the college “ gau- 
dies” there is sung in memory of the occurrence a very old song 
called “ The swapping, swapping mallard,” which begins, — 

Griffin, bustard, turkey, capon, 

Let other hungry mortals gape on. 

And on the bones their stomach fall hard, 

But let All Souls’ men have their mallard. 

Malo, or Maclou, St., patron of the city of St. Malo, in France. 
His festival is celebrated on the anniversary of his death, No- 
vember 15 (a.d. 627). Born in Wales, he was brought up by St. 
Brendan at the latter’s monastery at Aleth, in Brittany, the place 
now known as St. Malo. His virtues exciting the jealousy of 
the other monks, St. Brendan took St. Malo with him in search 
of some solitary islet where they might serve God unmolested. 
But an angel bade them return, and Malo eventually became 
Bishop of Aleth. He died at Archambray, where his relics re- 
mained /until the seventh century. A young native of Aleth 
taking refuge with the sacristan of Archambray plotted to be- 
tray the latter and steal the relies. Encouraged by the Bishop 
of Aleth and fortified by the sacraments of confession and com- 
munion, the youth packed up the body when his host’s back was 
turned, and ran away with it to Aleth. Here the relics were 
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received with great pomp by binhop, <‘iorgy, nn<i {H*opUs Or 
portion was given to the monaaterv of tlie IsU* tit Aron, tli 
other was kept in the cathedral. In 975 they were taken I 
Paris. They were lost during the Revolution. The tuily ral; 
that remains is a shoulder-bone at St. Ma(*It)U-de-Moiselkm, tm 
Yersailles. 

Mannekin of Brussels. A curious little figure i 

the Euede TEtuve, Brussels, representing a nuked hoy. whitdi 
attained notoriety from its peculiar impropriety of* attiunb- i 
stands in a niche carved into the wall, and water pasneH thr^ug 
it to a basin beneath. On great festival days the wator turiiv 
off and wine is substituted. The origin of this Heulpturfd jent i 
unknown, but it is attributed to I>uc|uesnoY.^ The eitir.eiis o 
Brussels take great pride in this image, call it ** the tddoHt but 
gess in Brussels,” and dress it up on fete-<iays and, detaehiiig i 
from its pedestal, carry it around in all street proeeSHiuns Mai 
nekin enjoys a yearly income of two hundred franes, he<|ueiithe 
to him many years ago by an old maid t)f BnisHtds, whieh 
to keep up his very varied wardrobe: he is by tm ol 

nobleman, a civic guard, a burgess, etc. He p<isHrs.^i'M 
different costumes in all, the richest liaving been prcH^oileil t 
him by Louis XV., together with the cross of Ht. Lotus, iHirm 
the Eovolution he mounted tlie red cap id' liberty, Napolt^i 
conferred on him a charnberlairfs key. At prt'sent ho is alwitj 
on the side of the dominant party. 

March. From Mars, the god of war, and the rt^pufi d fiillie 
of Romulus, who is traditionally believed to have ciimiub d Hi 
first calendar and to have made March the first neuMh in ih 
year. With the 25th day of this mouth, the apprio\ituate 4iii 
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of the vernal equinox, the legal year began with miuiv < 
nations until a quite recent peritHl U stiil iUnm sh with ittv 
Jews. 

The Anglo-Saxons called the month LenHenMmutth, or 
Month, m roferonco to the rapid lengthening of the duv al itie 
period of the year. 
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March ‘ift in the (ircck cahnulnr ( whi<'li is April G in ours) is 
,■^.lci<^itlc^l with -jrcut ciithuHiusm hy the (ireeUs as their Indepen- 
,icme ihiy. It commejimrntes the nusinif of the standard of tlie 
Cross Hstainst the Crescent on April G.'lS’Jl (N. S.), beginning 
ilu' wtir ilguinst the 'rurlts which roHultod in the independence 

ilf ihWVi\ 

Marches, Riding the. A rereinouy not unlike the English 
tli*^ IhhuuIh (soe BoifNim) which still survives 

ill H.iiiic Si'Hfiidi tiiwuH, ThiMihjcct is to ri<ic the march es or 
of tinvifs lancl in order to {in^tcct tluuu from the 

liimnicliiiiriitH to* thieving j'lrojienHit ics of neighboring lairds. 
Hit’ Selkirk t’miiiiioic hiding in ihc numt tumous of these sur- 
viviih « Ml flic rv«’ of tlio last Friday of May. Old Style, the 
t4riitt»r htirgh iittondcd hy a jilncr iiinl a drummer, marches 

tlii'Miiith ill*’ town iiiid iuintHtni*cH to the lieges tliat on the morrow 
Ilif' liiHtori*' er’reiieiiiH’S will biMiliserved, At four o’clock next 
iie^riiiiig file liir ih jdereed with the rmmic <if fife and drum as a 
t** tin* |cirtiei|eifits. A proceHsion is then formed, con- 
sihI iiig of iieeiiifml the brass band, the Bailies and 

ineieberH nf the ’fowieC ‘i*iinrit, the Itiinunermeu with the flag, 
thf' \|«a-e|uiiil tVooniiiiy, Hiandiirildlearer <*arrying the (tag of (ho 
toW'ii. Fph o a , 'T*.nvii i "lerk, Ihirleymen. nnd others, all mounted, 
In file iini»l-rr of iiboiii a liniiilretf dim t 'tmunundtiding (’hoii* 
Mppropnaio inr'lodies 'rhen lie* ritb-rs pro(*eed on their 
round llio imir^ lirs, nnd iit»t unnsuidly several “Hjnlls” 
nr itinofic*; iiie iiii’ \ nans, Befroshments are 
nri'i *'d !i^ diltofriit phiroH durifig Bie juiirne^ , Slid the lease of 
♦ •lio liUiH * I ho friuoit !*» regale ilie lif^rMonen at the (tom- 

Iieni llriding Ihiern lire riiii hir nwitehes anud^t wUd CXldtemout, 
rifid then the royipntgv rr'iiirn I** the town, where a {licturesque 
rrr*oiioiiy liho'e eofiiiueitiorating the noble achieveiiumts 

uf the fiiiiioH.n SrJkiili. Hoiliers at Fhahien Fiehl, The HamnuT'^ 
iiirfi and die SMulet*^ eii*i| the CMfors to the tune of ** Up wi* tlio 
Sf»i.ifrr-4 o' :4r.||*{i'ci iu*4 the eereiieiiiV i^ coiaduded witu tumuh 
tieaiA rhr40‘H d'lie Selkirk t’ofninoii liitiing is the groat festival 
nf liie Hi fhe ttmti. iiiid *loes iniieh to foster h>cal esprit de 
and |»r*“'nr.rve fbe lir-slMneid nml legeiidnry loro of this 
hmoitdol iloi-drr dr«i.riet i Uitt'iirilirit (Hd iCmjiiMh 
p i Id I 

„lnMf|ie.r liiiiioori ridtni.^ orriir^ in l-he jiarish of Hawick, Hex* 
hiii,wdi-'i|:iii.e "{lie looinr of riirryiiig the standard of the town 
rA ■n|r*iii tire rMiiipi, fi i-oiing iiinn previotisly elected for 
flv»‘ 1*01 p *'5-' , h« iiiifel the niiigi^itride.H Ilf the timul on horsio 

har'k* a of the inliiilnttints luid the hurgesses, sot 

iti pi •'*« l**r the piirp*»t** uf ri*l$iig I'toind the prtiperty 
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of the town and making formal (lemotiHtration of their lega 
rights. 

Lanemar or Landmark Day is still ohservetl in June ot everj 
year in Lanark, Scotland, by beating the umrehoH of the tuwi 
lands. One of the marcli stones is in the river Moiise, and tor 
merly those who shared in the march for the first time wew 
ducked in the river, to impress the event on their memories and 
give the town the benefit of their iinmermn-ial recolleftiun. 


Margaret, St. One of the tutelar saints of i’remona. and 
patroness of women in childbirth. Her festival is (‘ekdiruled by 
the Eomaii Church on July 20, the reputisi annivtu’sury t»f her 
martyrdom, which is said to have oecurretl in the hist generiil 
persecution. The Greeks, lu)vvever, make the date July !T- The 
legend represents her as a native of Antioch in Pisiciia, who was 
converted by a Christian nurse, was persetmted by tier 
father, a pagan priest, ami was beheaded after many lorfiieiilH, 
While in prison awaiting death she was visitiHl by the devil in 
the form of a dragon, wlio swallowed tier, tint in^Canttv biirsi 
asunder, leaving her unhurt. On her way to tlie piac%* of 
execution she prayed that, in iiienmry of her having been thdiv. 
ered unhurt from the dragon, she might aid all woimm who 
called on her in the pains of childbirth. Her mlt spreatl troiii 
the Bast to England, France, Germany, ;iml Italy during tin'* 
eleventh century, and in the thirteen! !i her annivtu'Hurv wie* 
made a holiday of obligation in Fngland. all manual labor bidng 
forbidden. Her body is shown mitire at Montr Finse<fnt% in Tn^ 
cany. Another body, ecpiall^' ant limit ie. is in tht^ monaHtery *d' 
St. Catherine at Mount Sinai. In adilition, half a do/,on Imad^ 
and other relics are exhibited in various Ikiropean churches, Hi 
art, St. Margaret is represented with a tTo^*^ in her hand ami n 
dragon by her side, and Hoinetimes as rising frtitn a itragon. 


MariaxelL A little villagt* in the clm-hy of StyHa. Austria, 
containing the most famous shrine in Austria. 1lie objin f *if 
veneration is a miracle-working image of the Virgin, carvtsi m 
lime-tree wood and about eighteen inrh*‘s high. It wm found m 
the ninth century on the plateau wliert^ the village now stands 
and after many vicisHitudeH came int«» the poHneHsion of a priesi 
of the Benedictine order, who in 1157 built a shriiu' tMi* U 
Henry L, Marquis of Moravia, replaeed the Hhrlne bv u chafiel 
in 12()(), and Ludwig I., King of Hungarv. after reekviuy 
from a painful attack of gout, transtornusl the<*tiu|»el into ttw 
present largo church in VAGll 'fhe towers <.n either side of die 
Gothic spire are, however, <d‘ much later origitn The trea oire- 
chamber is reported to possess vahiahlcs to the exttmt <if tiv^ r a 
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nHirn’*» Miuty pil^ritnH eointn an laora holiday-makers, 

Imt still iiioro in st'iindi i»f tiiinunilouH (uiroH. Over a hundred 
thousniHl nivin wtniieiu and e\*eti ehiUlreu pass yearly over the 
roads that euiiveri^o tinvarda tdiis town,— <‘hieily peasants from all 
partH of the liiiai iiioiiartdiy,, from Nhu'thern -Bohemia, - Ironi 
Southern ihiiiitary, tVoin as far off as ( ’roatia,—peu8ai\ts dressed 
ill ditleroiit luiUetial tnisfiimeH, aiul Hpeakin4»: languages of equal 
varietv. d'lie enfire |iti|iulati<in of a villae;e mu}" nuuTh out 
under' the leader.slii|'i ut* the village HchoohmaHier, earryiujuj a 
lnumer. In Huiniiier they ran eaHily c'over a distance of fifty 
lutles, and they -din^ liynuis lor Hpiritunl stinuilation when bodily 
weiiriiioHS ill. Ill fine weather they sUvp in the woods, in 

t-lie iiieiMleW's. of by tiie roadHitie. < hi wet ui.^hts they find 
shelter in wide :S|taeo:H s|ieeiiilly provitleil fur them under tho 
riifters of wavsiile taveriiM, The tariff per head is ulumt a dime 
in iitir money. The poorer pil|,|ritns, however, are ^Ind to enjoy 
II w'opeiiii V oil the diiHiy floors the passuaJt^s. 

|d*r pilitroiis from Vieiiiia the jtnirney to and from takes four 
diivH Tlieir point of ilepiirinre m the tdd eatheilrul of Ht. 
Sfeplion Tliey divide iheiiiHelves into troops and walk in the 
wake of a haniier, Ik-it'li pdi-trim marries a i^arhunl in his loft 
tiiOid -Hfid stirk4 oriiiiiiiented w-tih flowers in his riijfht. The men 
wear larye Arnw hats, the women dim tlodr hidi<lay attire, 
iiediidimt^a hiee l»*u-inef Many }dli,.:ritiiH, both male ami female, 
make fli»* pilerituM-to in bare UnA. Hymns art' sunjjc ‘'f' prayers 
rliiifiiod all tie' wav M the iijiproaehes to the sacred city tho 
vainoii'i hiimh^ m!" piloriiioi Iroiii all poinls tif thti t'ompHss niin^lo 
inf., r.atifiiMfi nirr-im The I'ltmbinit ef the mtnintnitn <nving 
ii< ili»’ naii'CA roadwau, ei&tt be aerMiiiplisheil <mly in couples, 
Uii r’eaelone tie' 'oimnuf the pili^nms hwnen tii pimstrate thorn- 
„nhri l-el-re ihe -nierrd smaio^ ,\il day critwils of oco^de 

till the- i loireh M I. itur- iill w ho raiioot alldnl or win) tail 

I*, find ^•ibrlu-r in the. lioiel.’i sler|i niide’r iinproviMrtl tents in tho 
sj..ieht-‘Oie‘-e| 'eim fuarv Wtirii the pili-nkuto^i' is finished 

return h**n.e hideri down with Houvoidrs of Mana- 
i| m fh*' -diiiij'eMi jirayer books, and rosuries ptfrehasod 

;,,i ilie b-odri in th*' vilhriO’ 


Marira, «t Hir Hrily. ' h'r fVfr r/e/i SituitrH 

\ iv'^irval . r Irda-atrd in l'‘ioiriier, Hranetr on April ’dd. I he 
pr»o,rnr’-el h■••w doniii^ ttie- per'^.^iUlt loll that ar*me 

t i1oril i-ertiun of his intiiniitcH..-..»w‘b., 

I o* I h''^ I ‘V ♦ :;i'Orrii MarHoi ami Miirv l;the latter heimi^ 

Ttmiel with Marv Matolalefien Mary nudher 
,, y;,v. p,-i, M u-v ."hdoiio^ Mara, their hundmiudem Tro- 
’.,V‘uooei;, M.rvMitifi and oi hern ■ ■ were forced into an 
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unseaworthy boat and set adrift in (lie Meditermriejui. Th 
crazy bark, miraculously preserved from destruetioii, wn^ ^iiiiir 
to the shores of Provence, and the involuntary 
landing at the extremity of the Oainargue, devoted theinMelve 
to the evangelization of the country. Trophimun eon%^ertei 
Arles; Saturninus, Toulouse; and Martha, d'arasc*<in. But tb 
three Maries lived and died on the Meditorranoau eomt, m 
Magdalene in her famous grotto, and the two othern with thof 
handmaiden Sara at the original landing-place, where they hud 
themselves a cell. Sometimes fishermen passed by that loueh 
coast, and to them the saintly women preached the true tide I 
and won them to Christ. Sometimes from Arles Trophiinife 
came and administered the saeramentH to his sisters in iIp 
C hurch. And the fame of the holiness of the thren^ women 
abroad, and when, after they died, they were Imrit'd wlttU'e they 
had lived, people journeyed from far and near to visit atul prife% 
at the tomb, and many minicles were worked, so that their re* 
nown grew ever greater and greater. Be fort' iiuiuy years if. 

had become a well-known place of pilgrimage,- t me ot‘ the isiosi 
ancient in France, — and a mighty church was Imilt i»ver llieir 
lowly altar, and many and strange were tht' WiimltU’s wrouglti 
But Saracens and Danes reduced tin' chun-h tt» ruins, and is 
was eventually rebuilt by William L, (kmnt nf Prtivtaiev. 
runs the local legend. Authentic history is silent as tti the oHifin 
of the ancient church, but atlinns that in M4H the gtsst Kuiy 
Eene discovered throe bodies hert' which he dtu'itleil were llie 
remains of the two Maries atul of Sara, HeeuelosiHl tin' Miirii's 
in a richly adorned casket, atul built for its rt'ct'ptitm tin' I'lirnuis 
little chapel on the roof of the eliundi where tlnw now repose 
and whence they are lot down by pulleys once n yt*iir on the 
Maries’ fete-day into the cavernous eluur below. TUv ndios 
St. Sara were placed in the eryi)t> and are speeially reven^ne^-d 
by the gypsies, who claim her as having heeu <d* their <nvn rare 
The feast of the Holy Maries, whi(*h is <’elt'bratiul Hiuitmlly oti 
the 23d, 24th, and 25th of May, attracts tlmusands i»f pilgrims, 
mostly farmers, peasants, and gypsitss. 1’be 24th is ttie gmit 
day when the relics are lowered into the choir. The Si*ene is iIuih 
described by Joseph J. Pennell in tln^ Ct'ntunj : 

“ By throe o’clock the church was rieariy tull ; by lour it wii^^ 
jammed. Around each door outside was a gfH'nt cuMwd ; inside 
there was not an empty seat, 'flic hmg ray of* light wliud! 
streamed in thi'ough the broken rosio window at the wt»stern end 
was momentarily shut out by the ptniple wlm had elimheil 
away up there. Every one in nave ami gnlh'rr held a lighte*! 
candle, which twinkled and flu‘kere<l ami wnvetli with the greiil 
volume of the singing. ‘ We are in heaven, and tlo' starts are 
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under our feet/ Gounod said when, one 24th of May, he looked 
down upon the same scene. In the raised choir the sick still 
waited, their friends and a few priests still prayed and chanted. 

‘ The church was like a wind-swept wood' with the mighty voice 
of their supplication. 

Suddenly there was a cry of ‘ They come !' The people 
around the altar fell on their knees ; for from the airy chapel, 
high above the choir, a great double ark hung suspended, and 
now began to move downward, though almost imperceptibly. 
As it came slowly nearer the sick and infirm were raised toward 
it in the arms of the strong. Women fairly wrestled together, 
each seeking to be the first to lay her hand upon the holy relics. 
When it was a few feet from its resting-place a solemn procession 
of white-robed clergy passed from the sacristy to the choir, and 
one priest, springing upon the altar, seized and kissed the relics. 
At the same moment he was surrounded by the sick, who, as 
though the longed-for miracle had already been worked, pushed 
and struggled to touch and be healed. The priest held the 
relics, and the people, pressing closer and closer, fell upon them, 
touching them with their hands, their eyes, and even their crip- 
pled limbs, kissing them passionately, clasping them with frenzy. 
It seemed as though the priest’s vestments must be torn to 
shreds, the relies broken and scattered in a thousand fragments, 
from the very fervor of the faithful. But finally the last kiss was 
given, the last petition uttered, the ark was set at rest upon the 
altar, the sick were placed all around it, and the chants rose 
louder and sweeter than ever, — ‘ Yivent les Saintes Maries !’ ” 

On the morning of the 25th a long procession marched from 
the church to the sea-shore. It was headed by the banners 
given by the various towns of Provence. Then came the Arch- 
bishop of Aix, attended by clergy and acolytes j next the sick 
and ailing, some hobbling on crutches, some borne on mattresses, 
others dragged along by their friends. “ Last of all a struggling 
crowd of gypsies carried aloft the rude figures of the two Maries 
in their little boat, and on every side devout pilgrims strove to 
kiss, or at least to touch, the holy bark. Across the sands to the 
sea they went, to the water’s edge, and then right into the 
water, gypsies, people, and even priests. For a moment the 
boat was set afloat upon the waves, there where at the dawn of 
Christianity the wind had driven the saints from Jerusalem. 
And the gypsies again raised it aloft, and waded to land ; the 
procession, with banners waving, candles flickering dimly in the 
sunshine, hymns loudly chanted, turned again across the sands, 
through the shadowy streets, and brought back their beloved 
Maries to the church. The sick were placed once more about 
the altar, and shouts of ‘ Yivent les Saintes Maries T echoed 
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throuffh the church, until, toward ovenin|r, the ark row slowly 

to its airy chapol, while the faitlifu! watehotl it with iotih^ 

On the foundation of tlH> ruined eliateau of Les HauK, m 
Arlea, are carved three tii^ures in fh^num drapery with an mnmt 
effaced Latin inscriptionrwhicdi are ludd to be imrirrnU of the 
Maries. These arc visited by the neii^hbdrine: peasantry tui May 
24 and decorated with flowers. Nevertheless, there are rafion- 
alists who hold that the three fl|^urcH were made ti> represent ttie 
great general Marius (who was encamped near by tor fnafiy 
months during his Gallic campaign, 100 B.e.), his wife Julia, ami 
Martha, a Syrian prophetess, by Plutareh tells us that Im 

was always accompanied, 

Mark, St., patron saint of Venice. His festival is eelebrat#fl 
on the anniversary of‘ his death, April 25 (OH). 

St. Mark the Evangelist was not an apostle, hut a ronverl 
He was the beloved disciple of St, Ibdcr, who eonverliHi hifii. 
He journeyed with St Peter to Pome, ami there wrote his 
pel, according to some authorities, at the dietation of St. Fetrn 
Ho afterwards went to Egyptt where he founded the (‘huridi t»f 
Alexandria, becoming bishop of the diocese. On necount of the 
many miracles that ho wrought, *St. Mark was acHUiNed of hetuf 
a sorcerer, and ho was seized and dragged through t hi* streets 
with cords until ho died, a.I). AH, It is ndated that ns soon m lie 
expired a terrible storui of hail and lightning arose whiidi de 
stroyed his persecutors. The dirist inns hurietl his remains m 
Alexandria, where they were highly ViUieniteil. 

Centuries passed. The great and growing city Viuiu’e east 
envious eyes upon the tomb of the Hvangtdist. She h«diinisf 
though the legend was never receivtsl by the (Juireh universiih 
that St. Mark had been sent by St, Petiu* as aptmtle t** Ai|uileja, 
and that on his return to Rcune his hark, driven hy th** wtfid, 
came to a landing on the low island whiidi was the first site nf 
the city of the lagoons. Here, while In* was rapt in iH^stiisy, an 
angel of the Lord appeared t<i him and said, Pax tihi, Mitree 
Hie rcquiescet corpus tuum.” Peace h%^ with the*\ Murk 
Hero shall thy body rest.’\) The angel went on to projihesy tliaf 
a devout and faithful people would liere, after many years, hiiil4 
a marvellous dty (rnirijhtm tirht'm},mid would <ieserve to pois.*4*r^.4 
the body of the saint, and that through his merits ami prayers 
they would be greatly hIeHse<i. 

Early iii the ninth century two Venetian mereliiuits, VHiting 
Alexandria and finding that Uie Chundi authorities were fearful 
lost the shrine of St. Mark should hv deseeratisl hv the Siiraeen^ 
succeeded in obtaining the ctn'ete<! remains ^fhe voyage to 
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Veiuoo nui!iy nunicli^H \vhi(‘h pive nHsumnco of the 

<if tho nnint to lu' tnuiHtbrivd to bin doHtiiicd abode. 
(In tlu^ voHHorH arrival tlio n(»^o himHolf iK’coinpaiiicd by all the 
clergy, down to the latKliiiijp-pluoi' and bore the holy relics 
til the tdiiijiel, where they were deimnited until a more 

fitting resfing-|iliic‘e couhl he prepared for them. 

11iat rwHtiiig'plaee was the church td' St. Mark's, erected about 
H2!h hut dcHtr<iyeii by tire in ItTti and rebuilt in 1()42-1()71, 
When the second church wan finished the eouHecration wan de- 
layetl. Ever since the tire of h7ti, for ntnv a hundred yearn, the 
hiidy of Si. Mark liatl tlisappenivd, This was occaHion, sayn the 
lloge Andrea liamloltj in his idironiele. '‘of lamentation U) the 
(‘Icrgy. and of great tleprt'SHion to the laity." It was not to he 
helieveti tliat the siit‘n*d treasunn the pnlhuiium of the city, des- 
liiietl for it by the thn-Tee of Ihniven, luul |>eriHhed. Without it 
the new i‘tiiireti tiiiist renuiiu vatuuii <if its tdiief dignit-y. It 
could not he thi' divine %V}|| that Veniee Hlumhl he dejunvod of 
her tnvii speeiiil Miiinl. Now that at length the ehuren waa fm- 
iHhcd and iiiioritetl wtirtldly to eontiun su<»h a treasure, it wan 
riMiilved, ill June. to keep a fast throughout (he city, and 

lo iiuike II fiuHt mtiliUiui proce.HMttoi through the chundi, wiUi de- 
vout ■supplication fo the Ahnighty tliat he would be pleustul to 
reveal file place of conceidnierit of the siu'red reU<*H. And, lo! 
wliile the was moving, of a sudden a light broke from 

one m|" Ilic piers, a SMtiiid of cracking was heard, hrUden fell upon 
the pavcincfil, atid lhert\ within the pier, wutH beheld (he body 
ot the sauit, W'ltli the arm stretched out, as if he hud moved it 
n» imike the opcfiiirg tit the iiuiHtmry , and on om.^ finger was a 
ring of ip»ld„ which, after olherH luid fried in vain, was drawm 
oil’ hv td*ivaiiiii Indfino, one of the <•oUllseHt»rH of the Ihjgtv 

*rhr’ joy of the peo|ilr» wiw iicov US gnuit as their grud’ had 
hern l■‘ef»ire, d'he fniracki i|utck*med tlndr deviithm and excited 
their fancv.and oii ihe Hfh of < n>f oher folhiwing, “ the tdiurch 
hmiig d*-4H‘iiird to (did, the rruun'end horly was luitl aw’uy in a 
Heeref place, flic the |irmiativ and the procurator alone 

kieOVilii',^ wlicre " 

dlirre wscj HiiMi|o*r testy c<f St Mark, le*we\uu\ at (’(.mstuntr 
no|ii*"^. wlirio*' the liriid W' IIS hroUidii to Stii'Hsoim. Arms of the 
Hjiint ■ihMwii ill Sf ^lurli'^ riiurcli in Home, at Marolles, 

OSid oflier |4;t*'r#.t 

Hit Ike m| Sf M’ui‘k ito^ t*iifle»lic c 'htirch siiigH her great 
liliimc'* f,o V* ihrti io'«’d will avert the HCi»urg#*s due to stin a 
etiUojo r. *n'3 0 in-itrd witli (frrtou’V the if refit. Heru’e 

III »4d ciilr o:d;ii =1 ilie h'ii'if kti**wu IIS lufitida Miijor, Anciently 

^4»*|r.mli 9^“: n%|t. OC-I of fMirrril cron-nen Wef«’ field Oil t llIH duy. 

dliete were ll c#|i|rntiy ciUifolimled With tdie liiiglttlon proceHHHinH, 
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which j depending upon the movable tbant of tht' AM'inmlon, 
might occasional! j fall as early as April 26. 

In Blngland, during the rule of the Roman Oluircl'i, Hi* Miirk*8 
Day was a great fa«t. Vaughan says, 1 reiueml»in\ ttiHIh 
being then a boy, that an ale-wdle, making ni» except ion of tiay^, 
would brew upon St, Mark's Day. While slie was thus lakiriiig 
the chimney took tire and her house was burnt. Surely a gentle 
warning to them that violate forbulden tlays/' Atudhor writer 
observes ^Hhat though there was not anciently any faHt»4lay h%h 
tween Bas ter and Whitsunday, the Popes hati devised a irnMc 
Btrous fast on St. Mark’s Day.*' St. Mark, it ii|ipcars, wiis made 
an exception, and had his da^^ fasted." 

At Alnwick, in Northumberland, Knglantl, a ridicttloiiH ciistotn 
called the B'reemaifs March (r/, r.) was kept u|> till a receril tlatt 
on St. Mark’s Day. 

Marriage. Originally man appears to have been a ptdvg^ 
amouB animal. The Jews of the earlier Ohi I'estamcnt |»cHiid 
were polygamous, but later changed their ways, possibly thnHigli 
the influence of their Homan conquerors. Jews sim*e then and 
Christians from the time of the foundation of tlicir religion hii%'# 
been ostensibly monogamous. The Catholic ami (treek Churchei 
make marriage a Bacrament, and most other Christian c*reeds 
hold that the presence of an ofliciating edergyman, if not actimlly 
obligatory, is, what is more awe-inspiring, ‘U'orrect." Never 
theless many of the social customs that surniuiul the ChriHtiiiii 
ceremony have Mieir ro{dH in the pagan {last. 

In that past marriage was first intertribal, and tlian exogitmmis, 
or outside of the tribe. The flixt form of exogitmous laarriiige 
was marriage by capture. The bridogrooiu simply went out on 
the war-path, accompanied by a doughty friericl or fw«^ seiraHl 
upon suen damsel as nad strayed away from purental <’ 01 * 011 , and 
carried her away to his home. 

In our mod(u*n marriage rite the very name of that now 
less appendage the best man" suggests that he is a Miv- of 
marriage by capture, lie was the stronguirmed warruir who 
assistcfl the would-be groom t(» vurryoff Ids bri<lo. d’he wcdtling* 
ring symbolizes the fetter with which the bri<U^ was bound ; the 
jocose slijiper thrown after the departing couple lulnmhrates the 
luirled by the outstripped pursuerH of the pant. 
The honeymoon itself symbolizes that spiu’c <}f tinn^ when the 
captor had to hide his prize from her kinsmen until their com 
sent had been gaimul. 

More obvious survivals are found in all primitive mdghhor* 
hoods. Among the Irish mountaineers a marriage is c’onsidercd 
but a tame aflair urrless the bridegrootn run away with the bride. 
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In (VniigaiiBhire, Wales, the relatives of the bride assemble 
atui offer a mock rcHirttanco to the entrance of the groom, and 
a good deal of HcuflUtig and horse-play a dialogue (chiefly 
in verse ) is {‘arrietl on by two persons, —one on either side. After 
this the bridegroom is admitted, and sets about seeking the 
bride, \\lu» is (‘ommotdy disguised in some manner, — as an old 
vviuiuui, for instance, with a male infant, a symbol of good luck 
and promise of s<nis, upon her lap. On arriving at the church 
door the bride is seized by her relatives, who ride off with her, 
the inddegrooin and his party in pursuit. On being overtaken 
the bride is at mice handed over, and whoever caught her is cer- 
tain t<i he married within a year. 

Marriiige jjV pnrcdiase succeeded marriage by capture. Indeed, 
tTTe'T^rgnuluully merged together in the"” latter days of the cap- 
lure periiHi. ff'he pursuing father gradually learned to mitigate 
his wrath in the presence of casli or other equivalent. The 
bridegroom might offer in lieu of cash his own sister, or horses, 
tir lamb This kind of marriage is still prevalent among 
semi i’iv ilizetl as the other among barbarous nations. For example, 
it exist H funong the (diinese and various Mohammedan tribes. 

ih'fhapH the most perfect system of marriage by purchase was 
that the Bah}donians and Assyrians. They assembled all 
girls uf marriageahle age in tlio space before the temple twice a 
vear, ami sold them. The handsome girls brought high prices, 
and the sums se received were turned over to the homely ones 
as a iMiunter attraegiom Tlius every girl caught a husband, 
some by beauty and some by money. 

Mariinge by purehase was prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons 
at the time wlien < 'hristianity first reached them. Every woman 
wan under the can^ of some luan, who was termed her mxindbora, 
or guardian , ami m> one emdd marry her without having paid a 
Huiu of tmuiey m a compensation to him. The father was the 
guardian his unmarried ilaughters; the brother, if the father 
tiled , and the next to him the nearest male relative. If, how- 
ever, the female was friendlcHS and alone, she found in the king 
her ieg***! gnardinn. 1'he maid was estimated according to her 
rank in hie. Tiie tlrst step in courtshi]), therefore, was to buy 
the inuiseiit of the mundfmni ; the lover was then admitted into 
the of his inistresH, and allowed to claim her in due 

(mui-He aH“lii »4 wife. If, however, her personal charms or her 
di’^iHiHitioii proved, on better acquaintance, unsatisfactory to her 
miifiir and h*^ failed to complete the bargain, he immediately 
I., th.' law. If a .nan vonturod to marry 
vvilh.Hil tirni liaviiut iMiujxht and paid for hm wife, he was guilty 
..{'III.' .■ritii.' of mun<n>r>>ii-h, tlin cotiHWiuencoH opvlnch were both 
v,mati.,ua and diHaatrouH. 'fho IiuhIkukI in such a case possessed 
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no legal authority over his wife ; he was a husliniHl, if» fiti 
without a wife; he had no right to her pn^porty. IU“ the mnu 
law a maiden and a widow were of separate value ; (he lat ter tanih 
be purchased for one-half the sum which the ^guardian of a laidt: 
was entitled to demand ; the man, thereftuv. who eouhl riot iificmi 
to purchase a maid might perhaps be able to purtdiase a wktow 
Thrupp, in his “ Anglo-Saxoi'i llousef' gives a full acetHtrit of« 
wedding in those days. Not till the ninth or tenth eenturr dbl 
women obtain the privilege of choosing or refusing tlunr hu?i^« 
bauds. Often they were betrothed wlien children, tlu^ bride* 
groom’s pledge of marriage being aeeonijuinied hy a hectiriiy, or 
“wed,” whence comes the word. Fart of the werlding alvvfiy» 
consisted of a ring placed on the maidorfH right harul and there 
religiously kept until transferTed to the otiier hantl at the Inter 
nuptials. Then, also, were repeated the nmrriuge vows and other 
ceremonies, out of which those now jirevaliing have grown, Tbi» 
bride was taken “for fairer or fouler, tor better or worse, for 
richer or poorer,” and promised to he “buxom and lumtiy** to 
her future husband. At the final ceremony the hritiegroom |iui 
the ring on each of the bride’s left-hand tingem in turn, >*aying 
at the tirst, “in the name of the Father at tht' second, ** in tiie 
name of the Son;” at the third, “in the muno of tlie Holy 
Ghost;” and at the fourth, “ Arnon,” Then also the fatluu* gave 
to his new son one of his daughter’s hIioch, in toktm of the triiiiH« 
fer of authority which he cifccted, and the bride was at tuita? 
made to feel the change by a tup or a blow on the given 
with the shoe. The husband on his jiart took an <uith to use bis 
wife well. If he failed to do so, she might U‘av<^ him, but by the 
law he was allowed considerable license. Ht' was bound in hotior 
his wife and apprentices moderate ca.Htigatio*i.” 
An old Welsh law decides that three blows witli a 1 >rooinsti<*k on 
any part of the person except the head” is a fair allowance, 
an another provides that the stick be no longer than the hus- 
bands arm nor thicker than his middh; finger, Frhir to the 
seventh century a wife mi^^lit at aiiv titiu^ lie retiiKiiattui uti 
proot ot her being either barren, (loVonmul, silly, i.awtionute, 
-usurious, rude, habitually drunk, gluttuiious, very garrulous, 
quarrelsome, or abusive. ’ J 

after the triumph of CUiristianity inurriagi' for a long 
secular matter. Hut slowly auii 
frrno-of ^ ® ^^i‘ch eucroached upon the State until she thially 

hf^vm ^ control of marriag.i as a drpnrlninit of 

.n® P'ovinee of Haccniolal duty. S .<• <ln>vv lu-r 
was . r i^opublir ruarringo 

religion 'gious ordinance. Under tho Knijiiro, whoti 

S contempt, it came to be virtually a civil contract. 
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Christianity gave back to marriage its religious character, but 
only by slow degrees. At first Christian couples pairing off 
together asked for the blessing of their pastor. In mediaeval 
times the priest was even called in to bless the marriage bed. 



The custom of an ecclesiastical marriage became more and more 
general. Finally, in 1563, at the Council of Trent, it was made 
binding. 

Though the Protestants rejected the sacramental idea of mar- 
riage, they none the less looked upon it as a divine institution, 
and its celebration in church grew to be indispensable. 

The ancient usage was for the priest to join the hands of the 
man and woman after their consent to the marriage, with such 
words as “Et ego vos conjungo,” etc. Then he laid the ends of 
his stole upon the hands so joined. It is ordered in some early 
Roman Sacerdotalia, but disappeared from the Roman Rituale at 
or before the revision of Paul V. It was, however, retained in 
the local books of many Continental dioceses. 

42 
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At Liege the hanck wore bound together wM’h the eiulH of tha 
stole, and the practice was the Hanie oLsewhore. But it woiilci 
seem that the usage was not followed iu Hugluml. ludeed, ttio 
ceremony with which it is connected iBalmeut fnuu rutist Hrii^liHli 
books, probably because in the English forius ot' the servieo ttio 
joining of hands took place at the time wheti the luiiii iiiut 
woman gave their troth to each other. The later jt»iraug i»f 
their hands by the priest after the delivery of the ring was 
introduced into England in 1549. It is a ceretuoiiy arialogciuH Ut 
but distinct from that with which the action with the stole is 
sometimes conjoined. 

To mark the importance and validity of a hetmihal, the ( 'ouii- 
eil of Trent also declared clandeBtino betrothals to be »iull atoi 
void. It required them to be celebrated before the cure, In the 
presence of two or three witnesBos at least, (treater weight 
afterwards given to this article by an ordmuutnee of Louis XI I L, 
which forbade any notary (that is, any civilian) to sanction tir 
receive any promise of the kind. Before the first French Eevii^ 
lution, such was the importance attached to this nious cnstoin 
that, except with an express dispermation from tue bislni|n a 
priest could not betroth and marry a young couple in the HUiiio 
day. It was requisite that a certain lapse ol time, ns a test t*f 
their fidelity, should intervene between the one cerenumy and 
the other. The old French canon law had provithnl for the 
in which a faithless fiance should marry any than his be 

trothed bride. The marriage oonseerated i>y a sacninient %vaH 
more binding than the simple engagement of betrotlinl; hut if 
the culprit became a widower, and his first lt»ve required it of 
him, he was obliged to purge his guilt by taking her to wife. 

Another way in which the dhurch had marked its muhority 
long before the Council of Trent wm by tlu^ prtdiibition of mur^ 
riago during certain periods, us the seasons t»f Ailvfuit, Lend 
and Whitsuntide. The old register (d* ('otttmharn, Cambridge^ 
shire contains this triplet in doggerel Latin : 

Oonjugium Adveiitus pudiihot, Ililnritpn' ndinoU, 

Septuagena vetat, wid rancha* (KrUiva 
Kogamen votitat, concedit Truui pntfsMtaH. 

Similar lines in English are inserted in the register of Ecertoti, 
iNottinghamshire : 

Advent marriago doth deny, 

But Hilary gives thee lilM^rty. 

Septuagesima says thee nay," 

Eight days from Easter says you may. 

Rogation bids thee to contain, 

But Trinity sets thee fiee again. 
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Thti tinu^wikH roHlricttul to Advent aiul Lent by the Conn 
eil nt' 'IVetit Tri.hnt 21. Hessio, eup. x.), but this decree 

huil no lorn, ui huo-intul, juul (he ejuums oC the Anglican Church 
HtiU forl.id lunifiiiges to hecelehnited between hogatiou Sundav 
and 'I'riiiitv Stm.lay. Such prohibit iouH, however, have ceased 
to be ivgiu'dcil in Ihtginnd, and Lent has become, during the 
present reign, the tUvnrite Kcuatm for royal marriavos. ° 

And no\y a !,d!ince at marriage euatoiUH the worfd over. 

In the (ireeh Chitreh the rilea are more elaborate than in anv 
other dirisiian detuuninatiun, if the contracting parties be of 
liny 

iit'iiiiiiiijH fi»r Urn wlehrutiou of U\o ecromony the 
i‘|yi|n4 Ilf MiiiH* [iriviito liintHo, if tho wuplo luive not Kulfieientlv 
Itifiy tiiofiuipel of the palacOo A family thai 

iiMutr to tuivo at Uh vvotiaiiiii; uh honorary father 

siiiil liiiiioniry iiinllior. If not tho Kmporor and the Emi)rea0, at 

loa>4t II ttnifitl-dtiko Hint a grinu.htlufhoHH. The honorary father 

iliii tioly iiiiiiiro. u-liteli Homo iittlo child related to the fam- 
ilir;H viitrivH III troiii.yir I ho jhuKrs. They enter the church, fol- 
hv ali tlnnr IriciulH in uniform, d'he ceremony begins ; 
If 04 wry *uti| conijdiciitctl with, man}’^ syinholic rites; a 

n Hurt «if movahtc altnr»*-dH placed 'in the middle W 
fltoMralMry , cnii|,iiii arc Hcparatctl from it hy a band of i*ose- 
i'uldrrd 14511111 , when ilit4 prioHi fnllH, ihcy tuunt advaiuas and the 
lirHi wliM -Aol.A roi the hand, whether hunhund or wife, will be 
ihd Mild uliii will liiH or her will on the hotmehohl. This 

an iirtndo ‘d’ fiulh tor nil lln^ inatronH, wh<» watch them at that 
iiioiiooif, i III the iiihio aiv jihoHHl ('he liturgienl ionnulary, the 
wliirii liow' nurd hold, the cr<wH which (lu‘.y wdll kiss, 
itio whiidi tlioy will cxchiuii5% the cup (d‘ wine in which 

tio’y will iiiordr'ii fln-ir !tp»4, and whiedt is called in the Slavonic 
riliiul ttio ritji Mt" hit I’agcH relieve each other to carry 
wdf-ti fOit^drrdiiirAl arimi iwo heavy c*rownH, which muHt be held 
iihiii*'* iliii Iir‘ie.h4 1*1' tlw wdiile tht^ <’eremony continues. 

,,\i lio"' iiionooif, wtien the, prient in pronouncing the 

wonl.A that, land, floon isi|,.^eiliei% the couple walk three times 
III*.’ iiltiir, folhiiveil hy the crtnvndiearerH ; until the third 
Inrii iA »’Mtii|dr-ir*i iIp’I'o m time to turn ha<*k ; after that the die 
t'liAl, CMiifdi’ lire united for lite. ddieriuipon the ningers 
up Hi iloor iiemi H|.ri*leiit voic^cH the jiiyoim liymn “Let 



Th«i hreir' iind then i(o mid jiroHtrate tlHUuselveH before 

a |ii*'tiire of I till V oinin niter winch they pann into the nalon, where 
in »,»|.t>»oied iiiid iho giitmlH are presented with boxes of 
iioirLti'd irith the moiitii^riynH <d* the young couple. 
To eal iinii/e’ piiddiiig the Haine piiite, or to eat in any way 
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together, ib a widely distributed uuirriage wwitunw. In HRi^it 
a couple may be married b}' drinking brandy tt»getiu‘r ; in Japiut* 
by 80 many cups of wine; in lUissia ami Seamtinavia it uned to 
bo one c*up for both. The joining of iuuids uunmg tlte IhitniuiB 
and Hindoos is common io many parts of the \v»n*ld. In 
land it is called ‘‘ hand-fastitigf’ and roupUvs livo ttigothor after. 
To sit togetlier on a seat while reeeiving friemh, «ir bavt^ lh%* 
hands of each tied together with grass, or to -*im'nr with each 
other’s blood, or for the woman io tie a <Hirdt»f her own t wisling 
around the naked waist of the man, coiistittites marriage in one 
part or another. 

In Australia a woman carries fire pUier hiver'n (tnt uu«i ntakes 
a tire for him. In America she lays a bundle i»f rotls at theilovw 
of his tent. A Loiingo negress ctHiks two dishi^s fur hint in tin 
own hut. In Croatia the bridegrtHuu boxes the bride’s ears, and 
in Russia the father formerly struck his daughter gently with a 
new whip— for the last time- and then gave the weapon to her 
husband. Down to the present, it is a eustorn in tituigary for 
the groom to give the bride a kick after the marriage ei-riUitiUiy, 
to make her feel her subject ion. Hvim with all civilized peoples 
the servitude of the bride is (dearly indicated. 

The Jewish ceremony is picturestpiu. The bride dres^us in 
pure white satin, and faces tlie bridegrotnu under tlie e/iappu/i, 
or matrimimial baldaccduno. ritual n-ad. and a (*up of 

consecrated wine is prestmttsl to briile and gro«uu to be ^i|iprd 
Then comes tlie address from the othidating rabbi, udn» (dones 
by taking a glass of udm^ in his haml and pronuuneing fhr 
seven prescudlasi iKmedietioris. Again bridegruuin and bride 
taste the (uip ; aft(‘r wbi<di the grotirn pliu’e^ it *»n tlie tloor and 
crushes it to atoms under his fn^t, as a syndHil that the marriage 
must lustuntil the fragments can he united, I’he tirst kiN^ under 
the new relation is given, and tiie m^wly weildtsi man esetuin 
his wife from cdmppali to entrance and tduui home to the uuir* 
riage-feast. 

Martha, St,, of Ihdbutiv, jiatron saint <if cooks iumI house* 
wives. Her tbstival is eelehrateii on Jnly lT, tlie reputed anni 
\ersary of luu* dtuith (a.ik HI), She figureM in thotbispels as th«» 
sister of Ijazurus and tlu^ fritmd <d’ (Itrist. i For the legem! of 
lier adventures after tbe (uandtixiun see Mahv M.vtHJvnKNr., 
vyhom tradition inuk(*s her sisttu’ ; also M \Htrs, ittr, dhitii'U: i 
She is Hpe(dally honored in d’nruseon, tlie eitv luhlt on tlo* s|iul 
wheie slu^ (■aptuiasl a te.rrible dragon ealbsi ’’fara^'Uiue whi<'h was 
devastating tlie neighborhood, and whieh she found fast with 
her girdle so that the |)(siple could (umie up and slav him. The 
famous Miracle Flay of Sainte Martbe et td Tara^tpie, instituted, 
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it WJW rtaiil. by Kin^' U.‘ih« in 1400, wasonooftho last Provon 9 al 
.■tmui/.i.f tu <liH!i{viH*iu-, a** in its day it wan one of tho most pop- 
ular. Louis .\1. oniim down to soo it iu 1444, whoa ho was still 
daujdiin. Al all s-voutH, hi> sulfiiiidy protostod that hooamo for 
thf jday nlou... thoiu'h untrit'udly crhios amnmod him of wish- 
itiir I" -p.v oiit ih,' laud and vstimafo uia ohaiu'os of snecoodiiif^ 
In his um to Kiny; Uotm, %vh<wt' only dauf^htor Margaret was tho 
hajdt'sH witV os‘ Hoiiry Vl.td' Knglaud. 



I, It 


PWr^n i%(lr¥ fill' MvHh’fy tiny itmif atiaticliituMl^ a riunnant 
*if It, '-»fi isnt?.| ili»i of thii tiiru'kn'uth (M‘ntury, in 

I hr- nf hi% f'rliiimttHl iHX J uly 2i not 

Miilv n* r;.irivvL’M,is knt. iif-AM iil limuit’airi' main fi‘atut*o wan 

a n.yyars'- s»i i% riJii*!*'' of ttuMil luid ranvuM, foot 

thr*’*- huAi, }ii,4 iMur U'vi tirmnl iu th»' uiiidlo. Tho 

tir'?i,4 W '.y'i 'iJiiiil’il, i|A liM till’ iMiily'f W hlt’h WUH OOVtUHld 

tt;!li Wii'} ls!*r: nn uful ut tlui notlioT 

r%irA'!s,L?i\ i4:fi n I i^f lor a tail. Sixioon nuun- 

inr-i ^ jyw !\ 'ip.u * A-ikr-l rifpt hitt.wii 11^ fhi' |\ni|chtHof la Tiu*aH<|uo 

H.jy f*-, til -11114, Ki,||tli i*f I lio kuii^htM coiu’ouh'd 

f > : I, ‘ th*' ftriv i»« thoHo wlio had boon 

f i'Si I 4 * li*- itiMf i%4i ji4H%i“r, buHiioH lH?4(HU|r tho tail 

Ui - 1 .^ iiAiSf. iiAh Im thi’ f»f tho HtH^ctatorj^. 

"fla- 5 .**'■* ? 'fittr'l i-M-Mri, liioi woro fnlliiwt'il uy tiruin- 

iri,>.'S'n ?!:i- ? A I . 1 , f-iii,* I'.rMi-r-AAOiit «»f rlorny and laity, Tho 
-‘i -I*'! ' ^ iXi in ii'liilo aii«l hluo, tlio h‘ndi!f^-^ 

h * l:’' li‘ - f Alik Whou tho ilrnpai wuh 

• U I 1 1 . 4 : -w 40,*’ a|ii^ ».!l|‘*||inl holy WIltoT f»Vor it. 
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A continuous rattle of torpedoes and musketry was kept up by 
those who followed in the dragon’s train. 

The merrymaking was often emphasized by practical joking 
of a rude sort which frequently led to violent affrays. It was 
these scenes of disorder which caused the suppression of the 
spectacle. But the Tarasque itself is still preserved. 

St. Martha’s attributes in art are a dragon and a pot of holy 
water, the latter distinguishing her from St. Margaret, who 
bears a cross. A cooking-utensil is sometimes substituted for 
the pot. 

The body of St. Martha, miraculously discovered in the thir- 
teenth century at Tarascon, is still preserved in a splendid sub- 
terraneous chapel of the collegiate church of St. Martha in 
that town. The head is kept in a rich bust of gold presented 
by Louis XI. 

Martin, St. Bishop of Tours, patron of that city and gener- 
ally of beggars, tavern-keepers, and vine-growers. His prin- 
cipal festival, famous under the name of Martinmas, occurs on 
November 11, the day of his burial. A minor feast in honor of 
his ordination and the translation of his relics is celebrated 
locally in Prance on July 4, and another in honor of their return 
from Auxerre to Tours, called Eelatio, on December 13. 

The son of a Eoman military tribune, born at Sabaria, Hun- 
gary, about 316, and bred a soldier, St. Martin forsook the army 
to retire into monastic seclusion, whence he emerged in 371 to 
become Bishop of Tours. It was during his military career that 
he divided his cloak with a poor beggar shivering at the gate of 
Amiens. Both before and during his bishopric he proved an 
earnest preacher of the gospel, converting the entire province to 
Christianity, destroying many pagan temples, and beating back 
the inroads of Arianism. He recalled to life, for the purpose of 
baptism, two people who had died without that sacrament, and 
performed many other wonders. The Emperor Maximus, when 
he established his capital at Treves, invited the saint to a royal 
banquet. Wishing to pay him a special mark of honor, Maxi- 
mus offered him the wine-cup before drinking himself, whereupon 
Martin passed it to a humble priest who stood behind him, to 
show that he accounted the least of the servants of God before 
the greatest rulers of earth, — an action that was loudly ap- 
plauded by the Emperor and all his court. St. Martin died on 
the 8th of November, probably in 397. Poitiers warmly dis- 
puted the possession of his body, but the people of Tours car- 
ried it off and buried it in a neighboring grove amid a vast con- 
course, among whom were two thousand monks and a great con- 
course of virgins. Here St. Brice, his successor in the bishopric, 
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built a rliajH^, iiiiti later 8t. Pt'rpetuuH tuiuulod the great church 
aitti iiitiiiiiHtery of St. Martin, a Huiuptiunirt tonib at the back of 
the liltiir iieirii^ t'lvciotl ftvr tlie romainH, which wore trans- 
liiftHl liiilitn* on July 4, 1'lic Mbriite iHH*aine ho groat n place of 
jiilkfritiniito for all Hiiro|ie lluit in nuMliiovul timoH it was called a 
iitn’oiiil Jinnreil-iii, and flic Iktuc of its rii-hos tempted the Sava- 
foiiM to prcHH lioiiluvartl U> tlie plains of d\mraine, hut, fortu- 
iiatoly, to bo f iiano^r crm^Iied in (iuul by (’harles Mai*tol. In 
tite Hi\tooiitii ceiif ury the IliigiienotH riried tlie loittl) and scat- 
foroil tlie roller, but the eliiirch rtHHWoreil a bone of his arm and 
II }iiiii of lii.H Hkitll, |lr*fi»ri^ this disperniim cert.ain churedves had 
iibtiiiiiinl portions, which they still preserve. Thus, tho 

|irii»ry of St Miirtnfs in the Fiehl in Ihiris iJOHsessed a part, and 
fwii ieelli are i4liinvii lit St. Martitfs at dkmrnay. The cloak 
w hich Si. Marfiii ilivitletl with the heggar was for many centu- 
prcHervi-’i! in aii oriitory near the ehurtdi iu Tours, and was 
eiirri^'d a liniiiier in wiir, It is saitl that the word cliapel,^ — 
Frefp’li diuivod froiti c/iiipc or cape, was first applied 

to ihi*'^ and tinil ehapliiin nr riuiprittin was originally tho 

por-HiOi iiil w jtli l|ie care of it. 

,\?i lle^ |h.;,e 4 ! uf ’Martiniiiii^ ociHirs at tht^ genial period of t.he 
vear W'licti tlc^ ih iii. atnl tmttle are slain for the winter 

iiiid new wme i.-i |lr'*t sipcned and tasted, it followed that 
i»er'.;iiiie I he eiiihMdiiiiefif iit' good <duHn' uud inherited 
*isoiie the r of the ancient Bacehus. There is 
rr''ri.Miio. V ,5 -eroso* r»^-.t«niiidance In'-iween the Vinalia of tlu^ a,n-* 
eieiit .4 fued iite Marfitialci m|‘ the iiicdiicval perioth Bruml <|U<»teH 
4iii tenet-.' ?$s s*-' b' c.j' 1 ' 4 inil calendar W' loch nndtn’ tin' heml of No- 
'lofribfi'n II e voren-.'U .“'HV'c V ifialia. 11 teas* of tlie aiK’ients 

r.viiiv.vr^ .i dav. ihen’inci in the figure of Martin.'* The 

|c.e.r-'^ Ali i 'h-' nsiC'lc df MariitfH Bay the t«*eUHion iif a 

esM ■' ni n'i m h iwcboiily horrow'ctl sottie of its tUdails from 
lis^^ Ibenan orc.foe.il 

|ii e.i!tii,oect;;d ivir.^pe^ tile fill gooHc which in Hnglaml is most 
appj ^1'. cjn'. fM Ml'*'' hacliitii 4 wim mtvu an St. Murtitfs t>ay and 
ttiiK- I draiighlH of wine. A fatted ox, 

r f.i>- i iieifi, w-cn ^nlcifituted in Knglnnd, That is 
Mi*e ‘O til-*' >s.40it. iiiid |ha;Hi, bcinunc' '“‘O popular with 
l-k'* ( he. ihaii «<evcn chnrcht^s were nanu'd 

I < vu I ’o \ iir>-rc eiiiphiiHe inarli of piipuliir Up- 

.1; ^ I o. *h.. hihlhd ibv Viiiliiern < Niinpuny, wdiero 

il.ii .•bn? 'ic i M iiiui divide lie*- picfornil and statuary honors. 

, A:y ''.it, i . 1 1 * .1 ' * 4 ,. a ^ Hit te-r, her sUite lonl mayor in 

. f H.C., I > !.;»d Mir. -.Idler Hiont in full armor in his 
|4-.. . c I I-*, f. tMi-e and tollowcd hy a troop tif beg- 

hoorur,ii 4 } '* At Si, fhiufs tlmri'byartl be who 
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personated tlie saint cut his scarlet velvet cloak in many pieces, 
which he distributed among them, much to the edification of her 
majesty, who thereafter graciously condescended to dine with 
the lord mayor at the Guildhall, and to eat and drink a great 
deal, as became Martinmas, and as was that red-faced woman’s 
habit. 

In the North Eiding of Yorkshire it was formerly customary 
for a party of singers, mostly consisting of women, to begin at 
the feast of St. Martin a kind of peregrination round the neigh- 
boring villages, carrying with them a small waxen image of our 
Saviour adorned with box and other evergreens, and singing at 
the same time a hymn which, though rustic and uncouth, was 
nevertheless replete with the sacred story of the Nativity. 

The custom is yearly continued till Christmas Eve, when the 
feasting, or, as they usually call it, ‘ good living,’ commences ; 
every rustic dame produces a cheese preserved for the sacred 
festival, upon which, before any part of it is tasted, according to 
an old custom, she with a sharp knife makes rude incisions to 
represent the cross. With this, and furmity made of barley and 
meal, the cottage affords uninterrupted hospitality.” (^Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1811, vol. Ixxxi. pt. i. p. 423.) 

At St, Peter’s, Athlone, Ireland, “every family of a village,” 
says Mason, in his “Statistical Account of Ireland” (1819, vol. 
iii. p. 75), “kills an animal of some kind or other: those who 
are rich kill a cow or a sheep, others a goose or a turkey ; while 
those who are poor and cannot procure an animal of greater 
value kill a hen or a cock, and sprinkle the threshold with the 
blood, and do the same in the four corners of the house, and this 
ceremonious performance is done to exclude every kind of evil 
spirit from the dwelling where this sacrifice is made, till the 
return of the same day in the following year.” 

If St. Martin’s Day be bright and sunshiny there will he a 
cold winter, or if the trees and vines still retain their foliage the 
same will follow. But if there be frost before Martinmas the 
winter will be mild. If the goose slips on the ice at Martinmas 
she will stick in the mud at Christmas. 

Martinmas in some places is rent-day, and debts are paid and 
cancelled; the servants also change places on that day, and they 
say of any one who is changeable and flighty, “He’ll eat no 
Martin’s kail,” meaning that he’ll not stay a year in the same 
place. 

The European association of goose with the saint’s day has 
been variously explained. 

Sulpicius Severus, who lived at the beginning of the fifth 
century and who wrote a book on the life of St. Martin, says, 
The feast of St. Martin is set for the 11th of November. This 
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day the Christians observe by drinking and stuffing themselves 
with roast goose ; they do this, it is said, because a goose betrayed 
St. Martin by her cries while he was concealed in the stall ; others 
say that having eaten the whole of a goose at one meal he died 
from the eifects of it. These are but legends, as the custom is 
traced to the people of the Northern countries, who are as fond 
of goose as we are of partridge.” 

Another writer has it that it was and is customary among the 
clergy to prepare for fasting by feasting. About the middle of 
the fifth century Perpetuus, Bishop of Tours, ordered a fast to 
be observed three times a week from Martinmas to Christmas, 
and, as geese are supposed to be particularly fine eating at this 
time of the year, the goose came to be the bird of the day. 

A third legend relates that a goose so sadly disturbed St. Mar- 
tin, when he was preaching, that he retired to a cave to be out 
of the goose’s way ; but even there the bird pursued him ; and 
finally the saint made a too hearty dinner of goose, which proved 
his death. The association is so firmly established that on Mar- 
tinmas in some parts of France no one dares to drive his geese 
to pasture, as the goose is then common property and every one 
may help himself 

If you have roast goose at Martinmas you must ask St. 
Martin to dine with you, otherwise the goose may not be forth- 
coming in the following year. There is a superstition that if 
the farmer has not finished his field-work by Martinmas he will 
bury his wife before the winter is over. 

In France it was for a long time the custom to hang up a goat 
by the legs and then slowly torture it to death. Clearly this 
was a survival of an ancient pagan practice. 

On Martinmas the first new wine was tasted, and this often gave 
rise to carousals and drunken feasting, so that poor St. Martin 
soon came to be in bad repute, and any one who was particularly 
given to dissipation was called a “ Martinsman.” 

The French call feasting at this time of year faire le Saint- 
Martin,” and a spoiled stomach is known as “ mal de Saint- 
Martin.” 

In Germany the proverb says that 

The hog that’s killed at Martinmas 
Must be eat up by Candlemas. 

This is quite the reverse of another old proverb, which warns 
people against using up more than half of their provisions before 
Candlemas (February 2), Martinmas being considered the begin- 
ning of winter and Candlemas about the middle of it. The 
French say, “ A la Saint-Martin I’hiver en chemin.” 

Before the Cliristian era the people of the North sacrificed to 
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their god Odin, or Wodin, after tlio hurvoat, luui thv 

baked all over Germany on this day aro in^ the shape td n lidrii 

or a horseshoe, one of the syml)ols of Wodin. 

Along the banks of the Khine they luiild itninetiHe tires tm tilt 
hill-tops, and when their red glow iilimiiues the latulHsenjH? nil 
join hands and dance merrily in a circle around the tires, singtrig 
and shouting to their hearts’ content. 

They have a pretty custom in Suahiaof giviiig nri*sents to the 
school-master on this day. About a week htdiuv Mairtiiuuas ilt# 
older pupils begin seci'etly to collect gdtn ttnun the other eliil- 
dren and their parents. Wlien the <lay arrives t he st*htHd-iiia?<ler 
is presented with a fine fat goose, gayly deeked with rildsiris. 
They also give him plenty of corn to feed it with, in atlditHUi to 
wine and grapes, and an immense cake In the term i»f a wtvallit 
that is often three feet in diameter. In some plaees the eliildreii 
go about in the evening singing and solieiting gifts of apjdei^, 
nuts, and cakes. When they are successful they rewanl ttit 
giver by telling him that 

Martin ia a good man, 

He’ll repay you It' In^ vim. 

But when they receive nothing they c'ry,— 

CodlLsh, ot»dflsh, 

You ahvay.s give uh an empty dbh. 

In Halle the children of tlie llalloren— tneu who work In tlw 
salt-mines there— firmly believe that St. Martiit has the pt»werfti 
change water into wine. They therefore till their jugs wltli 
water and kick them, singing,— 

Martino, Martinis 
Change tho wator to wino. 

The parents then secretly take the jugs, empty the water, lutd 
refill them with wine; then a martin’s h<u*n» a <*ake hukeii in 
the shape of a horn — is laid on tO}), and th<^ jugs ari^ returiHHl Ui 
their hiding-places. The children, after having prayed to St 
Martin, hunt for the jugs, and great is their siUisfuetit>n at find* 
ing that the good saint has answered their prayers. 

What Americans call Indian summer (tf r.) is in Mngland 
known as St. Martin’s summer, and in Franc‘e as f/ete tie Saint - 
Martin. 

curious corornonial practised in homm of Sr. 
Martin is at Dunkerque. A local legend thus cKplains if . Aloun 
the year 386, St. Marlin, on his travels through <#anl, happoneil 
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III rirrivi^ init^ in'tmiiig at lhuikin‘i|ut\ (a* rather the spot whore 
I Hiiikt'i «|tie iitiw HiiiiitlH, He wuH riiliatf U‘iHurelv on doiikoy- 
lijiek. St«i{i|iiii!^ lit a littie ehapel near the iHinen, he left hiH ass 
wailiiii: at I he I'liles. Tliere an' <hHihtH whether sueh a chapel 
exi:^fe4 llnni, huf iet.t«'inii 4 tfo ncii Hcruple at aiiuehronistie details. 
Si. Marltii eiilereil miiib* elinpe! er house. While he was saying 
liH prayer^ wit Inn iIihh^, the nniitial st rayed awaiy to soand'i for 
file |irii*kly or sea 'holly, whitdi had eause<i his mouth to 

water iiloiii 4 the riiad His niasti'r, missin|>^ huu, hee;t^e(l the 
iieexl 4 ltttriiii 4 liMlnniiieii tii lend their aid to ret‘over him. The 
woiiliy lelloW'^ *datied at unee, reixurdk'ss of its heiniij night: 
si*!ii4% Willi rr*dii lorelies m their hands; some, with the lanterns 
helotiitiiiit to: liieir flHluii!' boats ; while others blew the horn 
w'liielt siiil aiiiee,iiii‘e.s the arrival of a boat at the beaeh, and 
%%dutdi iitiir l»»/> liijpir' to oive li not bjul imitation of a donkey’s 
briiy when if tries to Hing small At last the gluttonous ass was 
foiiiel aiel hren-di! bm‘k to the villagt' uudtU' the escort of a 
troop of iioMieii, who, iiH they triivtdled along the road, wore 
ireiited. b} S|, Martin s inlervention and thedoukiy’s keep, witli 
all niiev peeifnl •ei|»|»ly of e?i«|tiiHito spice' brea<l 

III rnoar'iii on iho evening of St. Martin’s Hay at Hun- 

krr»|no ao'd :i-^ I niiiloU'>|ne oit!\ -tin' winde population ehums 
the |jnv sir -I mad from five o’chs-k till sevmi in eom- 

no'moraWAes v.| finding *if S|, ^lartin’s ass. d'lut m'xt day, 
III ilin naioe a ♦leeoiid paro^,ysm retwriis; and then the town 

reiiaaii'i » ".-iiin lor a I wolv'einoiii h, 'hhe professed actors in the 
!iirr»^ ar»' ail I ho ehildrrji »»f the plaoe. little uml big, boys and 
girl-i, from at ibe breicu to t»vergrown board ing-scdiool 

iiwmtem aiet Hiif, ilie \oungsters do mit turn out 

aboie. aitd »dd i‘4lei enjoy the I tin as thoroughly as t.heir 

inieetr e an ew.agg»uaitioii to say that the whole (dty 

ntaIo"'i a e'»'‘^'^d leatiiied font mI' itHfdf, A writer in llaiisrkold 
% u. p Trh!, tioin deni'rtbeH the setUie ; Haney the 
«■^owd*'■•| wstli rliddi'etn from tliret' to a hutnlrcd and 
right. V iooijHi'*. '■*id, and ^^%r4'\ e«ne of them euTrying in his hand 
ji paper lan^^.4 ’j'-no' fediiot'i Flowers of all colors ami shapt's, 
rbnr^ be ' I er>. n .o-ed laid.iiniieiil figures, are illnminnted by a 
* aiidi«'i’ s ' I 1 1 -0 m iifiork on ii at tln^ extremity of a 

lb» 0:5 oil giift lire j.ierfect ly ttnneces^ary ; for the 

ia\’» nrfi! I h% I lei .| iiMirfii*tid'> *if liuitern.s proel uce a brilliant 
, iind |o, war of iieeompamment to the scene 

!le*r« i%rr. hnisdi.d'i |emfiy wddeh are cMpressly prto 

piir-'d !"r f I c: .•■** 11 '*/ »i4 only, 

' .1 !j piir'iole orgy beglinv no earriage is pennitted 

tlo-' nfrerii, ie,*r ip w iiliMiii cmnmittitig a 

J iiggn Oil. n**:; ifoi Vigil :» I of inieir*ui|i^. d ti*' crowif which eddiea 
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one another heefs^ha compactly on 

tween them. Itl one of th “ - ground be 

truly observed that to be believed^vUi^^t*?,® 

‘‘But as all the princiS n^ 
children go to bed a/Ln early lonv TIL , children, and as 
begins to thin; at half-nast ^pvp^ ’;+ * 7 u ° tbrong 

Itself; at eight the town^is as sober alf ^^oroughly ashamed of 
the vehicles roll along, and the^younr^^^' 
qmndoules, or donkey-nuts, while^ thev munch their cro- 

jump into bed.” ^ undress themselves and 

% *^ro5s Mlja^TTe organ orth^^^’t ^ *^°"tributor to the 
of the Episcopalians, su^^ests that Catholic party 

theselectionof St.Marif of Toum ^ be supplied by 

s«.t ”si“ "tat tb. 

fourth of July, the annivem^ of th, f the 
saints remains, and the circuZtrnr>P^!,/ft"®P°'’^^V°°. 

+ 7 *” colors.’ His ordination «i association with 

the Fourth of July and hia r-oiof- ^ ^ commemorated on 

aid we conquered^’ourindeDeldeuce 'r 
guishing qualities of his ehara^tl ’ with the distin- 

AmeriJn;, in Ibe «pMo„TthS 1°-"?”"“? P«"Wt” 

Martin was not an American hav St. 

years before the time of Columbus ^butthnTH^^ than a thousand 
a yahd objection, to the thinking of the wT “°*. constitute 
Wales, with St. David, is almost alom> i Cross writer, ‘since 
countryman.’ If England h^s It Tan v P°®®f ®’"g as patron a 
Ireland St. Patrick of Prance why L ^fPPadocia and 

country have St. Martin orKrs ? ^’ this 

character of S.'^MartT^SSlil^^^^ and the strength of the 

seem to the Solv (7rn-j’<! L*“°®P®ac^ouoe, and his rugged virtues 
fitting and c^n niabe^^m a ve? 

‘Morfover,the gedesmaTs^ oS 

ment wore, in eommemoration^of tbp French endow- 

white, while the eapna of St m, r T’l’ of red and 

by the oriflamme as^tL stanLfd ®^P®rseded 

of three points.’ The varietv of hio^ banner 

orcist, hermit, monk and So7 e^Pf lences as soldier, ex- 

a passport to the affections of writer to be 

to have nearly as wide a ranfe ’ Pt,?fe^?7®<=/rocations are apt 

b. bi„b, be 
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pine and Transalpine Gaul, a hermit near Genoa, and a bishop 
between Tours and Treves, a town which is now in Germany. 

‘‘The suggestion is interesting, but so long as the present re- 
ligious disagreement between Eoman Catholics and Protestants 
continues it is not likely to be adopted by popular consent, for 
of course there must be such consent if we are to have a patron 
saint generally acknowledged. Moreover, there will be strong 
objection to importing a saint for the purpose. This country is 
growing more and more patriotic, jingoistic, as the Mugwumps 
call it, more self-sufficient, and a patron saint not native to its 
soil and not associated with its history is not likely to appeal to 
popular sentiment.” {New York Sun, July 7, 1896.) 

Martyrs for the Holy Scriptures. The 2d of January is 
specially set apart in the Eoman calendar to honor, under this 
name, the Christians throughout the Eoman provinces who, 
when Diocletian in 303 commanded all copies of the Scriptures 
to be seized and burned, chose rather to suffer tortures and death 
than to surrender the sacred writings to the enemies of God. 
This festival was in Catholic times observed with much ceremony 
in Lichfield, England, whose very name is derived from Like- 
field, the “field of corpses,” because it is traditionally held that 
many Christians suffered there during the Diocletian persecution. 
The arms of Lichfield are a plain strewn with corpses. History, 
however, is silent on this event. 

Mary Magdalene, St. (so called because she was a native 
of Magdala, in Galilee), patroness of Provence and Marseilles, 
and of penitent fallen women. Her festival is celebrated on July 
22, the traditionary date of her death. 

Catholic legend has insisted on identifying as one person Mary 
of Bethany (the sister of Lazarus), the unnamed “ woman which 
was a sinner” who in Simon’s house anointed Christ’s feet (Luke 
vii. 37, 38), and “Mary called Magdalene,” who was delivered by 
our Lord of seven demons (Luke viii. 2) and thei'eafter followed 
him from place to place, was present at the crucifixion (John 
xix. 25) and the burial (Mark xv, 47), came on Easter morning 
with other women to embalm his body (Markxvi. 1), and, find- 
ing the tomb empty, informed Peter and John, but lingered after 
they had gone, and was honored with the first appearance of the 
risen Lord (John xx. 1-18). Modern Biblical critics generally 
look upon these as three different individuals, and few Catholic 
theologians accept the identity of Mary of Magdala and Mary 
of Bethany, though the}^ generally lean to the opinion that the 
former was one with the penitent woman of Luke vii. 

The ancient legends, however, are insistent in their details. 
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The Magdalene with thorn wan tin' nintor of tmd Marllim 

of Bethany. Martha web virtiuniB, hut Mary, giving tip 

to vice, came to be known to all an tlio Sintu^r, Maiilia in 
pitiful distresH bogged her to call on Jobub. Mary uboyinl, %vm 
stricken with ponitonco, and was hirgivoii, the Bovtai dtoiunn oa^fc 
out of her being the seven deadly Bins in whieli huil 
a slave. After the AseeuHion tlie legend tidls huw Ln/.ariH luid 
bis sisters and many of their frietulH m‘ere jdiierd by Uudr per« 
secutors in an open bout, rudderlesB arid vvlutdi wiw 

miraculously landed at Marseilles (see vuk d'liiiKi:), and 

bow most of the little caunpuny dispemHl to prein b tlio giiHptd 
throughout Provence. But Mary iieculed to retire the wll* 
derness, to bewail her sins in solitude. While wandering in ilte 
ibrest known as Ui foret de id Hdumt\ i»r fore*^t «*f the c'avt'rin a 
few miles from Marseillea, a floek of angels swiiopetl tlown iitiil 
carried her to the cave high up in an iniu*eessible reek. Here, 
with only her hair to hide her naketltiesH, ainl a psiiher anti ii 
crucifix for furniture, she lived for ihiriy vtuiiN. Whon she left 
the approach of death, her old friemls the uietcl’t tbov with her 
to St. Maxiruin’s oratory. He hatl just tifue to give her the ta»*t 
sacraments when she breatlunl her last, and her honi wns seen 
to fly up to heaven in the form of a <lt»ve, July 2*J. a n. Htb An 
to her body, Maximin placed it in a tlnv inurbh' se|*ul«dire anti 
built over it a church. 

Church and sepulchre passed away. In the thirtt^iuith eeii- 
tury a lot of bones sujjpuHiHl to be ilm renininH uf the Mjegdalene 
and others of her band were found at the little town of St. Mint- 
imin. On this spot was built in 127d the busiiieaof St Maviiuin, 
which still possesses a blackened skull en<*usett in gold, shown an 
the Magdalene’s, and also a pair of ritde sareophagi in it« very 
ancient crypt, which are hebl to he those of t!u' saint and her 
maid Marcilla. But another body of the Mag«lale|H^ supporteil 
by another legend, was showut as early an I Ml* at Ve7.«day, whieli 
according to Floury was visited by Ht. UmtU in l2bT. A ihir«l 
body tiovv in St.John Luterau’s at Botne. and a thinl !eg*‘tid, 
complicate matters considerably. This legend makes tht' Miig“ 
dalene accompan}'^ John and the Virgin to KjdiesttH, where she 
died and was buried in (he year IMt, In HfJJ her remains were 
translated to Constantinople, attd in to 

The chief shrirjo, howan'er, of the repentiuit Magilalene is hti 
Sainto Baumc, the Holy Cave, in wliielt, aeeortling to the Prte 
yenc;al legend, she spent thirty years. Ni» spot wa>* more famous 
in the Middle Ages. There were few kings t*f Fratiee front Hf, 
Louis to Louis XI V. who did not visit it and eitrit h it Kveii in 
our own time some fltleen thousand pilgrims come here every 
year. 
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The Bominican convent is practically the only inn in those 
parts, and every visitor has to put up with the severely plain 
accommodation provided by a monastic cell and simple but clean 
food. 

The convent contains about one hundred beds ; the lady vis- 
itors are served by nuns, the gentlemen by monks. The convent, 
which looks almost as ancient as the grotto, is situated on the 
edge of a vast rocky chain of hills, and almost opposite the 
monastery, half-way up the steep incline, is the famous grotto 
cut into the solid rock. There a wide platform is hewn out, 
partly occupied at present by a second convent. 

The grotto is about twenty-five yards square, eight yards high, 
and, to all intents and purposes, a chapel. The principal altar 
is surmounted by a fine statue representing Mary Magdalene 
praying. 

Matze. A large round biscuit made of unleavened flour which 
the orthodox Jew eats during the sacred season of the Passover 
(^. -y.). In chapters xii. and xiii. of Exodus the manner of cele- 
bration on the first night of the feast is partly told, and there it 
is commanded that unleavened bread be eaten on the first night 
and no leaven be kept in the house at any time during the week. 
This is in remembrance of the fact that the Jews in their hurry 
to leave Egypt were forced to take along unleavened brea^ 
which they had to bake in the sun. In Europe, when they 
happen to have any bread or other sort of leaven in the house 
the housewife locks the pantry and hands over the key to some 
old Christian friend of hers to keep till the feast is over. 

The flour from which the dough is made is ground in a mill 
by Jews, and is from wheat which has been selected with the 
greatest care. Especial pains are taken to prevent any impurity 
from getting into the wheat. The flour is then placed in clean, 
new barrels, selected expressly for this purpose. 

When the work of manufacturing matzes is begun, two men 
knead the dough in wooden dishes, while another brings the 
flour, and still another the water, from opj)Osite corners. One 
man ladles the flour from a bin into a wooden dough-tray, and 
another, after a short interval, pours a cup of water into the tray. 

Two men are always employed at this work, for if only one 
were at work some of the flour might get into the water, or the 
reverse. This would make the flour sour and spoil all. 

The greatest caution is exercised regarding the water, which 
must be free from all impurities. In order to have it so, it is 
carried in the previous evening and allowed to settle. When it 
is being used, the utmost care is taken, so as not to stir it and 
thus cause the impurities to rise from the bottom of the vessei 
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Like pains are taken -when the dnugh is prt'paml, in 

order that it may be free from all imparity. It is ktiondeti hant 
into a biff roll, which weighs ton pound.s. Attor this it w cut in 
pieces by a man specially engaged for the imrpose. uud is then 
carried to the women by another man. 'I ho women take t ho 
pieces and roll the dough flat. Next this thU piece ot dough is 
rolled over two sets of wheels, which nuikc (iiuiuoiul-ulvo 
sions on the cakes. Then they are baked. , , . 

The latter process can bo (lone only iu davli^ht, work 
ning at sunrise and ending at sunsot. After the work of pre- 
paring the niatzes foi’the oven, a man roinovoHsill HpookH ot dough 
from the rolling-pins with sandpaper and ghiSH, 

These matzes are alwa^'s ordered in advance, but are de- 
livered until the homes into which they gti have undergone a 
thorough cleaning and after every crumb of leavened bread hm 
been taken from "the apartments. If they whould, by stone rnis^ 
chance, come in contact with ordinary breatl, it would render the 
matzes unfit for use in the festival. 

For the very devout among the Ilehrewn a Hpetual matze is 
baked. This comes much higher than the <uher varieties, cont- 
ing eight or ten times as much. 

Maundy or Shere Thursday, known in the (^atholie ecelc” 
siastieal calendar as Holy Thursday. The <lay he hire (owid 
Friday, commemorating Christ’s Lust Supper, ami iilst), both in 
the Greek and in the Western (Jhundi, his washing t»f the tiis- 
ciples’ feet on that day. The wo r< I Maundy comes through old 
French ynande from the Latin manditfnm^ “a eommainL" the reL 
erence being to the words of (-hrist In his <iLsc<»urHe at the bast 
Supper: ^‘Mandatum novum do vohis, ut <iiligatiH invieenf’ (‘“ A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another'’ ), 
(John xiii. 34.) The word sheer, shere, or chare comes from the 
Middle English shere or sheere^ meaning ‘‘pure," “ luuilloyed " 
‘‘clear,” (still surviving with a modified meaning in shtrr), and 
is an allusion to the physical purity ac<pure<l by the ahlutamH 
of the day. 

In the early Christian ag<iH the chief ndigiotis rite performcil 
on this day was the washing of the feet of poor personn or 
inferiors by a priest, prelate, noble, or sovereign, Tlie <mstoiu 
still has its local survivals both in tlu^ Ihnnan and in th«‘ tireek 
Church. In the former the most notabhi instances are at Ihune 
itself, at Yienna, and at Munich. In the second, eeele^uistit^al 
dignitaries perform it at Moscow, St. Petersburg, and (kmstanti* 
nople. In the Anglican Church the custom has lunni ohsohUo 
since 1754. 

IN’aogeorgus, in “The Popish Kingdom,” alludes (<» the univor^ 
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mllty of the fcot-wiiBhing ceremonies in mcdiseval monasteries. 
ThiH m Barnaby (loogo’s translation: 

And hyrn the innnkoa tbeir Maundie make, with sundrie solemne rig-hts 
And td ^rnat luuuilitie, and wondrous pleasant sights : ’ 

Et‘h ono thn oth«‘r« hudo doth wash, and wipe them cleane and drie 
With luiitduil mindo, and secret frawdc, that in their heartes doth lye. 

In Kngliuui ocOcsiastica and royalty itself unbent to this 
imitation of (thrmt'a linmility. At Durham Cathedral until the 
Hixtoenth contuiy every charity -boy bad a monk to -wash his 
ieet, ami every monk t hen kiaaed the feet of a boy, and gave him 
thirty lumce, aeveu re<l herrings, three loaves, a wafer cake, and 
Home drink. 



Wxnmmi this riumiMH' Fkkt in Rome. 
(From ricart.) 


Wc rciul of t’ardiiiid WoIhcv^ at Ihdorborovigh Abbey, in 1530, 
tnitking Im maiuot iri <Hir I ‘ady’n (diii{Hd, having fifty-nino poor 
luiui wbmo foot ho wanhod and ktHHcd ; and after he had wiped 
lie gavrun ery of thonaid poor men twelve ponce in money, 
llirt^e elh of giiod eanva-H to make them nhirtH, a pair of new 
wbiioH, a eivHt nf red Inn'ringH, ami three white herrings.” The 
Hiiigiif Kitgfiiml n-Hinl formerly, on Maundy Thursday, to have 
lir<»iiglit Indore hhti tm manv poor men as 1)0 was years ol<^ 
fi’td- lie wimhed with hiH own hands, and then distributed 

U 
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meat, clothes, and money. l%li;/.aheth pmihrmefl this 

oeremony. the pau})ers feet, howt'Vt^r, bein^ tlrst wii>i!u*ti by the 
yeomen of the laundry with warm water and sweet herbs. After 
■washing each foot, tlie tiiuam marked it with the hI^u td tlte 
cross above the toes arul kissed it, Ibis eeremuidal was Iasi 
performed in its full extent by James II. Ivimi Wiltianj let> 
the washin^^ to his almoner, aiid^ sutdi was the arrani^ement fur 
many years: for example, in ITdl we read tif the Arebbislutp 
of York, lord high almoner, washinti: tho feet of a number of 
poor people. Latterly tlie feet -washing has been abatidoned. and 
an additional sum of money has been given in lieu i»f prtivisbns 
and clothing. 

vSinco the beginning of <^uetui Vitdiuda’s reign it has been an 
established rule to present to twiee as manv agrd atnl tleserving 
poor men and women ns there are venr?^ in her majesty’s hfo 
a donation in money kuowti as the ^iatimly Ihiudes, A 
service, formerly held at the C Impel lh»yak U hitehalf hm since 
the abolition of that chapel been Iriuistesred to Westminsier 
Ahhoy. A procession is formeti in the nave, eoir^isting of ttm 
lord high almoner, n^presenting her majesty, attetnled hv his 
otfieials, the yeomen of the guard, and tlie idergy ot‘ the Al>bey 
During the course of the service two flistribnt ions of nlnn are 
made to a company of (»ld tuen anti wtunen, the number of eaeb 
sex corresponding to the agt^ <*f the sovereigti TIh^ j»r*^‘t^■tibe‘l 
minimum of’ ago is sixty years, The first tlmlribnt iutj in litoi uf 
(dothing consists ot* tliirty five shillings totmeh wtuimn and fuey 
five sliilliugs to eatdi man. ddie setnmd tlist rilnttain of ird and 
white jnirses, the retl containing tme poumi. ami tute poujid ftm 
sliillings, in gohl,— an ulii>wanee in Inm <»f provinium ft»rmerly 
given in kind. The white purges t tuifaiii many pent o n** her 
majesty is ytmrs of age, t!u' aimtunt btong furniHbt^tl in .^dver 
pennies, twojienees, threepmict^s, and fourpt-net-n din purges 
are carried in baskets on tlie bends tsf tb«^ yrmut n ^f the guard 
in procession, ami then dintributetl by tho lord bigb aluMUier 
Some of the oOieials wt*ar white .^earveH, in mmiorv <1’ tbo linen 
towel with which our* lord girtleil hiinwdf wlom Ite HtuMpetl to 
perform his lowly act of washing bis ftdbtwer^' bi t 

The Maundj'" pennies were fir^t e<ttm*d in tlo' reign of tlmrles 
TI. Tiny come to the r(‘eipients fresh from th«* mint. Kim h etan 
hears on one side tin* tdligy of the queen, with her min«e and 
titles, and on tiu^ other the demuninalitm td" the ettin, the ertnvn. 
UTid the date, emdosed in a wreath. 11m* etiges nf th*- e.iifi are 
not milled, as it is not expecied tliat they will eu'eu!ati% and the 
prt'caution of milling against the eiun elippers is unneressary 
A lull set of Altiumly pt*imies fir the reign of Virfona in worlli 
a rery liundsome sum. 
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What arc known m tho minor bounty, discretionary bounty, 
and Royal Ckito alms are,^ according to old usages, distributed at 
tho Royal Almonry, (h'aig’s Court, on the preceding Saturday, 
Friday, Monday, and Tuesday, to over one thousand aged, dis> 
abled, and moritoriouB poor of both sexes, recommended to the 
Almonry by the clergy of the selected parishes of England and 
Wales. 

While this modified and modernized form of the ancient rites 
at* Maundy Iduirsday takes place in Westminster Abbey, the 
Ihmuin (^atholic oartlinal archbishop observes the full ritual of 
tlio Catholic Church at tho pro-cathedral. Clothed in his epis- 
copal rt»bcs, ho himself washes the feet of thirteen acolytes 
garluHl in wiuto. Tins prolate, kneeling before each, pours out 
tht‘ water, ami then wipes it away with a linen cloth. 

d'he FiH>t washings celehrated at Vienna by tho Emperor of 
Austria and at Munich by the King of Bavaria are held in the 
rcjyal pafiu'cs of t he respective sovereigns. Here is a description 
i»f the fiu’uuu* Ity an <ye-witness: 

Short ly aft or ten okdock the floor began to fill with score 
upon score of otllc<u*s in full uniform, from the different I'egiments 
tif the kiniplom, making a brilliant and imposing scene. In the 
iisscmblac:e were many of the most <listinguisho(l members of the 
Au’^t r«» II ungurinn court, including minist-ers of state, archdukes, 
gcnendH <tt‘ infantry and cavalry, and vice-admirals of the war- 
tlVi't. i dull ting with otficers in gold-c^mbroidercd blue and scarlet 
uiuforms Wen' kiiigiits of Malta with white cross on sleeve and 
brt'ast. Hungarians with high yellow hoots and a leopard’s skin 
thrown over tiit‘ left shoul<lcr,'and in marked contrast to these 
Folish nrinttHTutH in flowing robes of black mourning for 
their lost kimplom. In tlum*oyal box above wore the ladies of 
the court, At half past ten theVlergy entered the room, followed 
tiy tho iwrive oiih'Ht poor men of Vumua (for whom the service 
Ih performed drcMned in okl (icnmiu costume, — black, with 
white cape c»»liarH ami knot'direeches. 

Mativ of tlie ugcil nnui were (piite feHile, and woi'O assisted 
to tlieir chairH by tiieir relatives, who stooil behind them during 
thinserviee. Kaiiier in the morning the Hmnoror, Francis Joseph 
L. imcofiipanled by his suite, attended high masH in tho royal 
cliaiHd, and upon liis return entt*re<l tho hall, followed by his 
nephews, and a large eortcgc. The Emperor wore tho 
iiniturm of a !‘:enr ral of infant ry, and took his tilaec at once at 
the head of tho tabbu making the munher thirteen, while in xhe 
rear nfood thirteen of \m hody-guard. Then appeared from an 
liiifefiiiom twelve of' ihe iiohility, i'Hch carrying a tray containing 
tli*^ firnt fsmr'si of a fca:Ht to he served to the Kaiser’s guests. 
Tim dcdieH were all p!nec«l upon the luhlo by tho Emperor him- 
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self, but no sooner had he done this thaiu with the asBrntanee of 
his brother and the archdukes, he replaeed them upon trays held 
by the thirteen guards, who removtul them. It Heemetl a little 
hard on the old men to see the tempting viandn ho <|uic*kly taken 
away, but we learned later that eaeli tme reeeivtni at his lonne 
the food and dishes as well, wdueh were made for this tieeaHion, 
as it had been found that the dinner was nuieli more enjtiyed in 
this way than before such a grand aHHemidage, The repast wan 
beautifully prepared and handsomely garnished, serveti in four 
courses, each presented and removed in the manner tieserihetk 
after which the tables were taken away. 

“Footmen then removed the shoes and stoekings from the old 
men and spread over their knees a long wldte linen roll, after 
which the chaplain began the Gospel fiir the tiny. At the wordis 
‘et ocepit lavare pedes diseipulorum’ the Emperor knelt ami 
began the ceremony of the * foot-wash ingf one predate Indding a 
basin while another poured the water. The Empt*ror eontimuHiI 
kneeling until he luul performed this service of hninUit%' for each 
of the twelve, after which he took from a salver silkt»n hags, raeh 
containing thirty pieces of silver, and luuig otie ahout tiie neek 
of each of the old men. This endetl the servitm ; bttt we lingered 
long enough to see these honored guests assisted to the royal 
carriages to be sent home in the cart^ of members of the Kuiser’s 
body-guard, carrying the sizulde wcHnlen cdiest of provisions and 
a large flask of wine. When the Empress is at home she prrfirins 
a similar service for the twelve oldest potu* wtmien of Vimna, but 
in ease she is not, as happened this year, ihvy are imU |u at 
the ceremonial, but receive at their homos an ei|UHl shaiv «if the 
royal bounty. It is not uncornnmn Inter io tlrel thew nyal gifts 
in an antiquarian’s shop,-— the original reidpitads tVoquontly ilv- 
siring the florins they will bring more than the (bstiiirtiun of 
possessing the gifts themselves. 

“The men and women wdio can count more than one hundrtnl 
years arc annually included in this royal invitHfi<m, but tlte 
majority of thorn reeoivo this honor but once, d’bis ymr the 
oldest was ninety-six and the youngest eighty eight yoars of 
ago,” (Correspondence of ffw Fprintj/icld Hepuhlitutn, April, 

The feet of thirteen pilgrims used to be washed by tlo^ lNq»e, 
They were chosen from among visiting priests amfdeaetinH of 
diverse nationalities. The ceremony was perfmaned In right 
corner of the transept of Ht. Peters. Tlo^ Pop^ wanhed sueeos^ 
sively the right foot of ea(di of the |iilgHms, wnirh lu" dri*"*! and 
kissed. Then ho gave to each a Imuquet of frenh fhnvi’rH lin 
then made ready to celebrate the ceremony of the (%aia, or Sujo 
per, which took place in the large hall Just below the veMfibule 

the basilica. The thirteen “apostles,” all dresmsl iti white, 
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silently ranged themselves around a table covered with cloth of 
gold and decorated with flowers. 

Soon His Holiness appeared, surrounded by distinguished 
guests, and escorted by the Noble Guards. Amid these brilliant 
uniforms and variegated costumes the Pope’s vestments were 
distinguished by their extreme simplicity. A prelate of his 
household presented him a linen apron embroidered with lace, 
and held up to him a vermilion basin from which the Pope poui’ed 
water on the hands of the apostles. 

After the table had been blessed by His Holiness the dishes 
were brought by prelates who came in single file and kneeling 
handed them to the Pope. He in turn placed them in front of 
each of the ‘‘ apostles,” and poured wine and water into their 
glasses. Then His Holiness retired, and the apostles, having 
eaten and drunk their fill, swept the remains of the feast off from 
the table into huge valises. Frequently the contagion spread to 
the spectators, who brushed past the guards and gleaned the har- 
vest-field for relics, if only a leaf or a fiower. 

This ceremony has been discontinued for many years. But 
the washing of pilgrims’ feet by prelates and by the nobility is 
still performed in various other churches and monasteries. 

Another time-honored custom is still celebrated in the after- 
noon of Maundy Thursday. The Cardinal Grand Penitentiary 
appears at his post near the pillar of St. Veronica, where he is 
met by the Minor Penitentiaries. He doifs his cardinal’s hat 
and assumes the beretta. A long rod is brought him, with which 
he lightly raps the heads of the different prelates of his suite 
and all other penitents who press forward to gain the indul- 
gence of one hundred days which is attached to this act of 
humility. (See Lavanda.) 

The feebleness and failing health of Leo XIII. compel him to 
select a deputy for the task he has accomplished so many years, 
but nothing is changed in the ceremonial observed in the palace 
of Madrid, where the chapel is filled by the most exalted persons 
and the dignitaries of court and state, all, like the queen, arrayed 
in full court costume. Everybody goes to church on this day^, 
and to as many churches as possible. The fact that all carriages 
and vehicles are forbidden to pass through the streets of Madrid 
on Holy Thursday adds a picturesque element to this function, 
as for that day alone from dawn to dusk may be seen women in 
gala dress and men in brilliant uniforms coruscating wdth daz- 
zling orders picking their way on the pavement from church 
to church, and investing a mass in one at least and an Ave and 
a Pater Noster in the others. 

A silence like that of Venice falls on the rattling capital. With 
three hundred thousand people in the street, the town seems 
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still. In 1870 a froo-thinkiuiicnlunnn daml Jotlrivt* up tlu' (’alli* 
Alcala. He was dragt^cd from his hos ainl heaton hnlt'lu death 

by the cluisteneci mouriicrs, who yelltHi an thoykh’kotl uimI eutloil 
him, ‘‘ Quo bruto ! lie will wuko <nir Johuh " 

Dr. Chirkc, author of “Travoln iu ihiHHia” ( IHUD. pws u ao» 
scriptioii of the Maundy Thursday festivities as jiratUiHiMl by die 
Archbishop of Moscow, wliich is as true of the tiny as 

it was of hia own time : 

‘'The second grand ceremony of t his season talo^H on 

Thursday before Easter, at noon, when the Andddslioji «if Mos^ 
cow washes the feet of tlie aiH>stles. This we aUo wiliWHSiHl 
The priests appeared in their most gt>rgt'oiis anparel. Twelve 
monks, designed to rej^resent the twelve npostU'S, Wi^re plaeeil 
in a semicircle before the andihishop. The vviyuumy is per- 
formed in the eatliedral, which is erowdt»d with ^peetators. 
The archbishop, performing all and mueh more than is related 
of our Saviour in the thirteentli chapter of St. John, takes *»t? 
his robes, girds up his loins with a towek and proi-eeds io vviish 
the feet of them all, until he comes to tht^ reprcHentativs^ td* St. 
Peter, who rises, and the same interlocution taken phu o an he* 
tween our Saviour and that ajmstle.'' ( V<il. i. p 00.) 

In a court in front of the church <d' the IDdy Sopuhduv the 
Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem anmiaily washes the teet of twelve 
of his bishops. It is one of the great sights of the Holy t’ity. 
Prank G. GarpenUu*, wlio witnessed it in ISsn, has prosentrtl us 
with an cxceilcnt dest-riplion. In the cent re of the cmirt, he 
stood an oval rostrum, about four iWi above tlu^ stones. Around 
its floor ran an iron railing tmclosing n space about eight feet 
wide and twelve feet hmg. Insi<le the railing and ruutnufg 
it wore scats, atid at the hack was a gold attd vvhite arm clmir 
cu.shioned with red satin, ^fliis staige was for the ceremony, atid 
the (ihair wais the stone of the patriandi. Hie otln-r nont n were 
for the bishops. When all hud taken their plaiavn, a primt brought 
to the rostrum a large golden pit<*hi*r in a Imsin of* gt,ld an large 
as a footdiath, and j>luei‘<l it in fnmt of (he patriairch. 

All rose amid solemn prayer, 1 hje patriarch dive-»ted himselt 
of his grand gown and stood thrth iu a white silk robe girf with 
a gold and whitt^ girdle. He twisted a long Turkish hath towel 
about his loins, and tium, stooping over, pi»ured tho wat«*r from 
the gold jiitcher into the basin. I'he twidve hiHhop^ m the 
mean time, were busy getting their fe»u out of rhoir English 
congress gaitersund in pulling their whihM*o(fon .'Ho«*k'^ oil' for the 
washing. Each has one foot bar** as the pat riareii eomes around 
with the basin, and each holds out his hare toot to he washed. 
This tile patriundi does very <puekly, rubbing the fuii w ith wafer 
and drying it with a towel. As he fuu.^fH‘d i»e bent over ami 
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kisHod lio luicl Wtishod, utid then went on to the next Sipos- 

tie. inie UiBt bishop represented St. Peter, and, after the ex- 
ample et I eter of the past, be objected to having his feet washed 
by bin Lord ; be rose and gcBticulated violently, but the patriarch 
opened the Bible and read to him the admonition which Christ 
iiiatli' to ! ider; he shook his hand at Peter as he did so, and 
a nuiment later Peter sat down humbly and submitted to the 
warthing. 

'vAt this moment the l)olls of the Greek churches all over 
Jt'ruHaliun burst (>ut in a chorus of rejoicing. The patriarch 
descended, the bishops followed, and in double file they marched 
tiut tlinmgh the crowd, with the kavasses clearing the way. As 
tliey clid s<i, a priest carried a vase of the holy water in which 
t he feet had Iwxni washed, in front of the patriarch, and into this 
Ills lIlesHedtiess ilipped a great bouquet of roses and sprinkled 
the water over the crowd. The people held their faces up to 
catch the purltying rain, and they rushed to the platform and 
wiped up the drops that had fallen on the floor, with their hand- 
kerchiefs, passing them over their laces.” 

Maurice, St., patron saint, of Austria, Savoy, Mantua, and 
iif foisl stdtliers. His festival is celchrated September 22. The 
legend of St. MauricH* and the Theban legion is one of the most 
iiiitnent of all the k^gmids of the saints. St. Maurice was the 
lentier id’ the Idiehan Ugion, which was composed entirely of 
(‘hriHtiniiH When tin* Bmperor Maximian was about to enter 
thud, hv onhuHMl a gimt'rul sucrillce to the gods, and made known 
that the purpose <d’ Ids (‘xpislition was the extermination of the 
(’hrintiauH A part <d’ the Theban legion had gone on in advance, 
hut the MHd ion that nmmined refused to sacrifice, and was deci- 
mate*! by *»r<icr <d' thi' Hmperor. At (k)logne and other places 
maiiv iu'ore wIh» Indongecl to the ddu‘.ban legion suffered martyr- 
iitiuu Savoy, Pie«lmont, ami parts of Germany abound in these 
soldkd* Hainfs. Tin* name Mauri(?e signifies a Moor, and as such 
hr iH r**pr«^mudeil in houh* pictures. He is dressed in armor and 
luiu*' a Nfundurd and u palm. In Italian pi(diurcs he bears a red 
oil hi’i hrouHt which is (hi' budge of llu^ Sardinian order of 
St Mannrr 'rio* dte of marly nlom of St, Maurice is pointed 

Mill Hi Vd riob*/,, wlirfo a .nIu 1> of stone is shown u])on which the 
c* aid to buvo knelt. Relics such as the bones and 
biMMil f»f S„ Maurice uro preserved in the. abbey church. Eelies 
»if Si Mioiriei'* and lus eumpuuions are shown throughout Swit- 

Hi GHiiiiiperle, in Lower Ilritlnny, a Inimms festival called the 
Ihirdoii *lo >4 t dmmiiv. begins on St-. Maurice’s Day and is appro- 
|»riiifelv erk'hruli^d ill the tiuvst ol’St. Maurice. It is essentially 
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a bird ft-stival, for all kinds of birdn, imi only fowls, but orioka* 
woodpeckers, lurks, and various wtKuiiuiul songstiU's. are brought 
in cages and purchased as presents by lovers tor their sweet* 
hearts or by parents for their children, be <lay uselt ts sacred 
to religious observanecBj but the morrow, when natioiia! traits and 
customs inherited from pagan times have hdl play, is devoted to 
meriymaking, thus described iu //urpers’ d/ut/ucia<’ tbr July, 
1875: ^‘Wrestling matches between the champions of vdlages 
or districts, and games established by long trad it ions, around the 
interest and passions of the assembled luult it mlc ttui pittdi which 
prepares them for the dances, in whitdi vwry one, td high or h»w* 
degree, of character good, bad, or iudirtcrcni. joins witlmtit re« 
serve. The musicians, already well nioistcnetl, placed in the 
centre of the arena, armed with tlic biniiui, or bagpipe, and bt*m 
bardo, and with a barrel of citlcr within arm'sdenglh. The 
music proceeds with an energy truly astonishmg, ami tlie «lancc 
goes round with ever-increasing vivacity, ‘'fhe variety of co.*4» 
tume and the enthusiastic performances of these pious baccha 
nals render the seono very entertaining, and toward the cIom» 
peculiar to a degree. ^ IVon pent dinMpie le champ tie la tele 
n’est lui-momo qu’un immense caliand/ says a writer whime 
church predilections and strong advo(‘iu’y of the 
would lead him to avoid exaggcnition. Notwithstiindtug the 
religious character of the festival, it (dten terminates in an <a’gy 
whore scenes are enacted that will hardly l»ear allusitm. * Main 
il n’en prouvo pas moins la foivivedunt !e lias- Breton est amntt\ 
says another writer.” 

May. This month ranked second in tht» old Alban calemlar. 
third in that of Romulus, fifth in tliat of Numa. In the dt^t 
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named calendar it was twentv-two days in length, thirty one in 
that of Romulus, thirty in that of Numa. and thirty oiie ugitin 
in that of Julius Ciesar. The name of this month is supposcil 
by some to have come from Main, the mtither uf the gtsl HermcH. 
or Mercury. This, however, is based soUdy on the similarity o| 
the two words, and the name of May was much more probably 
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given in honor of the Majores or Maiores, the original Eoman 
Setuiti\ as Jinu' was in honor of the JunioreSjthe lower branch 
of the Honmu h'giHlature. The Saxons called this month Tri- 
^Milclii, tlie iinproveti condition of the pastures now enabling the 
COW'S to give milk three times a day. 

In all ages f.lua*e has been an antipathy to marrying in May. 
Eighteen centuries ago, Ovid wrote, — 

NtH' vidiim ta*(li8 oadem, nee virginis apta 
Ti*!upora. Qum uupsit non cliiiturna fuit. 

Hut’ c|ii(H|uc tlt‘ causa, si te proverbia tangunt, 

Wt'iiHo uialas nuiio nubero vulgus ait. 

( >11 the iiunming of the Ttuirriagc of Mary Queen of Scots to Both- 
well, im May lb, 15(57, the last line of the above quotation wms 
found fixed upou the gates of Ilolyrood Palace. In the north 
of England tiiere is an old proverb, — 

Marry in May, 

And rui'! thu day. 

In Hcidhuid tiu'y vary the wording, though retaining the same 

idea : 

Marry in May, 

Run for uyo. 

And, tti give eniidiaHiH to the superstition, the same people as- 
sert,- 

Frtitn tuarriagt’H in May 
All bairns diu ami (U’cay. 

An old Hiadch eUngyman told his .young congregation that 
** The ghd^ nw all stark mud that wed in May.” Soothsayers 
jirctlu’ietl all niatiiuu* of evd to those who defied the superstition. 
iSu we tlrul it nn’iinled that 

MHrn«*d iti May and kirked in green, 
fbutli hritle and gmcim won’t bmg be seen. 

hi all milH^rness and sineerity we are told that women disobey- 
ing fhti rule would he ehihlhiSH; or, if they hud children, the 
firsi Itorii w^ofthi bo m\ idiot or havosoriu^ physical deformity; or 
that the manned ectuple wtndd not live happily together in the 
nvw life, but would soon tpiarnd. Even Sir Walter Scott was 
mil IVoo IhMu this fear, tor we read how iu^ hurried away from 
htimloii that liin ilnugldor’H wedding might lake place before the 
ejieniiig of ilio iniius|d*MoUH mouth. 

!lliiy ttiiirriag^’H are consideretl unliic*ky in h ranee, and there 
1.* a ooitttiion rhyme, ■■ 
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Si 1 «* %hl ^ 

La liijiU'i r^; \Lh 

riu^rti is i'ui I'lld EnirH>!i p^<iV'ln't^ '■ u** ||||i 

sicklo juui srythi^ will iH*\Tr I lirii Sir Ji’ha ,:i:r iit |ih 
'‘S tatistical At'c<»imt of' St'Milan^i, * llcif 4a% Lh* work 

cm wliirh the 1 llli of M:i} liapj»rti‘^ i.» tUJ i-^ i-a.'.-jn.- i iiiMui-ky 
thrcHi^'h ail tlu* retiiaHalcr of ear , 10*^0 frji-irr_^ .-'t- L^-tf^n :ifiy 
I usintvsH ti|Hai it. None !»% ituirrv m te- ‘^f-n or 

to have tht'ir haoiis |»rt»elaiitii*4 in tito eii.l mI *|iiiirf:rr m| ilie 
year ami lo marry in the heoiiitunii of ilie ne^t 

May-Day. The First of May, In the f'lairrli llii# 

is the ecmilhnetl day of St, Fliiliji the ,\|»M**tlo imd si Jainr^ llie- 
Leas. Throuiclunit Lreat llrilaiiuind t** ii Friiiit^” 

ami (Jerniatiy it was furnieiiy erlrhraii-d %%ith ivit ih whirh 
Hliil iiave their lueal lait nilieli at feiiii;M«'d -iSiri n "firrV iire 
(liri'et ileseiaidatilH of f he aiH'iefil llofitaf^ Fho^eh.i ^ ?■ -ind 
the Druidic* t\*asts in iionor of the i^nd IL-I, iln- t *rit% 

of other rnytholooii«s, the Baal ^f tliO' i liut la-- 

tnoier aiieestry tiumt he funiid m the |doii!i»' L'nfo e 5 *.f' LeL.i afei 
F^ytd, whieil in tlnoe eoimnarH leoe*- do- ’Uiii' rtih.'f 

Taurus, and eeiehrated the I h-riihu iiafnrr. d’lir- 

Ma^'Jiok* itsidf is a jdiailie enil 4 »*in, fle-^ u-rO' I .• e-ie.,- ntri%nn*Ji 
priniarily *' a |Hde, * and in the |u*»'s-r’-r,!i-n thri atel 

t lie ehanoes of the ealeielar we .Hiudl liitd an ea'>i!^ »!?ii *»l 

any a[»|»ari*nt inroti:'HiHfeneit*'4 arouiry fr^^io did--r'--!i. ,.* e.f 
Bcasons. 

The Druiils etdehrated the fen.a of lUd ihe 1-0 Mt“ ‘^lav, 
li.t*’htin_<»: immense tires in he^ honMr n|»<*n tie-- %^i.r'^>ni rntrtm 
Nou\ even to this da,v sindlar en-Uonj '•nrve>>-^ anooee tto/- In^ti 
ami the Seoteh Hlydilander-e ■ Lj 4 ii is'ienani '4 ^f ih.^ i 
Still mort^ nii^nitieant i,s the ia»e that liie l.o- so lUinnuf; 

them as ih*Uim* or Benitamr, that l e ih-^ 4.1% >4 lu-l ^ hr** ;' 

for in the Fornisli (at’eliie dialeri , ih|, %^-^h u* o.,,.. 1^.,. y^., ■ 1*, 

lit^iit the fire.” 

^ Some ot (he rites of Molofdi worsliiy -’envo. in ^irvend 

dintriets ot the »'seof||*^h 1 1 i:,dilatid'» I’lo' u-- *rjs aiv. 

reetsjiiio Indore the invasion *.f iln. r:uU%av :oid Iho Frutb-sti 
tourist, hut it IS not -ho v«;*rv lon..,^ tin- *'soiiMm«s 

lui^ifht liav<‘ heen witfn lAm M ti\ l*av r *. *-ii I» 

IVrllisliin-. All tlu> i>r n t.-ivii .hij. ».»- si;!;u-- fii. t mi. U.m 

lu-niVHt iiiui.r. 'I’lii-vVul a ruiin.! >,i .i. (h, •.-..i 

ami ill Ihf in'i.cli llttiH Cmciuc.I jil.Mui iIm- .Uiui lisr- » . ..si: 
imtiy atilt iittK'il tli.-niHch,-M jj,,,-,. h,. ^ hi . .m .4 .ti.. . ... 

a r(![i!wl iiC i-MMs and iiiiiU, uf ih.’ > , ,.i a.si.find At 
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the same time they kneaded a cake of oatmeal, which thev 
baked on the embcrB. After the custard was eaten they divided 
the cake into as many portions as there were persons in the 
company. One of these portions was blackened over with char- 
(‘oal Then all the pieces were thrown into a bonnet. The com- 
pany; blindfoltUMb drew out each a piece, the holder of the bonnet 
Unhi the last hit, and the drawer of the black bit was made to 
U‘ap three times throu<!;h the flame of the bonfire. In the real 
Baal (Hncmon\ the person who took the blackened piece was 
literally sacrificed as*a propitiatory offering to Baal for the pro- 
du(*tiveiH‘SH of the ensuing autumn. 

1die Irish still retain the Phoenician custom of lighting fires 
at shiU‘t tlistances and making the cattle pass between them. 
Fathers, too, taking their children in their arms, jump or run 
thnmgh them, thus passing the latter as it were through the 
tlnines. This custom appears to have been only a substitute for 
tilt' atrtH'iouH saerifu'c of children practised by the elder Phoeni- 
cians, that ahominatioti of the heathen” denounced in II. 
Kinirs xvi. :i Tho god Baturn— that is, Moloch— was repre- 
smitctl by a slutuc bent slightly forward and so placed that the 
least Weight was Hufiu'icnt to alter its position. Into the arms 
of' this ititd the priest gave the ckild to be sacrificed, when, its 
baiumH* btdtig thus destroyed, it flung, or rather dropped, the 
vieiim intt» a fimy furnace, (bat blazed below. If other proofs 
were wanting of Hastmai origin, we might find them in the fact 
that Brituiii was (‘ulleil h)* the earlier inhabitants the island of 
Heli. and that Bel bad also the name of Hu, a word which we 
Hce ai^ain oeeurringin the Hull festival of India. (Dyee; British 

!*tuitiiin' p. 22 I.) 

if Bruidism survivt's most, obviously in the Celtic portions 
t»f tlie rutted Kingdom, it is Homan paganism which has left 
its tlrmcHt traces upon the Maydhiy cclelmitions in the Anglo- 
Saxon regi«»us, Iduax' the oeeusiou is rather a feast of flowers 
than id' saeritii’cH, a rmuiniseence of* Flora rather than of Baal 
arid Molueli, And euriously engrafted on Homan paganism is 
UtiiHan < dirist iaidty. 

11us latter fuel "is most evident in the May-dolls which, once 
eummon fliroughout Hngland, arc still paraded on May-Day in 
ln*\Mn‘4ure. ami may ev<m he found in Cornwall and other parts 
♦ d* WalcH, TIh^ May <ioll is remotely a survival from the images 
n( Fhnxi which graced the Flornliai hut more immediately from 
the figtin-* of tfic Vinciu and her Bon of Catholic times. In the 
Piffi'r Ic'hl it mav he inokctl upon as anofiher form of the vessel- 
imp Cd Mr InteUficld tells US that at Fallesborough, Buck- 

ucdmiii diirr, the dtvs.s up a doll, sometimes with a small 

fiuil III i!:i iajc dh many rihhous jiml tlowerH, and carry it about 
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in a small chair. This in its origin was (‘%'i(lontly ititcmicil a 
reprosontatioi) of the Virgin and Child, Th<» parish <‘htirch m 
dedicated to St. Marj the Virgin, whicdi seems to atfoni another 
link of association. A similar custom, almost drfutiet, pr4'riiils 
at Brightwalton, Berkshire, where the Virgin and <ddld in the 
guise of the Queen of the May with a doll in a basket are home 
round the parish. 

Did the May-dolls suggest the (^ueen of the May, whtt. ^ome 
times with a consort, the King, presided over the May Day fes* 
tivities until a comparatively recent period, m»t only in Hriglaml, 
but also in certain portions of New York and New MnglaiHi? 
The suggestion is plausible. Douce, iiowever, holds the t»pinioii 
that “the introduction of Robin Hood into the eelehriitioit of 
May probably suggested the addition of' a king or lord of Mayf* 
If Robin Hood was the original king, then his Maid Marian, 
who, with Friar Tuck, Little John, ami other merry nieinhem 
of Rohiti Hood's band, appeared in the same mummeries, wm 
the original (jiu'on of May. 

The date of the institution of May games in HnglamI during 
the Middle Ages cannot be traced. * A pf»em <»f the Iburteenlli 
century, Tlie R(unaneo of Kyng Alisaumler," says, - 

Mery time it is in May ; 

Thi* tmlos Hynp;(*th h«fr lay ; 

The knightti'H lov*‘th tie* torriay ; 

Maytlens ho <laiuu‘cn and thay play. 

In “The (?oiirt of Love ' (alumt 1450) reatl,— 


Thus Hunge they allf, the s«*rvice of the 

And that vvjih <h»ne right early, U* my thmeJfio I jtalged| ; 

And fourth goeth ul the e<mrl, h«dh and 

To fet<*h the ilour<*H frenhe, and hruuncho, uml hheie*; 

And niinedy [♦‘•‘^peeiHlly ] iuiwthto’n brought both page and jgr»»me, 
With fn'hh garlnndeH party blew nrul white ; 

And than rej<WHen in th(‘irgn<te tbdight, 

Bek e(!h(^ at nth<T threw the flowers bright, 

The priiu(‘r<iHe, the violeO^, and the gold [mangold | 

Ibis extract shows that the king and queen mingled with their 
subjects in these fine old English customs, Henry VIH, aitd 
( utherino of Aragon once came frotti their pahu*e (treeuwieh 
to meet the lu^ads of the corporation of Lomhm, whn lutd beet* 
into file woods of Kent to gather May. The cnstiim seems o* 
have been for people to go into thi^ vvoods in the night, gather 
branches of trees, flowers, etc., and return witli them at siitiri^e 
to decorate their Imuses. 

Other ohservatjccH wvn) gradually adde<L Tlit^ Muy iitmnt 
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was crowned and held one day’s sway over her court, consisting 
of morris- dancers, of Eobin Hood and his band, and generally 
of the villagers or townspeople. A pasteboard hobby-horse rid- 
den by a man was sent around among the spectators to collect 
contributions in a ladle stuck in its mouth. Everybody who 
wished to might dance around a Maypole. 

The Maypole was usually made of birch, and adorned with 
flowers and ribbons. In the villages it was often set up for the 
occasion on May-Day Eve, but in London and elsewhere there 
were Maypoles permanently standing in the streets. It was 
only natural that the May revels should invite the condemnation 
of the Puritans. (See Christmas.) Stubbes in his Anatomy 
of Abuses” (1583) amiably characterized the Maypole as a 
“stinckyng idol” which the people bring from the woods, “ fol- 
io wyng it with greate devotion.” And when they have set it 
up they ‘‘ leape and daunce aboute it, as the heathen people did 
at the dedication of their idolles.” 

Maypoles ^vere forbidden to be erected by the Eoundhead 
Parliament in 1644; but they returned on the restoration of 
Charles II., and in 1661 the famous Maypole in the Strand was 
reared with much ceremony and rejoicing. This pole, which 
stood near where Catherine Street joins the Strand, was of cedar, 
and was raised by twelve seamen, commanded by the Duke of 
York, who was then Lord High Admiral of England. It was 
one hundred and thirty-four feet high. Pope thus alludes to it : 

Where the tall Maypole once o’erlooked the Strand. 

It was taken down about 1717, and purchased by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, who had it removed to Wanstead in Essex, to use as a sup- 
port to the great telescope (one hundred and twenty-four feet in 
length) which had been presented to the Royal Society by the 
French astronomer M. Hugon. 

In New England, as in Old. the Puritan attacked the Maypole. 
In 1630 Governor Endicott of Massachusetts marched a posse 
to Merrymount, where the profligate Morton had established a 
Maypole, hewed down the pole itself in Gods name, and solemnly 
dubbed the place Mount Dagon, in memory of the Philistine idol 
that fell before the ark of the Lord. 

In England the resuscitated May-Day games gradually fell 
out of fashion, and now they survive only in rural focalities. In 
London the celebration was abandoned first to the milkmaids 
and then to the chimney-sweeps. From about the middle of the 
seventeenth century it grew to be the custom for milkmaids to 
dress themselves up in their best and call on all their customers, 
from whom they received some trifling gratuity. Later the 
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chimney-BWiH*|)M mu(U> it :i practice an thi‘ same <lay t«» jmriide 
the Btreets tci»:^c(l out iu tawdry thuuy, ribluuis. am! 
boughs, llciico the liOiuion nanu' fur the Ist <»t‘ May is Sweeps* 
Day, ^%Iaek iu-the-(iroeru’' with '* Dusty Ihih’* an<i '* lUack Sul,*' 
tho latter being imually a man (lresHe<l iu wouiau s attire t prob* 
ably a relic of the luilkmaulB), wcaihl go dancing and capering 
through the Htreeta, the centre of an atinuring rabble, “Jack 
in-the-Greeif’ was a luau encUjsed in a bower maiic in tlie 
Bhapo of a pyramid about ten feet high. Swi'epn' Day is not 
yet entirely ext inct in London. 

Mr. Ditchfield has made an interesting eoltec‘tion of May Day 
Burvivals in rural Fingland. He tells us that in (*heltenhnm the 
chimney-sweeps ‘Hioki high revels on May- Day, The datH*orH 
have their faces blacked, and their band cainsists of a Ihidh' ami 
tin whistle. Tlie centre of the group is tdrimni by a large hudn 
or hollow eoru' bedecked with leaves, tnil of which peers the 
face of Jack-i’-the-(ireeu, The dresses <»f the atuujdanfs are 
red, blue, autl yellow, and tliey dance around tin' bush, The 
leader of the party is the clown, who wears a tall hat with it 
flapping crown, and a fantasti(*al <iress, ami ' faricii*H himself 
greatly. There is also a man with a fool’s (*ap. and hlm-h tiguies 
fastened on his wluto pimifort\ and the repres^mtut Ion a gnd^ 
iro!i. Two boys (‘omplete the group, oru' wearing a •drl'** hat 
adornetl with tlowers. They levy cont rihutions by holding mit 
iron ladles or spoons, and strike the hy»stunder-^ with Madders 
fastened to a sii<‘k. dlieir performanee <'onsiHtH in duneing atel 
roaring. Tiu^ fniuhritlge swiH'ps evidently n^e«l tt» have a simi 
lar festival, as (he (diildren still go nuind with a doll, Imng iti 
the midst of a hoop wreathed with tlowta-s. sinficing the ditty 

Th‘* of May gnrhuul tiny, 

And ehimney«}iweeper;H’ dnneing gay ; 
furl your leekn an 1 do 
(Uic before an<l one heluuil. 

In Ilawii'k a few of tin* young pimple stili go a-Maying, nml 
rub their faces in tht! morning dtnv, whereliy tljey siamre twelve 
months td’ rosy (duadcs ; hut yt*nr hv y‘ear tin* number *4' the 
devotees of ‘ May Morning’ an* becoming h^ss, und probable dm 
next generation will know litth* af tin* si'enOs of ln»w ne.y 
cheidcH wen» sougld for <m early May inurnlngs, and perbaf‘s 
seek less simplt! ami wh(di*Honn* ways tor pri»dueing dm much 
desired hhiom. 

‘‘ M,rH. Penys knew the virtues id* Mity^ dew. as wi* gather from 
her fnisl>amrs diary: ‘ My wife away to Wo«dwic!i in onJer to a 
little ay re, ami t<» liii there ttc night, and to gather May*- dew 
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to-morrow morning, which Mrs. Turner hath taught her is the 
only thing in the world to wash her face with.’ ” 

A writer in Once a Week for September 24, 1870, gives an 
account of the May-Day ceremonies celebrated in many a Cor- 
nish town. These include the carrying of May-dolls by the 
children and a local practice known as dipping. 

Early on May morning, he informs us, every one repairs to the 
country to pluck a sprig from the “narrow-leaf” elm-tree. This 
is worn in some conspicuous part of the dress. It is known as 
“May.” It is not obligatory that the wearer should have gath- 
ered it himself: all that is insisted on is that it should actually 
have been gathered on May-Day, and that it is “ narrow-leaf” 
elm. Should it be known to have been gathered the day before, 
it is indignantly torn from the wearer as being April-May. The 
broad-leaf elm is denounced as “ horses’-May.” April-May is a 
sham in the way of religion, and horses’-May is a blunder in 
botany. Each is punished by dipping. 

In many Cornisi' towns an open stream of water flows through 
the principal streets. As soon as the “ May” has been secured, 
and breakfast hurried through, all the boys of the town assemble 
at this stream or “gutter,” each being furnished with his “dip- 
ping-horn,” which is thus manufactured : the point of a bullock’s 
horn is sawn ofl, and the end of a stout stick, about four feet long, 
is firmly inserted into the aperture, which is made water-tight. 

Eew of the inhabitants were so thoughtless as to appear with- 
out the correct May-Day sprig. Wayfarers happening into the 
town were the usual victims. 

As soon as a non-conformist appeared, whether inhabitant or 
stranger, male or female, the guardians of the rites shoutod in 
chorus, and in tones not to be misinterpreted, “ Ha’penny or a 
penny, or a good wet back and, if the coppers of commutation 
were not instantly forthcoming, the unfortunate wayfarer was 
drenched without delay or inercy, and the baptism was merci- 
lessly continued until his or her greater speed had left the pitiless 
pursuers hopelessly behind. 

In Sweden May-Day is still celebrated in a manner derived 
from its heathen origin. On the previous evening huge bonfires 
are built in every hamlet, around which the young people dance, 
while the older ones draw various auguries from the appearance 
q( the flames. On May-Day a sort of sham fight takes place 
between two parties, one representing Winter and the other 
Summer. Winter, however, always gets the worst of it in the 
end. lie is buried in effigy, and ashes are strewn over the grave. 
This was formerly a custom in England also. The children on 
this <lay make a point of wandering into the woods for the pur- 
pose of robbing the nests of the magpies. The eggs and young 
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are put in a basket and borne to every house, the children sing 
ing a song whicdi runs thus : 

Bt»Ht fnuu Manti^r and Madaiu 
Fniru all their and all th«‘ir fry. 

Oh, give them alnirf, if ever nt* .hiiihII ! 

Else liens and ehickens uiid eggH and all 
A prey t(» the magpiea will surtdy full. 

Every liousowlfo given them Bomething for n Miiv banquet. 
May- Day m really^ the only gala day of the Swetlmli ehiltlreu 
On thiB day, alno, the EaBter wittdioH are wont in aeiul their 
Troll hares” to svu*k the iieighhorH eown. I'he eatfle are iihu« 
ally confined in the eow-houHCH, wlueh are ftunigated with hrtin- 
etono. In the evening they are careftdly insjieeted ; iitid if any 
injury la found upon them it is put down to the iua*inmt t>f the 
witches, and a light is made by Btrlking two flintH over the 
creature, which is hold to be a sure prevent of any iVirt her 
evil consequences. (Bee Movino-Dav.) 

Mayo, Dos de. (^p-, *dhe Second ni* May,”) A national 
festival of the Spaniards commemorating the upri.’^ing iif the 
citizens of Madrid against Murat. Murat lue! entered Madrid 
as comnuuuimdn-ehief of the victorious French armies in Spain 
on March 25, 180B. On May 2 the idtizens showeti their ile« 
testation of their conquerors by murdering ail tlie isuluteil or 
wounded Frenchmen they (‘ouhl find, Murat put down the riot 
vigorously, but not cruelly, for only one hundred and fifty eight 
Sjianiards fell to five hundred Frenchmen. 

Every 2d of Mav the city <d* Madrid givi^s tip ihn day to 
funeral honors to tlie dead of IHOH, Tlie city governmeui, at» 
tended by its rnaceros, in theirgorgc'ous mhesof g(»ld and Hcarlet, 
with silver maces and long white plumes, the inihlie instiiiunins 
of all grades, with invalids and veterans ami charity <diildren, 
and a large detachnumt of the army and navy, form a vn^t pro. 
cession at tlie town hall, and, lieatltMl by tln^ Supreme iiovern* 
ment, march to slow music through the Vmnda del Sol and the 
Spacious Alcala Street to the granitic oludisk in the Friidti which 
marks the resting-place of the patriot <UunL HtU’c mass is cele. 
bratod, and then the (Church leaves tin* fiehl clour to the secular 
power. It is the only purely civic festival in Spatti. 

Mayor’s Day, Dord. In Lomion the Ihh «»f Novendmr, the 
feast of the inauguration of the mayor for tho m^Kt twidv#o 
month, A giant parade attends the newly elct-tcd ofllcial in the 
Law Courts, where lie takes the oath of otllce, This pageant is 
Doiloquially known as the Lord Mayor’s Show, All thestreetn 
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:%TQ ^myly deeonited, especially on the line of march. At present 
the panido leaves the Guildhall at noon, and proceeds by way of 
GrcHluun and Princess Streets to the Mansion House ; thence 
through (\>rnhill, Leadenhall Street, St. Mary’s Avenue, Hounds- 
<lit,(*h, St. Paurs Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet Street, to 
the royal courts of justice. Eeturning, the procession reaches 
the (huldhall by way of the Strand, Northumberland Avenue, 
Victcu’ia Kmbaukmont, Queen Yictoria Street, and King Street. 
Tim Lord Mayor’s Dinner at the Guildhall concludes the fes- 
tivitii's of the day. The following account of the pageant as it 
hudes in thcsiuiays is from a letter by the London correspondent 
<d’ the York Tribune^ dated November 9, 1895: 

To-day's procession marked in nearly every detail the sur- 
vival of mcdiieval customs and institutions. It was headed, 
after tnounted police and the Eoyal Artillery band, by repre- 
sentati%’’cs oi eight of the worshipful companies or guilds. First 
came the Makers of Playing Cards, with banners borne b}" 
horsenum representing the four knaves in costumes shown upon 
the earliest pack of cards which has been preserved. Then fol- 
lowed the (kaich Makers and Cdach Harness Makers, with their 
beatlli^ and clerk on foot and their master and wardens in a four- 
luirse <*oa(di. Behind them, in characteristic antique uniforms, 
were Pattern Makers and the Farriers, with their banners 
llyhig Hud their otlleials in four-horse coaches. Next came the 
Fruit ioao'H, with a car of mysterious symbolism, in which the 
forhiddiui trtH^ and the serpent were conspicuous objects. The 
!lnri»er Hurgeons interposed a few feeble hies of costumed men 
between the Fniiterers and the Ijoather Sellers, who appeared in 
stronger force, with a canopied car illustrating branches of the 
trade, conspicuous figures being a leather-shaver at his beam, a 
linisher graining, a shoemaker pegging at his last, and a harness- 
maker Htitehing at his saddle. Behind this hideous car, with its 
crcH’odih' lieuds un<l icstoons of hides, marched the Broiderers, 
with tlndr aneient huuners, arms, and standards. 

-Tliene eight guilds wnu’o the companies with which the Lord 
Mayor and the Slun’itfs were oflieially connected, and their pres- 
eiic'e in tln^ proeeHsion, with their banners and antique tunics and 
trunpincH, was a pi^rsoiial tribute to the three heroes of the civic 
nagimnt' lUHtoineally the representatives of the famous old 
(Himimnies belongcel in this medieval exhibition, and their power 
as political ami municipal agencies has survived generations ot 

Vi' gtivtumment. , , « i ^ 

iirsidi'H thii rt'pri'HcnlativeH of the worshipful comp amc;^, 

iiiHiiv otlHsr cktailH of tho Lord Mayors Show which 
«wt -f old iimo tiuinu-ipal life, especially as they ap 
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poaml with HUmm-cnginoH aiui nuwh^rii nml with eon- 

tiiigents rocruited from twenty otimido iennitm, bnt the 

preHoiKH^ of the bopping F^nvHt KtH'per.H wa.*^ u token that the 
corporatitm of rjomiou had preserved heatuirhl wooda; 

and the hamierB of .Buriduim BmdioH, Hii^hgate WMiids^ and 
CouLsdon Ctnnnum had n nuwa.ae of Hiiiiilnr iniport fur t\u%m 
who could road it. Six Lord May<»rs of ilitlVivijI epurliM ranging 
front 14(16 to 1814 were rcpri'Hontod hy t*avalierH in appropriate 
costumes, oacdi with five attendants and an arimn* hearer with 
standard. St. Cieorge on horsehaek followed these worthies, with 
nothing resembling a ilragon tdcKse at luunh attlioiigh the ertieo- 
diles Inid passeti on the Leailier Stdlers’ ear, and a inysteritiUH 
beast, unknown to any motiern '/Am, was It* follow on the rtiof 
of the South Africa car. Tfie warlike saint was iieeunipiudeil hy 
twelve mounted knights in armor, and t%vo estphre-H,^^- -fumiliar 
figures in medueval London, The Imlia ear, with Sir Thomas 
Smyth, the founder of the famous C'ompany, and with a rajah in 
native costume, with soldiers iu the unIfVnmi of the La^t India 
vohiutoers ami with oltl-time rnertduuits ami other fignivs, sviti- 
holizecl the connection of the hisiorie eity with a great trailing 
enterprise whicli involvisl tlu' fimmiing of an empire. TheSouih 
Africai car was either n special trihut*' to the benevolenee i»f the 
daring mining operator, Mr. Barnatii, wlniMe servita^H in >»npport* 
ing tile market and inciiientally aithng Ins own leddingH had 
been commemorated two nights lieton^ hy tlie «»iiUp»ing Lt»rii 
Mayor; or else it was an otlieial attenipi to idimtifv the ^itrotig^ 
liolds of finance iu the Oldt’ity with tin* most i iunarkahle speeu 
iative Imhble wlutdi has been l»l*nvn sirn’e tio^ days of Law, 

Hut here at lust are tlu' banners ot‘ the Ahlermen iiml the 
oflicers of the (Jorporatiom vvith the hand <»f fto’ fhike ot York’s 
military s(*hool to unnouiu’e with a thiuriMti <if trumpet h the 
coming of the three luu'ocs of tin' hIhiw. I'drst in onler is the 
glittering state carriage of Mr. Sheritf (*«Mtper, tfrawn hy hair 
spirited liorses, with footmen and cimcdinieti in nslonistiing liveries 
of buckskin breeches, purple vidvet tunh^s, heavy gohi jaee, ami 
cocked hats. To nnulerate his pride in the gritml equipage in 
which he is seated, and to temdi him hnmililv, the »^hrrilf lum 
with him his worshipful ehapluin, Behiml him, in another 
H|demlid state coach drawn hy tour rich I v eapari>4tined hor^i-^ 
ami attended by coachmen and foointen in green and «g4«l, is Mr, 
Sheriff Pouml, with his pious ehaplaim l‘he Ahlermen, who 
hav'C not passed tin* ehuir, are preeed«‘d h\' ’^late trnmpeter-H of 
the Household (’avalry, and folkiwetl hy the Iheorder and the 
forim*r l^ord Mayors. With one hand in front and 

anotlier behiiui him, the retiring Lonl Mayor, Sir Joseph Ih-nals, 
has his final liuur of triumph with Ids liviuaed men ahoy e and 
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below. Theti follow tlio city trumpeters, the mounted band of 
the Iloyal Horse (Uuirds, luul iho Lord Mayor himself, preceded 
by thtrMarshal and tlie servants, with liveries of crimson velvet 
rfchly embroidered in gold. The famous Cipriani gilt chariot, 
which has been seen once a year for a century on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, has been oiled in the axles and varnished and gilded with- 
out ; but it sways and rumbles as it is drawn along by six horses, 
and seems destined on some unlucky 9th of November to meet 
the doom of sudden dissolution which finally overwhelmed Dr. 
Holmes’s well-known vehicle. The Lord Mayor is inside, with 
scarlet cloak and gold collar, and the traditional attendants are 
all in their }daces,— the sword-bearer, the mace-bearer, and the 
ehapiaitu Behind them is an escort of the Queen’s Hussars, and 
the pnicession is at ixn end,” 

Time was when the lord mayor went all the way to West- 
mitister to presented to the King, the Lord High Chancellor, 
ami the Barons of the Hxehequer. At first he either rode or 
walked there or went, hy boat with no great ceremony. It was 
Sir John Xtnnuau who in 1453 set the fashion of the Lord 
Mavor H Show hy making the journey in a barge, with consider- 
able state at\d a large number of followers. Thereafter siieceed- 
im4 mavt»rs xml with one another as to which should make the 
atmuai’shovv gramler and more impressive. A cavalcade through 
the streets oi' the city wound up with a procession of barges to 
Wt^st minster. Vox a*long time it was the custom to take part in 
tln^ land puradi* <m horsohack. But it happened that, in the 
reign <d’ Qimcu .\nne, Sir tdlbert Heathcote (the original of 
Addison’s Sir Andrew Freeport) was thrown into the gutter by 
his horse, a spcciacU^ so utmeemly that thereafter steps were 
taken to prevent its ri*eurreiieo. Next year, 1712, a coach was 
nrovided for the use of the chief magistrate. In 1757 this was 
httpersinietl hy u gilded and eluhorately decorated equipage built 
at a cost of T 10,065, whhdi retmuned in use until 1896. 

iiuvv, it is rehite<k a lord mayor ventured so far as to discard 
the coach, shrewdly nuspie'ious, perhaps, that ridicule leather than 
rcHtieet attached to that magriiticsmt but cumbrous vehicle. On 
tiuH head, howvxw, he was judged to he, for a lord mayor, too 
in udviitiee id’ the (auMvnt<)f pid)lic opinion His retorm 
%xm wmmnlml suii'idub It was ])ercoived that it the state coach 
wvrx to be tlriviui t<» Umbo, tluuH' was real danger 


iHiieniafe himself shimbl biMMUistrained to belts inside pass< 

; v: 


he il.H inside passenger 
eonvey- 

uiu’e ’vv.’i'.' iHmnd up'togetluT, and eoulenninate. 

„t' Mtriet and .•nuuiuni sense wnre to he ^ ^ 

uiav.r r.itild h.- us easily dispensed with as Ins state coach. 

HtiU wheezed westward every year, gio- 


the gilded carriage 


So 
rowing 
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more and more uncomfortable and anachronistic, until in 1896 a 
new one was built. 

In the sixteenth and seventeentli centuries the City Poet, 
appointed at a regular salary by the citizens of London (in order 
to be sure of his services whenever occasion might demand), was 
intrusted with the duty of preparing the pageants, of superin- 
tending their presentation, and of subsequently celebrating them 
in verse. The list of these poets ends with the name of Elka- 
nah Settle in 1708, after which time the printed descriptions 
cease. The earliest of these that has come down to us is that 
by G-eorge Peele, in 1585, when Sir Wolstan Dixie was installed. 
It would appear that a prominent feature of the early pageants 
was a number of little children appropriately dressed to repre- 
sent abstract qualities like Magnanimity and Loyalty and con- 
crete objects like the Thames, London, etc. These recited com- 
plimentary verses as the mayor passed, or gave him good advice. 
The quality of the poetry may be inferred from these lines put 
into the mouth of ‘^one apparelled like a Moor:” 

This now remains, right honourable lord. 

That carefully you do attend and keep 
This lovely lady, rich and beautiful, 

The jewel wherewithal your sovereign queen 
Hath put your honour lovingly in trust, 

That you may add to London’s dignity. 

And London’s dignity may add to yours. 

The inventive faculty of the City Poet was especially taxed to 
make the pageants in some way representative of the individu- 
ality or the vocation of the mayor who was its raison d'etre. In 
1616, for example, Sir John Leman of the Fishmongers’ Company 
was elected. The City Poet was Anthony Munday. He set his 
wits to work to good purpose. 

The first pageant was a fishing-boat, with fishermen “ seriously 
at labour, drawing up their nets, laden with living fish, and 
bestowing them bountifully upon the people.” These moving 
pageants were placed on stages, provided with wheels, which 
were concealed by drapery, the latter being painted to resemble 
the waves of the sea. This ship was followed by a crowned 
dolphin, in allusion to the mayor’s arms, and those of the com- 
pany, in which dolphins appear ; and because it is a fish inclined 
much by nature to musique, Arion, a famous musician and poet, 
rideth on his backe.” Then followed the king of the Moors, 
attended by six tributary kings on horseback. They were suc- 
ceeded by “ a lemon-tree richly laden with fruit and fiowers,” in 
punning allusion to the name of the mayor ; a fashion observed 
whenever the name allowed it to become practicable. Then came 
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a bower adorned with the names and arms of all members of the 
Fishmongers’ Company who had served the office of mayor ; with 
their great hero. Sir William Walworth, inside ; an armed officer, 
with the head of Wat Tyler on one side, and the G-enius of 
London, a crowned angel with golden wings,” on the other. 
Lastly came the grand pageant drawn by mermen and mer- 
maids, “ memorizing London’s great day of deliverance,” when 
Tyler was slain ; on the top sat a victorious angel, and King 
Bichard was represented beneath, surrounded by impersonations 
of royal and kingly virtues. 

The great civil war and the triumph of Puritanism interrupted 
these pageantries for a period. The Eestoration brought them 
back in all their old-time splendor. In 1660 the principal feature 
was the Eoyal Oak, in compliment to Charles II., and thereafter 
humorous songs and merry interludes, suited to Cavalier tastes, 
enlivened the festivities. Another interregnum occurred when 
the quarrel broke out between King Charles and the city, which 
ended in the temporary abrogation of the city charter and the 
nomination of mayor and aldermen hy the king. 

Hogarth has left on record probably the most vivid representa- 
tion of the show as it appeared in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It is one of the series of “ The Industrious and Idle 
Apprentice,” a picture too well known to call for any detailed 
account ; but it is worthy of note that the locality chosen by this 
very faithful artist is the west end of Cheapside, and that the 
balcony projecting from the house at the end of Paternoster Eow 
provided accommodations for Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
the Princess Augusta. 

A famous contemporary of Hogarth’s, no less a person than 
Alexander Pope himself, has in the first book of the “Hunciad” 
thus succinctly satirized a Lord Mayor’s Show as presented by 
Elkanah Settle: 

Twas on the day when * * rich and grave, 

Like Cymon, triumphed both on land and wave : 

^omps without guilt, of bloodless swords and maces, 

G-lad chains, warm furs, broad banners, and broad faces :) 

Now night descending, the proud scene was o’er, 

• But lived, in Settle’s numbers, one day more. 

Mayors, Mock. In many English rural towns and districts 
these were formerly elected with burlesque ceremony, and in a 
few of them the custom still survives. Thus at a curious country 
fair, known locally as the Guild, and held in Eockland, Horfolk, 
on May 16, a “ Mayor of the Guild” is elected, usually some half- 
witted fellow, who is clothed fantastically, plied with liquor until 
he is drunk, and then chaired and carried through the parish. 
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III Ni^wburj, Ik^rlvB, in a part tif tiit^ town oalU^l BpHflaally 
** tho 'vM ay or of tlir City/’ kiinwii abo iib Mayor oi 

BartkniiiiH/’ wan until recent ly annually eleeletf totriuber with a 
‘sliiBtice/’ The luirlesque tliixnitarieB, after an olfieial banquet 
where bacon luul beans fornuni the priinupal tiish. beatled a pn> 
cession thrtmii^h the streets. In lieu of a tnaec the “Mayor” 
carriiHi a euhhai^t* on ti stiek. Ht. Anne’s Day C»bby -f») was for* 
nieriy the tlay of tlu^ eleetituu but it was nuuv reemfly chnn^^ed 
to Novornlier b, in (‘oinpliiuent perlutfis to the uuiyor of aiH»tber 
city Horiuoviiat threaten than tliat of Newbury, Though (lie cer» 
entoiiy has been diacontinueti for a few* years jiiiHi, if h believed 
tube rather In a state of Himperideil iininiatifUi than inuually 
inorlbtuid, 

III Teiilty, Wales, it was birnierty the eitstoiii for the tlsher* 
men, soineiinies ladbre ami sonietitnes after Clirislmas, lo confer 
upon one cif their munher tlie di|^nify t»f “the Lor«l Mayor of 
fl5iiiiylesH Clive/’ Dressing him in a covering of twergree-ns, 
wifh a mask over his face, they wmubt sent him in a t hair and 
carry him artuind with flags flying ainl a couple of vadiuH |iluy» 
lug bidbre iiira. In front <»f every house the nmtdc may tu’ would 
address the tiecupauts, wishing tlnuu a tinany Cliri'^tiuas and a 
happy New Year. If his gootl wishes were resjcsnded l<» with 
immej his hdltnvers would give three ctieers, and he w'oulu lam* 
self give lhardvs to an aeeornpaniment t»f more cheers. 

Mayor’s Sunday* 11ie Sumtay following the thh of Xoveiio 
her is so (‘ulltsi in the hlngHnli |irovincial towns, dlje newly 
elected mayor, elotluHl in his odlcial robe.^ of senrbU and erintne, 
then ridi^s with his lady and witli cert am eivit* dignUaricH from 
the ttiwn ball to the parisii church throii!di a mob of .Hpecialors 
who line tin* way*. The party is t‘sc'Mrt.ed to the stale pew in 
the church witli a vast deal of ceremony*. “ D. is, of course, in 
a manner, a special service. His Wtu'slup the Mauu', moro than 
any* man preMUit, is the suhje(*t <d’ tlo^ prayers ami the hull «if 
tlit^ serniom 14ie hundreds of men ami wtmoui in the mmgrega- 
ti«»n know it as well an himself He cannof liff bis eyes from 
his book without being reminded of it. Kit tier the preacher in 
the |mlpit is bending tow'ard him am! exhorting him and no oim 
else, or tlie people an* repeating Amen on ton hehalf or singing 
hymns whien seem to have been isuiipo.Hcd solely' |o tlu him honor 
Small wonder Ids lordsldji is relieviol when the ser\ tee is over and 
lie may* drive home in Ids eresfetl laiach/' 

Mecca, Pilgrimage to* Meeca. in Arabia, the l«irtlipiaee of 
.Moliaiitiiied, is empliatiealW the holy eifv of the Mo.slem norld. 
An iinntia! pilgrimage (allied tlie llajj fakes plaee thiiher in the 
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last, month of tho Mohammedan calendar, hence known asDhn’l 
llau, or 1 .l.i,^nnuiji:c Month. As the Mohammedan veL is i 
purely lunar one, with no intercalary month and 
three hundred and fifty four days, the Haii in its 
makes the eomplelo f-ouud oAll\L 

Moslem, wherever lus habitation may be, is oblis-ed te “ 
the pilyrimaye to Mecca at least once in his lifetimi ^He is then 

mifA fivwv'. o,*v. xl -1 - ° tjueu 


suppose,. netmnie as pure from sin as on the day when he wa 
horn am U,m.ns for the rest of his life the honorable tMe Si 
Hesu es this pircater pilgrimage, Moslems of more than usua 




The Kxaba. 

(From a Kk(‘tch hy Sir Rkihard Burton.) 


WHH a Hat'nal npot lon/r before the time of Mohammed. 
*»u the tra<h^ route from Southern Arabia and India, 
uihI ju»sMrsH}n|i; in its well Zeumem (</, t;.) an inexhaustible supply 
tif water, it early became a halting-place for the caravans and 
the seat of an annual fair. Once a year, in autumn, the pagan 
Arabs c-ann* in pilgrim guinea to worship at the Hoi}' House, 
knnwn from its nhupt* us the Kaal)u, or Cube, which contained 
the famouH hinek ht<»m‘ wiid to have fallen from heaven. As the 
latter may b<‘ an a(*rolitii, ncience might endorso the traditional 
belief f»f a ('elestial iU’igin. 

When Meecu, after a long and painful struggle, accepted the 
new ridigiun. Mohatu un‘d adopted the Kaaba as the centre of 
religiiuri wurnhiji, and luruecl to acemmt the hoary traditions 
coniiiMied with tin* auciimt city. Whether they then existed in 
till* f(»rin now current, or wimthor they look that form through 
tiiH leaching, the Arahs came to ladieva^ that Zcmzcm was a well 
niiriyuilou^!\ c‘reuti*ii to <piench the thirst of the perishing Ish- 
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mael in the d^Bert, and that the Kaaha wan huit!' by Abraham 
and iBhmaoh to whom the arehaiigel (hihriel pivBented the lilaek 
Bione, but that itn worBiup hatl been perverfiNl in the dayn of 
i|j^noranee until at la-si MohamnuHl artiBe tti ri\Btore the true re- 
ligitHt of Abraham and the projdietB. 

Upon the potentate wlio for the time in areeptetl an Hie legit- 
imate BUcecBBor of M<iliammed dtnadveH the «iuty tif maintainiiu^ 
the Kaaba and of eipiipping a caravan t«i make the animal pib- 
IJtrimage in an impoBini^ manner. The ( ’aliphn of Hai^dati were 
wont to perf irni the journey in juuvoii at the head td' enornioUB 
bandH of the faithful. The Sultan of Turkey k at pivBimi the 
aeknow!ed|i;etl ('aliph. and head td’ the Moslem worhl, 1'lMntyjh 
neither he nor hin Ottoman pretleeeBHurB have ever made the 
jtmrney in pemom the rmmt impoBing earavan tt» Meeea in that 
tvhieiii BtartH from Oonataniitiople, eBonrtetl by iin|»erial troopB 
under the command of a hi|th TurkiBli tdliciiil, 1 ravidhn^^ all 
the way overlantl by .DamaBcnw and through the desert of Aralda, 
it collectB variona Htreamn of pilgriniH on iin wny. When ti> thw 
¥tiHt cariivan we add the BmullertmeB from all partniif the Mob« 
lem world, we get Bome idea of the nmiiber and vaneil nut kite 
alitioHof tile pilgrimB and the pomp with whieh the grrat annual 
featival in celebrated. NowauayB, however, many of tlo' <ieVf».^ 
teen IcBBon the fatiguen of tlie journey by availing tlienmelveB 
of BteamboatH f<»r a portion of the way. But the nean'*** m-n 
jiort in Jiddali, Home Bixty-tive mileB from Mei*ea. UamvanB, 
t ravelling very Hknviy, make tlie diBtance in two nights ami ii 
day. By the Btri<'t law of Inlam, every believer «»n ii|«|iroaehiiig 
tlie Barred <*ity muHt aHHume the ihram, ttr idlgrim ilrtr^^. Thin 
cofiBiHlB of two HeamleBB piecen of white eioili, whieh may be 
of wool, cotton, or linen. One pieee h wound round the bduH, 
the other thrown over the neck and HhoublerB bo an to leave the 
riglit arm partly hare. The pilgrinfa iiead lutmt be uneoveri^tl 
If he cloen not walk barefootecl, the iimtep the font mtHt at 
leant be bare. Female pilgriruH wear a veil envetojnm* the wlode 
figure. 

On nuudiing the city the pilgrim niUBt at «mce proceetl fo fbe 
Kaaba. Thin in now endosetl in a large moHt|ue, 11emgh eubie 
in sliape, m ita name imrdieM, the Bidtt^ of the Kaaba are not 
of equal dimenBiotm, the length being about forty five fret, the 
breaclth thirty, and the height holy. Af*i‘ording to Arab am 
thoriticH, one angle of the building points to the polr-Btar, bo 
that the front or face would he the nortlioaBt wall. 

On fiTBt gaining night of the Kaaba tiie jiitgriiii give^ iluinliB 
for luH Hafti arrival. He then jaweB tinder iiti iiiHulated areh 
calleii Bah«el-Halam, reciting certain prescribed prayers, and bh 
reachcH the Kaaba. He fimln hin way fo the eaBirni angle, in 
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front of which he performs two rekas, and then kisses the black 
stone, or, if the crowd be too great, touches it with his fingers. 
The stone is a small, dark, shapeless mass, suggesting volcanic, 
or more probably meteoric, origin. Mohammedan tradition says 
that it was originally white, but was blackened by the kisses 
of sinful men. It was broken by fire in the siege of a.d. 683, 
and the pieces are kept together by a silver setting. According 
to Moslem myth, it was presented by the archangel Gabriel to 
Abraham. 

In fact, it was originally a fetich, the most venerated among a 
multitude of idols and sacred stones, which stood all round the 
sanctuary in pagan times and were destroyed with this one ex- 
ception by Mohammed. The stone is built into the wall, about 
four feet nine inches from the ground. On the north side of the 
Kaaba are two slabs of verd antique which are believed to be 
the graves of Hagar and Ishmael and are appointed places for 
prayer. 

The pilgrim must make the circuit of the sacred cube seven 
times, stopping at the end of every round to kiss or touch the 
black stone. These circuits are called the tawaf^ and are a relic 
of pre-Mohammedan paganism. On their conclusion he comes 
close up to the house, at the space between the black stone and 
the door (the Multazam), and here prays with outstretched 
arms and breast pressed against the wall. 

He next visits the Makam Ibraham, or standing stone of 
Abraham, whereon the patriarch rested his feet while building 
the Kaaba, leaving prints that are still visible. This is enclosed 
in a' small building just outside the door to the left. 

Thence he goes to the well Zemzem, still farther to the left, 
where he recites more prayers and drinks of the sacred waters. 

Zemzem is a deep shaft enclosed in a massive vaulted building. 
According to the Mohammedans, this is the spring from which 
Hagar drew water for her son Ishmael. (See Genesis xvi. 14.) 
The water is drawn up by buckets, and is eagerly drunk by the 
pilgrims, or poured over the body. 

Every family in Mecca is anxious to use the water for re- 
ligious purposes, and it is exported in barrels, or carried home 
by the pilgrims for its supposed miraculous virtues. 

Hot yet are the pilgrim’s duties ended. He must walk seven 
times between Safa and Merwa, a distance of about six hundred 
paces, and on that or a succeeding day make a journey of an 
hour and a half to Omra. 

Eor all these ceremonies no stated day is fixed. They are 
necessary incidents both of the great pilgrimage and of the pri- 
vate ones made in pursuance of a vow. But on the ninth day 
of the month DhuT Hajj, during the course of the great pilgrim- 
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age^ there occurs a eeremoiiial wliich in itn diHtiuguiHhitJg and 
mdiftpetmable feature. Witheut its ehservaiiee inuuan is eiitilletl 
to call himself a lla^yi. This is the visit to Arafat, a i»ure emi- 
nence six miles out from Mecca. Here the pilgrirms encamp 
overflight, ami at the hour of afternoon prayer on the tHh they 
gather upt>n and around the lull, shouting liahheykn !” retdting 
jirayersand texts, and listening to a sermon until nightfall. The 
sermon is usually delivered by the Kadi <if Mecca, who stamls 
on the side of the hill. 

Before sunrise next morning (the 10th) a seeond stand like 
that on Arafat is made for a short time around the nu»s<pie i*f 
Muzdalifa, hut before the sun is fairly up nil must l»e iti motuui 
f<ir the village of Mina, four miles <ui the way hack to Mecca. 
Here is celebrated the day of sacrifice, whose (‘ercmonies are 
threefold : 

1st. Kach pilgrim pelts with seven stones a <*airn in West 
Alina. Tlie stones are thrown in the name of Allah, anti are 
generulh* thought to he directed at the tievil, Mohainniedans 
explain that when Adam relurnetl from Arafat he iiuU Satan in 
the valley of Mina. The latter attempted to hnr his paNftge. 
But Adam, instnuded by (luhriel, repelled him with stone'’, 1 he 
fact is that stone-throwing is a rite ohler than Islam. It was 
performed during the annual pagan fair, and md unlikely i-H con > 
nected with the old Arab method ot‘ closing a sale by the pur* 
chaser throwing a stone. 

2d. The slaughtm* ami sucritice of uninuds, associattsi with the 
offering of Ishmael (md Isaac, say the M<islcms) by Abraham. 
The victims are either sheep or gouts. Every pilgrim %vho can 
atfonl it slays an animal, and on this day every Moslem tfironglc 
out the world likewise otfers up an animal in whatever pho'e he 
may he. If the pilgrim he Uio p<H)r, he must at some future 
time make up for the defkdemy hy fasting, 'riu* otferer (mnsniiHts 
a portion of his victim, dries and salts (d her parts, ami gives the 
remainder to the poorer pilgrims, 

M, The shaving of the pilgrim ami hi.s resumption of ortli- 
miry dress, thim compkding the Ilajj. 

d'he pilgrim may, if lie choosi^s, remain at Mina for three mure 
days, which are devoted to a fair and a feast. No further cere 
mony is enjoined on him, save that on the llth and Tith lie must 
ri‘ptni( tht‘ St om^-t browing pra(*tist‘<l on the idth. 

If he remains in Minn, however, he will miss tlie <*enummy of 
investing the Kaaha with its new covering, which ticeurs on the 
Idth Dhu’l Hu^y. dliis covtunng is a veil or drapt*ry t i of 

black figured l)rocade, adormsl with a hrmnl l»and embrohlered 
with golden insm-intions from the Ktiraii. Every year a new 
covering is forwanled in the Bulturfs caravan. Ttm old covering 
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Is Tomovml on tho 25tl\ of the preceding month and cut into 
|uec‘eH, which are sold as holy relics to the pilgrims. Thus for 
two weeks the Kaaba remains bare. (Professor James Eob- 
KUTsoN, in Sundai/ Magazine^ December, 1890.) 


Medard, St. (soiuctknos abridged to St. Mard) (457-545) 
French prelate, llis festival is celebrated on June 8 the anni- 
versary <d‘ his death, lie was Bishop of Vermand/and after- 
wards of Noyom the latter being his birthplace. ’He was a 
grt‘at friend of King Clotaire 1. The latter was one of his 
pall bearers. He hatl proiniHod to build a new church at Soissons 
us a suitable monument to the saint. When the procession 
reatdied (-rouy, whiidi is about three miles from Soissons, the 
bier became wholly immovable. The king then promised to’give 
half the borough of Orouy to the now church. On trying again 
ti} lift the bier, it was found that the half facing the part given 
to the church was loose and could be moved, hut the other half 
was US fast as ever. (Uotaire now promised the whole borough to 
the (diurtdi. The bier instantly became so light that it could be 
lifted and carrital without any trouble to its final destination. 
Tlu^ cbureii and abbey of St. Medard were built over the tomb, 
which is still a cclehratc<l shrine. 

St. Metlard is t he St. Swithin — oe, the rainy saint — of Prance. 
An tdd pn»vtud) says,— 

S*il Ic (1« Haint-Modard 
It pUsit ((uuraiito joins plus tard. 

(** If it niiuM (»n tho day of Saiut-Medard 
It will ruiu forty days aftorward.”) 

Ht. Methird’s Day is still watched with anxiety in the rural dis- 
tricts of Fnittce. (Stni RohDihk.) 


Medina. Pilgrimage to. Medina, in Arabia, is, next to 
Mecca, thv tudicHt c'ity of the Moslem world. Thither Mohammed 
thnl whtm Moccu disinvued him. In its most important building, 
the Mt>s<|U*M»f tlie Prtjphet, is still shown the tomb of Mohammed, 
ns well m this ttuiibsof his pHmunal followers and of his daugh- 
ter Fatima, ddie Ftiropcun fable of the c.offin of Mohammed 
suspended bv magtudH within the mausoleuiu is unknown to the 
\b dm lu mci Inns, Indeecl, it is not- (!ertain that cither coffin or 

Ihh|\ has lo’en preservod, d'he teellng whicli regards the tomb 
iiH i’Im' great iflurv «d’ moH<{ue and as the central object of the 
doeH^mU seem to have sprung up until a century or 
iiMtre aftm' the Frophet’H death. But Mohammed left on record 
the saving that one praym’ in the mosciue is of more avail than 
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a thousand in any other place except the Kaaba at Mecca. The 
great annual pilgrimage immediately follows that of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca ; but as it is not obligatory, and as the journey 
consumes eleven dajs, barely a fourth of those who visit Mecca 
during the month Dhu’l Hajj continue their devotions at Medina. 
Nor are the observances of the latter pilgrimage as fixed and 
elaborate as at the former. 

Mescal Ceremony. The Indian tribes of the Sierra Madre 
are accustomed to meet at regular intervals to eat the dried tops 
of the mescal plant with solemn religious ceremony of song, 
prayer, and ritual. The mescal plant is a small variety of cactus 
native to the lower Eio Grande region and about the Pecos Eiver 
in Eastern New Mexico. The local Mexican name for the plant 
is peyote^ a corruption of the original Aztec name, from which it 
would seem that the plant and ceremony were known as far 
south as the Valley of Mexico at a period antedating the Span- 
ish conquest. Owing to its agreeably stimulating and medicinal 
properties, the Indians regard the plant as the vegetable incarna- 
tion of the Deity. 

Meshhed, Mashhad, or Meshed. (Per., “ The Place of Mar- 
tyrdom.”) The capital of Khorassan in Persia, and the sacred 
city of the Shiite sect of Mohammedans, held in as much venera- 
tion by them as Mecca is by the Sunnite Moslems. It is visited 
every year by nearly one hundred thousand pilgrims, the chief 
attraction being the splendid mosque built over the tomb of 
Iman Eiza, a follower of Ali, and one of the greatest saints in 
the Shiite calendar. A pilgrimage to this shrine gives to the 
pilgrim the coveted privilege of styling himself a Meshedi, just 
as a pilgrimage to Mecca imparts the title of Hajji. Moham- 
medans alone may enter the mosque ; even the outer gate is in- 
accessible to Christians and four-footed animals. Every pilgrim 
carries home wiih him a little tablet of stone or hardened clay 
made from the sacred soil of Meshed and inscribed with a text 
from the Koran. Thereafter, when he prostrates himself the 
orthodox five times a day towards Mecca, he places the little 
Meshedi tablet before him on the ground and touches his fore- 
head to that instead of to the commonplace soil of his native 
village. (A Visit to Holy Meshed^ by Thomas Stevens, Cosmo- 
politan, February, 1889.) 

Michael, St. (His name means in Hebrew, “Who is like 
God?”) According to Jewish and Christian teaching, the chief 
of the archangels and the head of the celestial militia. He is 
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also, though in a minor capacity to that of St. Denis, the patron 
of France. As such he is believed to have been the direct 
inspirer of Joan of Arc. 

St. Michael is mentioned in the book of Daniel, in the epistle 
of Jude, and in the book of Eevelation, and each time as a 
warrior and hero of battles. 

Milton, following Biblical authority, makes him the leader of 
God’s lo3'al angels, who vanquished Lucifer and his legions and 
consigned them to the dark pit. He is represented with a halo 
around his head, a spear in his hand, and trampling on the fallen 
Lucifer, and at times he has a banner suspended from a cross; 
this representation is a reminder of the prayer in the Litany 

to beat down Satan under our feet,” and typifies the spiritual 
triumph of good over evil. 

Two festivals are celebrated in his honor by tho Catholic 
Church. One, the Apparition of St. Michael, occurs on May 8 ; 
the second and greater festival, recognized also by the Anglican 
Church, and known in England as Michaelmas, in ecclesiastical 
calendars as the feast of St. Michael and All Angels, or the 
feast of the Dedication of St. Michael, occurs on September 29. 
Among the Greeks the chief festival of St. Michael and All 
Angels is on November 8. Another feast, in memory of an ap- 
parition at Colossse, is celebrated by the Greeks and Copts on 
September 6. The dedication of a church to St. Michael in a 
suburb of Constantinople by Constantine the Great is com- 
memorated on June 8 by the Copts and Ab^’ssinians, the Greeks 
also celebrating the last day in honor of a miracle wrought at 
Alexandria. By the Abyssinians the twelfth day of every month 
is observed in memory of St. Michael. 

According to Catholic legend, in the year 492 a rich Italian 
named Gargan, who fed his cattle upon a hill known after him 
as Mount Gargano (now Monte Sant’ Angelo), missed one of his 
bulls. It was found in a cavern wounded by an arrow. When 
one sought to remove this arrow, straightway it flew out of its 
own accord. Gargan told this marvel to the Bishop of Siponto. 
The latter thereupon fasted for three days, and on the night of 
the last was visited by an apparition of St. Michael, who ex- 
plained that the cavern was his favorite resort and that he 
wished a church to be erected there. So the bishop and the 
clergy went in reverent procession to the awful cave and cele- 
brated mass there until a noble church was erected above it and 
dedicated to the archangel. How, the date of the apparition 
was May 8, and that of the dedication September 29, whence 
these days have ever since been set apart for St. Michael. 

Many subsequent apparitions of St. Michael are recorded, 
and in every case a church has been built upon the site. Many 
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to the poor.” But these preliminary austerities did not long 
prevail. 

Indeed, the date of Michaelmas carried with it too many asso- 
ciations with the old heathen day of rejoicing when the harvest 
was gathered in. It was in the very heart of the season of 
ripened wheat, of fattened fowl and cattle, of vinous possibili- 
ties. Illecessarily it became an occasion of good cheer and 
mental and bodily refreshment. In England the custom of hav- 
ing a goose for dinner is almost universal : 

September when by custom (right divine) 

Geese are ordained to bleed at MichaePs shrine. 

(Chubchill.) 

According to historical authority, Queen Elizabeth was eating 
her Michaelmas goose when she received the tidings of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. Some writers urge that this 
was the origin of the custom. But it existed long before Eliza- 
beth. Blount’s “ Tenures” notes the fact that so far back as the 
tenth year of Edwai'd lY. one John de La Hay was bound, 
among other services, to render to William Barnaby, Lord of 
Lastres, in Herefordshire, for a parcel of the demesne lands, 
‘‘ and one goose fit for his lord’s dinner on the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel.” 

Blount adds that probably no other reason can be given for 
this custom than that Michaelmas Day was a great festival, and 
geese at that time were most plentiful. 

Yet a plausible suggestion is that the custom arose from the 
practice among the rural tenantry of bringing, when paying the 
Michaelmas rent, a fine goose to the landlord to gain his favor. 
The goose was then at its best, owing to the benefit derived from 
stubble-feeding, and of course the great number of such presents 
made it a general custom to have a goose for dinner, as the land- 
lord would have so many given him that he could share them 
with his friends. 

This suggestion is supported by George Gascoyne, who wrote 
in 1575,— 

And when the tenantes come to paie their quarter’s rent, 

They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish of fish iu Lent, 

At Christmasse a capon, at Michaelmasse a goose. 

And somewhat else at New-yere’s tide, for feare their lease flie loose. 

Moreover, a superstition prevailed that eating goose at Michael- 
mas guaranteed prosperity for the coming year, and no lack of 
money. In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire especially such old 
beliefs and customs were prevalent, though now abandoned. 
Bonfires were made, stories told, and ballads sung on Michael- 
mas Eve, A handful of each sort of grain that the farmer had 
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grown was given tnat night to his cattle for their supper, and 
some of the grain scattered in the court for the wild birds to 
pick up ; this was intended to bring luck to the homestead. 

Many old customs now extinct have been noted by English anti- 
quarians in the past. Brand tells us that “at this season village 
maidens, in the west of England, go up and dowm the hedges 
gathering crab-apples, which they carry home, putting them into 
a loft, and forming with them the initials of their supposed 
suitors’ names. The initials which are found, on examination, 
to be most perfect on Old Michaelmas Day are considered to 
represent the strongest attachments and the best for choice of 
husbands.” (Popular Antiquities^ 1849, vol. i. p. 356.) 

Brand also gives an account of a curious septennial custom 
observed at Bishop Stortford and in the adjacent neighborhood 
on old Michaelmas Day. He quotes from a London newspaper 
of the 18th of October, 1787: 

On the morning of this day, called Ganging Day, a great 
number of young men assemble in the fields, where a very active 
fellow is nominated the leader. This person they are bound to 
follow, who, for the sake of diversion, generall}'* chooses the 
route through ponds, ditches, and places of difficult passage. 
Every person they meet is bumped, male or female, which is 
performed by two other persons taking them up by their arms 
and swinging them against each other. The women in general 
keep at home at this period, except those of less scrupulous 
character, who, for the sake of partaking of a gallon of ale and 
a plum-cake, which every landlord or publican is obliged to fur- 
nish the revellers with, generally spend the best part of the 
night in the fields if the weather is fair, it being strictly accord- 
ing to ancient usage not to partake of the cheer anywhere else. 

Martin in his “Account of the Western Isles of Scotland” 
(1703) speaks of the cavalcades that were a feature of the old- 
time Michaelmas festivities in those regions. At Lingay, for 
example, both sexes met on horseback at a designated place on 
the sea-shore where the ground was hard and firm. Here they 
exchanged presents, ran races, and performed feats of horseman- 
ship. Ancient custom made it lawful for any of the inhabitants 
to steal his neighbor’s horse the night before and ride him all 
next day, provided he returned him safe and sound after the races. 

In Macaulay’s “History of St. Kilda” (1764), p. 22, we read, 
“It was, till of late, an universal custom among the islanders, on 
Michaelmas Day, to prepare in every family a loaf of cake of 
bread, enormously large, and compounded of ditfei-ent ingredi- 
ents. This cake belonged to the archangel, and had its name 
from him. Every one in each family, whether strangers or 
domestics, had his portion of this kind of shew-bread, and had, 
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of course, some title to the friendship and protection of Michael ” 
He adds, In Ireland a sheep was killed in every family that 
could afford one, on the same anniversary; and it was ordained 
by law that a part of it should be given to the poor. This, as 
we gather from Keating’s General History of Ireland, ii. 12, and 
a great deal more, was done in that kingdom to perpetuate the 
memory of a miracle wrought there by St. Patrick through the 
assistance of the archangel. In commemoration of this, Michael- 
mas was instituted a festal day of joy, plenty, and universal 
benevolence.” 

There is a pretty and delicate fancy still prevalent in some 
parts of England, that at midnight on Michaelmas Eve the 
bracken puts forth a small blue dower, which withers and falls 
before the dawn. In many sections of England, and also in Ire- 
land, a superstition exists that at Michaelmas Day the devil 
puts his foot on the blackberries, or throws his club over them; 
people will not gather them after that day, believing that the 
devil has made them poisonous. 

In addition to its festive features, Michaelmas is one of the 
four quarter-days when tenants pay their rent in England, and 
a favorite season for the election of magistrates. Chambers’s 
‘‘ Book of Days” says, Local rulers were esteemed in some re- 
spects analogous to tutelar angels in so far as they presided over 
and protected the people. It was therefore thought proper to 
choose them on the day of St. Michael and All Angels.” 

In the parish church of St. James, Clerkenwell Green, London, 
an annual sermon is preached on Michaelmas Day as well as All 
Saints’ Day. A certain resident of the parish, named Pierson, 
dying many years ago left £50 to the parish on condition that 
£3 be spent annually as follows : “ Minister, for sermon concern- 
ing the preparation for death, in the afiernoon of St. Michael’s 
and All Saints’ Day in every year forever (except Michaelmas 
Day happen to fall on a Sunday, then on the following Monday) 
and the prayers of the Church of England to be there read in 
the same church, 155. ; reader, 25. 6d . ; clerk, I 5 . and sexton 
I 5 ., for their attendance ; and £1 for forty poor people of the 
parish attending such service, 6d. each ; the residue, £1, to be 
devoted to a collation for the parson, churchwardens, and over- 
seers after such service.” 

Michael’s Tree, St., or Suicide Tree. A n ailantus which 
formerly stood in what was known as Mulberry Bend in New 
York city. It was destroyed in 1896, when the Bend disappeared 
to make room for the present Park. According to tradition, the 
tree was planted in 1826 by Henry Passman, whose homestead 
at 45 Mulberry Street became in later years the very heart of 

45 
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thu Bend, Of nil the tiws ihnf ^ij:n*w in hin ri^ar ynrd Uim wftt 
the t>nly one lt*ft when the teiienienlH up anti ihe nki 

reHitlentH of Muiherry Street fled helhre tiu* iiivii.^^itoi mT llaliiiii 
mul other Loii^onil nn^sertn that dtiring iln^ tlrnlt 

riotii in 1863 doEenn i»f nvgnw^ Wi*re luini.^eti mi ii.n wjiivadm^i* 
branches, and that in iiiori^ rei’ent times it had starved m a et*io 
Tenient han|*:i!ii(-f»laeii for peii}de who were tired of life, lienee 
the name Buieide 'free. Tiieso bi^eiuls are idiiieHi wiihoul loiiii- 
dation* For a full seoix’i of yearn before its dent rtieiion. hr»we%^er. 
the Italians of the iieiKliborluHid had tiediealed the tree fo St,. 
Miehaei On the lw*o !itilida\'s tlmnited to the areluinijtd i Mm %' s 
and September 20) the Italian Hoeieties, eivil iiml reliifiosH, 4tw 
brilliant iiiiBornm and pannle aronml New Yf*rk, 11ie dayS 
eeremoniea end np with a niaHs^iiu'eiing in the iiinhf. ddie reiir- 
yard wds ere the old tree stood used to be the nimt rmiveiibnt 
pliiee in the neighhorhootl tor these meeiiiii|H, From ihe lit lie 
Italian ehureh aronml the corner, an imaite of Sr. .Miehael 
taken in procession and set up dircctlv under the slnnbiw of ihe 
ailantus. All uriHind it were placetl li^^ded randies, while liiti 
terns swung from the branches. The niglo wiudd t*e .?ipenf in 
merrymaking luici in ratllen tor sheep, ualehm, ehiinee mid 
trinkets. In the early morning St. Micluo-l would be tviunted 
to his altar. 

Middle Kingdom, Feast of the. A b-Htival crlebr.Ord by 

the Chinese about the midtile of the seeumi monllr iSr»^ t'At. 



fi4sr ttf Tine Miistti; Kisms.mh 
Ihf i> nuoi ? 


MUAE, Chinese.) The ^vomen hang lenvrs *»f ihr 
with a bulb of garlic and a briinch of the eurtus tree, to-er forir 
front doow to wiml o# evil spirits, and then deviUe ihemH.c 
to the preparation of certain cakes i4 component part mI' m 
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II which w looked upon an an antidote to all poisons. This 

w known an the poison-fisli plant, hocauHo when thrown into the 
water it is hdit'vcd to kill everything living therein. Yarious 
HU|iiO*stitions attach the cakes. If eaten while sitting on the 
tlircMliold iif diHirs thej'^are held to ho especially efficacious as 
iiinsciiiH. They are dist rihuted as presents throughout the length 
and hreatllh of the land, and are even sent by' friends to emi- 
graiiis in (hilifurnia, Australia, and other parts of the world. 

Mid-Lent. (Fr. X!i-( IL ^^e;:za Quaresinm Inmost 
C iitliolie t'oiuitries it^ has lu‘eu found ])opularly necessary to break 
ill the misteritieH of the Lenten season by a lomporai'y rc- 

liljise iiiiti holiday festivities. In old Catholic England the occa- 
sion was seized on Mid-d amt Sunday (^/. v.). Hero there was no 
rohi-Katioii tif Church rules, inasmuch us Sundays in Lent are 
cccIesliiHiicitily d/c.s uttn ami are exempt from the obligation of 
tii^FrantH\ liowever, the decay of faith at about the 
l-Hc^iniiing «if the eighteenth cent.ur^' Ual to the establishment of 
flit* tcuHt of Mi Chiremc, on the third d'hursday of Lent. It is 
tielievrd to have conumaiccd us a sort of return festival given on 
thin dali^ by the voung women of the country towns to the young 
fiieii, in aidinowii*dgment of the hall temlercd by the latter to 
I tie young wonum ttu the preceding Mardi-Gras ((/. The 
ciihIoiu ?4prcud to Ihiris, where it has been taken up bythewash- 
cruoincn. idutr weeks before tlu' appointed date the divinities 
of I ho wuhIi tub in tw'ery one of ilu^ metropolitan districts meet 
togel lii'r tii elect a queen, and these queens in turn assomhle and 
choose from thidr number tlu^ (jnetm of (pieens, who constitutes 
I ho principHl thatun^ of a great procession tliat stops for a time 
all file iralth* of the strecls. I^luch district waHlehouHc has a tri- 
uniptiid car iiiS’oraUni in the most gorgeous style, drawn by richly 
cajuiriHoned horses, encorted l»y kniglits in armor and muHicians 
in liiHiorical costumes, while p<’rclu*d aloft is the district queen, 
Hurrotmdod by her eourtierH ami Indiesdn-waiting. The groat 
centre of attraction is, of course, thi^ epHum of queens, who sits 
tm a golden tliroue about thirty feet high, her chariot being 
drawm by UnsHian Imrscs ami surrounded by a burlesque 
court . 

The qmnii of queiuiH selects a partner, formerly known as the 
cciivet\ or squire, but more recently raised to royal rardc as the 
king «*f the occasion 1dm festivitieH wind up with a ball which 

IS opciiod by the cpieen. 

dlie washerwomen’s ball was a fruitful theme for the carica- 
tiiri.-Hii ill the onrly part of this ctmtury. Two may bo found 
aittoiig Cliaiifs works. The legend under one is as follows: 

Ct sro-«rtt. Can you give me my linen next week?” 
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Washerwoman — “ Impossible. I have to study the step of 
the lancers. Next Thursday is our ball.” 

The other represents a stout washerwoman who says to her 
assistant, “Go at once and get the countess’s linen, so I may 
wash it. I need an embroidered chemise to wear at the wash- 
erwomen’s ball.” 

The following advance notice of the specially gorgeous fete 
held in 1896 appeared in the New York Journal on February 23 
of that year : 

“ Extraordinary preparations are being made this year for the 
Mid-Lenten masquerade in Paris, and according to the promises 
and projects it is likely that these fetes will come nearer to the 
glories of a Neapolitan Carnival than anything that has been 
seen in Paris these many years. 

“ The show of 1896 is to take place on March 12, with its 
greatest ceremony, the triumphal passing through the streets 
of the French capital of the queen of queens and her retinue, 
amid all the magnificence of a triumphal car and the honor of 
being reviewed b}^ France’s Chief Executive himself 

“ There is one particular reason why these fetes will be nota- 
ble. The shopkeepers have engaged to back the carnival 
stronglj", and the students are entering more heartily into it 
than usual. But this is not so much the ] 3 oint. The event vp^ill 
be peculiarly notable because there is to be this year a par- 
ticularly stunning ‘Eeine des Eeines,’ the very prettiest of the 
latter-day Trilbys of Paris. 

“ For, in accordance with old custom, the queen of this day is 
selected from the ranks of the blanchisseuses, or laundresses, of 
the Parisian capital, and in this trade beautiful women are never 
lacking. The honor has fallen this year upon Henriette Defoul- 
loy, who is one of the ^ clear-starch ers’ of a famous establishment 
out at Belleville, in the suburbs, an establishment which has al- 
ready provided several queens and maids of honor for this festival. 

Mile. Defoulloy is a dark-eyed, entrancing, and slim brunette 
of seventeen. Her selection as queen is even a greater compli- 
ment than is usually implied in the choosing, for this 3 "ear an 
entirely new system of picking out a queen has been adopted. 
In former years the candidates themselves used to gather to- 
gether and choose one of their number. This winter the candi- 
dates, of whom there were thirteen, were ordered to select five 
of their number, and these five afterwards appeared before the 
male organizers of the fetes, who looked over them carefully and 
pronounced judgment, finally picking out Mile. Defoulloy. The 
new S 3 "steni is a better one, for it does away with the traditional 
wire-pulling that there used to be when the girls themselves had 
the elective power. 
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he. aqiHHUi of quooiis iu thcBo Mid-Lout festivals means a 
great deal to a Parisian laiiudross. She not only has the enor- 
inoiiH public honor of being carried along tlie streets on a throne, 
and of having a popular verdict upon her charms, but she is 
also presented to the President of the Republic. Her emolu- 
nients, besides, are very considerable. The Carnival Committee 
gives her one hundred dollars, and other golden perquisites come 
to liiU' from the chief poli{*e otlicials of her district, from the 
municipal councillors, and from others. Last year the queen 
recelveii a splendid bracelet from President Faure. She is also 
given gala robes, and those include a garment that she can after- 
wartin use as a wedding-dress, Ihit the roquireincnta of being a 
royal perHonuge <luring the fete arc hard lor a Parisian girl to 
ntiHO, ftir she must m>t only bo beautiful and shapely, but she 
niUHt also be elever, a perfect mistress of her trade, and of un- 
blcniiMticd character. 

What has bcctune of tlm former queens of these pageants is 
a Hubject that is interesting to pursue. The queen of the Mid- 
Lent festivities of IH91 has been found to have recently married, 
and tii be still a working laundress. Her gala togs have been 
isiinpltueiy worn <Hit, and the only souvenir she possesses of her 
past glories is th<^ diadem that once adorned her brow, now kept 
ill her little puiit»r under a glass shade. The queen of 1893 has 
liiid a bard road t<i travel, for her marital life has been unfortu- 
nate, and she is now taking proceedings for a divorce. Mile. 
Ihiuhttnime, the (ptemi (»f 1894, has I’ocamtly been obliged to pawn 
hiO' 1 ‘rown ns Wi4l us her robins, and even the bracelet that Car- 
not, thiui Pre^^idiott, <*lusncd upon her arm on the fete-day. P'or 
Honhomme’s father bus lu'eome a bankrupt. 

Last yinirs <|uccn is still washing cheerfully away, with a 
fair outhmk td' bcctuningan ‘old maid,’ for, though she has had 
luanv offers of niarriugi\ hc(*uuse of luu* royal honors she has 
refused them all. Um* laundry specialty is pockct-handkerchiels 
uml the bosoms (»f sbirts.” 

la IHtHi thci’i^ was inuuguratisl on the same day l)y the Pai*i- 
nian urtistH of the Mmitmartre a couuKU'-celebration which went 
bv thi' nanu’ of the Proci‘ssion ol’ “ the Mad Cow” (/u. vachc tin- 
ruf/cf ''fhis was lu*ld on tlie Butte. Samve, or Sacred Hill. 

The - lluttt' SncnuC is u peculiar place. Every stranger who 
wishes to kmiw Paris must visit that colony of artists, painters, 
and writt*rs, just as he must go to the lop of the Arc do Triompho 
or the Julyctilumu. 'fhere at tlie op})osito end of the town a 
tanv latt iiMpiartiU' has bcmi ('reuted, in whkdi, however, a man 
miu'* launain veuug till he is sixty with impunity, and whoso 
gavety, though fully as noisy as that of the students’ ciuartcr, 
at tiiiieH uHsumeH an interesting and fascinating artistic coloring. 
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This was shown especially on this occasion, tor while the studeiitu 
followed the Queen of the Washerwomeiu exhibitinij^ in their 
disguises only gayety and even vulgarity, on Mouitnarlre, tmiler 
the direetioii of the poet Emile (Jodeau, \vh<» is alst» a hmucudst, 
and of the painter and caricaturist Willotte, fun was inado id 
poverty, the usual companion of artists and thinkem. 

A popular phrase,” says the Paris c<»rrcspondent of tho AVir 
York oim, under date of March 14, 1890, "'gave the kcv-mde 
the masquerade: Manger de la vaelie enragtr means tcj he rctluoril 
to eat meat of poor quality, and, b}" extension, tH>t to get enough 
to eat, the fate for long years and often forever td’ thtise wtus 
remain true to art. In the procession, in front <d‘ the celebratoil 
cow whose hoofs wore stained red with the blots! td’ ptuds, but 
who was securely bound with strong ropes, nmrehed the Anti 
Landlord League, bearing on a bed M, ami Mine. Pipelet, the typeft 
of the Paris concierges created by Hngene Sni\ 'fhese sr|inriii 
on the bed in an extraordinary fashion to the stmmi td'u woiHleit 
bell incessantly clapping above them ; for detfh Hiigtr a ia 
de bois means to move out silently without attracting tln^ atten- 
tion of the landlord’s agent and without paying the rent. 

“Next came Pegasus, held by two deputy sloTitfs tor the *b4ds 
of the poet on his back, followed by the chariot of PtnUry. and 
by floats representing the works of the principal artists of M«uii 
martro, Willetto and Faverot with their eltiwns, Pelez aioi ht^ 
poor, Pillc and his soldiers, and, to crown all, the rcproduetiMii 
of Puvis de (’havanncfi’ beautiful panel, the Sneretl Wotid. Stone 
characters belonging to the history <d’ Paris <ir to legtual, sueb 
St. Denis carrying his head undiu* hmarimnml tlu^ patron 
of the city, closed the procession. 

‘'At the head marched a corps of cafe waiters, in the place «d‘ 
the sappers who lead regiments, bearing newspaper fib'H in^tea*l 
of axes, followed by a tall woman very mueli dectilletee un a 
drum-major with a band of little dmiumers, I’liert* was a grnif 
deal of fun, but the rain fell steadily and Puvis de (?hnvafitie?%' 
Muses had to hold umbrellas up ” 

In Florence there used to be celehrattsi a (plain t |Hipular cere 
inouy in the Piazza Padella at Middamt. A large wtHtdeii ibdl 
dressed up as a nun and known as La Moni<‘a was tlrst saw**d in 
two and then burnt on a funeral pyre amid loud rejuieings. d*bo 
story ran that this figure was Mezza (Juart^shmi, a sistiu' of the 
Pefana (sec Epiphany), who had been caught in the middle of 
Lent eating a Bologna sausage. This heinous critm^ was pn* 
nouncod unpardonable, and Mezza (^uaresima was eotidetnio’d 
(by whom is not stated) to the punishment of being sawn in 
two, the only remission granted being the privilege of dying in 
coguita in tiie garb of a nun. 
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Mid-Lent Sunday. The fourth Sunday in Lent, called 
Liuturc Biuiduy in the Rottiiiii caloiuhu*, and popularly known as 
Sunday iu Knglaud. This latter title is explained by 
the pretty eUHtoni whicdi obtained among the young men and 
women of Hngland who were bound out as apprentices or ser- 
vantH, or who lived at Home little distance from their first homes, 
to return on this Sunday and visit their parents, carrying with 
them Home trifling presents. This was called ‘Agoing a-mother- 
ing.” Behind this custom lay a long history reaching back into 
pagan timcH. Among the ancient Komans a festival of the 
Hiluria, t»r “ Mother of the Gods,” was held on the Ides of 
Marelg when the people made offerings in the temple which 
l>ecame the property of the j)rieBts. After the triumph of 
C Uirist iauity the festival was adapted to the now order, and it 
became tln^ custom on Mid- Lent Sunday for the faithful to visit 
their Mother (Ihurch,” — the church in which they were 
bant i7*ed and brought up,— bearing gifts for the altar. 

In iShropHhirt\ Yorkshire, and llerofordshire it has long been 
the cuHtoui to makt^ during Lent a cake called a sirnnel, wnich is 
tltHmuHl especially appropriate as a mothering” present. As lar 
buck as Herrick we tind this ([uatraiu : 

To Dianemk. 

A i'rreniimie hi Glocester. 

I’ll ti> a vSitiindl bring, 

’(Jninst thuu go’nt a-moth(‘ring, 

St» tliat wlirn nhe bb‘.‘<H<‘Ui then, 

Hair that bb‘.s.sing thnu’lt give me. 

The iuHide of a sirnnel cake was like a rich fruit-cake, but It 
had an <iuter <’ruHt made of flour and water. Boiled first in 
water, it was Hubscipumtly baked. When done, the crust was as 
liard as wotal, insomuch that it is reported that people unfamiliar 
with the vtikvH have mistaken tluau for footstools. The crust is 
colored yidlovv witli Hutfron and ornamented with more or less 
art. Ih’ofeHHional ety mologistH refer the word Himncl to the 
l aitiu si^niUp meauiug the. finest sort of flour. lint folk-etymology 
has far umrt* pictun^stpie origins to suggest. Some pretend that 
the baker father of launbert Sirnnel, pretender to the throne 
in the reign of Henry VIL, was the first to make these cakes, 
theni’C cfdied after his own name. Others say that the cako was 
I be invent ion of an old man and an old woman named Simon 
ami Nidly, wlm trhsl to make a cake for their children out of 
Htune tdd materials whitdi they hH})pened to have. They quar- 
relled about wlndhiT it should be boiled or baked, and after Nelly 
Imd broken a broom by way of cluistiHomcnt over Simon, and 
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Simon had diBioeatod a atool by throwin^: it at Nolly, tlu^y agrooti 
that it ahould be boiled ami then baketi : st) they naeil the BtiHil 
for fuel under the pot and the bnauu for fuel uiMler the oven, and 
the cake wub called by a combination of Imtli thtdr naitieB. 

Another dinh thought to be appropriate to thin day waa tru» 
ment}% composed of wheat grains boiknl in milk Hugareti ami 
apieed. 

Mid-Lent Sunday is occasionally kmwn as Ihmiinh^a Ihdee- 
tionis, the Sunday of Refreshment, "^the reascin t»f vvlneli, I sup* 
pose/’ says Wheatley in his book on tliet’onunon Prayer, “ is 
the Gospel for the day, whkdi treats of our SaviouPs miraenlotiHly 
feeding hvo thousaml; cn* else, perhaps, from the fust m 

the morning, whicii gives us the story of JtK^cjdiV eiiteriiunlng 
his brother.” 

In mediawal Hnghuul, as Hone inhirms us, the boys in the 
country used to gt» about oti the fourth Sunday In Lent with a 
figure (d' Death made of straw, ddie villagers wtmld either ilnv%^ 
them away or purchase their departure with stiiall sums oi 
money. ILme adds that this was tudy a survival from a more 
elaborate ceremony of still nuuH^ remote <iate, iHindtieted by a 
larger ninnber of boys, from whom the Deal h earners were a 
detachment, and who bore two figuri‘s (o lu^pri'sent Sprin^: and 
Winter, Tliese two figures were math' t<f tight with imeh other 
Spring invarialdy won the viettiry, ** and thus was ailei|j«»ri/.ed 
the departure or death <if the year and its eommetieemeiit t»r 
revival as spring.” A similar custom Ims exist i'd in many other 
countries, ami chmhtlcss has its sounH* in pagan nntnputy. 
a Heventeenih-eenturv (icrmati, Johann Wilhelm Storeh, in his 
*M)es(U'iption <»f the I'own of* Hisenach,” menticuis the Sremner 
Gcwinn, or departure of sumnun*, whieh lu' similarly surmises n* 
be designed as a celebration <if the end of winter and tLe tiegm 
ning of summer : 

“This feast was always held on the Snmlay <*a)led Lictnre, in 
the long fore-town, outside tht‘ (it»orge*H <tate, where booths were 
erected for tin* sale of contect iomuy, <'ukt*s, and toys. A large 
niuititude of tlu^ citizens, with tludr ehildrtm, visited, in the 
afternoon of this day, their friends and accpiaititaneivs *1 wellin g 
in that part of tlie town, for the purposes <»t‘ iuijoytmuit and 
purehaHing tir-bouglis deeorateil with sweet imuits, mSH, ami 
other fancy art icles. lanlen with tliese same decsiratetl bouglee 
to wdiich the name of ^Summer’ was given, tliey returned 
towards evening, with their joyful (diihlivu, to tlnur honar'^ 
Formerly two ditfer<mt cuHt<mis have been kmovn to be i on 
nected with this feast, dlie grown up lads then %vi-'re wotii 
to make a wduud, to whieh a popaiiz, or tiguia^ of straw, wiim 
fastened, and to let this run burning diuvu from the top of the 
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Ma(klHtoit) into tho fore-town. In the Lausitzer and Meiss- 
nmehen countries it was customary in many places to carry 
nmiui Hucli a (Irossed-up straw man with songs and reioicine on 
the .su.<.alled Dead Sundfay, or Lmtare, and then to cast The fifure 
into tlie v\<itor. On tho same day Johannisfeuer was lighted up 
on every lull-top round about. This Johannis’ or John’s fire was 
liteially the summor’s-firo, for what we call Midsummer’s Day 
gmes by the name of Joliannis-Tag in Germany.” According 
to (.nmm, tho straw figure represented the dead Winter, and 
vva.s generally associated with the wheel when that article was 
oni|HuyiKl m jiart of tho spring festival. 


Misericordia. (A Latin and Italian word signifying 
01 ^ morey. ] A Boini-roligious brothex’hood in Florence, Italy, 
wluoh^ (iovotoH itself to attendance on tho sick and dying, it 
took Its rise in 1244, when the plague ravaged Europe. The 
artmariH of Florence, moved by tho contagions that desolated 
their city and left multitudes of sick without succor and of dead 
witliout Iniriah were the first to conceive the idea, which was at 
(mt‘e Hanctioned hy the Church and aided by the aristocracy. At 
premuit the brotherhood is under the direction of seveniy-two 
members, enlletl Cnpi di (luardia (‘‘Chiefs of Watch”), and com- 
posed of ttm prelates, fourteen nobles, twenty priests, and twenty- 
eight artisans, lliider their immediate orders are two hundred 
“ gi<»rnanti,” or journeymen, secular and ecclesiastical. Forty 
of these are always on serviiai. '^fhoro are hesidcs inscribed upon 
their lists tln^ nam(‘H of a thousand or more volunteers 

whom they(*au call u[)on at any moment to assist in their 
elmrituhle labors. The secret of all these names is kept inviolate 
hy the di (iuurdia, partly that the incognito of charity 

recommended hy Christ may be preserved, ami partly because 
nmn^y of the members are })enitents engaged in tho exjiiation 
of sui. 

‘*The otllet^ of the Misericordia is in the Piazza del Duomo. 
Kaeh hrotlier on duty keeps there, marked with his name, a box 
eontuining his hhndv robe, which covers him from head to foot. 
I'hey are such as penitents formerly wore, with openings ordy 
fc»r the imnith and e.y(‘H, in order that the incognito of charity, 
recommended hy (’hrist, shall bo strictly ])rescrved. As soon as 
tim Hignnl is heard that their services arc required, the members 
on duty asHcinhlt‘ at their oflico, ussiimc tlnn'r mournful habits, — 
wliich no oru? can sms fur the first time without being strangely 
affi’ciiHl,- receive their orders, and proceed to the scene of their 
duties. Some are re([uired to carry tlio diseased or wounded to 
the luJHpitalH, or othe,r phu'cs, as need maybe. Others devote 
themstdvt's to nursing in the homes ()f‘ the ill and infirm poor. 
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They often pasM tiavfi aiui night?^ at tbeir lunisidt^^, luvstowiri^ 
npon them tlnK^e it^ius \vhi<‘h try oviai the maMtainy ril* 

friendship and the atlhiitieH of blood. In t^vt-ry plaet', at any 
hour^ wherever an accitlent eallH, a i^nnin is heard, t»r there art’ 
misery and Hofteriiiit to be relieved, the Brotlu^s of Pity are 
required, by their voluntary bond td' good tieetls, 10 bestiiw ctieir 
alms and their oflices. It matters not what may he the origin 
of the poor vietim, or %vhether he eonfesseH (’iiri-nt, Moses, or 
Mohammed. Their elmrity blenBea alike all men, wit him! titsiine. 
lion of raee or religion. iTmy bury the unknown tlead,, earrying 
themaelves the eorpne its Bej)ul(dire. Idte aeadohl even ihU 
repel them from fultilting, in its broatlest extent, the spirit of their 
vows. They are to he tbuud at the lateHt niomeni beside the 
eriminah consoling and preparing him for his doom ; and, alter 
his head him fallen uiuier the axe of the guillotine, gathering up 
bis mangled remains, to bestow uptm them a (IniHlian btirial. 
Priest ami layman, noble aiid mechanic*, unkmovn to eaeh cdlier, 
and unrecognizable by their nearest iH^latives, hear upon their 
shcHilders the same littcU’, (‘ontaining, it may he, a poor fU’ipple 
ahaiidoned by all the world hcsidesf’ (//iirperb' , April, 

1H54.) 

Misrule, Lord of. A noted functionary, lanovn afsii by 
%‘ari(nm other mimes, who was formerly apponOcMi in cw'ery greai 
lioustdiold in Mngland to direct tlie revels of the* i ’hnstnuii seas«isi 
and preside over its ceremonies. Theeu^iom luntan with risyalty, 
hut Imcame so p<ipu!ar that every m»h!*anan and peu’^on tg pM^io 
tion Imd a Lord cd* Misrule, in the more aru’ient da vs his rule 
began at Halloween and ended with Caniilemas; but hitterlv it 
W'UH restricted to thed'widve Hays td' (’hristniHs, with ocM^a^^ioii 
ally a revival for the nonce at Lundlemas. 

The performance of this lord during the days of his lierimo 
td* disorder ns-alls in many points tho Homan Saturnalia. Tbo 
master am! all his hcaisehold must oliey tlo^ Lord cd’ Misrul*^ as 
the Homans ednyed the masters of the feasts of Halttrn, aiel 
there was the same e<(uality cd* Hervanfs with their muHteio^ 
“(diristmasA says Seklen, in his ** Table Talk/* ** ?mece»’dH 
Haturnalia.—the same time, tfie same number cd’ holy days , then 
the muster waltcsl on the servant llkt^ tln^ Lord of Misrule ’ 

An idea <d* tlie autimrity exereised by this i ‘hrislmas poietifiif e 
is given by the artieles td" appointment of < )wen Ftond, trum|e'-f *0% 
to be Lore! of Misrule for twelve tlnys in the Miuisituc llsm-nr 14' 
Hichard Evelyn, td* Walton, in Surrey, High Sheritf of Surrey 
and SuHHcx in HkTL The docnmient said, *' I gi^‘v free b-ave u* 
suiil Owen Flood tcM'ommand id! amt tw*ery person or piT->Mn'% 
whatsoever, us well servants and others, tiThe at his rtmanaiei 
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whonovor ho shall sound his Trumpet or Musick, and to do 
him_ good service, as though I were present myself, at their 


perils.” 


hA-ery person was commanded to appear in the hall at seven 
A.M. Jind attend prayers, on pain of such punishment as the lord 
saw fat to impose. To swear on the precincts, to come into the 
hill iiTKl sit at dinner or supper more than once, to be drunk or 
to drink more than is fit, or to offer to sleep, was to incur punish- 
ment; while if a person did not drink up his bowl of beer but 
flung away his snuffc (that is, his second draught), he should 
drink two and afterwards be excluded. Drinking too little was 
as perilous as drinking too much. To quarrel or use ill language 
within the twelve days was to incur the lord’s displeasure : “ Item * 
If any one shall come into the kitchen whiles meat is a-dressing* 
to molest the cooks, he shall suffer the rigor of his lordship’s law. 
Iteni : If any man shall kisse any maid, widdow, or wife, except 
to hid weleonio or farewell, without his lordship’s consent, he shall 
be punished as his lordship shall think convenient.” And finally, 

I give full jiowor and authority to his lordship to brake up ali 
lockes, holts, barres, doores, and latches, and to hinge up alle 
doores out of hondges, to come at all those who presume to dis- 
obey luH lord’s commands, God save the king!” 

Mr, Philip Htubbos, the morose Elizabethan Puritan whose 
“ Anatomic of Abuses” was published in 1583, has a good deal to 
Huy about those ‘Miell-hounds,” as he genially denominates the 
Lord of Misrule and his complices. He tells us that in the rural 
districts the grand eaptainc of mischief,” on being crowned and 
a<lo{)ted as king by the wild heads of the parish, selects three- 
score or so lusty attendants “lyke himselfe,” These he invests 
with his liveries, green, yellow, or some other light wanton color. 

And as though that wore not gaudie enough I should saie, they 
b<Hha*kc themselves with scarfes, ribbons, and laces, hanged all 
over with golde rynges, precious stones, and other jewelles : this 
doen, they tyo about either legge twentie or fourtie belles, with 
rich handc-kerchccfoH in their hands, and sometimes laied across 
ihcir shoulders and ncckos, borrowed for the most parte of their 
prclte Monsies and loovyng Bessies for bussyng them in the 
darcke. Imus thinges sotte in order, they have their hobbie- 
horses, dragons, and other antiques, together with their baudie 
j)i|H‘rs and thimderyng drommers, to strike up the Deville’s 
daunce withall: then niarche these heathen companie towardes 
the churche and cduirchoyardo, their pipers pipyng, drommers 
thunderyng, their stumppes dauncing, their belles jyoglyng, 
th(‘ir hand-kercheefes swynging about their heads like madmen, 
their hohbiediorscs and otlmr monsters skyrmishyng amongst 
the throng: and in this sort they goe to the churche (though 
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the minister IhhuiI pniii‘r jireachyiiix) atai •’^wingyiipf 

their huiid-ki*r(‘heeft‘.M tiver their lieuden in tiu' rhiirrhe, lik^a 
devilles inearnalo, with 8tH*!i u einiftiHecI iiniHe I hut tm irum ran 
heare his t»wn voiee. Then tin* ttHdislie |HHi|ile they h>t»kt% they 
Blare, they !au*;li, they lleere, iiiitl riMHUit tijiun hinues iiihI {uhvb 
til see tiu*se «^iKHily paireauiites Btdeituii/.ed in this surf. Tlieti. 
after this, ahuiitt^ the eiiiir<*!i tlu‘V |X<ie iti^aiiie and a^i^airie, atnl so 
fertile into tlu^ ehiindie-yarde, wliere they have euiiinH*uh^ their 
Btmimer haules, their iHivvers^ arhourH, atid h:iiH|Uettvni^ houses 
nett up, wherin they feast i\ hiiuc|uet, am! 4auiu‘e all that tliiie» 
autl (perailveiiiure) all that night Ickk And thuH these terrestrial 
furies spend llieir Salihaotli daieT 

In the year Ih37 some Lincmhishire farmers t*ame up helore 
the ('oininissioiiers for C’iiuhoh hletdeHiastieiil on the of 

earrying their iluisimas revelries t<>o far. Xot eonteiii with a 
Lord tif Misrule, thev delerrniiunl he shtiuld linve a lady i»r 
(’hristnias wife. Frohably there was no harm in lids, hut only 
in the metlnid hy whieli the hniy wiis asnigned to the lor»|, 
Hliza Pitto, tlauithier of the hogherd of the town, wu.s hrou-ht 
in as hritle. A farmer nainetl Hanmlers reeeivetl her, lie was 
disgtiised as a parson, wauiring a sltirt or snioek for a surpliee, 
lletiien rnarriisl the le»rd <if Misrule it* the htigherd's damdder, 
reading the whole e*f the marriagt* serviee frtun the Hook of 
(\niuuon Prayer. All the after eerenondes and eustoms then in 
Use Were tdiserved with all the lieetise of the times, d’tie parties 
iiad time to la^ptad at hdsure in prison. 

In the Lniversity of Chunhridge the fum-thms of the !,4»rd of 
Mi.-Hrule were perfortmst hy one of tlu^ Masters of Arts, who was 
ri*gular!y elecuetl to^ superintend the annual representation of 
Latin plays i»y the Htmleiifs^ be.sides taking a general eharge of 
their games and diversions during the <‘!iristmaH seasem, and 
was styled the Itn|ierator or !*riideetus Imdoruim A '^dmilar 
Master of Revels was ehnsen at OKford, tmder the title of < din^t- 
mas Primse Hut it seern.s to have h-eeu in tlie Loih iif c Nnirt 
in L.ondon that ftn^ Ie»rd Misrule reigned with the gn-atrst 
splendor, heing surrounded with all the paraefi^ and errenomy of 
royalty, IiavingIdH lord dieepiT and treie^urer, hisguarUuf leuior, 
and even Ids r\vo td’iaplains, who preaelied hefire him oti Sitnday 
in the Temple t‘hureh, gravely saluting him as the}^ iisetuoiod the 
pulpit, as was tlie eiisioiii in ('hapel Royal on preaeldng h»‘!ore 
the king. <tn dhvidftli Lay he ahdieabsl his sovereignty. In 
the yt.itr Ifdifi this nmek repri‘sent:ifive of royalty e\pemi#’d in 
the eXiUadse of liis otiiee about two tlioiiHauil p*»uud-4 frofn hi-% 
own nur.se, and at the eoncdiision of his fidgn wuis kidehted t»y 
LhaneH I. at Whitehall, llie oOlee, indi’ed, sriuns to havt^ hr*ui 
reganled among the Templars us a higidv hoimrahle otn\ and to 
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have been generally conferred on young gentlemen of good 
family. 

In 16()() Evelyn saw this solemn foolery at Lincoln’s Inn, when 
the mock king was gloriously clad and attended : at this revel 
the king (( Jharlos II.) and the Duke of York were present. On 
the hth of January his majesty opened the revels himself by 
throwing the dice in the Privy Chamber, and lost at the play 
one lumdriHl pounds ; but he could afford it, for the year before 
he won lifieen hundred pounds. The ladies also played very 
deep. Ah late as the times of Kings George I. and 11. the revels 
remained, and those gracious kings played in public at the 
hazard-table. 

In Scotland, previous to the Eeformation, the monasteries used 
to elect a functionary of a similar character for the superintend- 
ence of the (Jliristmas revels, who was known as the Abbot of 
Unreason. A graphic description of one of these mock ecclesi- 
astics may be found in “The Abbot,” by Sir Walter Scott. An 
ordinance for suppressing this annual burlesque, with other fes- 
tivities of a like kind, was passed by the Scottish legislature in 
1555. Tlie Scotch Abbot is probably an offshoot from the French 
Al)bc de laesse or Abbas Stultorum who conducted the festivities 
at the Feast of the Ass. 

Mistletoe. In scientific language the mistletoe is a species 
ol‘ rlst'um, of the natural order Lorantliacece^ which grows as a 
parasite both on decdduous and on evergreen trees and shrubs, 
Imt mainly on the poplar, the hawthorn, the pear, and the apple, 

. .preeminently, indeed, on the latter. It forms an evergreen 
hush, about four foot in length, thickly crowded with (falsely) 
dichotomous branches and opposite leaves. 

It grows in a very peculiar manner ; unlike all other plants, 
its shoots extend downward as well as upward, giving the tree 
an odd general appearance with these tufts sticking below and 
aliove the bare branches in winter, lumpy clusters of sprigs, di- 
vi<iing and multiplying at their extremities, in color the darkest 
gnum, which look alniost black against a clear sky. The leaves 
and flowers spring from the knoUy points of bifurcation, which 
arc addtnl yearly, on the slondcr stems. There are two leaves, 
of a dull feathery complexion, at each knot, and a very small 
yidlovvish flower, hardly perceptible to the careless eye, at the 
base of the leaves. I\) wards the month of November these 
flowers change into the fruit, tVic little round whitish berries 
witli which Anglo-Saxon mUiotts become familiar at Christmas 
in onr festive household ])artios. The berry is filled with a semb 
fluid viscous substauco as sticky as birdlime. But it is not until 
the iburth year of its growth that the plant yields these berries, 
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and it is in tbe fifth or sixth year that it is worth while to take 
it for their sake. 

So much for the hard, dull prose of its biography, which may 
be gleaned from any encyclopaedia. But were this prose all that 
could be said of the mistletoe there would be small reason for its 
popularity. It is because that prose is intertwined with poetry 
and mystery, it is because the mistletoe has become the centre 
of more than one cycle of legendary and traditional lore, it is 
because it was connected with the heathen Saturnalia and was 
adopted into the Christian festivities which transformed the 
soulless license of the past into the pretty and harmless indeco- 
rum of the present, — it is for all these reasons that the very word 
mistletoe greets the fancy pleasantly and appeals to the latent 
superstition and mysticism of even the best-balanced minds. 

In Scandinavian mythology the mistletoe figures as the ma- 
terial of the arrow with which Balder, the sun-god, was slain. 
And this is the story. When Balder was born, his mother, 
Prigga, invoked all the elements, all animals and all plants, and 
obtained an oath from all that they would do Balder no hurt. 
One plant only she forgot, on account of its insignificance, — the 
parasitic mistletoe. When Balder grew up and took his part 
among the combats of the gods, all weapons glanced harmlessly 
away from him and all the powers of nature proved innocuous. 
But Loki, his enemy, determined to learn the secret of his invul- 
nerability. Dressing himself up as an old woman, he wheedled 
the secret out of Frigga, including tbe fact that mistletoe had 
been overlooked. Then Loki made an arrow of mistletoe wood. 
Entering the assembly of the gods, he said to the blind Hoder, 
“ Why do you not contend with the arrows of Balder?” I am 
blind and have no arms,” returned Hoder. Then Loki presented 
him with the arrow and said, Balder is before thee.” Hoder 
shot, and Balder fell dead. 

Among the ancient Druids the mistletoe was the object of 
special veneration, but only when it grew upon an oak. Pliny, 
who is our earliest authority on Druidism, furnishes an explana- 
tion, — viz., that, as oaks were their sacred trees, whatever was 
found growing upon one they regarded as sent from heaven, 
and as a mark that that tree was set apart for special venera- 
tion. Hence, he says, they called the parasite omnia sanitatem 
(“all-heal”), and looked upon it as a cure for sterility and an 
antidote for poisons. 

Alas for the rarity of Christian charity among historians and 
arch geologists ! It is hinted that even in Druidic times the para- 
site rarelj^ if ever grew on oaks, but that the wily priests would 
furtively transplant their mystic shrub from apple-trees, where 
it was sure to grow, to oaks, where otherwise it would be un- 
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l iuf i® ^“own that the apple-tree was held by 

the UnudB to be the next sacred tree to the oak, and that apple 
orchards wore shrewdly planted by them in the vicinity of their 

oak t^rovOvS. Af — + • .. , < . 


present moment it is estimated that in all 
riHii^land there are not half a dozen oak-trees on which the para- 
Hiic IB growing. That in the elder days mistletoe oaks were 


Hiie 

eve!i rarer seems 


to be proved by an ancient manuscript in the 
nriiiHii Museum, from which the following parae^ranh is quoted: 


Ilearo my Lord h reach eville did live [in Derbyshire], and heare 
giowH the famous misseltoe tree, the only oake in Iflngland that 
hears misseltoe.” 

At tlic time of the winter solstice, which was almost univer- 
sal Iv looked upon in Europe as a festival period, the Druids 
gathorod the mistletoe with great ceremony. Five days after 
the new moon a grand procession was formed. First came the 
bards, then a herald, who bore the cutting implement usually de- 
scTibed as a golden scythe, though sometimes as a reaping-hook 
(d’ t he same metal, or even a golden knife-blade or hatchet at- 
tached to a shaft. The priests came next, with the Prince of the 
Druids in their wake. All were clad in white. Then followed 
tlu^ people, male and female. 

\V hen the oak was reached on which the mistletoe grew, two 
white l)ulls were bound to the tree, and the prince, taking the 
knife tVom the herald, climbed up the tree and cut the mistletoe, 
whi<-li was caught in a white mantle held by the inferior priests. 
Idle bulls, and sometimes even human victims, were then sacri- 
ticetl. ddio mistletoe thus gathered was divided into small por- 
tions and distributed on the first day of the new year to the 
people, amid cries of ‘‘The mistletoe for the new year!” 

I ii tVicir turn the people hung up the sprays over the entrances 
to their houses, as a propitiation and an offer of shelter to the 
sylvan deities during the season of frost and cold. These vari- 
ous rites and coremouios were kept up throughout the Eoman 
dominion in Britain, and down even to the Anglo-Saxon period. 
'rhi*y were also celebrated among the Druids in Northern and 

Western Franco. , . , . • . 

lUdliui in his opera of Norma” refused to take this historical 
iicfDiuit of tiio Druidic ceremony, and substituted an invention 
<il' bin t)\vn, which has gained a certain tolerated acceptance in 
litnraturo and art. Norma is a Druidic prophetess. At the head 
of two other Druidesses and of a company of children, all clad 
in white, she rnarehos into the sacred groves. A gong is at- 


tatduHl to an old, fine follow of an oak, which might lead the un- 
init, iat,ed to HuppoHO that the Druids were up to the manufacture 
of bell-metal. Norma, stretching forth her white left arm, 
strikes three strokes, and the other Druids, men and women, 
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filiiiit iii. llitni tiaviiii^ iwti and a reaping* 

titit.»k l»r* till'll! tt» hi*r }»y Cwn tit‘ tlu^ daniHidn t»f tlie tempks pnv 
i’lil ilw .Hiifivd niiHileiui,\ whit*h* with the htx>k, 
ill fill’ Ini^^hrl infill lu^hi hy flu' ihiiiisidH, wlu» then retire- 

lliit Iti iiH |*a^n til iiii^ii^rfi Unit's. MiHth'tne was ahunthiiRHl 
tile tiiriniirut^n tlin-kiin^ t*!' tdiiirehes, ttij'etht*r with kissing at th# 
serviivH. |iri,»iiine ItMili wvre found to set the young ladies aiiil 
geiitleiiir'ii ii riaiiiiiig itio inarringe sorvioe. Iltdly arnl unkissi^l 
kisses ttere MiibsiiitiliMl, In iiiitieuto tt» them the tiark inomitany 
pf imilriiiiiiiiy and the iiiiiiienuis tlmnm with whieh it nhtmmkRl 
lint, lliPiigli l»:itiisliet| frtifii lltt^ fhurehes, fiusth'toe anti the kt^sf^-- 
iiig iitiiler it iMtirtHlieil lipiire in the servants* halls at the Uhrist-- 
iiiiis jirrmil III tile kiiehen,** says ilrami, ‘Ut was hung tip i» 
grriit stiile, iiinl wliatever leiitale eliam*ed tu stand under it, tlR-» 
yntiiig liiiifi jireseiil either It ad a right, or t'laiiued tuie, of saint ItW 
tier and of jdiiekiiig olT a herry at eaeh kiss/* Hares makes ti 
tuiitiitiiis |dr the iiiiiid. tiol su saluted, inasmutdi as this iiidiealeei 
lliiit she \ioiil4 ip'»t he iiiiirried that- yeair. 

The iidHilritje iliit iiHl long remain exeltisively in tht* kitehel* 

It sN4|M“e».}ily invaded itie paiinr utid tlie tlrawing ri>om, witlionfe-. 
liiiR'rvrr, rediififig the quantity i»f kissing in the lower ri*gions 

ICisHiiig under ihe mi^llefue, as already indieated, is undeuii»l- 
edty an iiuioeeiil survival tVtuu the Saturuiiliu i»f the aneieiil.’S. 
when riot and lieense ran !ut»,Htn 

In Efigland all ria-eten and agt»s deliver theUHidves up will 

iiig vtrtiiin to long aldi.Hlitsl eustom. In many old fushimool 
iioiiseM ihe elih-rly geii! leinan, with kmg wiUHti'oaf and iVilleot 
aiiii riillled slnii, a«Haiiees lu the object of his immediate d*"V^> 
tsoti and iiiake'4 a h»w' how. dlie eld^'fly lady rise.n utid aehi«^%'e-.% 
II i^tiitely e»»urle^y Tliefi tin* pair walk hand iti tiaud to lieneafa''- 
tlie liiistleloe, and llie old gelit teUian ilelieatelv touehes wit h lu's in-..- % 
yel Williered |i|i'4 ihe elteeks of the elderly lady, ddnui tln'-ro'- ? 
luioiher I.MHV and reuniesy, and a third, when the |0‘nthuaR-i 
eomiueiH llii» lady her seat, H<nv ditrenmt all this imm fl-i--*- 
JiH'iUri lrer‘de»fii eif llio VtUlfiger peo|tle ! What roni|iiug, \vh$i.s 
sliglitk preify HrTeafiuiig, wdmt tittering, what make lo^lieve riif/i 
liiiig luviiy,. and wdiai hold sliiiiding under thf* mistletoe^ Th-' 
^tiifili fry of sliMit IVoeked misHos atul jaeketisf ma*^tersare iiev>- e 
tired of kc-sifig one aiioilier, wdiik^ another ela*=kH of dettuaiune 
osriiliilorH are- f}io rattier scrimp and runniiigUo si^ed yoiut g 
hidies itf ildrly -five. %vlio are gtUUttg dcs|ierate, and the 
hiiid headed hai ie/oiPv wtio kiss evmy gi^’l that eomes in rhe:. r 

Frefirh Hoi'irjy niatiners have never approved of kis^dng gaiii%*-% 
tieisee I he niintjeloe lias nev-er in France *aijoyed any special scy^'* 
fiiifaiicii Asa t da-isliiias dticiiration the lu.dly, the pine hriuic'l-A 
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evergreens, with the flower called 
Yet ft suitable for artistic arrangement. 

Sd n h’L'lfeTnT of the mistletoe 

Normand^ Christmas comes from the apple orchards of 

In America a species of mistletoe called the phoradendron 
grows all along the temperate belt from New Jersey to California. 
It diflers in many points from the foreign variety. The true 
niistletoe is frequently imported at Christmas-time, but the hollv 
IB th© favorite evergreen for deeorationj and often carries with 
It the osculatory privileges accorded in England to the mistletoe 
alone. 


Mohammed, Moolid or Birthday of. The Prophet’s birth- 
day is one ot the greatest festivals of the Moslem world, and is 
celebrated with dances of dervishes, performances of the Ais- 
Baoui (</. 17 .), music, illuminations, the roasting of sheep and bul- 
locks, and general rejoicing. The most famous function of the 
day is that known as the Doseh, or Trampling, which occurs in 
the Esbekiyeh Gardens in Cairo. Thousands gather to see this 
performance. About ten a.m. the two or three hundred dervishes 
who are to submit to the Eoseh make their appearance. Two by 
two in a long file, the near hands of each pair clasped together, 
and the off liands resting on the shoulders of the men in front, 
down they come rushing through a narrow lane made for them 
through the heaving and struggling multitude. As they come 
they sway from side to side with a uniform automatic movement, 
gasping out, “ Allah !” They are all pale and bathed with sweat, 
drunk with fanaticism, possibly with something else. Arriving 
at the open space in the avenue where the Doseh is to take place, 
they all stop, fall flat upon their faces, and arrange themselves 
side by side to form a living pavement, a sort of corduroy road 


of men. 

Busy officials running to and fro fit all the human logs together 
neatly, by adjusting here an arm and there a leg. The logs, 
however, are not bound to lie (j^uite still, but, on the contrary, 
they are expected to keep up, and do keep up, a convulsive 
twitching motion through their bodies, while at the same time 
these miserable men are all at work rubbing their noses violently 
in the dust fi'om side to side, and grunting out the name of Grod 
in swinish accents. Some believing bystanders are infected with 
the fierce plague of fanaticism, and go down among the groyel- 
iers. There is a murmur, a shout, and a dead silence, while the 
crowd sways eagerly forward. A stout man, on a poweriul 
horse, fiiirroiuided by about a dozen attendants moves at a quick 
walking pace over the prostrate bodies. Each dervish receives 

46 
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the horse’s tread over his loins; some throw up tlieir headn and 
feet when the weight falls, writhing like worms. Tiie sheik 
rides on and away. The friends of tlie dervishes run iorwaird_ to 
pick them up, and whisper in their ears, '' Wahed,” which 
means, Deelare the Unity of God.” i^ome can only groan, Ht>rue 
are in a swoon, some respond to the appeal with ttuuningor with 
bleeding lips. A few have evidently passe<l through lanatieistu 
into fits. 

Each dervish is entitled to two horse-hairs from the sheik’s 
horse, one from the fore-leg and one from the lunddeg. d’hose 
who are injured during the Doseli are thought saintly ucetu'd* 
ing to the extent of the damage I'eeeived. The othi‘rs--^thore 
is a superstitious belief that no one is peimuuieutly maimetl— 
are scarcely congratulated ; the seal of the Prophet Is not on 
them; they may return to the world and the flesh. 

Monday, St., or Cobblers’ Monday. It is huuummsly as- 
serted in the folk-lore of both England and (*untinental Enn>{m 
that cobblers and shoemakers, not Baiisfietl with their aiuuisil 



St. Monday. 

(From a French lithograph of the eighteenth eenttiry.) 


outing on St. Crispin’s Day, require a wetdely Imlidny 
Monday. Hence the personification of St. Momlay, <fV Saint- 
Lundi. The further explanation is offered in Belgium that tho 
shoemakers do not know exactly on wliat day St. Crispins IVs 
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tival rightly falls, save that it should be on a Monday ; they 
therefore celebrate every Monday, so as to be sure of not letting 
the day slip by unhonored. Popular imagination has even gone 
BO far as to produce a St. Monday in caricature. He is repre- 
sented as a shoemaker surrounded by people of various trades 
and squatting on a barrel ; his slippers are torn and tattered, his 
sleeves are rolled up to the elbows, and in his right and left 
bands respectively he holds a pitcher and a glass of wine. In 
one of these caricatures, published at Epinal in 1835, the follow- 
ing verses are put in his mouth : 

Vous qui commencGz la semaine 
Au troisidme jour seulement, 

De Pompe a Mort, dit Long-Haleine, 

Gai savetier, buveur ardent, 

Et de plus votre president, 

Ecoutez tous un avis sage 
Que ma prudence va dieter : 

Abandonnez votre menage 
Et venez tous rire et chanter. 

(“You who begin the week 
Only with the third day, 

From Pomp-in-Death, called Long-Breath, 

A gay cobbler, an ardent drinker, 

And, above all, your president. 

Listen to this wise advice 
■Which my prudence dictates to you *. 

Quit your households 

And come all to laugh and sing.”) 

A folk-song which is current with variations in both France 
and Ikdgium pictures the shoemaker’s life as one continual round 
of pleasure: 

Lo 8 cordonniers sont pires que des ev^ues. 

Tous les lundis ils en font une fete. 

Tirez fort, piquez fin I 
Ooucher tard et lever matin. 

Et lo niardi ils vont boire la chopinette, 

Le tiiercrcdi ils ont mal ^ la tete, 

Et lo jeudi ils vont voir leurs fillettes. 

Lo vendredi ils commencent la semaine, 

Et lo samedi les bottes ne sont pas faites. 

Lo diniaiicho ils vont trouver leur maitre. 

Lour faut 1’ argent, les bottes ne sont pas faites. 

“ Tu n’en auras pas, si les bottes ne sont faites. 

“ Si jo n’en ai pas je veux changer de maitre.” 

(“ Shoemakers are worse than bishops. 

Every Monday they make a holiday. 

Pull hard ! Prick lightly I 
Late to bed and early to rise. 
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On Tut^nduy then* drink, 

On WtHlm*,'<day tlioy havo a Inuidacho, 

On Thumlay thty g<» U» sre tluar ij^irU. 

On Friday thny bt*^iu th<‘ wrrk, 

Aiul i»u Saturday thn shoas art* luit luudtu 
On Siuulay tht*y Hwk thtnr niantyrH. 

Tlu*v want mnnyy, tho shnrs art* not luadt*. 

* Ytni shall huvo nono, if tin* shots art* rn»t niad^ * 

^ If I dtuFt got any, 1 will olmngo niy niastor.* ■’) 

III Spain tho mnm kk^a is put more tornely : 

laintvH j Martts dt‘ chispa; 

Mit*rt‘ofis la ostan dunniondo ; 

4'uovts V Vu*rnts malagami; 

Y t*l Sidaultt ontra id istrin*mlo. 

Monday and Tuesday days of wine; 

Wothnstlay they spend in slt‘ep; 

Thurstluy and h^riaay tht*y an* sh‘k, 

On Satunlay the noise reetmunenees.’*) 

Month’s Mind, Aii tviudoni mdotmii oonnuotnoraiivo sorvloe 
in tho (hitholii* ('hur<*h hold uno nionth uftor the <ti*nth id* tho 
lierHiui for tho horsofit of whoHO soul it was ndohrutod. !lis Ct»r 
her) luuno was wont to ho written on a tablet ami kept on the 
altar, and was read mu at the proper point in the muss. Thtn 
wasealle<!‘" mynditig‘’ tliedead. IHie eereniony* might he repeated 
eac'ii montli tor a yeai\ in whiidi ease it was railed “’a year'^ 
laimi.” 'rhe {diruse is still retained in Inineashire, fkigland, ati 
exeeptionally C’atholie county’', luit elsewhere tin* Mind l>uy^’* 
are ealled ‘OAnniversary Days.” In whjU esteiun this mnnth's 
miml” was fortneriy held is shown by the elaborate direeti«*?m 
fur the eonduet of it found in the wills of sundry persons i»f emi* 
se(|uence. Thus, TlunnaH Windsor, Fsq. (I ITU), wills that at his 
‘‘Moneth’s Minde’ there he a Inmdred ehildren within the lu^e 
of sixtetui y'ears, to say' for my soul,” Als{», ** that against my 
month’s mind candles he burned liefore the rood in the parish 
(‘hurch ; a!s<>, that my' executors ju’ovide twonty prii'its to sing 
Flaeehii, Idirige, etc.” Fahyuiu (horn UrdI), one of the historians 
of early’ liritain, also gives instructions iri his will tor his *• Month’s 
Mimi.” “ I will that myuie! cxecntrice doo eause to be eurrii*d 
from lauidon xii newe torches to hurue in the* tymes of the said 
burying ami mtinrfhvs tnhide. Also, I will that hn*aile, ale and 
ehese fm- all comers to the parish clmreh he ordered as shall Im 
thoiight neetlful against ai ntonethn^ mindT '* In Irehtanl, ’ we are 
toll! by* an autfiorityg ‘‘after the ileath of greait personages they' 
count four weeks; and four weeks from that day all priests niol 
friars, and all the gentry far and near, are invited to n great 
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fcaBt, usually termed the montKs mind. The preparations for 
this feast are masses said in all parts of the house at once for 
the soul of the departed. If the room be large, there are three 
or four priests celebrating together in the several corners of the 
room. The masses done, they proceed to their feasting, but 
after all the others each priest and friar is discharged ’with 
his largess.’’ 


Montyon Prize of Virtue. This is the most popular and 
famous of four foundations of ten thousand francs each estab- 
lished in their present form by the will of the French philanthro- 
pist Joan-Baptiste Antoine Auget, Baron of Montyon (1733- 
1820). In his own lifetime so far back as 1780 he had established 
similar prizes, but they had been interrupted by the Eevolution. 
By the terms of the will the respective sums were to be put out 
at interest, the yearly incomes being given as prizes in the fol- 
lowing fashion : 

1. h\)r an improvement decreasing the sanitary risks of any 
mechanical employment. 

2. For the discovery or invention of any medical or surgical 
improvement. 

3. For an act of virtue performed by a French citizen. 

4. For the most moral and useful book written by a French 
citizen. 

’fho first two prizes are in the keeping of the Academy of 
Sciences, the latter in that of the French Academy. The third, 
as already stated, has become the most popular, so that by suc- 
cessive endowments the one original prize of virtue has been 
increased to ninety-eight. _ , 

Fortunately, the academic discourse which accompanies their 
bestowal remains limited to the half-hour prescribed by M. de 
Montyon. lie also wished that the virtuous actions rewarded 
should have endured for a period of at least two years. But 
with the present affluence of demands it is oftener a devotedness 
of twenty or forty years that is singled out for recompense. As 
M Ludovic Ilalevy, the orator of 1894, took pains to declare 
pleasantly, The Academy rewards only virtues that are chronic, 
mvotorate, incurable, and even hereditary.” i 

All the departments and even the colonies of France have the 
vWhi to present candidates, the memorials in each case being ot 
necessity signed by persons of weight in the plac^ who are re- 
sponsible for the truth of the statements made The cases are 
required to be presented with the m^t minute detail, and o 
effort is spared to prevent deception. They are then examined 
by a committee of the Academy, and proportionate sums are 

awarded. 
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Among t\m prizoa boatowod in the pre- Ravolutionary dnyn werci 
ftomo for coiirago iti helping the ahipwreektHi at the rialc of life. Urn 
the tidelity of aorvanta who luid taken on themselvoa thoHuppiH't 
of their maatera when theae had fallen into poverty, foreeiaain 
ehildren who had Inuiored theinaelvoa by their fdiah‘ HonHihilityf’ 
It wua the age of Itouaseaifa aontinientaliHiu. Thin had ita ecm- 
Hec|ueuee and (‘oininentary in the uni<pie and moat enthusiast it* 
demonstration made in 171)0 over a woman of Ihiris, a seller of 
silks and elotlis, who received the Montyon prize of virtue of 
that vear for having broken the fetters of a prisoner of the 
lliistiile.'' 

Here are examples of the (dass of heroes who in recent years 
have carrieti off tlie highest of the Montyon prizes, twenty-five 
hundred francs. Idiey are taken from contemporary re|)orts. 

1. The cure of the little village of liOigny. “This good priest, 
then thirty^six yeara old, on the night of the 2d of Heeeinber, 
IBTO, saved frtun massacre in the bloody battle between Frenidi 
and Prussians over tive hundred of the wounded of both sides, 
whom he draggeci with his own hands from the confusion at* the 
sm)W“Covered field of ctunliat to the sheltt'r of his house and 
church. After a tlay and night spent in hanl labor in the initlst 
of the fight, he lay down to rest on a humlle <»f straw in the 
cellar, —tlie only place he had left for himself. After the war 
lu' took up again his ordinary life of obscure ministratiium. 
Thanks to Mme. Mat‘Muhon and M. Jules Simon, who was then 
minister id' the interior, all the dead of the plain (d' Loignv 
were intrusted to his care. With unwearied etTorts he has mil- 
lected two humlrcil and forty thousand fnuu‘s, which hi» has 
used in Iniilding a mortuary chapel where twelve huminMl of 
the fallen soldiers are burieil. The twenty five hundn'd t'raucs 
of the Montyon iirize are all that is needed to nav <df the hist 
hills." 

2. Pierre (’rouzillat, captain of the lifedieat at Sahles»<f<)h»nii*\ 
'vfle has save<l from wreck upward of forty harks, Hch(»<iiior?i, 
ami fishingdHmts, the crevvs of merchant-vessels, Hnglish, (Hu' 
man, and Norwegian, having borne their testimony, time after 
time, to his during courage and extraordinary devot am. Thirty “ 
two years ago he rescued two persons from the midst <d*a hnni 
ing house at Brest. Bince thou he has saved eighte«-n <dhem 
from drowning, not only imperilling his own life, — that is 

for granted,— but venturing into circumstamnns id' su<*h t\xtremo 
danger that even tliose who knew best his strength and woioi*-r 
ful powers of cmlnrance gave him up for lost. His<nvii htdief 
is tnat a speeiul providence protects those who risk t heir Hvt*H 
for the sake of othm^s, and certainly thus furin-ents have juHt ifieil 
his theory. Ingratitude he never has met with, <u* want of up* 
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preeiation on the part of his superiors. He has received diplomas 
medals, even the decoration of the Legion of Honor. But the 
Montyon prize holds a position in popular favor above and be- 
yond all others, and Pierre Crouzillat is this year made happy 
by receiving its highest medal.” 

3. Xho Abbe Biassier, of Saint Georges de Raimtembault. 

“ Another in the long list of French cures who have o-iven them- 
Bolves up to the task of reclaiming outcast children. "^But before 
undertaking this special work he had already shown himself 
possessed of the most noble qualities. When the war of 1870 
broke out, he left Montfort, where he was vieaire (or assistant 
priest), and as volunteer chaplain accompanied the troops of his 
department. Opportunities were not wanting for the display 
of courage and self-sacrifice, and on more than one desperate 
occasion his conduct so aroused the enthusiasm of the battalion 
that, at the request of the officers, the cross of the Legion of 
Honor was bestowed upon him. At the close of the war he was 
sent to his present parish, St. Georges, where he has gathered 
around him, one after another, fifteen vagrant and orphan boys, 
not only providing them with food and shelter, but having them 
taught honest and useful trades. Not content with this one 
orphanage, he has lately opened another for girls. Sixty children 
constitute his present adopted family, — sixty hungry, growing 
boys and girls ! It is a difficult matter for a poor cure to pro- 
vide oven daily bread for so many ; but his faith is strong, he 
loves his work and his children, and believes that God will never 
forsake t hose who care for the orphan. The twenty-five hundred 
francs oi' the Montyon prize will lighten, for a time at least, his 
heavy burden of anxiety.” 

Mop, Runaway Mop. The word mop, or mapp, is an abbre- 
viation of the Latin 7 nappa, applied to some of the old Roman 
games IVom the fiict that a sort of napkin so named was called 
into freciuent use. It survives in England only in the term a 
“ runaway mop,” a second or subsidiary fair or hiring. “ Occa- 
sionally such a fair is held shortly after the first, and this is 
termed a runaway mop from its having run away from its 
usual course and collected the runaways from the regular mops. 
Although these mops and statutes have in some places dwindled 
to a shadow of what they were, yet in many parts they still 
flourish, like weeds of evil growth, despite the efforts^ made by 
tlie clei-fry and laity in the establishment of servants’ registra- 
tion offices. The Yorkshire Martinmas Statutes, this last No- 
vember wore as largely attended as usual, and marked by the 
same rioUniH drunkenness and profligacy. Of course the secret 
of the popularity of such evils is to be found in their affording 
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to the agricultural laborern aiul their frieiulH tluit revelry and 
merrymaking from which their lack of holicinya di'priveB them* 
If their rational anumemonta were extemital, they would not 
find BO much pleasure in noxious excitement.’* {OntY ti 
January 15^ 1870.) 

Moving-Day. This name was formerly given in New Yt)rk 
and Boston to May-Day because tlie great maj(n‘ity of leases 
made of flats in these cities dated from May 1 ti» May 1. At 
prosentj however, the yearly lease is becoiuing less cimunon, ami 
the moving auniverBary has consequently h»st its universaHty. 
Something of tlio dolors that have passed awa^' with the oeca« 
sion may be gathered from Mr. George W. Curtis’s wail made hi 
JIarmfs M(tg(t::me in 1855 : 

May-Day is a serious matter. If' Pa* doesn’t own Ids house, 
woe to him. It is as if the world wen* emiing. It is a maeb 
Strom of furniture, and distracted people carrying mirrors iiud 
fragile articles. It is tlie grand unveiling of a thousand housto 
hold economies. You see the static of ytuir neighbtu-’s pots lUid 
pans. You detect his broken pitchers ami patclied tureens. All 
the domestic subterfuges come to light, anti are puhliely carried 
by the window. It may rain, or blow, or simw, <»r frt'cze— hut 
the work goes on. It is the Hxodus of <o»tham, rnhajqty 
ones, who pay rent, and who will not rise intt» ruimms rates, you 
must trudge. Behold the at the door. Bumlie! huntile- 

And away go the unhappy, tumhling tjver those who go tmt as 
they come in, and, O Cloaeina! they sit down in the iiirt of 
Mrs. Margery Daw’s household, which custom tlot*s md re«|u ire 
tliat housekeeper to reinovo. 

There is no day more dreary and disgusting than Mtiviug^ 
Day. And wdiy there should ht^ this insane eonspirn(*y of every 
man against his m‘ighhor’8 convenien<H\ why t^vtay leuso slHiuld 
begin and expire upon the sanu* day, does not appear. It might 
be more ))leasantly arranged, more wisely, ami m<U'e profit jildy. 
But, we repeat, great is the force of bad habit. Ami grent m 
tho misery of moving our households, as %vv thi t^very thing 
in the most awkward, shiftless, and expi*tisivi* marimu’. But 
there is one thing that an American will not <lo ; and that is - 
learn. He will Imnglc his way out, if ht* ('un. If md, he will 
1)0 apt to call his way the best. The ItuUuns, when they wish 
to saw wood, rub the log against the saw. But it is not tlio 
■jest way.” 

In Paris April 15 is the terme. Those who wish to continue 
on in their apartments, and are able to pay the rent, rciuniu 
Those who do not, move. Hence it is the movingslay. In S<nit 
land the Flitting- Day” (r/. v.) is on May 22. 
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Mummers. (Dan. mumme^ Dutch, momme, “ a mask.”^ Par> 
ties of masqueraders who disguised themselves in masks after 
the manner of the ancient Romans in the Saturnalia. Christmas 
was the grand scene of mumming, and some mummers were 
disguised like bears, others like unicorns, bringing presents. 
Ihoso who could not procure masks rubbed their faces with 
soot, or painted them. In the Christmas mummeries the chief 
aim was to surprise by the oddity of the masks and the sin- 
gularity and splendor of the dresses. Everything was out of 
nature and propriety. They were often attended with an exhi- 
bition of gorgeous machinery. Besides the set and formal mum- 
imngs, the members, guests, and servants of a household would 
put on masks, and, thus disguised, practise rude jests on one 
another. So many evils grew out of the habit of general mas- 
<|uerade at the holiday season, and so many murders and robberies 
were committed in London and other large cities by disguised 
rutiians, that Henry YIII. issued a proclamation declaring the 
wearing of a mask a misdemeanor; but it does not appear that 
hilarity of this kind was in any degree repressed by the royal 
edict. The mummers had their songs, one of the best known 
being a madrigal to the words 

To shorten winter’s sadness 

See where the folks with gladness 

Disguised all are coming 

Right wantonly a-mumming. 

In Scotland the mummers are called guisards. The evenings 
on which these personages are understood to be privileged lo 
appear arc those of Christmas, Hogmanay, Hew Year’s Day, 
and Handsel Monday. Dressed up in quaint and fantastic attire, 
they sing a selection of songs which have been practised by them 
Home weeks before. Some of their doings are of a theatrical 
cliaractcr. There is one rude and grotesque drama (called “ Ga- 
latian”) which they are accustomed to perform on each of the 
four above-mentioned nights, and which in various fragments or 
versions exists in every part of Lowland Scotland, The per- 
formerB, who are never less than three, but sometimes as many 
as six, having di’essed themselves, proceed in a band from house to 
house’ generally contenting themselves with the kitchen for an 
arena’ whither, in mansions presided over by the spirit of good 
luimor, the whole family will resort to witness the scene of mirth. 
(Bee C’bambers’s Popular Rhymes,” p. 170.) ^ ^ 

Even now, in the country districts of Wales, mumming is far 
from uncommon. A party of singers will procure a horse-skull, 
place it on a pole as a sort of standard, disguise themselves m 
masks, and, thus rigged out, visit the houses of the gentry and 
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bo tore tlio elcmHl door. ''Fho thus honored ha 

UHually taken care to provide a Welsh sinijc<n% who, within th' 
house, responds in verses supposeti to he exteniporaneous to th 
singers tnitside, and the tontest until tlu' sin,i^iU‘ insid 

is unable tt» eontinue the v<'rsitieatioti turtluu*, or judieioiml; 
aeknowledges himself vaiH|uished, when the (hxu’s are thnov: 
open, and all enter and are properly entertainetl. It is saiti h^ 
those eonversant with the language and eusioms of tliis r« 
markable people that tlie rejtnnders of these peasant ptiets tide 
show grezit brilluniey of wit zuui wonderful power of versifies 
tion. 


N. 

Nativity, Church of the. A eluircdi in Ikdhiehein in Jude 
built, zua‘onliiig ti^ amnent tradition, <m tlie pretnse spot whei 
the stable stootl in whieb ('hrist was born, d’he spot was d 
terminet! by ^>t. Helena (f/. r.) in her pilgrimage the lb* 
Land. The original tdiundi wzis built by Honstzuitiue in tl 
year *kl(h dlie stable itself is a ea»ve bimeath the t*hure|i, 
chies tin violenee to our knowledge <if tln^ times to behove th 
a eave may have Iteeu used for stzihling purptises. Part of tl 
masonry of L<mstant ine’s {diureh is still extant, hut mo>t uf il 
odder wtu’k (hues fnim the time td* Justinian, about odir Ad« 
tioiis and ulteratioim have been made from time to tiiue do 
then until the elmreh as it stamis is pruetic’ally a niediiie, 
strueture. In 14HU, for e.xzuuphs King Ivlward IV. tjf Knghe 
etmtrilmted the lead to nuike a new roof 'fhe lead roof hiHi 
ft)r two eenturies, and then was melted d<»wn by the Moha 
rnedans to imike bullets. ILiwever, umdber roof was pi 

vided. 

In any ease the ehureh is ?i venenible laiilding, arid ha-* w 
itessed some stirring scimes. In it Bahlwin the (’rusudor u 
crowned King tif Jerusahmi. 

I'iie grotto of the Xativity is reachisl by a tligbt of step>* fn 
the ehaneei. Originally it was simply a tiatural eavo in t 
liinesttme rock. Now little of the native roek is wen, Mar 
slalw cover the thnir and line the walls. Tlie (idling, wlurl 
alumt ten bad higli, is resplendent with thirty two brass Lhiij 
riieir light enaldi‘s us to examine the many pint tiros, purr ray i 
■icenes in the life of Jesus, which the devniion of OhnnlianH I 
tiung altout tlie walls; but these pictures are gtOM-rafly very p- 
M s|H?cimens t,d* art. At the laist tuid of the cave tljcr*- i 
Hfriiifl recess in the rock, before whk’h hang fiftomt lampn 
the floor of ibis re<'ess a liright silver star in iidaid , it in 
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all worn away by the constant kissing it receives. Around the 
star is an inscription in Latin, which tells us that Here of the 
Virgin Mary, Jesus Christ was born.” ’ 

Turning just a little to the right from this Place of the Star, 
and descending a few steps, we are in a small chamber called the 
Grotto of the Manger. A brilliant silver star marks the spot 
where Christ is said to have been born. On a neighboring altar 
the Wise Men are said to have presented their gifts. The spot 
where the inanger stood is also marked by a marble monument. 
But the original manger is said to have been transported to 
Rome. (See Presepio.) 

The church of the Nativity draws numerous pilgrimages at 
the Christmas season. Catholics, Greeks, and Armenians all wor- 
ship here, under the supervision of the Turkish guardians. 
Luckily, the Greeks and the Armenians, following the Old 
Style, have a dilferent date for Christmas from the Catholics. 
On Christmas Eve (New Style) the Christians in Jerusalem 
gather together and flock out of the city with their faces set for 
Bethlehem, five miles away. As they reach the end of their 
inarch the people of Bethlehem will come out to meet them, and 
then, preceded by gayly attired wand-bearing heralds, and fol- 
lowed by an immense throng of men, women, and children, they 
march towards the church of the Nativity. 

There midnight mass will be celebrated, while armed Turkish 
soldiers in full uniform of red fezzes, blue jackets, and baggy 
trousers stand on guard beside the altar. 

With this visit and mass in the grotto the Christmas Eve cere- 
monies end. On Christmas Day the regular Roman Catholic 
service is held in the same church, and the remainder of the day 

is s|)ont in merrymaking, ^ . xi, 

''fho Turkish soldiers who guard the holy relics during the 
ceremonies are not mere figure-heads. That the members of 
the various Christian sects in the East are not over-friendly to 
each other is well known, and the soldiers are considered abso- 
lutely essential to guard against an outbreak of fanaticism. 

The trouble lies in the fact that each sect claims possession 
of the holy places, and naturally regards any other sect which 
worships in them as an interloper. Thanks, however, to the 
vigilance of the soldiers and the other authorities, no serious 
outbreaks have ever arisen at this season, and as the years 
pass there are many indications that an amicable understanding 
will be finally arrived at. 

Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. A feast kept 
thf Greek Ja.id the Latins on September ^ It is 
black-letter days of the Anglican calendar. The exact 
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its institution cannot be fixed, but it was known in the ninth 
century, and it had come into general use by the twelfth. It is 
the least important of all the feasts in honor of Mary, partly be- 
cause birthdays are not as a rule held to be as sacred as death- 
days, and partly because, as the Church acknowledges, there is 
really nothing authentic preserved as to either the date or the 
place of her birth. That she was the child of St. Anne and St. 
Joachim is, however, generally agreed. (See Anne, St.) 

New Year’s Day. (Fr. Le Jour de VAn^ or Le Jour 
JMremes; It. Capo J Anno ; G-er. Neujalir.') In all Christian 
countries this is now nominally celebrated on the 1st of January. 
But the Ist of January in the Gregorian calendar (see Calendar) 
occurs twelve days earlier than in the Julian : hence Eussia and 
Greece, which still retain the latter, celebrate January 1 on our 
January 13. Even this comparative uniformity among civilized 
nations was not attained at a bound. 

The ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Persians began their 
year at the autumnal eq^uinox, September 22, and the Greeks of 
the time of Solon at the winter solstice, December 21. But in 
the time of Pericles, in b.c. 432, the Greeks changed the date to 
the summer solstice, June 21. 

The Eomans reckoned the beginning of the year from the 
winter solstice until Julius Caesar in his reform of the calendar 
changed it to the 1st of January. The Jews began and still 
begin their civil year with the 1st of the month Tisri, which 
roughly corresponds to our September. But in their ecclesiastical 
reckoning the year dates from the vernal equinox, March 22. 
As this is astronomically the beginning of spring, the date is a 
logical one, and that or the 25th of March (twenty-five being a 
more fully rounded number) was accepted generally by Christiar 
nations in mediaeval times. 

In England, December 25 was New Year’s Day until the time 
of William the Conqueror. His coronation happened to occu] 
on January 1. Hence the year was ordered to commence or 
that day. But the English gradually fell into unison with th( 
rest of Christendom and began the year with the 25th of March 
The Gregorian calendar in 1582 restored January 1 as the gate 
way of the year. Catholic countries adopted the change imme 
diately. Protestant countries were recalcitrant. It was no 
until 1752 that England acquiesced. 

Among the Eomans, after the reformation of the calendar, th 
first day of January, as well as the entire month, was dedicate< 
to the eponymic god Janus. He was represented with two faces 
one looking forward, the other backward, to indicate that h 
stood between the old and the new year, with a regard to both 
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Thrrogbout Jimimry tt* ,^“S‘<iay 0 “ “"V nd 

act sliould be a happy augury or ^ Empire allude 

Ovid aud other Latin ^ strife the reconciliation of diL 

.nspemion of .U ? ’ato» o»'l *“ 

ferences between friends, the smoKing ^ 

processions to the Capito , ^Iso teU of the exchanging 

The strenoe were not ouly ex „ § from their subjects- 

Claudius limited accompanied the re- 

It was on account of . | ^ only among the Eotnans 

currence of the winter tUg early Christians looked 

among the Teutonic Ev the fifth century, 

tth SLavor upon .howbolo ^ ^ p , , 

however, the 25th o ^ jj- Nativity, whereupon the Is 
commemorative of ,, sacred character as the octave o 

of ‘.hi Si™ Sol W»‘«™ “ ‘ 

feast of subordinate importance. literature occurs m 

The first mention of *e feast in order 

Canon 17 of a Council which m t^^^^ ,°u te 

so the canon runs, to tre private litanies should be 

heathen, our fathers sung in the churches 

held at the f Pf the month, the Mass of the 

and, at the eighth ^ .. Erom this canon it appears that 

Circumcision, pleasing to ,-r. hed one. Other authorities 

the feast was as a fast, evidently as a pro- 

show that it was ®”g'’^ / of the heathen, 
test against the immoral „ „„ jpew Year’s, though in 

The custom of hl^’’heen largely superseded by the 

Anglo-Saxon countries it a®'® ®,, tained in Trance and the 
giving of ^^”®*“T“ifone of the oldest and was one oft e mos 
SSerraKervances of the ,tie year by ex- 

nf;r.4' !.?'4u ls» 
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night from the oak-troo in a forest dedicated to the gods. (Se 
M.IHTLETOK.) Aiiumg the Saxons of tlie Northern nations th 
new year was ushered in friendly gifts. 

According to Mattlunv Paris, Ilenry III, follow<‘d theinipeni 
Eointiu precetlent of extorting New Year's gifts than his mil 
jects. I'he fashion, once set, continued until the n^ign of (’hark 
I, By the time of Ileiuy VIl. the reception of the New Year 
gifts nrcHented by the king and queen to each other and by thei 
houstmold ami courtiers to the royal pair had become redueed t 
II solemn hnanula. 

Agnes Strickland, in her Lives of tiie (Queens of England 
(IBtci, vol. il p. 83), quotes the following extract frtun a mam 
scripl of ilenry VIL’s Norro}’* herald, in posscHsion of Peter X 
Neve, Esq. : On the day of the New Year, when the king can 
til his fiKit sheet, his usher of his c*hamber-di)or sahl io him, ^ Sir 
here is a New Year’s gift coming from the cpiecn f then tiie kin 
replied, ^Let it come in,’ Then tlie king’s usher let the <pieei) 
niiissenger come within tiie i/atF' (meaning the gate <.»f tlie ruilir 
wliieh surrounded the royal bed, instances of which tivv farnilh 
to the public in the state bedrooms at Hamilton C’tmrt to th 
clay, and it is probable that the scene was vi'rv similar), ** Iletti 
VfL sitting at the foot of the bed in his dri ssiiig gown, tl 
oftlcersof his bed-chamber having turned thetopslu'rt snnuith 
down to the foot of the bed when the royal personage rose. T*; 
(|ueen, in like, manner, sat at her fotU sheet, and rcc-rived i: 
king’s New Year’s gift within the gatc^ of her hetbruiling. Win 
this formal exchange of pi'esents had taken place lu*t ween t 
king and his consort, they received, seated in tlu^ same nuuiiM 
the New Year’s gifts of their nobles. -And,’ adds the hern 
asstmung the first nerson, ‘ 1 shall report to the cpiccn’s grn 
and them tluit he about her, what rewards arc to be given 
them that bring her grace New Year’s gifts, for I trow they ii 
not BO gocjd as tho.se of tlie king,’ ” 

There is in the posscHsiou of tlu‘ Manjuis of Bath, at Longleat 
maiiuseript, which contains a list of nioneys given to Ki 
Ilenry VHL in the twenty-fourth year of fiis reign, as N< 
Year’s gifts. They are from archbishops, hisho|iH, mdilenn 
doctors, gentdemen, etc. The amount which the king’s gri 
complacently pmiketeil on this occasion was X733 HM. P 
(.Nnirsemti Fourth Beries, vol. xi. p. H.) 

Honest old Latimer, however, says Hone Every Lay 
18311 vol i. p. 7], instead of presenting Henry VIIL with a pii 
of gold, put into the king’s hand a New TcstariiiUit, with a k 
conspicuously doubled down at llehrcws xiii. 4. which, on rcl 
ence, will be ftiuml tci have a certain appropriatenesH to the ne 
arch’s domestic failings. 
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Good Queen Bess, as that very designation implies, knew the 
way to the hearts of her subjects, and, taking it, had her reward, 
ineir voices, their swords, and their purses were alike at her 
command. Presents came to her in a profusion unknown to ai.v 
ot her predecessors.^ Every 'New Yearns Bay saw the roval 
purse replenished with gold, the royal wardrobe enriched with 
articles of ladies’ gear, from embroidered gowns and mantles, to 
petticoats, stockings, garters, and smocks, and the royal lariier 
stocked with fat oxen and sheep, geese and turkeys, swans and 
capons, fruit and preserves, marchpanes and sweetmeats; while 
the gem-loving queen’s eyes were gladdened with the sicrht of 
necklaces and bracelets, rings, chains, and ail sorts of dainty 
devices in jewellers’ ware. 

King James had no cause to complain of his new subjects’ 
illiberality for the first two or three years of his reign, at least 
so far as IsTew Year’s gifts went ; but after a few yea^' acquaint- 
ance their generosity waned, for Carleton complains that even 
the accustomed purse of gold was hardly to be had without ask- 
ing for it. The Earl of Huntingdon, however, stood by the old 
custom, and put upon record the proper manner of presenting a 
New Year’s gift to his majesty. “You must buy,” he says, ‘‘a 
new purse of about five shillings price, and put thereunto twenty 
pieces of new gold of twenty shillings apiece, and go to the 
presence-chamber, where the court is upon New Years Bay, in 
the morning about eight o’clock, and deliver the purse and the 
gold unto my Lord Chamberlain. Then you must go down to 
the jewel-house for a ticket, to receive eighteen shillings and 
sixpence as a gift for your pains, and give sixpence to the boy 
for your ticket. Then go to Sir William Yeall’s office and show 
your ticket, and receive your eighteen shillings and sixpence. 
Then go to the jewel-house again, and take a piece of plate of 
thirty'ounces’ weight, and mark it; and then in the afternoon 
you may go and fetch it away, and then give the gentleman who 
delivers it you one pound in gold, and give to the boy two shil- 
lings, and to the porter sixpence.” At this annual give-and-take 
game the crown got the advantage. . , xr ^ 

The custom of presenting the sovereign with Ne w Y ear s gitts 
went out with Oliver Cromwell, and did not come back with the 

Eestoration. ^ 

The passing around and drinking of the wassail cup 0>ee 
WASSAiij, aftir the manner of the more modern loving^up had 
gone out of fashion at court before the time of Queen Hizabeth, 
fnd had been succeeded by the cleanliey ne of 
But wassail was still drunk, and indeed iSTei ‘ 

io«g . *. 
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unbar the house-door with great formality to “ let out the Old 
and let in the New.” English dissenters and certain evangelical 
sects favGv a midnight service at their places of worship. But 
the custom of widest extension is that of ringing the church 
bells. 

King out, wild hells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light ,* 

The year is dying in the night ; 

King out, wild hells, and let him die. 

King out the old, ring in the new, 

King, happy hells, across the snow : 

The year is going, let him go ; 

King out the false, ring in the true. 

In Scotland, as in France, New Year’s Day lords it over 
Christmas as the most important festival of the year. Its eve 
is known as Hogmanay, and the two days together are often 
called the Daft (or Crazy) Days. 

The meaning of the word Hogmanay has been a sad puzzle to 
antiquarians, and its etymology is still an undecided question. 
According to some authorities, the word is derived from the 
phrase Au qui menez (“ To the mistletoe bring”), which the 
mummers formerly cried in France. Another derivation is from 
Hoggunott, Hogenat, or Hoggnight, the old Scandinavian term 
for the night preceding the feast of Yule, and so called in allusion 
to the animals that were slaughtered on the occasion for sacri- 
ticial and festive purposes. Some consider it to be a corruption 
of Au gueux menez ^ — that is, “ Bring to the beggars and a fur- 
ther explanation combines the word with another sung along 
with it in chorus, and suggests that Hogmanay, trollolay,” are 
a corruption of the French Homme est ne, trois rois allois A. 
man is born, three kings are come”), in allusion to the birth 
of Christ and the visit of the wise men to Bethlehem, who in 
mediaeval times were known as the Three Kings. All these 
derivations, however, are equally pure conjecture ; and it is to be 
hoped that at some time or other the question will be satisfac- 
torily answered. 

In retired and primitive towns of Scotland it is customary, 
says Mr. Chambers, in his “ Popular Ehymes,” for the children, 
of the poorer class of people on the morning of the last day of 
the year, or Hogmanay, to get themselves swaddled in a great 
sheet, doubled up in front so as to form a vast pocket, and then 
to go along the streets in little bands, calling at the doors of the 
wealthier inhabitants for a dole of wheaten bread. Each child 
gets one quadrant section of oat cake (sometimes, in the case of 
particular favorites, improved by an addition of cheese), and 
this is called their “ hogmanay ” In expectation of the larg< 
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demands thus made upon them, the housewives busy themselves 
for several days beforehand in preparing a sufficient quantity of 
cake. As soon as the children arrive at the door of a house they 
immediately cry out as loudly as they can, Hogmaiiav,” which 
is in itself a sufficient announcement of their demands. There 
are, however, ^ other exclamations which are frequently used. 
One of these is “ Hogmanay, trollolay.” A favorite rhyme, too. 
used on the occasion is — 

Bise up, gude-wife, and shake your feathers, 

Binna think that we are beggars ; 

"We are bairns come to play 

And to seek our hogmanay. 

Another visitor whom every family expects on this night is 
the First-Foot {q. v.), a name given to the person who first sets 
foot over the threshold after the clock strikes twelve. First- 
footers often go out in parties, and are welcomed to the iiin 
within even if they have been anticipated by some prompter 
visitor. 

Hence in Edinburgh and other large cities the streets in old 
days were crowded on New Year’s Eve and until the sma’ hours 
of New Year’s morning. The noise was tremendous, particularly 
in the great thoroughfares, moving lanterns glared everywhere 
as parties of first-footers pressed up or down, caiTying a het-pint, 
or bowl of hot toddy, which each offered the other with -‘A gude 
New Yearl” Any girl caught out in the streets, even if she bad 
an escort, might be kissed^by any youth. Good-natured— even 
if not always sober— revelry prevailed everywhere. But these 
New Year’s Eve rejoicings got a check in Edinburgh on Decem- 
ber 31, 1811. A large band of toughs seized the opportunity to 
waylay and rob the better class of citizens. Every well-dressed 
person was surrounded by parties of this band and knocked 
down unless he surrendered. Two men, including one police- 
man, were killed, and several others wounded The savage band 
managed to keep possession of the streets in defiance of the civil 
power till four o’clock in the morning, and reaped a rich hardest 
of spoils. The ringleaders were subsequently arrested, and three 
of ftem were publicly executed on April 22, 1812. But good 
citizens became scarcer on the streets on ensuing Hogmanay 

"’^A^nother New Year’s Eve custom is said to linger around 
Bromyard in the Worcestershire border of Hereford^ire. As 
Hie hour of midnight is on the strike on the 31st of December 
and the last carol fs dying away, a promiscuous 
the nearest spring to snatch the “cream of the tot 

p^tcherfuTof the Lw year, and with it the prospect of the best 
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luck. The same excitement goes on in the dwellings of South 
Scotland at the same hour, when, as the poet hath it, — 

Twal struck — twa neebor hlzzies raise 
And lilting gaed a sad gate ; 

The flower of the well to our house gaes, 

And I’ll the bonniest lad get. 

Burning out the old year” is a custom that still has its sur- 
vivals in Lanarkshire and elsewhere. For this purpose, during 
the last day of the year, a large quantity of fuel is collected, 
consisting of branches of trees, brushwood, and coals, and placed 
in a heap at the “cross,” and at about nine o’clock at night the 
lighting of the fire is commenced, surrounded by a large crowd 
of lookers-on, who each think it a duty to cast into the flaming 
mass some additional portion of material. 

IST ew Year’s Day itself is spent in visiting and feasting. The 
Christmas dinner of English folk is eaten on this day by their 
Scotch compatriots ; the master brews a bowl of punch or toddy, 
and passes glasses around to the servants, and all unite in drink- 
ing and pledging good health and happiness to one another. In 
the evening dances, balls, and raflies are the popular amuse- 
ments. One of the songs always heard on these festive occa- 
sions begins, — 

Here’s to the year that’s awa’ ! 

We’ll drink it in strong and in sma’, 

And to each bonnie lassie that we dearly lo’ed 
In the days o’ the year that’s awa’. 

Scotland has well been called the “ Land o’ Cakes,” for nowhere 
else, Germany excepted, is there such a variety of confectionery 
and pastry as in Scotch bakers’ shops. The short-bread, often 
known as “Pitcaithly bannocks,” is highly ornamented with 
sugar and iced mottoes, “A Happy ITew Year” and “A Merrie 
Auld Yule then the rye loaves, popular in the Thrums district, 
black and rich, filled with fruit and peel, and the Scotch bun, com- 
posed entirely of eggs, chopped fruit, and peel, encased in a 
crust which is not eaten, much like the English simnel cakes. 
Fancy tarts and pastries of all kinds are bought in the greatest 
profusion. 

It is said in Scotland that those who desire to learn what fate 
or fortune the new year has in store for them may do so by con- 
sulting the Bible on New Year’s morning before breakfast. The 
sacred book must be laid upon a table, and those who wish to 
consult it must open it at random and place a finger upon one 
or other of the chapters at which it is opened. This chapter is 
read, and is believed to describe, in some way, the happiness or 
misery during the ensuing year of the person making the trial. 
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Among many other old superstitions associated with New 
Year s is a belief that if a lamp or a candle be taken out of a 
house on that day some member of the family will die within a 
twelvemonth, while to throw out dirty water, ashes, or anvihin^*' 
whatever, no matter how worthless, is regarded as certain to 
bring ill luck during the whole of that year. 

From old Dutch times to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury New Year’s Day in New York was devoted to the universal 
interchange of visits. Every door was thrown wide open. It 
was a breach of etiquette to omit anv" acquaintance in these 
annual calls, when old friendships were renewed and family dif- 
ferences amicably settled. A hearty welcome was extended" even 
to strangers of presentable appearance. 

The following is an entry in Tyrone Power the actors Diary 
for January 1 , 1834; “On this day from an early hour every 
door in New York is open and all the good things" possessed by 
the inmates paraded in lavish profusion. Evert’ sort of vehiefe 
is put in requisition. At an early hour a gentleman of whom I 
had a slight knowledge entered ray room, accompanied by an 
elderly person. I had never before seen, and who, on being named, 
excused himself for adopting such a frank mode of making my 
acquaintance, which, he was pleased to add, he much desired, 
and at once requested me to fall in with the custom of the day, 
whose privilege he had thus availed himself of, and accompany 
him on a visit to his family. 

“ I was the last man on earth likely to decline an offer made 
in such a spirit j so, entering his carriage, which was waiting, 
we drove to his house on Broadway, where, after being pre- 
sented to a very amiable lady, his wife, and a pretty, gentie- 
looking young girl, his daughter, I partook of a sumptuous lun- 
cheon, drank a glass of champagne, and, on the arrival of other 
visitors, made my bow, well pleased with my visit. 

“ My host now begged me to make a few calls with him, ex- 
plaining as we drove along the strict observances paid to this 
day throughout the State, and tracing the excellent custom to 
the early Dutch colonists. I paid several calls in company wjth 
my new friend, and at each place met a hearty welcome, when 
mv companion suggested that I might have some compliments 
to make on my own account, and so, leaving me, begged me to con- 
sider his earriase perfectly at ray disposal. 1 left a card or tw o 
and made a couple of burned visits, then returned to my hotel to 
think over the many beneficial effects likely to grow out 9 ^ 
a charitable custom, which makes even the sensible of 

the benevolent influence of this kindly day, and to wish tor its 

continued observance.” i 4.1 fpststa 

At the period of which Power speaks there were great feasts 
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spread in many houses, and the traditions of tremendous Dutch 
eating and drinking were faithfully observed. Special houses 
were noted for particular forms of entertainment. At one it 
was eggnog; at another, rum punch; at this one, pickled oys- 
ters ; at that, honed turkey, or marvellous chocolate, or perfect 
Mocha coffee, or, for the select cognoscenti, a drop of old Madeira 
as delicate in flavor as the texture of the glass from which it 
was sipped. At all houses there were the New Year’s cakes, in 
the form of an Egyptian cartouch, and in later and more degen- 
erate days relays of champagne-bottles appeared, — the coming 
in of the lower empire. 

Then followed the gradual breaking down of all the lines of 
conventionality into a wild and unseemly riot of visits. New 
Year’s Day took on the character of a rabid and untamed race 
against time. A procession each of whose component parts was ' 
made up of two or three young men in an open barouche, with 
a pair of steaming horses and a driver more or less under the 
influences of the hilarity of the day, would rattle from one house 
to another all day long. The visitors would jump out of the 
carriage, rush into the house, and reappear in a miraculously 
short space of time. The ceremony of calling was a burlesque. 
There was a noisy and hilarious greeting, a glass of wine was 
swallowed hurriedly, everybody shook hands all around, and the 
callers dashed out and rushed into the carriage and were driven 
rapidly to the next house. But more serious than this was the 
manner in which society women found their houses invaded by 
people with whom they had very slight and sometimes no 
acquaintance whatever on the first day of the year. The hum- 
blest employee of a great commercial house felt at entire liberty 
to call upon the wife of the head of the firm, assuming that his 
salary entitled him to the acquaintanceship. Politicians of all 
ranks and degrees looked in upon people who they thought could 
be useful to them. The great army of social upstarts and snobs 
utilized the day for furthering their claims to recognition. 
Enough complications and embarrassments, in fact, were woven 
on the first day of the year to employ the tact and resources of 
society leaders for several months afterward in the work of 
undoing. 

A reaction naturally began, which, gathering force with every 
succeeding year, ended by practically abolishing the custom of 
New Year’s calls. 

The Old World custom of sitting up on New Year’s night to 
see the old year out and the new year in is perhaps more general 
in the United States than anywhere. In many large cities the 
new year is rung in from some famous local belfry, — ^that of 
Independence Hall, for example, in Philadelphia, and of Trinity 
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Church in New York,— attracting huge crowds that blow tin 
horns and roar and shout, the din being increased by whistles 
from steam-engines, afloat and ashore. 

l!^where is New Year celebrated with greater solemnity than 
at the courts of the various rulers of continental Europe. True, 
in some instances — as, for instance, at Berlin and at Vienna — 
Christmas-trees and distributions of gifts are arranged for the 
royal children a week earlier. But this in no sense diminishes 
the importance of the New Year’s Bay solemnities, and if Christ- 
mas has gradually become the annual festival of the family, 
New Year’s Bay continues to remain the principal feast of the 
year at court, as well as in political, military, and administrative 
service. 

It speaks well for these monarchs of the Old World that with 
the solitary exception of King Leopold, who holds religion in 
very small esteem, there is not one of them that does not com- 
mence the new year with an appeal to the Almighty for strength, 
guidance, and blessing. In England, however, the queen is the 
only member of the royal family who ever dreams of attending 
divine service on New Year’s morning. 

At the courts where what is known as the Orthodox Greek 
faith is professed, and where, consequently, the old calendar is 
still in force, New Year’s Bay is celebrated a fortnight later. 

King Humbert, who owing to the ban of the Church is unable 
to indulge in a high pontifical mass, begins New Year’s Bay by 
attending a low mass said by his chaplain in the chapel that has 
been arranged at the Quirinal. After mass is over, king and 
queen stand on the dais under the canopy in front of their chair of 
state in the throne-room, to receive with due formality the various 
parliamentary, military, judicial, and administrative delegations 
commissioned to lay at the feet of their majesties the good wishes 
of the various bodies which they represent. Later the king be- 
gins to stroll about the various apartments, and a good deal of 
freedom and abandon prevails until the supper-hour is announced. 
The royal party then march in procession to a small supper-room 
and with the ambassadors and their wives take their places at 
tables adorned with that magnificent golden plate for which the 
house of Savoy is so famous, while the remainder of the guests 
rush pell-mell and in a very undignified fashion to the buffets, 
which are literally taken by storm and quickly devastated, so far 
as everything in the nature of food or drink is concerned. 

At Paris, in spite of the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
principal features of the ancient celebration of the New Year 
have been retained. True, there is no divine service, since the 
President does not claim to be the anointed of the Lord but 
he compromises the matter by receiving first and foremost the 
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Papal Nuncio, who, at the head of the diplomatic corps, presents 
the congratulations and good wishes of the latter in a formal 
address, to which the President makes an equally ceremonious 
response. As soon as the foreign envoys, all of whom are in 
full uniform, have taken their departure, the Presidents of the 
Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies arrive, their carriages 
escorted by squadrons of cavalry. Then follow the heads of the 
judiciary, the principal officers of the army and navy, and dele- 
gations from the Academy, from the clergy, and from all the 
various branches of the political and administrative system. As 
soon as this is over, the President, who has been in full evening 
dress ever since the early morning, drives off with the military 
officers of his household to return the calls of the Presidents of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, these being the only 
two visits that he is called upon to pay to members of his own 
nationality throughout the entire year. 

Such is the official recognition of the day. In the popular 
eye New Year's Day is the greatest festival of the year. It is 
in Prance what Christmas is in England and America, the day 
for giving and receiving presents (known as etre^vneSj from the 
Latin strence). The abuse of this practice is far more deplora- 
ble than at the Anglo-Saxon Christmas. The efrennes have 
nearly reached the climax of representing nothing more than 
such a conventional sense of duty as the leaving of a card be- 
tokens here. It is even said that they are constantly transferred 
from hand to hand till at last they may circulate back into the 
hands of the original givers, having performed precisely the 
same formal office in discharging the debts of social convention 
that a five-franc piece performs when it likewise, after passing 
through a number of different hands, returns to the coffers of 
the hank which issued it. 

Nevertheless accidental abuses do not prevent this from being 
one of the most poetical and beautiful anniversaries in the French 
calendar. It is the great family day. In the morning the chil- 
dren jump up and (after examining their stockings to see what 
St. Nicholas has brought them) rush off to the chamber of their 
parents to salute them and offer their good wishes tor the new 
year. Jf a member of the family has died during the year, all 
the near relatives assemble at the grave early in the morning, 
renewing flowers and ornaments. After the rnid-day meal the 
younger members of the family call upon the older ones, and in 
the evening they all meet for dinner at the homo of the oldest 
member, who is considered the head of the family. When the 
French speak of their family it is in a broad Henso, and intdudes 
all the relatives. 

While few, if any, presents are given at ChristmaH, friends 
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and servants are remembered with gifts at I^ew Year's. Gifts 
of flowers and confectionery are received by the ladies Younv 
men in society are expected to call at the homes of their ladv 
friends, and hither to bring or send flowers or confectionery 
man with a small salary this is a great demand 
Still, It he has been receiving hospitalities all the year here is an 
opportunity to show his appreciation. The French people do 
not give their children much candy, but at New Year children 
and older people indulge in this luxury, and there are few ladies 
who do not receive one or more bonbonnieres filled with candv, 
largely chocolate, lor the French run to this kind of confi-c- 
tionery. 

All day long Paris is noisy with crowds going to and fro. The 
fashionable parts of the city are a forest of carriages, buggies 
and hacks, standing at every door, and whirling back and forth 
in feverish baste. The children, gayly decked out with ribbons 
and flowers, wander with their mothers or their nurses along the 
streets, and gaze with loud delight into the dazzling windows of 
the ehops. And, indeed, nothing can be more brilliant than the 
shop-windows of Paris on this day, especially those of the con- 
fectioners, the toy-sellers, and the jewellers. 

While all these excitements are going on in one part of Paris, 
over the river the students are having the jolliest of holidays. 
They are dancing and singing in little halls arranged for the 
purpose ; they are partaking of sumptuous dinners and wines at 
the restaurants ; they are promenading on the boulevard with 
their sweethearts ; they are up in rooms in the top stories of the 
high old-fashioned houses of the Latin Quarter, playing on fiddles, 
and telling stories, and singing songs, and acting laughable farces. 

On ITew Year’s Lay the beggars swarm out from every nook 
and corner of Paris, for it is the one day of the long year when 
they may beg in freedom. Most of them catch the merry spirit 
of the day, and gayly sing their petitions in j^our face, or dance 
a jig for a sou, with a cheerful good humor and forgetfulness of 
trouble which only a hardened heart could resist. Bagged little 
fellows, scarcely large enough to walk, toddle up, and, with a pert 
swing of their torn caps, demand a gift as if such a thing as 
a refusal had never repulsed them; and if, perchance, they do 
not get the sou-piece they ask for, off they scamper, singing a 
street- ditty, and carolling up to the next comer with unchiiled 
impudence. 

The hardest-working of the Paris people on FTew Year’s Lay, 
and for some days thereafter, are the post-ofliee clerks. It is 
the universal custom in France to embrace the occasion of this 
anniversary to send cards of compliment to all one’s friends, in 
whatever part of the country they may be. Thus, a gentleman 
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or lady in Paris is deluged with hundreds of cards, sometimes, 
from country brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
old neighbors, and absent acquaintances, and sends out to each 
and all cards in return. So it is that the post-ofiSces are choked 
up for a long time, and regular letters become very irregular 
indeed. 

New Year’s Eve, or St. Sylvester’s Night, is celebrated in 
many German cities, especially in Berlin, by a curious bit of 
horse-play. Everybody is privileged to bonnet with a blow of 
the fist any citizen who ventures into the street after dark with 
a high silk hat. 

The unfortunate visitor from the provinces, or the stranger 
ignorant of the peculiar customs of the day, strolls blithely down 
the street, clad in the garments usual to elegant civilization, on 
his head the silk hat. Suddenly a cry reaches his ears, “Hut 
ab!” Who can be shouting for the removal of a hat? The 
shout is repeated. Prom here and there men are hurrying 
towards him. Pshaw ! surely they cannot be telling him to take 
off his hat. But now from all about comes the sound of voices, 
crying, “ Hut ab I Hut ab I” 

The cry becomes a roar, as voice after voice joins its volume to 
the chorus, “ Hut ab I Hut ab 1” In an instant a crowd has gath- 
ered, a mob of shrieking, laughing, gesticulating ruffians, yelling, 
“ Hut ab ! Hut ab I Hut ab I” And before the astonished stranger 
can begin to understand what all this awful din may betoken, to 
give point to the words sticks and fists rain blows upon his head. 
The offending hat is hammered down over its owner’s cars farther 
and lower, until its rim bursts and its crown flies ofi‘, and it 
dangles, a bedraggled collar, on his shoulder. Then the exultant 
mob, with no more occasion for howling “Hut ab I” bowls in 
applause of its own success. 

The stranger, not knowing what catastrophes may follow on a 
beginning so frightful, enraged, amazed, full of fears, flees to the 
shelter of the policeman near by. When the assaulted wretch 
has told his tale, with many a gesture indicating the mangled 
remains of his hat, the guardian of the peace otibrB him as the 
only consolation, “Wossbalb gehen Sie donn au.s?” In other 
words, “ Do not wear a silk hat in the street on Bt. B^dvoster’s 
Day.” 

In his boyhood, and even in his earlier monarchial manhood, 
Emperor William 11. used to sally out incognito on New Year’s 
Eve to take part in this popular diversion. But ho has ahuu- 
doned it since he encountered an old gentleman who, with tJio 
view of getting even with the young men who had (h^stroyed iu’s 
top hats in previous years, had equipped himself witli a sort of 
leather skull-cap studded with nails, points upward. The conse- 
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quenee was that when the imperial fist came down with crush- 
ing force on the inviting-looking hat it encountered the nails, 
which lacerated his hand in so serious a manner as to necessitate 
the attendance of a surgeon. 

This custom of the demolition of high hats has been traced 
back to 1848. It had its origin in a commemoration of the riots 
on St. Sylvester’s Bay in that year, the lower classes having at 
that time resorted to this forcible method of expressing their 
hostility to the bourgeoisie^ of whom the high hat was distinctive. 

Happily, in other parts of Germany there are customs which 
mark St. Sylvester’s Bay more courteously. One most pleasant 
one is found in the Rhenish provinces. A gentleman is walking 
in the street, when suddenly he hears spoken closely to his ear 
the words “Prosit Neujahr!” the greeting of the day. By the 
law of the day he is thus made captive and must pay ransom. 

The friend who has marked the unsuspecting one on the 
street, himself unobserved, has followed cautiously, and has ap- 
proached stealthily on tiptoe until so close that the salutation 
can be distinctly heard, although softly spoken. The one thus 
saluted unawares must answer by the word “Meister,” and ac- 
knowledge the other’s sovereignty of the moment by the gift of 
a cigar, a bottle of champagne, or something else conducive to 
the social enjoyment of the occasion. With them, as with us, 
all strive to be first in giving the greeting of the season, but they 
have emphasized the importance of not being tardy by a genial 
system of forfeits to be paid by tho unwary or laggard. 

The most charming of the German New Year’s customs is one 
observed from time immemorial in Frankfort-on-the-Main. There, 
at the same moment, the whole city salutes itself, — ^wishes itself 
a happy New Year. 

On the night of Becember 31 all the city keeps the festival, 
watching the old year out and the new year in. Family parties 
or gatherings of friends are to be found in every house. Games, 
stories, music, and kindred diversions, with an honorable atten- 
tion to eating and drinking, serve to speed on the last hours of 


the dying year. 

Suddenly, at the exact moment when from the great dome oi 
the cathedral the first stroke of midnight sounds its warning, 
every house throws wide open its windows. Forth from the 
casements lean all the dwellers in the town, old and 3 oung to- 
gether, each with glass in hand. The glass is raised on h^igh, 
and the words of the toast burst on the astonished air of night 
in one massive tone, born of more than a hundr^ thousand, 
voices, joined in the cry, “Prosit Neujahr!’’ (“Happy New 
Year!”) 

The whole city thus salutes itself with the greeting of the 
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season, invoking a blessing for tbe coming year in its first mo- 
ment. The sonorous majesty of the sentiment sends out its 
echoing clamors for a few brief seconds, then ceases. Before 
the last clang of the twelve from the cathedral’s dome has melted 
into silence the toast of the hour has been drunk, the windows 
have been closed, and the hush of midnight settles once more 
over the deserted streets of the city. 

The Emperor of Germany invariably begins ISiew Year’s Daj- 
by attending service with his wife and children in the chapel of 
the Old Castle at Berlin at about ten o’clock. Then, at the head 
of all the princes of the blood, and escorted by his generals and 
staff, he marches on foot to the Main Guard, which turns out, 
of course, on his arrival. It is composed of the very finest and 
smartest-looking men of the Seventh Eegiment, especially se- 
lected for the occasion. Having received the customary reports 
from the officer in command, he gives the pass-word of the da}^, 
and then returns to the palace, where a reception of all the prin- 
cipal personages of the realm takes place with great pomp and 
ceremony. The first to pay their respects and to present their 
good wishes for the Hew Year to the Emperor and Empress, 
who stand on the dais, under a canopy, just in front of their 
thrones in the White Hall of the Old Castle, are their relatives, 
headed as a rule by their mother. 

The imperial couple always descend the steps of the dais to 
greet the illustrious widow, and then invite her, as well as the 
other princes and princesses of the blood, to take her place 
beside them on the estrade. Next come the foreign ambassadors 
with their ladies and suites, the dean or senior of the diplomatic 
corps remaining at the foot of the throne to present his col- 
leagues as they pass before the Emperor. The latter usually 
addresses to the heads of the various missions a few words, 
which, while sometimes trivial, are often of such importance as 
to disturb the financial equilibrium of the whole of Europe for 
the following week. 

After the diplomatic corps come the great dignitaries of the 
Church, the army, the navy, the judges of the supreme court, 
the rectors of the universities, the ministers of state and the 
heads of their various departments, and finally those who are 
possessed of no office, but merely form part and parcel of the 
court. The scene is brilliant, for, although the reception takes 
place by day, the curtains and blinds are drawn, and the vast 
state apartments are lighted by myriads of wax candies and 
electric globes ,* the ladies are all in court dress with long trains, 
and the men in full uniform, the gorgeously colored mediaeval 
costume of the university rectors being especially picturesque. 
A grand banquet at court brings the day to a conclusion. 
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At Vienna on New Tear’s Day the Emperor and the areh- 
duchess,^ representing the Empress, hold what is known as a 
cercle. Each class of visitors who call to present their ^ood 
wishes for the new year is assigned to a particular apartment 
the diplomatic corps being relegated to one, the judiciary to 
another, the navy to a third, and so on. The Emperor, escorted 
by the grand officials of his household, enters each apartment 
in turn with the archduchess, and immediately on his beino* 
announced by the grand master of ceremonies all the ladies 
take up their positions on one side of the room and the men on 
the other. 

The Emperor, with one of his chamberlains, then passes slowly 
along the side of the room where the men are stationed, and 
says a few words to each, while the archduchess, escorted by 
the mistress of the robes to the Empress, does the same on the 
other side. On reaching the farther end the Emperor returns 
along the front rank of the ladies, while the archduchess passes 
in front of the men. As a rule, there is no state banquet at 
Vienna on New Year’s Day, the Emperor generally finishing up 
the festival at the palace of* one of his numerous kinsmen. 

In Belgium, on St. Sylvester’s Day, or New Year’s Eve, the 
children strive to secure a sugar uncle” or ‘‘sugar aunt,” as the 
relative who falls a victim to their wiles is technically termed. 
On that day all the children of the household enter into a solemn 
conspiracy for the mutual good at the expense of the unwary 
adult whom they may entangle in the meshes of their intrigues. 

They employ every artifice to get one of the older members 
of the household under lock and key. Early on that day the 
keys of all the doors in the house have mysteriously disappeared. 
They have been secreted by the children, who retain them, 
ready for instant use whenever the occasion shall occur. Then 
strictest watch is maintained, to the end that some unsuspecting 
one may be alone in a room. An uncle enters a room to search 
for the paper which he has mislaid. Presto ! There comes a 
pattering rush of feet in the hallway, the door is slammed, the 
key rattles in the lock. The alarmed uncle springs to the door. 

Woe betide him now if he be in a hurry, and if he be UDgen> 
erous, for he must yield to the terms of these youthful brigands 
before he can escape. He must solemnly covenant with them 
that he will pay to them whatsoever ransom they may demand 
ere the prison door wdll swing open. When the prisoner has 
promised all that is asked, the triumphant company restore him 
to liberty. 

New Year’s Day is made a happy and merry festival in the 
gloomy old royal palace at Madrid. The queen regent takes 
care that all, down to the humblest of the servants, get a share 
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in the so-called “ aguinaldos,” or ISTew Year’s bounties, to enable 
them to have their rejoicings and feastings. It is on New Year’s 
Eve, however, that the young king and his sisters receive their 
presents beneath a huge Christmas-tree, the tables loaded with 
gifts being arranged by the queen’s own hands, while each one 
of the gentlemen and ladies in waiting, and the palace digni- 
taries present, are remembered with some costly token of the 
regent’s appreciation of their services. New Year’s Day itself 
begins with high mass, celebrated with all the pomp and solemnity 
characteristic of the Catholic Church. 

As soon as that is over, a goodly portion of the day is devoted 
to the reception of an interminable procession of dignitaries, 
ambassadors, and representatives of the great administrative 
and political elements of the kingdom, who arrive from all parts 
of Spain in order to offer to the little king and his estimable 
mother their good wishes. This little king, who wears the uni- 
form of the Eoyal School of Cadets, with the Order of the 
Golden Fleece around his neck, gets very tired of the ceremony 
long before it is all over, and in past years his mother used to 
experience the greatest difficulty in preventing him from re- 
lieving what appeared to him the dreary monotony of the occa- 
sion by tweaking the queue of the Chinese ambassador, or from 
seating himself astride of the great gold lions that constitute so 
notable an ornament of his throne. 

In rural Eussia New Year’s begins as pre-eminently a juve- 
nile festival. The boys rise with the sun, fill their pockets with 
dried peas and wheat, and go in bands from house to house. As 
doors are never locked, it is easy for them to effect an entrance. 
They use the dried peas upon their enemies, the gentler wheat 
upon their friends, hurling the first and sprinkling the latter upon 
all whom they find asleep. 

After breakfast the handsomest horse in the village, its trap- 
pings gayly decorated with evergreens and berries, is led to the 
house "of the nobleman, followed by the pea- and wheat-shooters 
of the early morning. The lord admits horse and guests to the 
parlor, where all his family are gathered. This is the greeting 
of the peasants, old and young, to their lord and master. The 
origin of this custom is shrouded in mysterj’^, but it is supposed 
to date from Biblical times. The persons who enter the house 
with the horse are rewarded with small silver coins, which are 
usually bestowed by the children of the household. 

Next comes a procession of real animals, such as the ox, cow, 
goat, and bog, led by children. These quadrupeds, like the 
horse, are decorated with evergreens and berries. They do not 
enter, but pass slowly in front of the house, that the master and 
his family may view the strange procession from the windows. 
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women appear, bringing the different barn-yard fowls, 
wbien are also decked with evergreens and berries. These are 
intended as presents for the master. 

The peasants believe that the miracle of the feast of Cana of 
(xalilee can be repeated, if the people only have faith, as the old 
year ushers in the new. At precisely the midnight hour, or as 
nearly as the clocks of the village reckon that time, men, women, 
and children stand around a large jar filled with water which 
they anxiously watch to see if it will turn into wine. Year after 
year the same performance is enacted, and always with the same 
result. This superstition is current also in many parts of Ger- 
many. 


The second day of the new year is devoted to paying visits, a 
pleasure which the children share with their parents. The visit- 
ing over, parents and children separate, the older people to enjoy 
themselves in their own way, and the young people to follow 
their example, — both parties usually indulging in sleigh 'riding. 

The young folks always try to get beyond the reach of the 
older people. During the attempt many ludicrous scenes occur. 
For instance, the village youths and maidens, in their wild 
efforts to get beyond the reach of parental control, frequently 
have their sleighs upset, when a general scramble ensues, and 
the vehicles are righted amid much merriment. This amuse- 
ment concludes the holiday season. 

In China and Japan it is the universal rule that all debts must 
be paid and accounts settled with the ending of the old year. 
Japan among its recent adoptions of European customs numbers 
the Gregorian calendar, wherefore its year begins when ours 
does. The Chinese, however, reckon it from the first moon after 
the sun enters Aquarius. This ha])pens not earlier than January 
21 nor later than February 19. The holiday is a legal one for 
three days only, but its celebration actually continues much 
longer. Many shops are closed for a fortnight. 

During the three days of legitimate holiday -making the cities 
assume a very gay appearance. The houses are decorated with 
fanciful lanterns, large spi’ays of artificial fiowers, and strips of 
red paper with mottoes on them which are pasted around and 
above the doors. Here and there one sees blue papers among 
the red ones, which denote that during the past year there has 


been a death in the house. 


The streets are thronged by a gorgeously dressed crowd, most 
of them attired in brightly colored silks and satins; for the rich 
don their best, and even the very poor, who are in miserable rags 
all the rest of the year, generally contrive to hire or to take out 
of pawn fine clothes for this occasion. If it is quite impossible 
for them to do this, they remain hidden away in their homes. 
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The fashion of paying l^ew Year calls, now dying out with us, 
is still in vogue in China, but there it is men who receive as well 
as who pay the visits, Chinese women taking no part whatever 
in social life. Every Chinaman, except among the very lowest 
classes, expects to receive visits from his inferiors, and to pay 
them to those who are above him in station. In some cases 
sending a card is deemed sufficient. These cards consist of thin 
strips of scarlet paper with the name of the sender w^ritten on 
them in black characters. Sometimes good wishes are added. 

People meeting in the streets salute each other by crying, 
“E-ung-hi! Kung-hif’ (“I humbly wish you joy”) or “Sin-hi! 
Sin-hi!” (“Maj^ joy be yours”), so that it seems possible that our 
custom of saying “ Happy Hew Year” as well as that of paying 
Hew Year visits may come to us from the Chinese. (New York 
Mvening Posty December 31, 1892.) 

The Japanese Hew Year, though legally limited like the 
Chinese to three days, stretches over a much longer time, and, 
save for the matter of date, is practically identical with the Chh 
nese in its general features. 

A curious attribute of the period in Japan, China, and Corea 
is the fact that it is a common birthday for the community. 
Prom the moment a child makes his appearance he is spoken of 
as a year old, and this same age he continues to be considered 
till the beginning of the next calendar year. Then he is credited 
with another year. 

Nicholas, St., Archbishop of Myra, in Lycia, in the fourth 
century. A holy personage of many and various attributes. 
He is patron of Eussia, and especially of serfs and serfdom, 
because he protected the weak against the strong, the oppressed 
against the oppressor, the poor against the rich ; of Ye nice, 
Preiburg, and other seaport towns, as well as of mariners and 
travellers, because he stilled a storm when journeying to the 
Holy Land ; of thieves, because he forced a gang to restore their 
plunder (in the Middle Ages robbers called themselves Knights 
or Clerks of St. Hieholas); of boys, especially scholars, because 
he resuscitated three school-boys whom a wicked innkeeper had 
murdered and salted in a tub ; and of young girls, because, out 
of compassion for a distressed nobleman about to sacrifice his 
three daughters to a life of infamy, be cast three purses of gold 
through the nobleman’s window under cover of night, to enable 
the girls to marry honorably. He is supposed to have died on 
December 6, 342, and his festival on the anniversary of that date 
is celebrated in Eoman and G-reek Catholic countries with especial 
reference to his patronage of youth. In England it was formerly 
made memorable by the mummeries of the Boy-Bishop (q, i;.). 
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But at present m most Protestant countries St. Nicholas, usually 
under the German diminutive of Santa Claus, is connected with 
Christmas as the supposed dispenser of gifts, while his own feast 
IS entirely neglected. 

_ In France, St. Nicholas’s Day is the grand fete-day of children 
in general. Even before its arrival they are accustomed to mt 
up their petitions in these words : ^ 


St.-Nicolas, mon bon patron, 

Envoyez-moi quelque chose bien bon. 

(“ St Nicholas, my good patron, 

Send me something very good.^’) 

The incantation is generally effective in the way of bringing 
something. But whether that something shall be bon, or the 
reverse of bon, depends upon the conduct of the child during the 
past twelve-month. It is rare, indeed, that St. Nicholas risks his 
popularity so far as to present his petitioners with nothing at all. 
It might lead to scepticism in the infant mind. On the eve 
of his day, expectant children hang up their stockings in the 
chimney-corner, and then retire to rest. If they have been good 
during the previous year, toys and bonbons are next morning 
found to have been miraculously concealed within the stocking ; 
but if naughtiness has been the rule, the stocking is discovered 
full of old paper, or coals, or refuse, and hidden therein are a rod 
and a cane. In general, however, even the pleasant things are 
accompanied by an emWematic rod — half a dozen little" birch 
twigs tied together with an end of pink ribbon — to be kept and 
looked at from time to time, as a hint that St. Nicholas has his 
eyes open upon what is going on in nurseries and schools. 

In many of the southern provinces of Germany, where Cath- 
olics predominate, St. Nicholas’s Day is celebrated as a prelimi- 
nary to Christmas. But there St. Nicholas does not sneak into 
the house at night. He boldly presents himself just after supper 
on the eve of his festival. The door-bell rings, and he stalks 
into the parlor, where the family with all the children have 
assembled to greet him. His merry round face, encircled by 
cottony hair and beard, his rubicund nose, his fat and jovial 
figure, are much like the pictures of our own St. Nick. On his 
back he bears a bag stuffed with things both good and bad. 
Eiibbing his hands, he greets the company, and then calls each 
child by name and questions him in regard to his actions in the 
past year and his promises for the future. If the record is good 
and he can recite a bit of a verse or jingle, it pleases St. Nicholas 
mightily, and elicits some reward in the shape of fruit or cakes, 
with a promise of further remembrance on Christmas Day. St. 
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Nicholas then departs, with many flourishes and much tinkling 
of bells, to continue his round of visits. On Christmas Day the 
Christ-Child appears, and brings the promised gifts for good 
behavior. 

Sometimes the mummery is varied. St. Nicholas appears 
dressed as a bishop, mitre on head, crook in hand, with long 
white robes trailing to the ground. After the customary recital 
of verses and bestowal of gifts, he gives a lecture to the parents 
on their duties to children, admonishes the children to obey their 
parents and be good, and asks them what they would like the 
Christ-Child to bring them for Christmas. 

In South Austria, where there is no Christmas Day in our 
sense of the word, but only a church festival, the eve of St. 
Nicholas's Day is the great season for gift-making. A young 
man, well versed in the Church catechism, assumes the part of 
the bishop-saint. He is accompanied by two angels, dressed 
much like choir- boys, each carrying a bag or a basket, while in 
his train follow a lot of devils with blackened faces, tooting on 
tin horns and furiously rattling the chains that bind them 
together. He enters the house with his angels, leaving his 
devils at the threshold. 

A great silence falls upon the assembled company, and the 
children are called up and examined religiously. This is carried 
out with great seriousness. If the trial is passed successfully, 
the angels step forward and give the child gifts and nuts and 
cakes of fantastic forms ; if he fails, he has to stand aside. 

“ When the inquisition is over, the devils are allowed to enter 
and frighten the children, but not to touch them, and amuse 
them with their strange dances and antics. Their whole appear- 
ance is farcical, and for the evening they are allowed great 
license and fun in the village. After St. Nicholas has departed 
the children go to their homes, with the expectation that St. 
Nicholas will visit each house separately and be more generous 
and bring them more gifts. So, after saying their prayers with 
more than usual earnestness, they put baskets and dishes on the 
window-sills and go to bed. The parents later put their simple 
gifts in these places. 

“ The 6th of December, the real day of the feast, is celebrated 
in the churches alone. The celebration of this day in this way 
does not seem at all out of keeping with the lives of the simple 
people.’' (Katherine Farrand Keighard, in The Outlook^ De- 
eeinber 28, 1895.) 

Among the old Dutch burghers of New York, New Year's Eve 
was the date on which fat jolly roistering St. Nicholas made his 
appearance, sometimes accompanied by his good-natured vrouw, 
Molly Grietje. Then the children gathered round the immense 
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muffled voices their evening hymns to the 

^nta Klaus, goedt heilig man ! 

Knopyebest van Amsterdam, 

Van Amsterdam aan Spanje, 

Van Spanje aan Oranje, 

En brang deze kindjes eenige graps ; 

(“ Santa Claus, good boly man I 
Go your way from Amsterdam, 

Prom Amsterdam to Spain, 

Prom Spain to Orange, 

And bring tbese little children tovst’^l 

or, ^ ^ 

Sint Kicolaas, myn goden vriend, 

Ik hab u altyd wel gediend ; 

Als gy my nu not wilt geben, 

Zal ik dienen als myn leben. 

(‘'Saint Nicholas, my dear good friend, 

To serve you ever was my end ; 

If you me now something will give, 

Serve you I will as long as I live.”) 

Prom an ecclesiastical point of view, however, the festival 
of St. Nicholas is nowhere celebrated with more splendor and 
earnestness than at Bari, a seaport on the southeastern coast 
of Italy. Here, in a subterranean building of Saracenic archi- 
tecture beneath the superb church of St. Nicholas, are treasured 
the bones of the saint. Legend relates that these were originallv 
buried in his own cathedral at Myra. In the eleventh century 
they were stolen by certain merchants of Bari, who landed with 
them at that town on May 9, 1087, and handed them over to the 
archbishop. On the very day when they were reburied in what 
was then the church of St. Stephen, thirty persons were cured 
of various distempers by the intercession of the saint. Since 
that time the tomb of St. Nicholas of Bari has been famous for 
pilgrimages. To this day the 6th of December draws hither 
pilgrims to the number of many thousands, all with staves 
bound with olive and pine, many of them barefooted ; all of 
them fed, if they will, at the priory gates; all of them clad in 
their picturesque ancient costumes, devoted, earnest, fiery, and 
observing a rite that has been known from time immemorial. 

A novel and interesting part of the ceremonies is seen when 
the sailors of the port, in memory possibly of some old rites in 
honor of Neptune,* take the saint’s image from the care of the 
canons, and bear it through the streets and far out to sea, only 
returning with it at nigh'tfall, when, with bonfires and rockets 
and torches, the whole population intoning chants and litanies, 
they carry it about, from shrine to shrine, and at length restore it 

48 
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to its keepers under the late stars with solemn earnestness, and 
with all the wild but half-suppressed religious excitement pos- 
sible only to the high-wrought Southern temperament. 

A contributor to Chamberses Book of Days’' (vol. ii. p. 664) 
who was present at St. Mcholas’s feast in Bari adds some inter- 
esting particulars : 

The clergy composing the chapter of St. ^Ticholas are not 
slow to maintain the thaumaturgic character of their patron, 
and seem to believe in it. The bones of the saint are deposited 
in a sepulchre beneath the magnificent crypt, which is in itself 
a sort of subterranean church, of rich Saracenic architecture. 
Through the native rock which forms the tomb, water constantly 
exudes, which is collected by the canons on a sponge attached 
to a reed, squeezed into bottles, and sold to the pilgrims, as a 
miraculous specific, under the name of the ‘ Manna of St. Nich- 
olas.’ As a proof of its supernatural character, a large bottle 
was shown to me, in which, suspended from the cork, grew and 
floated the delicate green bladder of one of the Adriatic ulvce. 
I suppose that its growth in fresh water had been extremely 
slow, for a person, whose word I did not doubt, assured me 
that he remembered the bottle from his childhood, and that the 
vegetation was then much less visible. ‘ This,’ said the grand 
vicar, a tall aquiline-featured priest, who looked as if he watched 
the effect of every word upon a probable heretic, — ‘ this we con- 
sider to be conclusive as to the character of the water. If vege- 
tation takes place in water that you keep in a jar, the water 
becomes offensive. This bottle has been in its present state for 
many years. You see the vegetation. But it is not putrid. 
Taste it, you will find it perfectly sweet. Questa e prodiglosa' I 
trust that all the water that was sold to the pilgrims was really 
thus (afforded by St. Nicholas, if its efficacy be such as is asserted 
to be the case; but on this subject the purchasers must rely 
implicitly on the good faith of the canons, as mere human 
senses cannot distinguish it from that of the castle well.” 

Nigger ’Lection Day. In Boston this was the name given in 
early times to the day when the name of the newly elected gov- 
ernor was formally announced. The black population were then 
allowed to throng the Common and join in the festivities of their 
white brethren. But on the White Election Day, or Artillery 
Day (q. t;,), which occurred in the same week, no black man 
dared to be seen in the places of public resort. In other local- 
ities, notably on the Massachusetts coast, in Connecticut, and in 
Narragansett, the term Nigger ’Lection was applied to the elec- 
tion of a black governor whom the negroes chose to hold sway 
over them. The authority which this governor wielded over his 
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brethren frequently made him a man of some imnortanco in 

SS‘7- ““f »“«'**>•» P»y fortheTSg “h ch 

Lection had a deep political significance and influence 
Hinman’s “American Eevolutioi®’) nnuence. (bee 

• triste. (Sp., “ Sad or Disastrous Night.”') The name 

given by the Spanish under Cortes to the night of July 1-^ S 
when they were almost cut to pieces by the MexicL nkives 
Cortes had reached city of Mexico with his army in the 
November. He was hospitably received, bui, fearin- 
Vdm in®t^’ Q® Montezuma in his own house and confined 

him m the Spanish quarters as a hostage. The Aztecs rose in 
arms and attacked the quarters. Montezuma, sent by Cortes to 
the walls to expostulate with them, was received with a shower 
of stones and died J une 30, 1520. Cortes immediately resolved 
to leave Mexico city in secret. The movement was discovered 
mi ® nativ^ set upon the Spaniards in the narrow causeway 
of Tlapoca. The latter finally escaped, with the loss of four 
hundred and fifty of their small force, besides four thousand of 
their Indian allies and all their plunder. 


November, This name signifies the ninth month (see Sep- 
tember and October), which position it occupied in the ten- 
month. calendar ascribed to Komulus. The name was retained 
\vhen two additional months were added. The Emperor Tibe- 
rius was born in this month. Hence the Senate wished to give 



November. Group round a Fire. 


it his name, following the precedent set by Augustus, but he 
declined the honor, saying, What will you do, conscript fathers, 
when you have thirteen fisesars?” 

It was the WindmonatJi, or Wind Month, of the Saxons, who 
knew it also as BlotmonatX or Sacrifice Month, in consequence 
either of the sacrifices then performed, or of the custom of 
slaughtering the cattle for their winter supply of meat. 
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O. 

Oak-Apple Day, Royal Oak Day, or Restoration Day- 

A festival which still survives locally in England on May 29 in 
double comnaemoration of the birthday of Charles II. and of his 
return to London after the rebellion, May 29, 1660. The allusion 
is to his concealment in an oak-tree near Boscobel House, Shrop- 
shire, after his defeat by Cromwell at the battle of Worcester on 
September 3, 1651. John Evelyn in his Diary under date of May 
29, 1665, records that this was the first anniversary appointed 
by Act of Parliament to be observed as a day of General Thanks- 
giving for the miraculous restoration of His Majesty; our vicar 
preaching on Psalm cxviii. 24, requiring us to be thankful and 
rejoice, as indeed we had cause ” A special form of prayer suited 
to this day remained in the Common Prayer Book until it was 
abolished by Act of Parliament in 1859 (22 Viet. c. 2). On this 
day it was also customary for the chaplain of the House of Com- 
mons to preach in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, before 
“ the House,” usually represented by the Speaker, the sergeant- 
at-arms, the clerks and other officers, and some half-dozen mem- 
bers. This observance has been discontinued since 1858. (Times: 
Something for Everybody^ 1861, p. 74.) 

The circumstances of Charles’s fiight after the battle of Wor- 
cester are full of romantic adventure, and an account of them 
is necessary to a full understanding of the Oak-Apple Day fes- 
tivities. Boscobel House had been built in the time of James I. 
by a Catholic gentleman named John Gifford, who had caused 
various places of concealment to bo constructed for the purpose 
of affording shelter to proscribed persons of his own religion. 
Hence it was deemed a safe place for the royal fugitive. There 
was no one at home save William Penderel, the housekeeper, hin 
wife, and his four brothers. Later Charles was joined by thi^ 
brave Cavalier, Colonel Carlis, who had been the last man lo 
retreat from Worcester. An alarm reaching Boscobel that tlu^ 
Roundhead troopers were on the track of the fugitives, it was 
determined by the faithful brothers to conceal them in a thiede 
spreading oak in the adjoining woods. This plan was hit upon 
none too soon, for the Roundheads soon appeared. Miss Agnes 
Strickland in Harper's Magazine for Decern I )er, 1850, has pre- 
served a curious tradition of the search that followed. ‘^Po]>e’B 
popular but long-suppressed line,” she says, — 


‘‘ Angels who watched the royal ouk so well, 
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always makes me think that he must have been familiar with 
the following incident which my father’s mother, Elizabeth Cot 
tereb who was the grand-daughter of a cadet of the old hwai 
family of that name in Staffordshire, and maternallv de-eenderl 
from one of the honest Penderei brothers, was aeciistomed to 
relate as a fact, derived from family tradition, connected with 
the perils and hairbreadth escapes of Charles II. at Bosfobel 

‘‘‘The Eoundhead troopers,’ she said, ‘having? tracked the 
king, first to Whiteladies, and then to Boscobei Forest, were led, 
by the keen scent of their bloodhounds, just at the twihght hour, 
to the very tree in which he and Colonel Cariis were hidden. The 
traitors, a sergeant and five others of the same company, made 
a halt under the Eoyal Oak, and began to reconnoitre it, while 
their dogs came baying and barking round about tiie trunk. 
Suddenly the leaves began to rustle, and one of the villains cried 
out, — 

“ ‘ “ Hallo ! some one is surely hidden here ! — look how the 
branches shake.” 

“‘“It will be worth a thousand pounds to us if it be the 
young king,” said another. 

“ ‘Then the sergeant asked who would volunteer to ascend the 
tree, and earn a larger share of the reward by taking the sup- 
posed prize alive ; but, as no one appeared willing to risk the 
chance of encountering a clapperclawing from the royal lion, 
dealt from a vantage height, he was just giving the word for 
them to fire a volley into the tree, when, by the grace of God,’ 
the old lady would add with impressive solemnity, ‘a white owl 
fiew out from the thickest covert of the branches and screeched 
“ fie upon them !” as well she might ; whereupon the false traitors 
hooted out a curse as bitter as that of Meroz on the poor bird, 
and growled to each other that it was she that had misled 
their dogs, and had stirred the leaves withal, to mock themselves; 
howsomever, they would have a shot at her, to teach her better 
manners than to screech at the soldiers of the Lord. But 
though five of the sorry knaves banged off their musketoons at 
the harmless bird, not oneof them was marksman enough to hit 
a feather of her. Lastly, the sergeant took out a printed copy 
of the procdamation, promising “ the reward of a thousand pounds 
for the apprehension of the young man, Charles Stuart, eldest 
son of the late King Charles,” and fastened it on the trunk of 
the Eoyal Oak where his majesty was sitting in the branches 
above them, hearing all they said, and an eye-witness of their 


After numerous other adventures, the royal fugitive succeeded 
towards the end of October in securing passage m a little ba^ 
from Shoreham to Dieppe, where he landed in safety. More 
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than forty persons, some of them in very humble circumstances, 
had been instrumental in his escape, not one of whom could 
be induced to betray him by the large reward otfercd by the 
Parliament. 

On the 8th of May, 1660, Charles II. was proclaimed king in 
London and Westminster and subsequently throughout his do- 
minions. On the 16th he came to the Hague, on the 23d em- 
barked with his two brothers for England, and on the 25th 
landed at Dover, where he was received by General Monk at the 
head of a portion of the army, who escorted him to Canterbury. 
On the 29th, his birthday, he made his triumphal entry into 
London. 

On the 13th of June, 1661, Charles summoned the five Shrop- 
shire brothers to attend him at Whitehall, when his majesty 
was pleased to acknowledge their faithful services, and signified 
his intention of notifying his gratitude by a suitable reward, 
inquiring if they had any particular favor to ask. They only 
asked an exemption from the penal laws, with liberty for them- 
selves and their descendants to enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, being members of the Catholic Church. This request 
was granted, and their names, together with tho.se of their kins- 
woman Mrs. Yates, Mr. Huddleston, and Mr. Whitgreave, were 
especially exempted in the statute from the pains and penalties 
of recusancy. 

King Charles granted a moderate pension to them and their 
descen'dants forever. 

“ The Oak,” says a contemporary, whose pleasant little chron- 
icle of Boscobel was published in 1660, the year of the restora- 
tion, “is now properly called ‘ The Eoyal Oake of Boscobel,’ nor 
will it lose that name while it continues a tree : and since his 
majesty’s happy restoration that those mysteries have been re- 
vealed, hundreds of people for many miles round have flocked to 
see the famous Boscobel, which, as you have heard, had once the 
honor to be the palace of his sacred majesty, but chiefly to be- 
hold the Eoyal Oake, which has been deprived of all its young 
boughs by the visitors of it, who keep them in memory of hit- 
majesty’s happy preservation.” 

Dr. Stukeley in his “Itinerarium Curiosum,” 1724, vol. iii. p 
57, makes this mention of the tree: “A bowshot from Boscobe 
House, just b}^ a horse-track passing through the wood, 8too( 
the Eoyal Oak, into which the king and his companion, Colone 
Carli.s, climbed by means of the hen-roost ladder, when the; 
judg’d it no longer safe to stay in the house ; the family read* 
ing them victuals with the nuthook. The tree is now enclose 
in with a brick wall, the inside whereof is covered with lawre 
of which we may say, as Ovid did of that before the Augusta 
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palace, ^ mediamque tuebere querciim.’ Close by its side crrow^ 
a young thriving plant from one of its acorns. Over the do^#r 
of the inclosure, I took this inscription in marble : ‘ Feiici->irnani 
arborem quam in asylum potentissimi Eegis Carol i 11 . Deiis « t 
M. per quern reges regnant hie crescere voluit, tarn in perp -tuam 
rei tantse memoriam, quam specimen firmae in reges tide!, miiro 
cinctam posteris commendant Basilius et Jana Fitzherbert. 
Quercus arnica Jovi.’ ” 


The tree and its enclosure have long since disappeared, but 
the inscription is still preserved in the farm-house at Boscobel. 
Burgess in his Eidodendron” tells us that the Royal Oak 
succumbed at length to the reiterated attentions of its vota- 
ries, and a huge bulk of timber, consisting of many loads, was 
taken away by handfuls.” Saplings were raised in ditferent 
parts of the country from its acorns. Several were sown by the 
king himself. Making a pilgrimage to the scene of his former 
troubles, he visited the Royal Oak^, and was observed to gather 
a handful of the acorns. Some of these he planted with his 
own hand in St. James’s Park. A promising young tree, which 
sprang from one of these acorns, which Charles had planted in 
the queen’s pleasure garden, within sight of his bedchamber, in 
St. James’s Palace, and was accustomed to water and tend with 
great pleasure, was called the King’s Royal Oak, and had be- 
come an object of interest to the people as a relic of that popu- 
lar sovereign, but was destroyed by Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, as soon as her husband obtained the grant of the ground 
on which it stood, for the site of Marlborough House. This 
was regarded as an outrage on popular feeling. 

Two others stood on the north side of the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park, but were blighted by a severe frost at the beginning of 
the present century. One was entirely removed. The stem and 
a few branches of the other still remain, covered with ivy and 
protected by an iron fence. 

In the Bodleian Library is preserved a fragment of the original 
tree, carved in the form of a salver for a tankard. The inscrip- 
tion records that it is a gift from Mrs. Letitia Lane, a member 
of the Penderel family. The Barber-Surgeons’ Company of 
London possesses a curious memorial in the form of a silver cup 
presented to it by Charles II., the stem and body of which repre- 
sent an oak-tree from which hang acorns fashioned like little 
bells, which ring as the cup passes from hand to hand around 
the festive board of the company on great occasions. ^ 

Oak Apple Day was formerly universally commemorated m 
England bv the people wearing oak-leayes or oak-apples in their 
hatl which were sometimes covered with leaf-gold In London 
it was also usual on this anniversary to decorate the monument 
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of Eichard Penderel in the churchyard of St. Giles with oak 
branches and to pay a similar tribute to the statue of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross. These customs survived the Eevolution of 
1688, even in the army, for Brand records that “ two soldiers 
wore whipped almost to death and turned out of the service for 
wearing boughs in their hats on the 29th of May, 1716.” Brand, 
writing in 1849, also says, — 

‘‘ I remember the boys at Mewcastle-upon-Tyne had formerly 
a taunting rhyme on this occasion, with which they used to 
insult such persons as they met on this day who had not oak- 
leaves in their hats : 

“ Royal Oak, 

The Whigs to provoke. 

“ There was a retort courteous by others, who contemptuously 
wore plane-tree leaves, which is of the same homely sort of stuif : 

“ Plane-tree leaves ; 

The Church-folk are thieves.’' 

Even to this day May 29 is known as Shitsack or Shickshack 
Bay in Wiltshire and Berkshire, the young people carrying shit- 
sack, or sprigs of young oak, in the morning, and powder- 
monkey or even-ash (ash-leavos with an equal number of leaflets) 
in the afternoon. “Those who wear these emblems of loyalty 
have the privilege of pinching or otherwise ill-treating those 
wlu) do not don the oak-leaf.” " (P. H. Bitchfield : Old English 
Customs extant at the Present Tme, London and Now York, 1886.) 
In Nottinghamshire, also, according to the same authority, the 
anniversary is known as Oak and Nettle Bay. The boys arm 
thoniBclves with oak sprigs and bunches of nettles. The latter 
they use to strike the hands and faces of all who cannot “ show 
their oak.” Eotten eggs, says Mr. Bitchfeld, were used as in- 
struments of punishment twenty years ago. 

The workingmen of Basingstoke and other towns in Hamp- 
shire arise early on the 29th of May to gather slips of oak with 
the gall on ; these they put in their hats or anywhere about their 
persons. They also hang pieces to the knockers, latches, or other 
parts of the house doors of the wealthy, who take them in to 
|)luco in their halls, etc. After breakfast these men go round to 
such houses for beer, etc. If they do not receive anything, the 
following verscB should be said, — 


Shig-.shag, penny a rag 
( Bung luH head in Croommell’s bag), 
All up in a bundle, — 
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but fear often prevents them. However, the lads have n., h-ar. 

and use it freely to any one without an oak-apple or oak-h:uf 
visible on some part of his person, — ill-treating him for hi> want 
of loyalty. After noon the loyalty ceases, and then if any one 
be charged with having shig-shag, the following verses are said : 

Shig-shag’s gone past, 

You’re the biggest fool at last; 

Wiien shig-shag comes again, 

Yoii’ll be the biggest fool then. 


And the one who charges the other with the oak-leaf reeei%’es 
the ill-treatment. (JVotes and Queries^ First Series, voL xii. p. lOo. i 
At the villages of \Yishford and Barford, near Salisbury, the 
inhabitants who claim certain rights in Grovely Woods assert 
them by meeting here on May 29, when they gather boughs ami 
carry them in procession, with the cry of Grovely, Grovely. 
Grovely !” 

Hone (1826, vol. i. p. 618) has the following entry: 

“ At Tiverton, on the 29th of May, it is customary for a num 
her of young men, dressed in the style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and armed with swords, to parade the streets and gather 
contributions from the inhabitants. At the head of the proces- 
sion walks a man called ‘ Oliver,’ dressed in black, with his face 
and hands smeared over with soot and grease, and his body 
bound with a strong cord, the end of which is held by one of 
the men to prevent his running too far. After these come 
another troop, dressed in the same style, each man bearing a 
large branch of oak ; four others, carrying a kind of throne 
made of oaken boughs, on which a child is seated, bring up the 
rear. A great deal of merriment is excited among the boys at 
the pranks of ‘ Master Oliver,' who capers about in a most ludi- 
crous manner. Some of them amuse themselves by easting dirt, 
while others, more mischievously inclined, throw stones at him. 
but woe betide the young urchin who is caught ; his face assizes 
a most awful appearance from the soot and grease with \\hieh 
‘ Oliver’ begrimes it, whilst his companions who have been lucky 
enough to escape bis clutches testify their pleasure bv loud 
shouts. In the evening the whole party have a feast, the ex 
penses of which are defrayed by the collection made 

Illustrated London News for May 80, 1857, p. 515, describes 
Oak-Apple Day as being anxiously looked forward to by old 
and young: “Early in the morning ropes are 
the street; upon which are hung garlands composed of all ^eh 
flowers as are in bloom. The garlands are al^ ornamented with 
colored ribbons and handkerchiefs, and all the teaspoons which 


the 
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can be collected are hung in the middle. Maypoles, which are 
less common, and large boughs of oak, are pressed into service. 
Many arc the penn’orths of gold leaf sold the day before, with 
which to gild the oak-apple for the button-bole. A benefit club 
meets on this day, and walks in procession with bands and flags 
to church, after which they make a progress through the town 
with bands playing and colors flying, finishing up with a dinner.” 

The town of Northampton still preserves a grateful memory 
of Stuart generosity, A fire nearly destroyed the town in 1675. 
Charles II. contributed one thousand tons of lumber out of 
Whittle wood Forest, to enable the citizens to rebuild their houses, 
and also remitted the duty of chimney money for seven years. 
Formerly all the citizens placed a large branch of oak over the 
doors of their houses on May 29. The oak boughs are rapidly 
disappearing, but Ditchfield (p. 121) assures us that the corpora- 
tion still attend All Saints’ Church, and march thither in pro- 
cession, followed by all the school-children in the town, the boys 
having gilt oak-apples in their caps. The statue of the king, 
near the church, is also decorated with oaken boughs on this 
day, and many of the houses are similarly adorned. 

The same authority mentions the continuance of the custom 
at Durham for the cathedral choir to ascend the tower of the 
cathedral on May 29 and sing three anthems from the three 
sides of it. This custom is as old as the battle of Neville’s Gross, 
which (iueen Phili})pa fought with David I. of Scotland in the 
year 1346, when the monks chanted masses from the summit of 
the tower on behalf of the queen. Tradition states that a choir- 
boy once ovorbulancod himself and fell from the tower, ami was 
killed. Hence the choir sing their anthems only on the three 
sides. 

At Clielsea Boyal Hospital, Loudon, the anniversary is kept 
every year with military rites and a patriotic eonsuinj>tion of 
beef and pudding by the aged ])onsioncr8, who sport, their 
brightest coats and badges, (dielsea Hospital, it will be remem- 
bered, was founded by Charles II. at the suggestion of Nell 
(hvyiui, who probably remembered pityingly the woumUnl and 
usclesB soldiers she used to meet at Whitehall and Westminster 
in her professional rounds as an orange-girl. 

October. This month was so named because it was tht 
eightli mouth in the primitive Roman calendar asc.ril)e<l k 
Romulus. It hecamc the tenth month in the calemiar tis rt^visec 
i)y Numa, who added January and February, but it. rotaiufd iti 
original name, tlio more readily, perhaps, because it once rnon 
became the tenth mouth when the year commenced, us it dhl U 
early Christendom, with March. Julius Cmsar in his revision oJ 
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number was changed to 
^iity-one by Augustus. As was the case with Septemher. inanv 
Eoman Emperors sought to change its name in their own Imnur 
It was successively Oermanicus, Antoninus, Tacitus, and llercu- 
leus, the latter a surname of the Emperor Commo«lus But 
none of these names clung. The Eoman Senate had no belter 
luck when they renamed it Faustinus, in honor of Fausliiiu wife 
of Antoninus. 


The Anglo-Saxons called October Winterfylletli, a name which 
indicated that winter approached with the full moon of the 
month. In old almanacs the sport of hawking is adopted as 



October. Hawking. 


emblematical of tb.is which was accounted the last month of 
autumn. On October 23 the sun enters the sign Scorpio, the as- 
tronomical emblem said to typify, in the form of a destructive 
insect, the increasing power of cold over nature. In the same 
manner the equal influences of cold and heat are represented by 
Libra, or The Balance, the sign of the preceding month of 
September. 


Hedge-crickets sing ; and now, with treble soft, 

The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft. 

(Keats.) 

The warm sun is failing ; the bleak wind is wailing ; ^ 

The bare boughs are sighing ; the pale floweis are dying. 

(Shelley.) 

The rivers run chill ; the red sun is sinking. 

And I am grown old, and life is fast shrinking. 

® (Hood.) 

Yet for ever and aye I will bless his name, 

While his winds blow fresh and his sunsets flame, 

This prince of months, — October. 

(Hayne.) 


Oils Holy. Three oils are used in the sacred services of the 
Catholic Church : oil for the sick, employed in the sacrament of 
extreme unction ; oil of the chrism, used after baptism, during 
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confirmation, at the consecration of bishops, and of paten and 
chalice, and in the blessing of bells ; and oil of the catechumens, 
BO called be.eause employed on the candidates for baptism before 
they are brought to the sacred font, but used also in the ordina- 
tion of pidests and the blessing and coronation of kings and 
queens. 

Prior to the fourth century no particular day was fixed for the 
ceremony of blessing these oils, though from the earliest times 



Blessing tub Holy Oils (1728). 
(From Picart.) 


the power of performing the function has boon limited to the 
hishopK. The present custom of the Eoman (diurch is to bless 
the holy oils once a year, on Maundy Thursday. They are im- 
mediately (lintributcd among the pastors of the severarparishes, 
who must kt*cp thorn under lock and key in vchsoIh of silver or 
alloyed metuL The oils of the past year must not he used, but 
eommon oil, in lesser quantity, may be added to the blessed oils 
if necessary. 

In Rome the ccrernoriy of blessing is publii^ly performed at 
the church of St, John Latcran. Twelve ])riesls and seven 
doacons assist the officiating bishop. The bishop and priests 
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breathe three times upon each of the oils, meanin*- bv this a^-tion 
that the power of the Holy Spirit is about to deSe!S Jho 
oils ; and after the consecration is complete they salute the oils 
with the words “ Hail, holy oil ! hail, holy chrism 

The Greek Church differs from the Latin in that the f.-roer 
blesses the oils only once in three year.s. at Easter time The 
ceremony takes place at Moscow or "Kief. 

On Monday morning the metropolitan to the sacristv of 
the patriarchs, lights a fire, and pours into a caldron a <4Hon 
of myro, or chrism, reading meanwhile the Gospel of the day. 

The oil is kept boiling for three days and nights, monks at- 
tending in relays and stirring the contents of the caldron with 
silver ladles. Olive oil mixed with white wine of Lisbon and 
perfumes make up the myro. The final ceremony takes place 
when the mixture is put into two silver receptacles upon a 
porcelain stove and stirred by six deacons in vestments of silver 
and black. 

The Empress Catherine II. gave to the church a silver vase, 
which is still used as the final receptacle into which the oil is 
poured, with a benediction. The people attend in thousands, as 
they are permitted, and dip hits of cotton into the holy mixture. 
On the afternoon of Thursday the vases are carried in a proces- 
sion to the cathedral, where the metropolitan says mass. 


Olaf, St., or Olaf II. (995-1030), patron of Norway, and, since 
the union, of Sweden. His festival on July 29, the day of his 
death, is still celebrated in the joint kingdom. Descended from 
the ancient royal line, he was educated in exile as a Christian, 
and in 1015 succeeded in wresting the crown from the usurper. 
For fifteen years he devoted himself to the evangelization of 
his new subjects. In 1030 he was slain in battle against the 
invader Canute, King of England and Denmark. A year later 
his remains were found in a miraculous state of preservation, 
and were buried with great state in a chapel he had erected at 
Trondhjem. The marvels enacted at his shrine attracted so 
many pilgrims that the city speedily grew to be the largest and 
most important in the land, and the chapel gave place to a 
cathedral, in which the saint’s bones still repose. Though he 
was never canonized, the Church has bowed to popular acclama- 
tion and never disputed his saintship. 

Ommegang, Procession of the. A famous ceremony 
which was formerly celebrated in Brussels on the vSunday before 
Pentecost. It was held in honor of a miraculous statue of the 
Virgin that had been carried in 1348 from Antwerp to BrusseJ^ 
by a poor woman named Beatrice Soctkens and presented to 
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the church of ISTotre-Dame des Yietoires. The commemoration 
of the incident was made a municipal one. All the city magis- 
trates, the guilds and corporations, the companies of archers and 
crossbowmen, joined in a grand cavalcade specifically known as 
the Ommegang, which accompanied the floats bearing represen- 
tations of Old and 'New Testament scenes, together with animals, 
giants, etc. The image itself was carried in a miniature ship. 
(See Ursula, St.) 

Ordensfest. (Ger., “ Feast of Orders.”) A ceremony pecu- 
liar to Berlin. On some appointed day in the last w^eek of 
March all who during the preceding year have received any kind 
of distinction from the German Emperor — the only source of 
such honors — are invited to a service in the cathedral, followed 
by a dinner at the castle. From one to two thousand persons 
are thus brought together, ranging from the select few who have 
obtained the order of the Bed Eagle to the hundreds who have 
been decorated with the simplest Hohenzollern house order. 
Most of the latter are, as a rule, members of the civil service, 
or of fire-brigades, or non-commissioned officers, or even lackeys, 
who value such decorations as testimonials and hand them down 
to their children as heirlooms. All these are called to Berlin, 
where the excellence of the dinner in the castle fully compen- 
sates for the length of the sermon in the church. The guests 
are seated at a series of tables, each of which is set apart for 
one particular grade, according to the decoration conferred. 
The system of orders, which are always announced as coming 
direct from the king, is undoubtedly of great value in creating 
a numerous body of loyal adherents. 

Ouen or Ouine, St. (Lat. Audoenus)^ patron of Eouen, Prance 
(595-683). He was bishop of that city for forty-four years. His 
death-day, August 24, was formerly celebrated with a great fair 
at St. Malo, in Brittany. This was known as the Saint-Ouine, 
and alternatively as the Periwinkle Fair, — from the bowlfuls of 
periwinkles that were sold at it, — or the Whistle Fair, because 
of the innumerable whistles and trumpets and horns which chil- 
dren bought there four centuries ago as they still buy them to- 
day. It^then took place within the walls of St. Malo. After 
the great fire in the sixteenth century, which burned half the 
town to the ground, the site of the fair was changed to the island 
of the Grand Bey, where there was then a chapel dedicated to 
the saint, about which the wives of St. Malo sailors prayed for 
fair winds to bring their men home, turning the chapel cross 
towards the quarter whence the wind should come, so that the 
saying arose, ‘‘ As changeable as the cross of St. Ouine.” Lastly, 
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about the middle of the nineteenth century, lont^ after the la<it 
rums of the chapel on the Grand Bey had been “swept awav oJ 
overgrown, the Samt-Ouine was transferred to the broad quays 
outside the town, where it is now held every year on the tilth 
Sunday in Lent;. But ite importance has gone from it : from 
Its ancestor the great Whistle Bair it has inherited only one 
quality, and that is noise. 


P. 


Palio. The annual horse-race run in Siena in honor of the 
Yirgin Mary, patron of the city, on August 15. The horses are 
the stout little nags put to every-day use by butchers, green- 
grocers, and tradesmen. Each of the seventeen wards of 'Siena 
selects its champion, a survival from the old party feuds between 
the wards, and an attendant company of ten men dressed in 
mediaeval costumes. A few hours before the race, horses and 
men are blessed with much ceremony in their particular parisii, 
and then proceed to the Campo, the chief square in the city, 
where they form part in a gorgeous procession headed by the 
town band and closed by a modern fac-simile of the Carroccio, or 
battle-car, taken from the Florentines at Monteaperto (1260) by 
the victorious Sienese. Then come the races, which are run 
barebacked, the jockeys having a cruel whip of ox-sinew called 
a nerbo^ which they are privileged to use not only on their own 
but also on the rival horses, and on the rival jockeys as well. 
The winner is escorted back in triumph to the parish church by 
his own company and their adherents. There the prize banner 
is hung up among a host of similar trophies, some of them dating 
hack many centuries, for the Palio has been run ever since the 
fourteenth century. 


Pallium. (Lat., “ a cover,” “ a mantle.”) A band of white 
wool adorned with four purple crosses, which is worn by the 
highest dignitaries of the Catholic Church on the most solemn 
occasions. It is woven especially for the Pope and sent by him 
to patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and occasionally to bishops 
as a sign that the}^ possess “ the fulness of the episcopal office. 
Its origin and early history are obscure. Pallium was the 
Latin name for the loose upper garment of the Greeks which 
amon<r the Eomans was especially affected by philosophers and 
among the Christians by ascetics. But no doubt the ecclesias- 
tical pallium had some connection with the shoulder-band ot the 
Jewish high-priest, which being adopted by Christian prelates 
came to symbolize the Lord seeking after the lost lamb and 
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CiUTying it, when found, on his shoulder. From the East it was 
early transferred to the West, where it became the custom for 
the Bishop of Borne to present it to the metropolitans connected 
with his see. The Catholic Dictionary” thus sums up the prob- 



ARCIIBiailOP RECEIVING THE PALLTOM. 

(From Picart.) 

able evolution of tho pallium: “It was an ornament of motro- 
politaiiH, ^rivon to them i)orhap8 from early times by tho patriarchs 
and by the Pope in that comparatively narrow district which 
was under his most immodiato supervision. Then the Pope gave 
it to his vicars in distant parts, then as a mark of special honor 
to some bishops, then bo rofpirod all Western metropolitans tc 
ask it from him before exorcising their functions as archbishops, 
and finally tho rule was extended oven to patriarchs.” 

Tho wearing of tho pallium is a matter of nuicli ceremony 
hirst two chosen lambs are on St. Agnes’ Day (January 2i; 
brought to tho church of St. Agnes at Romo hy the apostolic 
subdoacons, while the Agnus Dei is being sung. These Iambi 
are presented at the altar, received by two canons of the I niterai 
church, and solemnly blessed. After mass tho lambs are taker 
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in charge by the nuns of St. Agnes until shearin--nnie when 
their wool is spun and woven into pallia bv the ntn ^ To^re 
de’ Speechia. On the vigil of the festival of SS. ^nd Paul 

the newly naade pallia are carried on gilded travs to St 
where they are blessed by the Pope and laid bv ihr 
upon the tomb of St. Peter. Here thev remain all ni-.h: 
day they are locked up in a silver cofe close to the Jf si 
Peter, where they remain until required. An archbishop eaimot 
strictly speaking, assume the title or the fiinetio!i> of the ari-hil 
episcopate until he has received the pallium from Romo. In ea4 
he is elected to a see of metropolitan or idgher rank, he n\n<t 
beg the pallium “ instant er, instantius, instiintissime;’ wiihlij 
three months after his consecration or from his eorihrmation if 
he was already a bishop and has come to the metropt>iitaii see 
by translation. He receives it from the hands of anotlier bi-hop 
deputed by the Pope. He cannot transmit it to his siieoe^sor, 
and if translated he must beg for another pallium. The pallium 
or pallia, if he has received more than one, are buried with him 
when he dies. 


Palm Sunday. The Sunday before Easter, commemorating 
the triumphant entry of Christ into Jerusalem, when, mounted 
upon an ass, he rode into the cit^", and ‘‘a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the way ; others cut down branches 
from the trees, and strewed them in the way. And the ninlti* 
tudes that went before, and that followed, cried, saying. Hosanna 
to the Son of David: Blessed is he that eometh in the name 
of the Lord ; Hosanna in the highest.” (Matt. xxi. 8, 9.) 

Their enthusiasm, however, speedily cooled, and He whom 
they had delighted to honor on the Sunday was on the following 
Friday put to a cruel and lingering death amid the applause of 
the populace. From a very early date, accordingly, of the 
Christian era (from the tenth century at least, if not from the 
fifth), the Sunday before Easter was called Palm Sunday, because 
on this day the CJhurch ordained that boughs of palm-trees should 
be carried in procession, in imitation of those strewed beiore our 
Saviour when he rode into Jerusalem. The palms were con- 
secrated by the priests. A portion of them were (and still arc^ 
preserved to be burned for holv ashes to lay on the heads of the 
people on Ash Wednesday in the following year. The rest were 
distributed first among the assistant priests and next the 
iration. Then the procession took its way from the chureii 
through the streets of the town, and back in procepon again. 

To represent the Christ, a priest used to ride in the procession 
on an a4, carrying the host. Sometimes a wooden ass was used 
instead of a real one, and then the figure on its back, repre.-entiBg 

49 
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the Saviour, was also of wood. The whole was mounted on a 
platform with wheels, and was drawn through the streets by a 
rope. The people threw down their palm-branches before this 
ear, as it passed, and eagerly picked them up after the vvlieels 
had been over them, guarding them, afterwards as charms against 
storms and lightning. In countries where real palms were not 
to be had, other kinds of branches and boughs were used instead. 
In England, for instance, willow boughs were the favorite sub- 
stitute. In some places, after the procession of the wooden ass 
vras over, boys were allowed to hire the ass and its image rider 
from the sexton, to drag about the streets, while they begged for 
pennies. Half of all they got was the pay of the sexton. Before 
England became Protestant these processions were extremely 
popular thx'ough the countiy, and when King Henry VIH. 
nroko with the Church of Home he specified the carrying of 

E alms on Palm Sunday as one of the customs that were not to 
e dLseontinued, The formal observance of the feast was carried 
on till some time in the reign of Edward VI., and after that it 
gradually fell into disuse. 

The Pax or Peace Cake was formerly distributed on Palm 
Sunday in many English churches, the intention being that 
those who had quarrelled should break the cake together and 
say, ^^Pca (‘0 and good will/’ thus making up their differences in 
preparation for the Easter communion. A survival of this eus- 
torn occurs in the united parishes of Sellack and Kirjg s (Uiapel, 
irerefordshiro, whore cakes are distributed on Palm Sunday, the 
cost of wbich is defrayed by a rent-charge on a farm in the 
parish. At one time glasses of ale were handed round with the 
cakes. Ditcdificld informs us that the present vicar (189G) reniern- 
bers seeing this part of the ceremony. 

In Bonie places the priests used to make little croBRCR of the 
palms, and these were supposed to protect those who obtained 
them against lightning. There was a curious little local ohservanco 
in Cornwall. The people there used to take their crosses of palm 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Hantswell, and when they had paid 
small fees to the priest in charge they were allowed (o thnjw 
the palms into the well. If a cross floated, it meant that its 
owmW would live through the year; if it did not, it meant that 
he would dic^. As the crosses must have been reasonably light 
and generally sure to float, it is easy to sec how this would 
become a popular form of divination. It was also said in Corn- 
wall that if anybody did not have a palm in bis hand on Palm 
Bunday he would some time have hia hand cut off. 

On Palm Haturday the boys of the grammar-school at Lanark 
used to parade the streets with a tree of the willow kind {Halir 
caprea) in blossom, ornamented with daffodils, mezeroon, and box-* 
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tree. It is still customary, too, for those who make? expnr^nm 
into the country surrounding London to bring home -oim* 
iniscence of the day, by gathering branches of the wUmw or 
sallow with their gray shining velvety buds. With the^e thev 
ornament their hats, their bonnets, and their breasts, or carrV 
the branches in their hands. 

It seems likely at first glance that this custom did not origi- 
nally belong to Palm Sunday or Saturday at all but was an 
adaptation of the more familiar and important Muv-Dav ob- 
servance. 

At Eome the palms used are genuine palms, not boxwood- or 
olive-branches, as elsewhere, and these palm-leaves are many of 
them woven into all sorts of graceful shapes and adorned with 
interleaved lilies, roses, and tulips. The latter are for the weii- 
to-do, who purchase them from the traffickers crowding the &tep?^ 
of the basilica, and are fetched into the church to be biesse^i at 
the appropriate moment. The poorer classes content themselves 
with the plainer leaves that are handed out by the priests in the 
sacristy. 

The little village of San Eemo near Genoa has for centuries 
enjoyed the prescriptive right of furnishing all the palms that 
are used in St. Peter’s Church. The right is said to date from 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. This Pope had conceived the idea 
of transporiing the obelisk which formerly ornamented the 
circus of Caligula and Nero to the middle of the piazza of St. 
Peter’s. He publicly announced that the death-penalty would 
be inflicted upon any one who should, daring the ceremony, dis- 
turb the silence that was necessary for overhearing the commands 
of the architect Fontana. Now, it happened that just as the 
obelisk was being raised in the piazza the hauling-ropes caught 
fire from friction. What was to be done ? Nobody seemed to 
know. Then above the solemn silence rang out a voice, — 

^^Acqiia alle fmiir Water to the ropes!”) 

The advice was good, and was taken at once. The obelisk was 
saved. But the sbirri arrested the owner of the voice. He was 
brought before Sixtus Y. 

“ What is your name?” asked the Pope. 

“ Bresca of San Eemo.” . 

‘‘You know that my ordinance punishes your action with 


know that at the peril of my own life I have sav^ the 
lives of hundreds of workmen whom the obelisk would have 

crushed in its fall.” . , « 

“ Very well. What reward do you wish for your service . 
“Ifothinff for myself, but for my fellow-countrymen of 

Genoese rifiera, where superb palms grow, I ask that they be 
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allowed to furnish the palms which are used during Holy Week 
in the solemn procession at the basilica of St. Peter’s.” 

Granted,” said the Pope, “ not only in my pontificate, but in 
per[)etuity under all my successors.” 

And the promise of Sixtus Y. has ever since been respected. 

Alter tl\e palms have been blessed and distidbuted, a proces- 
sion follows. The choristers in violet-colored soutanes and sur- 
plice lead. Tlicn follow the seminarists, the beneficiaries of the 
basilica of St. Peter, tlie canons in surplice and rochet, the car- 
dinal archj)riost in a white chasuble embroidered with gold. Each 
holds a palm-leaf in his hand. 

At a given signal the procession moves out of the basilica and 
makes the tour of the portico, chanting songs of joy. This is 
the triumphal march.” When the procession seeks to re-enter 
the ehundi the door is found to bo closed. It does not open 
until a subdeacon knocks against it with the handle of his cross, 
saying,— 

Attollite portas principos vcstras : et elevamini, i)ortai setcr- 
nales.” 

Then the door swings o|)e*i, and the ])roccs 8 ion moves up the 
aisle to the grand altar, where mass is celebrated. 

d’he cdosiug and opening of tlie door not only s^’^mbolized the 
entry of (/hrist into Jerusalem, but also the larger truth of the 
assunuiee of salvation opened through the expiation of man’s sins 
by the Redianmu’. it is repeated, in a less imposing manner, in 
all the <’atholie ehurches in the world. 

In Spain Palm Sunday ])reserves all its picturescpio media 3 val 
charncttu’isties. The (diief people in every town, as well as the 
mithlle and lowiu* classes, take part in the ceremony. Pach 
hears real pulm-liaives and olive-branches. First the clergy go 
through a little performance intended to represent the reception 
of (dirist at Jerusalem. They go out of the church by a side 
d(ior, form in procession, make a tour around the building, and 
come to the main |)orch, called the Door of the A|)08tles. This, 
when they arrive, is (dosed. The jiriest knocks throe time.s, tim 
door is flung ojien, and the clergy enter, followed by all the 
crowd, tlie principal people coming first, hearing the palms. In 
tlH‘ coursi^ of the servicn* these are blessed by the jiriest in the 
presence of the arcdihishop. 

On the eve ui' Palm Sunday in Servia the young girls gather 
together upon a hill and sing ballads on the resurrection of 
liazurus. On Palm Sunday itself before sunrise they in‘pair to 
the WidI or fountain wlience they draw wat(‘r. Here they dance 
in a ring and sing in (diorus songs wherein the poet tells how 
the horuH at' flu* slag disturb the water while its eye rondorg 
theru pure and clear. 
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Palmknopen Festival. A popular prelimiuarv to the Jiiari- 
tal ceremony among the Netherlander^. Two dave hefure a 
wedding, young people of both sexes meet at the huu.-e of the 
bnde and weave garlands out of leaves of gold and silver, inter- 



Palmknopen Festival. 
(From Picart.) 


spersed with natural flowers, or entirel}’ out of natural leaveis 
and flowers. The festival is attended with kissing and other 
games. On the wedding day these garlands are thrown around 
among the guests. 

PaiXcLgia.. (Gr. all-holy.”) In the Greek Church, 

the distinctive title of the Virgin Mary, as well as of her ikons, 
or effigies. The most famous of the latter is the Panagia at- 
tributed to St. Luke and preserved in the monastery of Sumelas 
in the Peloponnesus. It is said to have been tound^ in a huge 
cavern by the holy shepherdess Euphro^yne in the fifth century, 
and to have been acknowledged by St. Luke as his workmanship 
in a vision. A monastery was raised on the spot, the cavern 
Itself being turned into the church. For centuries this has been 
a favorite pilgrim-bourn of members of the Greek religion, who 
flock to the shrine of the Panagia on the yearly recm-rence of 
her great festival day, the 27th of August in our calendar, the 
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15tli in theirs. At other seasons her visitors are comparatively 
few; indeed, snow, rain, and mist render the convent almost in- 
accessible for full eight months of the twelve. ^ The image is a 
rude alto-rilievo in wood. A blackish outline,'’ says W. Gitford 
Palgrave, -^chiefly defined by the gold-leaf ground that limits 
head and shoulders, indicates the figure. Close beside it hang, 
obliquely from the ceiling, like masts in slings, two huge wax 
tapers, wrapped in some material, costly, but now undistinguish- 
able through its dingy encru^tments. Near the tapers is also 
suspended an enormous circular chandelier of silver gilt, with a 
quantity of little ex-votos, silver boats, gold filigree ornaments, 
coins, and the like, dangling from its rim. We deposit the offer- 
ing that courtesy requires in the all-receiving platter before the 
Panagia, and are next called on to revere the special object of 
devout pilgrimage, a small silver rocking-cradle, of pretty but 
not ancient workmanship, consecrated to the goddess of the 
shrine. Into this cradle a piece of money (the more precious 
the metal the greater its efficacy) is to be laid ; after which the 
pilgrim, having thrice raised and lowered the toy and its con- 
tents on the palm of his or her hand before the unveiled Pan- 
agia, deposits it on the plate of offerings. Should the cradle 
■vThen thus set down continue to rock, the happy votary wid 
infallibly become before long a father or a mother, as the case 
may be ; its immobility, on the contrary, is a sad but conclusive 
presage of married sterility. Now, barrenness is at the present 
day no less an opprobrium in the Bast than it was in the age 
of Hannah and Pheninnah ; and its prevention or cure is the 
motive of far the greater number of pilgrimages to Mariamana; 
even newly married Mohammedans, not to mention Armenians, 
Latins, and other unorthodox Christians of either sex, prove by 
their frequent visits to the cradle of Sumelas how catching a 
thing is superstition. The residue of the pilgrims are mostly 
petitioners for the recovery of a sick child, or relative, or self, 
and for them also the cradle obligingly extends the subject- 
matter of its oracles. The origin of this particular observance 
probably does not go back farther than Comnenian times ; though 
the monks refer it, like the foundation of the convent itself, to 
the fifth century.’^ {The Monastery of Sumelas : Frasefs Maga- 
zine!) 

The Greeks look upon the image as their especial patron. 
During the Saracenic wars she is alleged to have caused the 
guns of Sultan Murad lY., pointed against the convent walls, 
to spin round and begin firing upon the Sultan’s own troops. 
Nor did she lose interest in her beloved country during the 
war of Grecian independence (1821-27). She is then reported 
to have spoken words of encouragement to the Greeks, to have 
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rejoiced at every victory, and to have shed tear« over every 
defeat. Her emotions during the war of 1897 have not vet 
tound a chronicler. " 


Panch-Kosi, or circumambulation of the city. The most 
solemn ceremony practised by the pilgrims to Benares No 
pilgrim returns from the holy city without takim^ aiivaiituV.e W 
this soul-purifying ceremony. As the circuit is“fifty mhen and 
has to be performed on foot, it takes six days to gel hack to the 
starting-point, the Manikarnika Ghat, which is close to tho bi^rn- 
ing-places. The circuit being performed sunwise is In effect a 
pradakshina (q. v.). On the last day the pilgrim hcatters on th© 
ground grains of barley which he carries in a bag made fjr 
the purpose. This curious custom is in honor of Siva. On the 
theory that the pradakshina has a solar symbolism, and the circle 
gone over represents the yearly cycle, the hurley may possibly 
mean the results of the sun’s power, the food that is annually 
produced and scattered over the earth for the good of all man- 
kind. (Simpson : The Buddhist Praying-WheeL p. 80 ; Ssereinq: 
The Sacred City of the Hindus^ p. 178.) 

An imitation of the Panch-Kosi is performed at Bhuvaoeswar. 
in Orissa. This is called Kshetra parikramana, or Going the 
Eound of the City.” Dr. Eajendralala Mitra (Antiquities of 
Orissa, vol. ii. p. 60) tells us that the circuit takes several days 
to accomplish. The Ekrama Purana, however, does not insist 
upon this large circuit; it assigns the inner circle formed by a 
radius of one mile round the Great Tower as the proper boundary 
of the circumambulation ; but it recommends the operation to 
be repeated three times, and gives directions how it is to be per- 
formed, and what mantras should be repeated when starting on 
the journey. The religious merit of the operation is even greater 
than the p'erformance of ten thousand horse sacrifices. All sips 
that might be contracted in other places are wiped away in vis- 
iting Svarnakuta (Khandagiri), but what are contracted in the 
last-named place can be destroyed only by making the circum- 
ambulation of the sacred city. 


Pantaleon, St. (It. Pantaleone), patron saint of physicians. 
His festival is celebrated July 27. 

St. Pantaleon flourished in the fourth century, and was a 
native of Hico media. On account of his medical skill he was 
made physician to the Emperor Galerius Maximian.^ His mother 
was a Christian and had brought him up m that faith, but amid 
the pleasures of the court he did not practise his * 

length a priest called Hermolaus brought him back to the told. 
He went about ministering to the poor and needy, and was ao- 
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cased of being a Christian and condemned to be beheaded. He 
was bound to an olive-tree, and legend relates that as soon as 
his blood flowed to the roots of the tree it burst forth into 
leaves and fruit. 

In art he is represented as young, beardless, and handsome. He 
is often painted in the act of martyrdom and bound to an olive- 
tree. As a patron saint he wears a physician’s robe and bears 
the olive or palm, or both. 

The body of St. Pantaleon was shown at Constantinople in 
970. The church of St. Gregory at Home claims to possess part 
of the body, and the church of St. Pantaleon at Eoine exhibits 
the skull of the saint, some bones, and a bottle of his blood 
which liquefies on his festival. At Eavello the same claim re- 
garding a bottle of the saint’s blood is made. In the Dominican 
Church at Naples an arm of the saint and a bottle of his blood 
are shown. The church of the Apostles and the church of the 
Conception at Naples exhibit some of the bones of the saint and 
vials of his blood. Also San Ligorio at Naples claims to possess 
an arm of the saint. At St. Mark’s, Venice, a hand and two 
bones of the head are shown ; in the church of St. Pantaleon, 
Venice, a foot, leg, arm, part of the skull, and a finger, and in 
the church of St. Mary Magdalene, Venice, a leg-bone and part 
of an arm. The entire skull of the saint and a bottle of hia 
blood are preserved at Lucca. The body of the saint is shown 
at La Bureba; an arm at Brindisi; part of the skull at Crema; 
a jaw at Eavenna. The entire body, however, is at Genoa; 
and a number of bones are scattered about at Milan, Bruges, 
Luxemburg, Cologne, and other places. The head of the saint 
is shown at Lyons, and the rest of the body at St. Denis, near 
Paris. 

Pantheon Madonna, or Santa Maria della Rotonda. A 

miraculous image in the Pantheon at Eome. Until the begin- 
nino* of the nineteenth century she had remained inactive and 
unimportant, only one small lamp shining dimly before her altar, 
which now blazes with the light of innumerable tapers, and not 
even a single votive offering adorning her person, wdiich is now 
loaded with hearts, crowns, bracelets, and necklaces. One day 
the custos of the Pantheon had forgotten to feed the Madonna’s 
lamp with oil, and towards evening after the doors were closed 
the sacred flame expired. Suddenly the people in the piazza 
heard from within the church a loud complaining cry for “ Oglio ! 
ogliol” The hearers hastened to the custos. the doors of the 
sanctuary were opened, the want of oil was discovei*ed, and the 
miracle proclaimed to the world. The custos narrowly escaped 
from the violence of the crowding worshippers, and on that 
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sorts of miracles. 

Paray-le-Monial. A (>nv^7of tlie^isilation is a 

sZL lho«<,. f e f ShTtomb of a n». o-?"-* 

famous pilgrim sbrme as ooataimng , 

JlargusAm Marie "Ued that Christ ap- 

neighboring ^ ^ nn her the tenderest names, offered he 

peared to her, ’bestowed on her ttie ^ ^ binary colloquies 
his bleeding heart, and took hei own. ^ ^ 

passed between the nun f ® “ I am.” “ Place it 

asked one day. “ ^ -^^ound in my heart, and it wi 

said the Divine Spouse,^ itqplf ” 0 my God, cried 

Society of Jesus exploited the reveia ^ from the hierarchy 

nt first they met with considerab i 1864 lu 1873 she 

ff ?ht Sch. She was Catholics and 

was accepted as a sort o ^n^rimao-es organized in July and 

S5?;ri: -1.10.! ‘be fouopiug w« th. 

refrain : dIqu de clemence, 

O Dieu yainqueur, 

Sauvez Borne et la Brance, 

Au nom du Sacr^-Cceur 

(ii God of clemency, 

O God the Victor, 

Save Borne and France, -rr + im\ 

In the name of the Sacred Heart I ) 

The legitimist deputies, with M. ^ Pelcaste^ a^^the^^^^ 

invaded laray. There they jv^re met by M. ^ 

the Papal Zouaves. Tilgums ^ Belgium, 

France, many accompanied bj^. ^Bvery band of pil- 

Germany, and ^P^land sm the tomb of 

grinis brought rich banners, , ^ “ Daily and nightly pro- 

Marie Alacoque in tbe convent^ ^ in 

cessions were held, J' . made th e fortune of the chui eh 

restoring Henry V., ^bej at lea ^ Lourdes has not yet 

“ii-irissd .r;« riJsr.o P»uy-i.-Mo«i»b 
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Parentalia, Among the ancient Komans the public festival 
in honor of deceased relatives, which lasted from the 13th to 
the 2lBt of February. During these days all the temples were 
closed, marriages were prohibited, and the magistrates had to 
appear in public without the tokens of their office. The last day 
had the special name Feralia. Other festivals in honor of the 
dead were celebrated on August 24, October 5, and November 8, 
when the Manes or souls of the dead were believed to rise to the 
upper world. On these occasions the graves were decked with 
roses, violets, and other flowers. 

Pasch, Pace, or Pase Egg, more familiarly known in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries as Easter Egg, an egg, real or artificial, 
prepared for Easter by being dyed or decorated. If a real egg, 
It is ailways hard-boiled. From the remotest ages the egg has 
been looked upon as a symbol of creation or new birth. Accord- 
ing to the Persians, the world was hatched from an egg at that 
season of the your which corresponds to the vernal equinox, 
lienee the Parsees still exchange gifts of colored eggs at the 
New Year festival, which they celebrate on this date. Among 
the Jews, the egg entered into all the mysterious ceronionios 
called apocalyptic, and occupied a prominent ])osition on the 
household table during the paschal season. Christianity invested 
the paschal egg witli a new significance, namely, that of the 
resurrection of (dirist, atul it was colored red in allusion to his 
hloofl shed for sinners on the cross. A curious custom in medi- 
leval churches fur priests and choristers to join in a game of l)all 
at Eastertide took its rise from the Pasch egg, which was thrown 
from one to the other of the choristers in tlio nave of the churcli 
while an anthem was being sung. As a missed egg meant a 
Bmashod egg, the more durable band-ball was sul>siituted. 

Formerly at the approach of Easter all the lien-roosis of 
France were ransacked for the largest eggs, which were hreyught- 
as a tribute to the king. At the conclusion of the Easter high 
masH in tln^ chapel of the T^ouvre, lackeys brought, into the royal 
cabinet pyramids of gilded eggs, placed in baskets adorned with 
verdure; and the chaplain, after having blessed them, distributed 
them in the presence of Ilis Most Christian Majesty to all the 
persons about the court. 

In some remote districts of France the priest still goes round 
among his }nirishioners to bless their homos at tlu^. Easter season. 
In return he reotdvos eggs both plain and painted. In many placen 
it tsalHO iHdiiwed that the bells which arc silent during Ihission 
Woek have set out for Romo to get the Pope’s blessing. They 
ret urn <m Easter Eve to welcome the Resurrection with a joyous 
peal. I’eople do not come back from so long a journey without 
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bringing presents to good children. And in fart the i-.v-hr". 
which came first, bore with them eggs dyed scarlet like the cloak 
of a Eoraan cardinal, which they gave to the heads of famir>e.« 
for distribution among the children. Thu death-bell*, which 
came last, brought nothing. 

In Anglesey, North Wales, the children go from hou*.- to 
house from Monday until Saturday in Easter week, announcing 



Easteb EG<:^ Cekemony in Exjssu. 


their presence by means of a clapper so that the dwr maj be 
opened to them. If no eggs be in the house, the children are 
Jad to receive the coppers of commutation. This custom vsas 
forLrV piTalent not only all over I^les but also i n m^y 
portions of England and Scotland. At Wilmslow an old rhy 
was used : 
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Please, Mr. Smith, 

Please g^ive us an Easter egg. 

If you do not give us one, 

Vour iion shall lay an addled one, 

Your cock shall lay a stone, 

hi NorlhunihorhuKi, when a mini asks a woman for an egg and 
IS rot a set k Im tiikvs off her boots until she iiay’s a penalty. If a 
man refasen a Ihiseh ei^g to ji woman, she snalehes away his cap, 
ami will lurt restore it until ho pays a money-forlcit. 

Nowhere tlu‘ Haster egg more in evidence than in Russia. 
Here petiple tmrry ii number of eggs with them when they stir 
tmt tin Easiti'r Smulay. These they present to their friends, 
saying, '‘(iirist is risen!” the recipient replying, “lie is risen 
iiitieed !” In the cluirehes, after the service is over, priests and 
laytneii elii‘k t\ggH together iu tiic same way that wo touch glasses, 
as a eereiiioiiiul indication of kindly feelings. 

In nuiiiy parts of rural England and continental Biu*ope 
various Pasch egg (‘<)utests survive. A popular game consists in 
hitting one egg agaiuHt another, the egg that survives uncracked 
wiiuiing tor its owmu' the weaker antagonist, and so on until an 
tillin' basket <»f eggs may liave changcal ownershij). Anothef 
gauH' is CO trundle eggs down a hill or slope, those which reach 
thi* htit toiu uucraeketl being similarly victorious over the o thorn 
A survival iif the latter (‘ustom occurs in America at Washington 
u iiere fruui the begiuuiug of the century it has boon the custon 
thr tdiihlreii to gutlier on the White House grounds every Bastei 
M‘»mhiy and trundle Kaster oggs down the slope. 

The UHo of artilhial eggs made of sugar or filigree and on 
eltoing ipiautiiit's of honhon.s or other more siim|)tuous gifts hu 
for the past half <H'iiturv been encroaching upon the iruo Baste 
egg. In all tlie large entioH of Ohrislondom the coufoctionoiM 
stures rival one amdlu r in tludr efforts to turn out the dainties 
and mo^t at tractive Kaster eggs. Sometimes tliose are of man; 
moth hI/.!' and cost. 

Paschal Candle. A liuge torch of* wax which in anciei 
times was uhihI to give light during (ho watchings of (he c<ii 
greganfs «ui Kaster Kve or Holy v^aturday. I(s<jrigin goes r 
cm far haede as th«' tirm^ of* Zosirnus, who was made Pope i 
117, and the " Exult ct” or triumphal song which (he deacon nt: 

in I ho ac‘t of Idt'ssing the candle is hardly hss ancionr 
Marleijc uflrilmtes it to St, Augustine. The blessing is xm 
jierforittcd Mil Holy Saturday hy the <U‘aeon, who fixes in t! 
i'afidle fivt? grains of* blfsst'd inccnsi^ in uuuaory of the woiitn 
of JcsiiH aiol (ho previous spices with whi<di lie was anointtul 
die toiiih. From Easter until Whitsunday the Paschal caiul 
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appears on the Gospel side of the altar durintr ma^-. and s 

as a symbol that Christ, the light of the world, h:t, rj-, .- 
the grave. Anciently this torch was a huge affair In lir,? iha! 



Blmsing the Paschal Candle. 
(From Picart.) 


at Canterbury weighed three hundred pounds, and the height 
of the one at Norwich was so great that it was lighted by means 
of an orifice in the roof of the choir. 


Passing or Soul Bell. A bell that was runsr or tolled for a 
person who was dying.— i.«., who was passing front this life to 
the next, — to bespeak the prayers of all good Christians for the 
soul about to leave its mortal body. The bell was also popularly 
believed, says Grose, “to drive away the evil spirits who stood 
at the bed’s foot and about the house, ready to seize their pre^ 
or at least to molest and terrify the soul in its passage, but by 
the ringing of the bell (for Durandus intorms us evil spirits 
are mufh Sraid of bells) they were kept alwt, and the soul, like 
ThmS hare, gained the start, or had what is by sportsmen 
called law. Helce, Perhaps, exclusive of the additional^^^^^ 
was occasioned the high price demanded for tolling 
bell of the church, for, that being louder, the evil spints musi 
gffartheVof to b^ clear of its sSund, by which the poor soul 
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got SO mucli more the start of them ; besides, being heard farther 
off, it would likewise procure the dying man a greater number 
of prayers.” 

After the Keformation and until the time of Charles 11. the 
passing bell was still retained. In the “Advertisements for due 
Order” passed in the seventh year of Queen Elizabeth occnrs 
the following: “Item, that when anye Christian body is in 
passing, that the bell be tolled, and that the curate be spe- 
ciallie called for to cornforte the sick person ; and after the time 
of his passinge to ring no more, but one shone peale, and one 
before the buriall, and another shorte peale after the burialL” 
Bishop Hall thus apologized for the preservation of the custom : 
“ We call them soul bells, for that they signify the departure of 
the soul, not for that they help the passage of the soul.” 

The number of strokes of the passing bell was usually so 
regulated that hearers might determine the sex and social condi- 
tion of the dying or dead person. Thus, the bell was tolled once 
for a child, twice for a woman, and thrice for a man. 

Passion Play. The Oberammergau Passion Play is the most 
celebrated, although by no means the sole, survival of the medi- 
seval Mysteries now existing in Christendom. In the Middle 
Ages the clergy endeavored to give to religious rites, especiall}" 
to those connected with Easter and the other great festivals of 
the Church, a highly dramatic character, and did not hesitate to 
add to the popular interest in these sacred representations by all 
kinds of buffoonery and burlesque, in which the devil and his 
imps played the part of clowns. There were performances called 
“ Diableries,” in which only devils in the garb of harlequins ap- 
peared, and which bore about the same relation to the ordinary 
Mystery that the ballet in the modern theatre does to what is 
called the legitimate drama. 

The jests which these histrionic troupes from the infernal 
regions indulged in and often improvised, and in which the 
peccadilloes of priests were not spared, were often very obscene, 
but always amusing to the multitude. Indeed, in the more 
serious plays the conversations in heaven were coarse and un- 
seemly. In 1210, Pope Innocent III. tried in vain to suppress 
the performances, and forbade the use of churches and eccle- 
siastical vestments for such purposes ; the only result of this 
prohibition was that they were held out of doors in tempoi ary 
buildings erected in front of the churches and attracted larger 
throngs than ever before. 

Even the Reformation did not abolish them. Both Luther 
and Melanchthon favored the dramatization and representation 
of Biblical subjects. “ These spectacles,” says the Eeformer in 
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his Table-Talk,” “ strike the imagination of the people throu^-h 
their ejes and move them far more powerfully than pubTie 
preaching,’ He then adds, “If Christians avoid the theatre on 
account of the coarse jests and indecencies which the plays eon- 
ton, the same scruple should prevent them from reading the 
Bible.’ ^ 

Hans Sachs, the friend of Luther and the poet of the Reforma- 
tion, in his “ Comedy of Eve’s Unequal Children” is guilty of as 
gross incongruities and anachronistic absurdities as can be found 
in any Papal Mystery. 

As is well known, the Passion Play of Oberammergau origi- 
nated in vows taken by the pious villagers in 1633 that if the 
pestilence then devastating the mountain valley should be stayed, 
they would give, every ten years, a representation of the Passion 
of our Saviour “for the grateful reverence and edifying con- 
templation of the public.” The chronicler relates that, in con- 
sequence of this solemn pledge, “no more died of the plague, 
albeit the plague-marks were upon many when the vow was 
made.” Such sacred plays were at that time still quite common, 
and were regarded as highly meritorious acts of piety, like build- 
ing a church, founding a cloister, endowing an altar, or going on 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of some saint. That the vow of the 
Oberammergauers took this form was due to an impulse of artistic 
feeling developed and transmitted through many generations in 
a community of wood-carvers. 

With the growth and diffusion of the spirit of modern civiliza- 
tion these relics of medisevalism gradually withdrew from the 
lowlands into the highlands, like rude aborigines taking refuge 
in the mountains from the advance of a superior invading foe. 
It was not uncommon for these Passion Plays to last two or 
three days, and one was given in 1514 at Botzen, in the Tyrol, 
the representation of which took a whole week. Early in the 
present century an earnest effort was put forth by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in Southern Germany to suppress what was 
regarded as the scandal of the Passion Plays. When, in 1810, a 
deputation from Oberammergau came to Munich to obtain the 
usual permission to give such representation, the Bavarian 
government refused to grant it. As this request had been 
hitherto considered a mere form, the peasants were taken by 
surprise, and after vainly beseeching the highest dignitaries of 
the Church to revoke their decision, and meeting only with rude 
rebuffs, they applied directly to the king, the good-natured and 
paternal Max Joseph, who received them graciously, and finally 
acceded to their desire, on condition that the play should be 
purged from everything that might be an occasion of offence. 

The old medimval text was accordingly subjected to a thorough 
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revision by a Benedictine monk, and later another priest gave it 
its present unit}-' of design and of religious doctrine, as well as 
its present perfected form of dramatic action, — the latest adapter 
avowing that “ the labor was jicrformed for the love of the divine 
Kedeeiner, and with but one object in view, the edification of the 
Chrislian world.” Edward Bevrient, a well-known G-erman 
actor and critic, was the first to call public attention to the play 
in Germany in 1851, and the general reading public of America 
first heard of its existence six or eight years latei', when the 
novel of Quits,” by the Baroness Tautphoeus, published in 1857, 
devoted an entire chapter to Oberamrnergan and its sacred 
drama. 

Until about 1830 the performances were given in the open air 
and in the village churchyard, but now they take place in a vast 
theatre and upon a platform which is partly covered by a roof; 
be3’ond and about this artificial stage the on-lookers get occasional 
glimpses of natural scenery, which, when the weather is favorable, 
add greatly to the interest and realism of the play. “During 
the entire representation,” wrote Hans Christian Andersen in 
1860, “ we had had alternate rain and wdnd, all the while cloudy 
weather; but by chance, just as the Christ was lowered into 
the grave, the sun broke fbrth, and illumined the stage, the 
spectators, the whole surroundings. Birds sang and flew, here 
and there, over us. It was a moment one never forgets.” 

An espec'iall}" curious variant of the old Mystery Plays still 
recurs annually in the Roman Carnpagna during Jloly Week. 
The whole population of cveiy village takes part. In the first 
place a despairing woman is seen wandering about the streets 
crying, in tones of agony, Son! my Son 1” and covering her 
face wdth her blue mantle. She is followed b}" the crowds in the 
streets, who ask, “What is it?” “The Madonna has lost her 
Son,” comes the answer. As the multitude pass down eveiy 
street and alleys of the place, all the windows of the houses 
along the road are thrown open, and questions and answers are 
exchanged between those within and those outside. Then those 
inside the houses wring their hands, tear their clothes, and untie 
their hair, while the Madonna’s cry of “ My'' Son 1 my Son!” fills 
the air. The Madonna stops at every liouse, and asks, “ Have 
you seen him ? Oh, if you are mothers, answer me.” Some- 
times an answer comes, “ Yes, I am a mother ; bless my children !’ 
and the Madonna kisses them on the Ibrehead. SometimoH, in 
her despair, she falls on her knees and prays aloud, while those 
around her kneel, beat their bosoms, and recite the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

By and by a boy runs to the Madonna from afar. His face is 
dirty, his feet are muddy, and he wears a long white robe, with 
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paper wings tied to his shoulders. He is an angel, und has come 
from above to tell the Madonna that he has seen the Saviour. 
“ He was alone, talking to himself, and bad a gold hoop on his 
head. There he is !” says the boy. “ There he is! Ho is coming 
here!” The Saviour kneels to his mother, who raises him and 
clasps him in her arms. Jesus wears a red tunic and a blue 
mantle. His hair is long, and he has a beard. A crown of gold 
paper encircles his head. After this comes the death of the 
Madonna, who is carried into the little church on a carpet of 
herbs and flowers. Four tapers burn round her, and she has lilies 
in her hand and a golden crown upon her head. At dawn two 
angels descend from heaven and stand by the altar. They wear 
helmets of gold paper, and are dressed in white robes. Their 
feet are bare, and they carry wooden swords and tin shields. 

Then the young girls of the place raise the body, which is an 
image made of straw, with the head, hands, and feet of stucco. 
The eyes are of glass, and the hair is red and curled in several 
rows. The body is covered with a white satin robe embroidered 
with gold ; the feet are covered with silk stockings and satin 
shoes, and a blue mantle, bestarred with silver, falls from the 
shoulders. Thus attired, the image is placed in a crystal coffin, 
and before this is closed every one whispers a wish in the 
Madonna’s ear, and the children promise her that they will be 
good. 

Every day during Passion Week the Christ is being tormented 
and persecuted. But during the few moments’ peace which his 
persecutors grant him he goes about comforting those who are 
suffering. He is accompanied by St. John the Baptist, who 
wears a goat’s skin and carries a stick in the shape of a cross. 
At the corner of every street Jesus stops and tells a parable in 
the dialect of the place. He also gives little sermons in dialect. 
He educates, advises, and comforts all who go to him, (London 
Vanity Fair^ April, 1897.) 

The most extraordinary of all Passion Plays is performed in 
certain remote parts of the Territory of Hew Mexico by an 
order of Indian converts which is an offshoot from Spanish 
Catholicism but is now looked at askance by the Church. This 
is known as The Penitent Brothers (Los Herrnanos Penitentes). 
They make their head-quarters at the little village of Taos, Hew 
Mexico. 

All during Holy Week they inflict cruel self-torture upon 
themselves. On a hillock at some distance from the “ morada,” 
or brotherhood house, is planted a cross to represent Calvary. 
Day after day processions march thither and back again, the 
members doing penance before the cross by lashing their backs 
and applying thorny cactus to their bare flesh. The crowning 
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event occurs on Good Priday« From many applicants a victim 
is selected to represent Christ. The parts of Peter, Pontius 
Pilate, Mary, and others are assigned to other applicants. At 
two o’clock a procession starts slowly on foot for “El Calvario.” 
All are barefoot. Many are naked from the hips up. Half-way 
up the hill the “ Christ’" joins the procession. His only garment 
is a cotton or muslin sheet draped around his body. A crown 
of caetuB thorns is pressed around his bleeding forehead. A 
cross of huge timbers is placed upon his back, and, bowed low 
under his burden, he takes his place at the head of the proces- 
sion. The man pants and gasps at limes, but never looks up or 
speaks. On the way a pathway of broken stones has been made, 
and the most devout Penitentes walk over these with bare feet 
and never flinch. The counterfeit Christ is spit upon by any 
and all. Little boys and girls run ahead that they may more 
deliberately spit in his face and throw stones upon his bending 
form. 

When El Calvario is reached, the great, clumsy cross is laid 
upon the ground and the actor of Christ is seized and thrown 
upon it. The assemblage joins in a chorus of song while several 
Penitentes lash the man’s arms, hands, and legs to the timbers 
with cords of cowhide. The bands are made as tight as the big 
muscular vaqueros and ranchmen can draw them. The ligaments 
sink into the flesh, and even cut so that blood runs out. The arms 
and legs become blue and then black under the awful binding, 
but not so much as a sigh escapes the lips of the actor. He 
repeats in a mixed dialect of Spanish and Indian the words 
uttered by Christ at Calvary, and bids his brothers to spare 
him not. 

When all is ready a dozen men lift the cross and its human 
burden, and, carrying it to an excavation near at hand, they drop 
the base in the earth. The hole is quickly filled, and the Peni- 
tentes gather about the foot of the cross with uplifted faces. 
The women weep, and the children look on durafounded. Some 
of the men mock and jeer the man on the cross ; others throw 
clods of sunbaked earth at him, and still others, feeling that they 
must have some part in the physical agony of the afternoon, call 
upon the multitude to lash and beat them. The invitation is 
never in vain, for there are strong arras and hands ever glad to 
lay the lash on the backs of the fanatics and to provide leaves 
of cactus to appty to the swollen and bleeding flesh. 

In several localities in Colorado and Hew Mexico it was once 
the practice to nail the hands of the acting Christ to the timbers 
of the cross, but the Catholic priests of this generation put a 
stop to that. 

After the first half-hour of noise and flagellation about the 
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cross at El Calvario the ui^er th^bLds, must 

man, whose arms and he only exclaims occasionally 

be suffering indescribable pain, but h y penitentes, who 

in Spanish, F^®®i/„i“e]>-ation and punishment, pros- 
have had no part in the ^ motion of the hand 

trate themselves silently ab^t the ' i ^ared heads in 

from the Pietro, and the spectators now m 

reverential attitude. ™/^a■n^Tla■ and suppressed sobs 

Save for the hysterical sobbing, moaning, ana pp 

of the women, there is now not a \ slowly wends its 

At sunset the procession is At ^ leading Penitentes 

way back to the village. ®®“®® and others have gone 

remain behind, and earth and lower its burden. 

away they lift the cross fro nrid the pseudo-Christ, who 

The cords of cowhide are ^ dreadful bondage, is 

is now probablv unconscious from long ana area 

lifted from the timbers. ^ Calvary, the 

Then, following the ^ a mass of white fabric 

body of the actor is wrappe hill-side near at hand, 

and is carried to a “ wgd to impersonate Mary 

Several women, who ^V,„j,iQd all the time violently 

and Martha, follow some distance behina, an 

”“ffi “.^Xrw'Sng and tortarad body of tho chief aotor 

is rudely nursed to j ^Pat it never gives any sign 

But it has sometimes carried into the 

of life and is never seen m pubhc alter 

morada.” 

Passover, or Pesach, known also as 
ened Bread. The first f ^ ®“e of the ^ begins on the 14th 
festivals in the to portions 

of the first month, Nisan Qrougn y and lasts for eight 

of March and April in ^k® Christian y }, through the 

days. It commemorates f ^/^^J’ji^^^rcved the first-born of 
tenth and last plague, w j. ^ ^ p males were bound to 

b%"oveb.»d fbeiroffccbg. 

‘\^.‘‘toJd.yrS™«topo.p»..ion 

bread is banished from o^e, ^ ^ fermented food 

or liquor, the ® V^he Ke on the eve of the 14th of 

£l"'¥h\ rlSoi^caLd the Eve of Searching for 
T iftaven. 
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The Fiest Passover. 


Strict silence must be maintained during the search. After 
the master has gathered every crumb he can see, he declares 
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that if any leaven remain it shall be null and accounted du~t . .f 
the earth. About ten o’clock on the foliowinff morniri<>- nli r ^ » 
leaven that was gathered must be burned. " 

the 14th the Paschal iamb is slain, in commemoraiiun ^ 4 * 
the lamb which God commanded the Israelites to slav wh.^i 
about to deliver them out of bondage and whose biootl ti^.v 
sprinkled on the door-posts of their houses to protect their first- 
born from the destroying angel. In allusion to the latter fuet 
the first-born male child if he be above the age of thirt^^eii 
fasts for twenty-four hours before the great meal of the 14th of 
Nisan. 

This begins at nightfall, and marks the real beginning of the 
season, inasmuch as the Jewish day is measured from nicditthil 
to nightfall. The table is set with three matzes, or pa^sover 
cakes of unleavened bread, placed on a dish, each covered sepa- 
rately ; a dish containing part of the shank-bone of the larnb, 
roasted, symbolical of the Paschal offering; a dish containing 
a roasted egg, the symbol of creation and' fecundity, the usuid 
festival sacrifice; a dish of charosheth, or chopped-up apples, 
almonds, and other fruit, representative of the mortar used hr 
the Israelites in Egypt; and a cup of vinegar or salt water, and 
the green tops of horseradish or other bitter herb, which are 
eaten with charosheth in commemoration of the bitter opp>res- 
sion suffered by the Israelites. Our roast lamb with mint sauce, 
it may bo added in parenthesis, is the direct descendant of tiie 
Paschal lamb and its attendant bitter herbs. 

Four cups of wine must be drunk at special parts of the ser- 
vice, each draught having its own symbolism; the cup must have 
at least the capacity of an egg and a half. At a solemn mosnent, 
the tallest goblet is filled to the brim, the doors are thrown open 
for the prophet Elijah, who may appear to announce the coming 
of the Messiah, and the words are said, Blessed is he that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord.” Historians have traced this 
custom of opening the doors to the necessity of asking non- Jews 
to look in and see for themselves that no blood of Christian child 
was used in the ceremonial, — a monstrous charge which was 
often made. (See Hugh, St.) The Jews believe that they are 
specially under the care of God at Passover. Some leave their 
doors open at night, as a token of trust in the Divine guardian- 
ship. 

At this time every Hebrew father is a king in his household ; 
he reclines on a throne, sometimes an easy-chair with pillows on 
the arms. As a sign of freedom, the celebrants lean on the left 
side when they drink the wine or take anything to eat from the 
Seder dish. One-half of the middle cake in the plate is broken 
by the father ; the other half, the “ Afikuraan. is reserved until 
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after supper. Sometimes the mother or one of the children pre- 
tends to steal the ‘‘ Afikuman,” and surrenders it to the father 
when he promises to grant whatever is desired. 

When every member of the household touches the dish con- 
taining the lamb bone and the egg, all recite together, “Lo, this 
is the bread of affliction which our ancestors ate in the land of 
Egypt ; let all those who are hungry enter and eat thereof, and 
all who are in distress come and celebrate the Passover. At 
present we celebrate it here, but the next year we hope to cele- 
brate it in the land of Israel.” 

After the removal of the lamb bone, the youngest son asks 
the reasons for the celebration, and he is answered by a recital 
of the Haggadah, or Agadah, an account of the slaver^^- under 
Pharaoh and the deliverance from Egypt, with digressions con- 
cerning Haman, Daniel, and the wise men of Bona Berak. In 
the homes of the wealthy this is often read from illuminated 
manuscripts ; the poor usually have printed books with quaint 
wood-cuts representing the miracles in Egypt, Moses burying 
the Egyptian, and other incidents of the narrative. At the 
mention of each plague the finger is dipped in wine and the 
drops sprinkled over the shoulder, in repudiation of the ten 
plagues of Egypt, which have been cabalistically magnified to 
two hundred and fifty. 

On the 15th of Nisan the counting of Omer (see Shebuoth) 
begins, and is continued for forty-nine days. The first two and 
last two days of the festival are kept by all Jews as strictly as 
the Sabbath, but on the four intervening days urgent business 
may be attended to. On the seventh day of the festival the 
description of the passage of the Bed Sea is read from Exodus, 
together with the song chanted by Moses and the children of 
Israel on that occasion. 

In Biblical times the 14th day of the month Yiar was ob- 
served as the Second Passover by such as wore unable to keep 
the proper date on account of sickness or of unavoidable absence 
from home. 

Patrick, St. (Lat. Fatricius; Er. Fatrice), patron of Ireland, 
whose festival on March 17 is celebrated by liushmen wdierovor 
they may happen to be. There is no other great saint in the 
Catholic hagiology about whom so much uncertainty exists. It 
is not even known whether March 17 is the date of his death or 
of his birth, though it is sometimes said to be both. The year 
and the place of his nativity are matters of dispute. Indeed, so 
many conflicting legends have been woven into his story that it is 
now' generally assumed there were two or more St. Patricks who 
have been rolled into one. Patricius, the Latin name, simply 
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means a patrician, and may have then been the sobrkfiff of a* v 
C^tiristian apostle of aristocratic lineage. Neverthele*^! tl-at thi-r- 
was some one commanding personality towards whoin ad th." 
myths naturally gravitated is evident. This was probahlv tlh"' 
amhor of two brief fifth-century tractates, ^ one entitled 
Confession;’ the other his Letters to Coroticus.*' Awnirdh 
to the best authorities, this Patrick was born about a.d 
;^e village of Nemphthur, just outside of Glastonbury. Ei.^dand*. 
His father was a deeurion, or town councillor. The iavorift’ 
legend, however, makes him a native of Tours, in France, ai.d a 
nephew of St. Martin. From the Confession itself we learn that 
m his sixteenth year be was carried away by pirates and taken 
to the north of Ireland, where he was sold as a slave. That be 
eventually became a noted Christian evangelist to the iieatht-n in 
Ireland and rose to the rank of bishop is certain, but that he is 
the same person who helped to Christianize the west of Scotland 
and the Isle of Man is improbable. 

Opinions differ as to the exact time when Bishop Patrick 
began his ministrations in Ireland, but as to his immediate bue- 
cess there is abundant testimonj" offered by the old legends and 
more modern historians. 

He w’as a statesman as well as a priest, and addressed himself 
first of all to the chiefs, and through them reached the people. 
He understood, as did most of the early Christian missionaries, 
how to adapt the superstitions and the pagan rites which he 
found existing to the teachings of the Church, and one «>f Lis 
first doings was to light a Paschal fire on the Hill of Siane in 
opposition to a Driiidical fire on the Hill of Tara, ami the light 
from Siane eclipsed the light on Tara forever. His work in 
Ireland may be summed up by saying that he founded three 
hundred and sixty-five churches and planted a school by the 
side of each ; that he organized at least one arcbiepiscopal see. 
that of Armagh, consecrated two or more bishops, established 
one or two colleges, and civilized the people generally. 

The most popular of the legends regarding St. Patrick is that 
which gives him credit for driving all the snakes and similar 
vermin out of Ireland. Hot only has it maintained its vitality 
better tban many a sober truth could have done, but it has been 
strengthened and improved by successive generations of story- 
tellers and miracle-mongers. The story as current to-day is told 
in one of the most popular of Irish songs, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : 

There not a mile in Ireland's isle where the dirty vermin musters; 

"Where’er he put his dear forefoot he murdered them in clusters. 

The toads went hop, the frogs went flop, slap dash into the wate^ 

And the beasts committed suicide to save themselves from slaughter 
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Nine hundred thousand vipers hlue he charmed with sweet discourses, 

And dined on them at Killaloo in soups and second courses. 

When blindworms crawling on the ^ass disgusted all the nation, 

He gave them a rise and opened their eyes to a sense of the situation. 

The Wicklow Hills are very high, and so’s the Hill of Houth, sir; 

But there’s a hill much higher still — ay, higher than them both, sir; 

’Twas on the top of this high hill St. Patrick preached the sarraint 

That drove the frogs into the bogs and bothered all the varmint. 

It seems that St. Patrick, wherever he went, was always pre- 
ceded by a drum, and the noise thus made attracted the people. 
In this the example of the saint appears to have been imitated 
by the modern Salvation Army. As Patrick was terribly in 
earnest, so was his drummer, — if he had a drummer, for the 
chronicles are rather vague as to this point, and sometimes we 
might infer that he whacked away at the instrument himself. 
At all events, just before going up to the hill to preach the ser- 
mon that was to finish the snakes the drum was beaten so vigor- 
ously that it burst. The theme and object of the discourse had 
been announced to the people, so they had assembled in great 
multitudes to see the miracle performed. As they bad an idea 
that a good deal of Patrick’s power lay in his drum, they were 
sadly disappointed at the accident, especially' as a big black 
snake was seen gliding down the hill with his jaws distended, a 
leer in his ugly eyes, and a tremor in his whole body as if it were 
convulsed with laughter. But, as the story goes, an angel came 
down and patched up the drum, the sermon proceeded, and all 
the reptiles vanished as if by magic. 

St. Patrick died at Saul, a place not far from Downpatrick, 
and in the abbey of the latter town his body was buried, amid 
the sorrow of the whole people. He had long looked forward 
to death as a release from care and as a reward for his labors 
and trials. He had become blind and feeble. The saint’s age 
at the time of his death has been the subject of very many in- 
tricate and ingenious calculations, and the estimates have run 
anywhere between eighty-eight and one hundred and twenty-one 
years. 

It is impossible to say when the 17th day of March in each 
year began to be set apart as St. Patrick’s Day and observed as 
the popular holiday of Ireland. But, whatever may have started 
it, there can be no doubt that the day is a national holiday in 
Ireland and is observed with much enthusiasm, and that it re- 
news and intensifies the patriotism of the people. In most of 
the large cities of America it is celebrated by a parade through 
the streets of the Irish national societies and other citizens 
of Irish birth or blood. 

In Ireland itself the celebration is less formal, hut more uni- 
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versa!. The shamrock is worn everywhere, in commernoruiioD 
of the fact that when St. Patrick was preachinir the doctrii^e of 
the Trinity he made use of this plant bearing three leave- upon 
one stem as a symbol of the great mystery. In every household 
a plateful of the herb is placed upon the breakfast-tablo of the 
‘‘master” and the “mistress,” who arc expected to -‘drown ti.e 
shamrock” in generous draughts of whiskey and then send the 
bottle down into the kitchen for the servants. In Dublin 
the higher classes conclude the festivities of the day by attend- 
ing a great ball in St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin Castle. None can 
be admitted who have not been presented and attended the 
viceroy’s drawing-room ; and of course every one must appear 
in court dress or full uniform. In the smaller hamlets the local 
inn used to be a place of universal resort for young men. A 
“Patrick’s pot” of beer or whiskey and a small allowance of 
oaten bread and fish to each were benevolently contributed by 
the host. All additional orders had to be paid for. -The 
majority of those who sought entertainment at the village inn 
were young men who had no families, whilst those who hud 
children, and especially whose families were large, made them- 
selves as snug as possible by the turf fire in their own cabins. 
Where the village or hamlet could not boast of an inn, the 
largest cabin was sought out, and poles were extended horizon- 
tally from one end of the apartment to the other; on these 
poles, doors purposely unhinged, and brought from the sur- 
rounding cabins, were placed, so that a table of considerable 
dimensions was formed, round which all sealed themselves, each 
one providing his own oaten bread and fish. At the conclusion 
of the repast they sat for the remainder of the evening over a 
‘Patrick’s pot,’ and finally separated quietly.” (Hone: Every 
Bay Book, voL ii. p. 386.) 


Patrick, Purgatory of St. According to mediaeval legend, 
there was an entrance to purgatory in a cave on the island of 
Lough Derg, Ireland. This was widely known as the Purgatory 
of St. Patrick, because it was to that saint that Christ revealed 
its existence, informing him that any one might go down into it 
who had the courage, and it should be for him as it he had 
passed through purgatory after death. The saint is said to have 
built a monastery about the entrance and to have secured the 
wav with a strong iron gate. The fame of this spot was largely 
owing: to a poem by Henry of Saltrey f^irca llo3), which 
described the adventures of a certain Sir Owayne ililes, ivho 
took this opportunity of expiating his crimes and saw many and 
wonderful sights in the course of his pilgrimage to the nether 
world. The poem was translated into nearly all European Ian- 
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guages, and it may have furnished Dante with a hint for his 
great work. Other visits to the cave are recorded at rare inter- 
vals. A few of the visitors published accounts of what they had 
seen and heard, which bore a great resemblance to the poem of 
Henry of Saltrey ; others confessed that they had seen nothing 
wonderful with their waking eyes, but on falling asleep had been 
visited with wonderful dreams, different from those they were 
accustomed to in their chambers.” At last, in 1496, a monk from 
Holland visited the place and reported to the Pope that it differed 
in no respect from an ordinary cavern, whereupon the Pope 
ordered it to be destroyed, and the order was carried out on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1497. The myth of St. Patrick’s Purgatory un- 
doubtedly owes its origin to the hell- descents prevalent among 
all heathen nations. 

Patron Day. In Ireland and formerly in Catholic England 
the day of the saint to whom the parish church had been dedi- 
cated was called the Patron Day. This anniversary was one of 
the most important of all the festivals within the parish. Clergy 
and laity would meet within the church to implore the continual 
protection of the patron saint. In the churchyard the graves 
were cleared of weeds and adorned with flowers, the funeral 
dirge was renewed, and the worthy actions of the dead wore 
recounted. Booths were erected here also, from which provisions 
were distributed by the charitable to those who had come from 
a distance to attend the services. The celebration was often ex- 
tended over two or even three days. But after the Beformation 
in England the exercises of devotion at such meetings gradually 
gave way to profane amusements, and at last the Patron Day 
(or wake, as it was often called) was abolished in that country. 
In Ireland it continued with ever diminishing importance until 
1846, when the first great failure of the potato crop and the 
consequent immigrations from Ireland commenced a revolution 
in the traditionary customs of the Irish peasantry. At present 
there are only a few parishes where the Patron Day is observed. 

An interesting description of a Patron Day, or, as it is there 
called, a Consecration Feast, in the Bavarian Higlihinds is f.huB 
given by an eye-witness: ‘‘In the morning mass is read in tlie 
chapel. Gayly adorned, the little procession winds uy) the nar- 
row steps, a red flag flutters among them, and every one wears 
his holiday attire. Of course but a few enter the low y)orlai, 
which is hung with garlands; the rest remain grouped in the 
ov)en air, and listen to the tones of the ‘Agnus Dei’ or the wordn 
of the sermon. When the host arrives, the y^eople fall on their 
knees. These are calmly joyful moments; the brook rolls itself 
more gently, the beeches themselves cease their murmurs. 
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“ Thus ends the spiritual portion of the aifair. But after mass 
come the pleasures of the world, with the joyful voice and the 
insolent strength of youth. The musicians lead the little pro- 
cession, which descends from the httle church ; the lads pul! 
their hats waggishly on one side, and the lasses come down w’ith 
a lighter step than they went up. Ail sorts of things are going 
on below, for the entrance of the house has become a bar ; great 
casks stand ready, and are broken open with the hammer ; forms 
of lofty stature, carrying their jackets upon their shoulders, 
watch the operations with satisfaction ; and, in reality, there is 
no time to be lost for the first draught ; the dance may commerice 
at any minute ; for the latter a flooring of planks has been laid 
down. Only a slight tap on the shoulder, and the fair maid fol- 
lows her lad into the tumult with joyful mien. Between ap- 
proving glances and aggressive hobnail shoes she steers skil- 
fully ; but, when a daring youth snatches at the scarlet flowers 
she wears in her bodice, she quickly casts down her eyes, and 
vanishes before he is aware of it. 

As consecration comes but once a year, dancing is kept up 
pretty late ; when the stars begin to pale, then return home 
is first mentioned ; most of the girls ascend the same night to 
the pastures from which they came, and the wood-cutters go 
straight away from the feast to their work at four o’clock in the 
morning.” 

In many Italian villages, especially in those within the limits 
of the old Papal States, the feast of the local patron saint is the 
event of the year, and is chosen not only as a day of prayer but 
also as one of family rejoicing. The “ military” turn out and 
bring their band to church with them; petards are fired off in 
quick and deafening succession during the most solemn parts of 
the mass ; the fair outside the church doors deals largely in 
devotional mementos of the patron saint, and the lemonade- 
and fruit-stalls are besieged in proportion as the heads and fruits 
are sold. At night a general illumination takes place ] Bengal 
fires are lit in every open place, and turn fitful colored gleams 
upon the rickety structure of church and cottage, while the 
peasants dance and sing in harmless glee, making this day a 
holiday for the body as well as for the soul. 


Paul Pitcher Day. The eve of St. Pauls Day, or January 
24 is thus called by the tinners of Cornwall from a custom they 
have of setting up a water-pitcher and pelting it with stones 
until it is broken. The men then leave their work and adjourn 
to a neighboring ale-house, where a new pitcher bought to re- 
place the old one is successively filled and emptied, and the even- 
ing is given up to merriment and misrule. 
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On inquiry whether some dim notion of the origin and mean- 
ing of this custom remained among those who still keep it up, 
it was found to bo generally held as an ancient festival intended 
to celebrate the day when tin was first turned into metal, — in 
fact, the discovery of smelting. It is the occasion of a revel, 
in which there is an open rebellion against the water- din nking 
system which is enforced upon them whilst at work. 

The boys of Bodmin used to parade the town with broken 
pitchers, and into every house where the door could be opened 
or had inadveriently been left so, they would hurl a “Paul’s 
pitcher,” exclaiming, — 

Paul’s Eve, 

And here’s a heave. 

According to custom, the first heave could not be objected 
to, but a repetition brought just punishment down upon the 
offender, if he could be caught. 

Paul, St. According to tradition, the groat apostle to the 
Gentiles was beheaded on the same day that St. Petei* was cruci- 
fted, June 29, and the da 3 ’ is known as that of vSt. Peter and St, 
Paul But whether it was the same year, a.d. G4, or the next, is 
a matter of dispute. Paul has a separate feast on January 25, 
the anniversary of his conversion. 

The church of San Paolo delle tre Fontane, near Home, is 
built over three fountains which a]*c said to have s])rung up at 
the three places where the head of St. Paul toll and bounded 
after being cut off by the executioner. It is said that the waters 
vaiy in warmth, the first, whore the head fell, being hottest, 
while the two others, commemorating successive hounds, are 
cooler and cooler. The bod^" of St. Paul was originally interred 
on the spot where now stands the church of San Paolo fuori le 
Mura, between the Ostian Gate and the A(|ua Salvia, but ac- 
cording to otie legend it was removed with tluit of St. IVder t(» 
the Catacombs and laid in the same toml) during the ivign of 
Heliogabaliis. Two hundred years later the Oriental (Christians 
endeavored to secure them, but the Roman (fiiristians (‘ontended 
for them with success and removed them to the churcli of the 
Vatican, placing them together in a maguiticciit shrine which 
Btill remains in St. Peter’s. 

Tlie feast of St. Paul’s Conversion, January 25, was formerly 
kept in London as a great processional occasi(jn, eH|)ccially <luring 
the reign of Queen Maiy, who saw in it a sjunbol of con*- 
version of the realm back to the true faith. In the “ (ffirom 
itde of the Gray Friars of London” we are told that on January 
25, 1555, “there was a general procession, with the children of 
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all the schools in London, with all the clerks curates and r 
sons and vicars copes with their crossS,’ So the chlil^^f 

. !Paul 8 j and di\ers bishops in their habit'll and 
Londoo, ,ith his pcrtificS .„d cops b<S;kS tl. . 
under a canopy, and four prebends bearina ft iS tlS^ S - 
amos ; and so up into Leadenhall, with the mayor and aldenn^' 
in scarlet with their cloaks, and all the crafe fn the r r 
came down again on the other side, and so to 4 

to s\ pf Cardinal, lame 

masse, and went home again, and at 
tlirough all Londoif for the joy 
con^rted”^^ converted likewise as St. Paul IZ 

Among agriculturists all over Great Britain and Western 
Europe the feast had especial significance as a prognosticator of 
the weather for the entire ensuing year. This fact is the more 
remarkable as the day was ranked among the old almanac- 
makers as a dies ^gyptiacus, or unlucky day. The special 
knowledge of the foture which it was believed could be derived 
irom it was thus laid down in monkish Latin : 

Clara dies Pauli bona tempora denotat anni ; 

Si nix vel pluvia, designat tempora cara ; 

Si fiant nebulae, pereunt animalia quaequa ; 

Si fiant venti, designat prcelia genti. 

There are several extant translations of these lines into French 
and English. Here is one of the English versions: 

If St. Paul’s Day be fair and clear, 

It does betide a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain. 

Then will be dear all kind of grain ; 

If clouds or mist do dark the sky, 

Great store of birds and beasts shall die ; 

And if the winds do fly aloft, 

Then war shall vex the kingdom oft. 

Peer, Swearing in a New. This is one of the drollest cus- 
toms connected with Parliamentary usage. In the House of 
Commons when a new member is to take his seat everybody is 
cognizant of the matter and may be on hand to see and to con- 
gratulate. But a new peer drops into the House of Lords with 
a pretty air of accident, though the presence of Garter King- 
at-Arms and the bringing forth of the red cloaks slashed with 
ermine testify to a certain amount of preparation. The first 
intimation of the event that strangers receive is to behold pass- 
ing under the doorway to the left of the throne a little proces- 
sion. Spiritual peers are usually escorted by the Primate and 
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the Bishop of London, lay peers by the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl Marshal. In all cases behind 
them walk Black-Eod and Garter King-at-Arms. Lay peers 
wear their scarlet gowns, their precise rank being indicated by 
the varying number and disposition of the bars of ermine. 

The sponsors of the new peer lead him up in the first place 
to the woolsack, whereon is seated the Lord Chancellor in full- 
bottomed wig and gown, staring at vacancy. When addressed 
the latter gives a little start of surprise, receives from the new 
peer a document purporting to be his summons to sit as a peer 
in Parliament, and waves him over to a table where a clerk 
stands ready to swear him in. 

Then Garter King-at-Arms takes the lead of the procession. 
Supposing, as most frequently happens, the new-comer is a baron, 
he is led to the barons’ seats, situate near the bar, remote from 
the woolsack. The ordinary way there is straight enough. 
But Garter King-at-Arms knows better than to violate all pi’e- 
ccdent. Leading the procession towards the bar as if making 
straight for the barons’ seats, he suddenly takes a turn to the 
right at the cross benches, the new peer immediately behind 
him, bis sponsors following in single file. Black Eod bringing 
up the rear. Having made the full circuit of the benches in 
this part of the house. Garter King now heads for the barons’ 
benches, the red-cloaked pack close behind him, as if the game 
wore follow-my-leader. Skipping up the gangway, Garter King 
stops short of the topmost bench, passing along in front of it. 
In nine cases out of ten the now peer, however well drilled, 
attempts to follow him. But that is the wrong turn, and (iarter 
King, knowing what would happen, is ready to direct the novice 
to take the next turn higher up, which lands him on the top- 
most seat. All this is in dumb show. Safcl.y seated, the poor 
and his sponsors turn their heads, which they have eovored with 
their three-cornered hats, towards the woolsack. Throe times a 
mutual salute of solemn hat-lifting passes between the Chaneollor 
and the noble trio. Then the latter move back to the woolsack, 
the new peer is formally introduced to the Chancellor, kisHcs the 
latter’s hand, and so passes out of the doorway, prosciitly to 
reappear in every-day clothes. 

Penny Hedge, Planting the. A curious custom still oh- 
served in Whitby, Yorkshire, on the eve of Ascension Day. It 
is thus described in an extract from the WJiitby Gazette of May 
28, 1870, quoted in Dyer’s “British Popular Customs.” “The 
formality of planting the penny hedge in the hed of the river 
Esk on Ascension Eve was performed on Wednesday last by Mr. 
Isaac Herbert, who has for fifty years discharged this onerouH 
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duty. The ‘nine stakes,’ the ‘nine strout-stowers.’ and the 

nine gedders have all been once more duly Mounted’ The 
ceremony was witnessed by a number of ladies and -entiemen. 
and that nighly important functionary, the bailiff of the lord of 
the manor Mr. George Welburn, of^Fylingdales. was present, 
and blew the usual malediction, 'Out on you! Out on you! Out 
on you 1 through the same identical horn which seyenteen cen- 
turies ^igo routed with its lugubrious notes, on Ascension Eve. 
our ancestors from their peaceful slumbers. ' Whether the wood 
was cut at the ' stray head,’ and with a 'knife of a penny price,’ 
we are not able to say, but a good hedge was planted; and 
although each stake may not be guite ' a yard from another.' 
the hedge will doubtless be of such strength as to withstand 
the effect of the prescribed number of tides.” 


Peter, St. The chief of the apostles, and, according to the 
claims of the Catholic Church, the first Bishop or Pope of Home. 
His martyrdom, together with that of St. Paul, is celebrated on 
June 29. But bis great feast is in August, known as the feast 
of St. Peter’s Chains. Another festival, the Feast of the Chair 
of St. Peter, takes place on January 18 in honor of his formal 
establishment of the episcopate in Pome. 

To the gospel story tradition adds that St. Peter confounded 
Simon Magus, a famous magician among the Jews, by miracles 
far excelling all his sorceries. Simon endeavored to buy from 
the apostle the secret of how these were done. Peter indig- 
nantly spurned him. Then Simon destroyed his books and fied 
to Eome, where he became a favorite of Claudius and again of 
Nero. Peter also came to Borne, and afterwards Paul. Again 
rivalry broke out between the magician and the apostles. At 
last Simon attempted to fiy to heaven. He launched himself 
from a tower, and for a time was supported by a demon, but 
Peter knelt and commanded the fiend to release bis bold, when 
Simon fell to earth and was dashed to pieces. In the church of 
St. Francesca Eomana at Eome there are two stones let into the 
wall bearing a double depression said to be the marks of Peters 
knees made on this occasion. During the first persecution the 
Christians besought St. Peter to save himself by flight, which at 
first he consented to do. As he was leaving Eome by the Ap- 
pian Way in the early dawn, he met Jesus Christ. Casting him- 
self at the feet of his Master, he asked him, “ Domine, quo 
vadis?” C' Master, whither goest thou?”). To which the Lord 
replied, " Yenio iterum crucifigi” (“ I am coming to be crucifiea 
again”). Penitent and ashamed, Peter returned to the city and 
met his fate. The chapel of Domine quo Yadis, on the Appian 
Way, commemorates the scene and preserves the legend. 
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St. Petor and St. Paul were both thrown into the Mamertine 
prison. Here the centurions who guarded them and many pris- 
oners were converted. A miraculous fountain, still extant, sprang 
up at Peter’s prayer to furnish water for the baptism. There is 
also still shown in the prison the impression of St. Peter’s head 
made in the wall when a jailer struck him. The chains with 
which the saint was bound are preserved in the church of San 
Pietro in Yincoli in Eome in a bronze tabernacle, and are exhib- 
ited on the festival of St. Peter in Yinculis on August 1. The 
reputed date of the martyrdom both of St. Peter and of St. Paul 
is June 29, a.d. 64. 

Paul, as a Eoman citizen, was beheaded. But Peter, because 
he was of low degree, was led out and across the Forum and over 
the Sublician bridge, up to the heights of Janiculus. He was then 
very old and weak, so that ho could not carry his cross, as con- 
demned men were made to do. When they had climbed more 
than half-way up the height, seeing that he could not walk much 

farther, they crucified him. 
Ho said that ho was not 
worthy to suffer as the Lord 
had suffered, and begged them 
to plant his cross with the 
head downward in the deep 
yellow sand. The execulion- 
ers did so. The ChristiaiiB 
who had followed wore not 
many, and they stood apart, 
weeping. 

When he was dead, after 
much torment, and the sonli » 
nel soldier had gone away, 
they took the holy body, and 
carried it along the hill-side, 
and buried it at night clost^ 
against the long wall of Noro’w 
circus, on the north side, near 
the place whore they buried 
the martyrs killed daily by 
Nero’s w-ild beasts and in 
other cruel ways. They 
marked the spot, and went 
there often to pray. 

Thirty years later, Anaele- 
tua, a Pope who had been ordained priest fiy St. Ikiler, built m 
little oratory over the grave. That, it is said, was the begin nirt^ 
of St. Peter’s Church. But Anacletus died a martyr, too, and 
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the Popes after him all perished in the same wav up to Eutvchi- 
anus, whose name means something like - the fortunate one” in 
barbarous G-reek-Latin, and who was indeed fuitunate, for he 
died a natural death. But in the mean time certain Greeks had 
tried to steal the holy body, so that the Eoman Christians carried 
It away for nineteen months to the Catacombs of St. Sebastian, 
after which they brought it back again and laid it in its place. 
And again after that, when the new circus was built bv Helio- 
gabalus in 219, they took it once more to the same Catacombs, 
where it remained in safety for a long time. 

Then came Constantine, who is said to have laid the foun- 
dations of the old church of St. Peter’s, which afterwards stood 
more than eleven hundred years until it was replaced by the 
present basilica. He built it on the site of I^ero’s circus and 
over the little oratory of Anacletus. It was not till the days 
of Honorius, however, that the body of St. Peter was taken 
from the Catacombs and brought back for the last time, with 
great concourse and ceremony, and laid where its dust still rests 
in a brazen sarcophagus. 

The famous bronze seated statue of St. Peter in the great 
basilica at Eome, whose great toe is now nearly worn out by the 
reiterated osculations of centuries, has been a subject of much 
antiquarian dispute. Assertions have freely been made that it is 
a statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, and much heavy fun has been 
excited by ringing the changes on Punch's Punch-like pun of 
Jew Peter. But Mr. P. Marion Crawford, an excellent authority 
himself, claims that the weight of modern authority and artistic 
judgment is to the contrary : 

•‘"The work cannot really be earlier than the fifth century, 
and is therefore of a time after Honorius and the disestablish- 
ment. Any one who will take the trouble to examine the lives 
of the early Popes may read the detailed accounts of what each 
one did for the churches. It is not by any means impossible 
that the statue may have been made under St. Innocent I., a 
contemporary of Honorius, in whose time a Eoman lady called 
Vestina made gift to the Church of vast possessions, the pro- 
ceeds of which were used in building and^ richly adorning nu- 
merous places of worship. In any case, since it is practically 
certain that the statue was originally intended for a portrait 
of St. Peter, and has been regarded as such for nearly fifteen 
hundred years, it commands our respect, if not our veneration. 

The practice of dressing up this statue in magnificent robes 
on the feasts of St. Peter ^is connected with the ancient Eoman 
custom which required the censors, when entering u^pon office, 
to paint the earthen statue of Jupiter Capitolinus a bright red. 
But the connection lies in the Italian mind and character, whiCD 
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cling desperately to external practices for their hold upon inward 
principles. It is certainly not an inheritance ot uninterrupted 
tradition, as Eoman church music, on the contrary, most certainly 
is ; for there is every reason to believe that the recitations now 
noted in the Eoman missal were very like those used by the 
ancient Eomans on solemn occasions. 

On St. Peter’s Day (August 1) the services are similar to those 
of Easter. But the congregation is different. Instead of the 
irreverent Easter tourists, rushing, pushing, laughing, and talk- 
ing as if entering an opera-house, the seats are thinly occupied 
by a sprinkling of men and women, habited mostly in black, and 
of peasants in gaudy attire, all of whom show by their respectful 
demeanor that they have come to pray and not to stare. 

Perhaps there is nothing more beautiful than the illuminations 
and fireworks with which St. Peter’s Day is celebrated at Eome. 
Chief is the illumination of St. Peter’s. ‘‘The whole of this 
immense church — its columns, capitals, cornices, and pediments, 
the beautiful swell of the lofty dome towering into heaven, the 
ribs converging into one point at top, surmounted by the lantern 
of the church, and crowned by the cross — all are designed in 
lines of fire ; and the vast sweep of the circling colonnades, in 
every rib, line, mould, cornice, and column, is resplendent with 
light. On the cross of fire at the top waves a brilliant light, as 
if wielded by some celestial hand, and instantly ten thousand 
globes and stars of fire roll along the building as if by magic, 
and blaze into a flood of glory. It seems the work of enchant- 
ment. One would suppose the illumination to be complete, but 
ten thousand lamps are still to be illumined. Their vivid blaze 
harmonizes beautifully with the milder light of the lanterns ; 
while the brilliant glow of the whole illumination sheds a rosy 
light upon the fountains, whose silver fall and ever-playing show- 
ers accord well wuth the magic of the scene. Viewed from Tri- 
nita de’ Monti the effect is unspeakably beautiful ; an enchanted 
palace seems to be hung in the air, called up by the wand of some 
invisible spirit. The girandola or fireworks from the castle of 
St. Angelo are equally magnificent. They begin with a tremen- 
dous explosion, representing the eruption of a volcano. Eed 
sheets of fire seem to blaze upward into the glowing heavens, 
and then to pour down their liquid streams upon the earth. 
This is followed by a complicated display of every varied device 
that imagination can figure, one changing into another, and the 
beauty of the first effaced by that of the last. Hundreds of 
immense wheels turn round with a velocity that almost seems 
as if demons were whirling them, letting fall thousands of hiss- 
ing snakes, scorpions, and fiery dragons, whose long convolutions, 
darting forward as far as the eye can reach in every direction^ 
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vanish into air. Fountains and jets of fire throw up 
their blazing cascades into the skies. The whole vault of heaven 
shines with vivid fires, and seems to receive into itself innumer- 
able stars and suns, which, shooting up into it in brightness 
almost insufferable, vanish like earth-born hopes. The reflection 
in the calm, clear waters of the Tiber is scarcely less beautiful 
than the spectacle itself ; and the whole ends in a tremendous 
burst of Are that almost seems to threaten conflagration to the 
world.” Such is the account of the celebration of St. Peters 
Day at Home given by the author of ‘‘Eome in the Nineteenth 
Centurj^.” Apart from these illuminations there are religious 
ceremonies, which are conducted with all the pomp which marks 
the ceremonial of the Roman Church in her chief seat. 

“ One of the most remarkable incidents which occurred during 
my long residence in Rome,” says a contributor to Blackiroocts 
Magazine in May, 1829, “was the refusal of Naples, in 1788, to 
yield the accustomed annual homage to the vicegerent of Christ. 
In 1787, on the festival of St. Peter, I had seen this ceremony 
performed with all its accustomed pomp. The papal guards 
paraded in the piazza of St. Peter’s ; the white horse, the repre- 
sentative symbol of Naples, was led into the church by Prince 
Colon na ; the Pope was borne in an elevated throne to the great 
nave, where the well-trained horse bent his knees before him in 
homage, while a purse of ducats, the yearly tribute of the king- 
dom of Naples, was humbly offered to the Holy Father. 

“ On this occasion, however, the scene was widely different. 
The King of Naples had refused to acknowledge any longer his 
subjection to the Pope, offering at the same time to pay him the 
value of a horse, that he might purchase one, but declaring that 
never again should a white borse, in behalf of the kingdom of 
Naples, '’bend its knees to him in homage. 

“Notwithstanding this mortifying refusal, the papal guard 
paraded as usual in the piazza, and the Pope was carried on his 
lofty throne into St. Peter’s; but, alas! no white horse appeared 
to do him homage. When the Holy Father arrived at the spot 
where the horse had formerly knelt before him, a formal protest 
was read against this insulting refusal of the King of Naples, 
followed by "a declaration that, notwithstanding this refusal, the 
Pope reserved all his rights and claims to the accustomed 

homage, &c., &c. • u 

“ It was truly a piteous spectacle to see the head of the Romish 
Church returning, in his throne, for the first time, without the 
homage of horse and man, so long annually offered to him on 
St. Peter’s Day. The Holy Father, who had previously ex- 
hausted himself by a speech in the Consistory of Cardinals, 
looked unusually pale and infirm. There was, I though an air 
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of mortified humility about him as he dispensed the benediction, 
and it appeared to me that he sought to excite, by his mien and 
gesture, a popular feeling for his insulted dignity. The Eomans, 
however, evinced no sympathetic indignation, nor indeed any 
feeling but mortification that the evening fireworks, alwa 3 'S 
hitherto given on this occasion, would be discontinued.” 

In England June 29 is known as St. Peter’s Da}’, and local 
survivals of ancient Catholic customs are not uncommon. The 
most peculiar of these is at Nun-Monkton, in Yorkshire. It is 
thus described by a correspondent of JSTotes and Queries, Fourth 
Series, vol. i. p. 361 : 

^‘The feast-day of Nun-Monkton is kept on St. Peter’s Bay, 
and is followed by the ^ Little Feast Bay,’ and a merry time ex- 
tending over a week. On the Saturday evening preceding the 
29th a compan}^ of the villagers, headed by all the fiddlers and 
players on other instruments that could be mustered at one time, 
%vent in procession across the great common to ‘Maypole Hill,’ 
where there is an old sycamore (the pole being near it), for the 
purpose of ‘rising Peter,’ who had been buried under the tree. 
This effigy of St. Peter, a rude one of wood, carved no one ]>ro- 
fessed to know when, and in these later times clothed in a ridicu- 
lous fashion, was removed in its box-coffin to the neighborhood 
of the public house, there to be exposed to view, and, with as 
little delay as possible, conveyed to some out-building, where it 
was stowed away and thought no more about till the first Satur- 
day after the feast-day (or the second if Ihc 29th had occurred 
at the back end of a week), when it was taken back in proces- 
sion again, and ro-interred with all honor, which concluding cere 
mony was called ‘ Buryin’ Peter.’ In this wa}’' did 8t. Peter 
preside over his own feast. On the evening of the first da}*' of 
the feast, two young men went round the village with large 
baskets for the purpose of collecting tarts, chocso-eakes, and eggn 
for mulled ale, all being consumed after the two coromouieH 
above indicated. This last good custom is not done away with 
yet, suppers and, afterwards, dancing in a barn being the order 
while tlio feast lasts.” 

Peter’s Chair, St. It was an ancient custom observed by 
churclics to keep an annual feast of the consecration of their 
liishops, and especially of the founding of the episcopate in 
them. The Feast of the Chair of St. Peter is found in ancient 
rnartyrologies, and is celebrated on January^ 18, bccausii St. Peder 
is said on this day to have taken the throne of his epis(*()pate in 
liome. An ancient wooden seat, said to be that of* St, in 

preserved in the Vatican. 

On this solemn festival, which is celebrated in the church of 
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St. Peter at Eome, the Pope used to be borne in his pontitieal 
chair of state on the shoulders of twelve men, attired in vest- 
ments of gold and wearing the tiara. On each side of the Pope 
was carried a large fan of ostrich feathers into which were set 
the eye-like portions of peacocks’ feathers, symbolical of vigil- 
ance and universal supervision. 


Peter’s Pence, or Rome-Scob. (Lat. Denarius Samti 
Petri.) The tax formerly paid annually to the See of Piome, now 
collected as a voluntary offering in every church of Caiholie 
Christendom. The date, following the ancient precedent, is usu- 
ally on the feast of St Peter in Yincuiis. The earliest docu- 
mentary- evidence of it seems to be the letter of Canute (1031) 
sent from Eome to the English clergy and laity. Amoiig •• tiie 
dues which we owe to God according to ancient law’* the kinic 
names the pennies which we owe to Eome at St. Peter’s 
[denarii quos' Eomse ad Sanctum Petrum debemus], whether 
from to vvns or vills.” Hence the tax must have been one of 
ancient standing in the time of Canute. But its exact origin 
is a matter of dispute. Matthew Paris in his ^-Two Offus” 
ascribes the grant to Oifa, King of Mercia, who reigned from 
755 to 796, and says that it was paid for the support of the Eng- 
lish school and hostel at Eome. He adds that it was one silver 
penny for every family occupying land worth thirty pence a 
year. On the other hand, Layamon the poet ascribes the insti- 
tution to Ina, King of Wessex, who abdicated in 728. Eventu- 
ally it became general throughout England, being imposed on 
any family possessing twenty pence’ worth of goods of any 
kind. It was extended to Ireland under the bull granted by 
Pope Adrian to Henry II., and was subsequently introduced into 
Poland, Prussia, and Scandinavia, though the Papal legates could 
never snceeed in getting it paid regularly, Gregory YII. failed 
in his attempt to exact it from France and Spain. In England 
it seems to have been paid more or less regularly till the reign 
of Henry YIIL, but for some time previously it had been re- 
garded as only a charity and was not enforced from the people. 
The Peter’s Pence of modern days is a purely voluntary offer- 
ing, made by the faithful and taken up under the direction of 
their bishop for the maintenance of the Holy See. 


Pliilio St. (It. Filippo.) Patron saint of Braba^ and 
Luxemburcr. His festival is celebrated on May 1 by the Eoman 
and on November 14 by the Greek Church. St. Philip was born 
at Bethsaida. Little is told of him in the Gospels but legend 
relates that after the Ascension he preached m 
travelled to Hierapolis in Phrygia. Here he found the people 
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worshipping a huge dragon as a personification of Mars. He 
held up the cross and bade the dragon to disappear, whereupon 
it crawled out from beneath the altar and sent out such a fright- 
ful odor that many persons, among them the king’s son, fell dead. 
Philip restored them to life, and the dragon disappeared. The 
priests of' the dragon were so enraged that they bound Philip to 
a cross and stoned him to death. 

Polycrates states that he was buried at Hierapolis in Phiygia. 
An arm of St. Philip, it is said, was brought from Constantinople 
to Florence in 1204. His body is said to be in the church of SS. 
Philip and James in Pome, In art St. Philip is represented as a 
man of middle age with a scanty beard and a benevolent face. 
His attribute is a cross, or a stall* with a small cross at the top. 

Philip Neri, St. (It. Filippo iVen), founder of the Oratorians. 
His festival is celebrated on the day of his death, May 26 (1595), 

St. Philip Neri was born in Florence in 1515. When eighteen 
years old he went to Pome as tutor in a noble iamily. He became 
the friend and almoner of St. Charles Borromeo, and was influ- 
ential in the religious movements of his time. He gathered 
about him young men of family and learning who devoted them- 
selves to charity, and from, them he founded the order of Ora- 
torians. They wore bound by no vows, and did not seel tide 
themselves from the world. The son and heir of the Massimi 
family, in which St. Philip was tutor, fell ill, and the saint asked 
him if he w^as wdlling and resigned to die. The boy re])licd that 
he was. ‘‘Go in peace,” said St. Philip, and the boy, it is said, 
immediately expired. On the 16th of March of each year the 
Palazzo Massimi at Pome is decorated for a festival in honor of 
this event, and the Pope sometimes officiates at the services. Bt, 
Philip died in 1595, after a long life devoted to the poor and the 
sick. He is buried in a chapel at Florence, and many miracles 
are reported as having taken place at his tomb, lie was canon- 
ized by Gregory XV. in 1622. 

Pilgrimage, In the Catholic Church, a religious discipline 
which consists in making a journey to some place in order to 
adore the relies of a saint or to visit the scone of some event in 
sacred history. Among the ancient Pomans pilgrimages wore 
made to pagan shrines, such as that of Jupiter Tyrius al Gades, 
of* Jupiter Capitolinus at Pome, of Apollo at Delphi, and <}f Diana 
at Ephesus. The pilgrimages of the Jews to Jerusalem at the 
time of the great festivals were matters of precept and obli- 
gation. Pilgrimages are still performed by Mohammedans to 
Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, etc., and by Hindoos to a large num- 
ber of Ba<!^red places. 
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Catholic authorities carefully differentiate Christian from 
pagan pilgrimages. As Arnold and Addis point out in their 
Catholic Dictionary” (5. v.), the latter usually proceed on the 
assumption that the power of the divinity whose help is sought 
is locally circumscribed, but that within the limits of his own 
jurisdiction it is indefinitely great. The Christian creed, accord- 
ing to which ‘‘ God is a spirit,” to be sought and found - not 
specially on this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem ” but wherever 
the true worshippers approach him in spirit, might seem at first 
sight to afford little encouragement to pilgrimages. -Neverthe- 
less, so certain is it that religious impressions, blunted and weak- 
ened by the daily business of the market-place and the street, 
require in most minds to be often graven afresh (and that by 
means of impulses from without, for it would be vain to trust to 
the sufficiency of those coming from within), that the Church 
has from the first, while admitting the danger of abuses arid 
taking measures to prevent them, approved the use of pilgrimage 
to holy places as a very potent help and incentive to a holy life. 
She also favors the practice, because she recognizes the undoubted 
fact that God has often granted, and still grants, interior and 
exterior favors, graces, and miracles, at particular places or 
shrines, to honor certain mysteries, saints, etc.” 

The first recorded pilgrim is St. Alexander, who in the third 
century is said to have visited Jerusalem in fulfilment of a vow. 
But from the letters of Paula and Eustochium (included among 
those of St. Jerome) it would appear that from the date of the 
Ascension to their own time a continual stream of pilgrims had 
resorted to the Holy Places. 

The custom reached its height about the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, when it was followed by all classes of society from 
kings to peasants. The Church granted privileges and indul- 
gences to those who visited certain places of devotion, and many 
made it their calling in life to go from one shrine to another. 

The more famous shrines towards which the currents of pil- 
grimage have set strongly are the Holy Places in Palestine (see 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and Church of the Nativity), the 
various shrines of the Blessed Yirgin, as Walsingham in England, 
Einsiedeln in Switzerland, Chartres, Fourvieres, and Lourdes 
in France, Mariazell in Germany, Loreto in Italy, Guadalupe 
and Montserrat in Spain, and Guadalupe in Mexico, and the 
shrines of saints and angels, such as St. Michael’s at Monte Gar- 
trano, Italy, and in France, the English St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, St. Andrew in Scotland, St. James at Compostella, and many 

^^^espite the vigilance of the Church, abuses undoubtedly crept 
into the mediaeval pilgrimages. A curious example came out 
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during the examination fox' heresy of William Thorpe by the 
Ax'chbishop of Canterbuiy in 1407. 

^ “ XJrgx'aeiouw lousel!” said the ai'chbishop, addi'essing his vic- 
tim, tlxou favorest no more tx’uth than an hound. Since, at the 
road at the noi'th door at London, at our lady at Walsingham, 
and many other divers places in England, are many gx'eat and 
praisable miracles done, should not the images of such holy 
saints and places be more worshipped than other places and 
images where no such miracles are done ?” 

Thorpe was accused by Archbishop Arundel of having asserted 
that ‘‘those men and women who go on pilgrimages to Canter- 
bury, to Beverley, to Walsingham, and to any other such places, 
are accursed and made foolish, spending their goods in waste.” 
Thorpe, in effect, admits such to be his opinion, and in justifying 
himself is led into the following lively description of what the 
fashionable pilgrimages of the time I'cally were. 

“ Examine,” he says, “ whosoever will, twenty of these pil- 
grims, and he shall not find the men or woinexi that know surely 
a commandment of God, nor can say their Fafer-noster and Ave- 
Mariaj nor their Credo^ i*eadily in any manner of language. The 
cause why that many men and women go hither atui thither 
now on pilgrimages, is moi*e for the health of their bodies than 
of their souls ; more to have riches and prosperity of this world 
than to be enriched with virtues in their soul ; more to have here 
worldly and fleshly frieudsliip than for to have friendship of 
God and of his saints in heaven.” 

Ho corjtends that such persons as those, who spend much 
money and time in seeking out and visiting the bones or images 
of this or of that saint, do that which is in direct disobedience 
to the commands of (rod, inasmuch as they waste their goods 
partly upon innkeepers, man3M)f whom are women of profligate 
conduct, partly upon rich priests, who already have more than 
they need. 

“ Also, six*,” ho concludes, “ I know well that when divers nxcii 
and women will go thus after their own wills, and finding out 
one pilgrimage, ilioy will ordain with thorn [arrange with one 
another] hofoi'c to have with them both men and women that 
can well sing wanton songs, and some other pilgrims will have 
their bagpipes; so that every town they come through, what 
with the noise of their singing, and with the soiuid of tlioir 
}>iping, and with the jangling of their Ganterbuxy l)ellH, and 
with tljo harking out of dogs after them, they make more lioiso 
than if the king came there away with all his clarions and many 
other minstrels.” 

“ L<^wd wasel !” I'eplied the archbishop, determined at all risks 
to defend all this unseemly merriment, “ thou seest not far 
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enough in this matter I say to thee that it is right u e!l done 
that pilgrims have with them both singers and pipers that 
when one of them that goeth barefoot striketh ids toe upon a 
stone and hurteth him sore, and maketh him to bieed it i‘ -eil 
done that be or his fellow begin then a song, or else take out of 
his bosom a bagpipe, for to drive away with such mirth the hurt 
of his fellow. For with such solace the travel and weariness of 
pilgrims IS lightly and merrily brought forth.” 

The archbishop was evidently of the mind of the host in 
Chaucer : 

Ye gon to Canterbury — 

The blissful martyr quitte you your meeds ; 

And wel I wot, as ye gon by the wav, 

Ye shapen you to talken and to play ; 

For truely comfort ne mirth is none 
To riden by the way dumb as the stone. 

Pilgrimages to Pome are still kept up with many of the old 
usages by the inhabitants of Italy and the neighboring countries. 
These are generally made at Easter, but sometimes on St. Peter’s 
Day or the anniversary of the Pope’s election, when the illumi- 
nation of St. Peter’s is repeated as on Easter Sunday. 

The great hospital of the Holy Trinity is thrown open for a 
week to the pilgrims, who are there fed and housed by thou- 
sands. A confraternity of ladies and gentlemen, both Homan 
and foreign, have the management of this charity, and wear a 
distinctive costume -while engaged in these hospitable duties. 
This consists of a scarlet apron of common twill with a cross 
on the shoulder, the garment covering the figure entirely in 
its spreading folds, and resembling a dressing-gown in shape 
and amplitude. Men and women alike wear this, and so ar- 
rayed serve their guests in separate wards of the vast building. 
During the day they may be seen guiding them to the different 
shrines of the city, and in the vast and gloomy recesses of St. 

Peter’s. . , . , l. t 

Every evening the scene at the hospital is the same, but only 
the newly arrived pilgrims are admitted to the Lavanda (g. r.), or 
“ washing of the feet.” This custom is very ancient, and used 
to be much more extensively carried out than at present Even 
in our day, at least during Holy Week, its observance involves 
no sinecure. The pilgrims of course have made ail or the greater 
part of their journey on foot, and the chaussiire of many of them 
IS extremely primitive, such modern improvements as shoes 
and stockings being replaced by long linen bands swathed about 
the feet in coils full twenty or thirty yards long, until a sufficient 
thickness is reached to protect the flesh against the inequalities 
of Italian mountain roads. Still these mummy-like swathmgs 
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are not wholly proof against the continued friction of stc^ies and 
Bticks, 80 that when the wayfarers arrive at the hospital these 
rags are often soaked in blood and clotted dust. The pilgriiUB 
are immediately led to a basement room furnished with a low 
coiitiniioiis wooden settle skirting the wall, and numberle^K 
wash-basins with coarse soap and strong towels to each. The 
members of the confraternity accompany them, and, removing^ 
their bandages, carefully wash their sore and bleeding feet in 
warm water. 

This washing of the feet is continued throughout the evening 
by some portion of the members, as there are always enough 
])ilgrims to retill the basement room as fast as it is emptied, 
'bhosc whose feet have been washed arc then conducted to a lon|2f 
relectoiy full of deal tables with coarse white table-cloths, whert* 
an ample supper of bread and meat is provided. After the meal 
the remnants are thus disposed of : every pilgrim cuts open n 
small loaf, and, taking out the greater part of the crumb, eatn 
it at once, thus making room for the roniaindcr of his or her 
portion of meat, which is kept over and serves for breakfast in 
the morning. When all have been eared for, a procession in 
formed of the total number of guests, and the members t>f 
coufraiornity lead them to the vast, airy dormitories, where they 
help the old and infirm to bed. Litanies and hymns are sim*^ 
in the mean while, and a more peaceful, orderly scene can hardly 
he imagined. This institution, though not so old as some otlu^r 
hospitals, yet brings to one’s mind the similar but probably inuU-r 
establish monts of the early Middle Ages. The hospital built hy 
good King Ina of the West Saxons in the seventh or eight li 
century, and served by himself in person, was one of these, aii&; 
was specially devoted to the Saxon pilgrims who iii those ag^-'^ 
of faith readily undertook the toilsome journey to Rome, Th ^ 
pilgrimage would sometimes bo made as an act of expiation 
violence done to a neighbor, sometimes as a ple<lge of future 
good conduct or a thanksgiving for some boon ol)(aim‘d 
prayer. When pilgrims began to fail, scholars took tlicir plui“% 
and young and needy boys wore collected in the hospital airs^ 
lodged gratis, while they picked up an cdiu^ation hap-hazard ;i 
the lectures of the different colleges of Romo. Gradually tl* 
iiospital itself was transformed into a college, and, thougli d* 
stroyod in one of tlio ruinous invasions of .Romo by pagan a«* 
undisciplined hordes, nevertheless survived as an instituti*^! 
being rebuilt by the Saxons and becoming the germ of tlu^ pr**- 
cut English Collcgo. All other nations had the same nalu)iii 
hospitals for pilgrims, all under the special protection of tU#* 
respective sovereigns; and most of these underweiit tlu* suii! 
wise transformation into colleges when the needs ot* the 
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made learning the summum bonum in the eyes of the risinsr 
generation. ^ i 

Eeligious pilgrimages are much in vogue among the Hindoos. 
Besides the ordinary festivals observed in most of the temples, 
to which all the pious of the adjoining districts flock, there are 
special festivals at particular places— such as the great festivals 
at itani ibsei am, held, at intervals of twelve and sixty years re^ 
spectively— to whiehi pious Hindoos flock from a great di^^tance. 
Attendance at the car-festival at Juggernaut is tho\ight to eman- 
cipate ihe soul at death from the evils of future birth. Sacred 
spots and places are likewise made the objects of pilgrimage. 
Such is Hurdwar, where the Ganges emerges from theHimalava 
into the plains such are the holy cities of Benares and Allaha- 
bad ; su(‘h also is the spot in Southern India where Sita. the con- 
sort of Hama, went through the ordeal of fire to test her conjugal 
purity. At this latter spot multitudes flock together from every 
part of India, on the auspicious occasions, to bathe in the sea, in 
the full belief of attaining special favor from heaven. There is 
a temple at Gungotri, far up in the Himalayas, to which pilgrims 
l esort, though they find there no other shelter than a few wooden 
sheds, and caves in the adjoining clifl's. Kedernath, in the same 
snowy locality, is also visited by pilgrims; and here a score 
of devotees annually sacrifice their lives, either by precipitating 
themselves from a certain precipice, or by proceeding into the 
snowy mountain- wastes until they perish from cold and hunger. 
Still higher in the mountains, and consequently deserted for half 
the year, is another goal of pilgrimage, the lonely temple of 
Badrinath, — standing with its glittering gilded spire and balls 
amidst the snows, with the icy peaks of Eoodroo Himala tower- 
ing above it to the height of twenty-three thousand feet. The 
great object of all Hindoo pilgrimages is to obtain purification 
from past sins and exemption in the future life from transmi- 
gration. These pilgrimages often occupy months in the per- 
formance, and to meet their expenses the Hindoo sometimes 
borrows money at high interest, pledges his jewels, etc., and 
becomes impoverished for life. Thousands never return, per- 
ishing by the way, and leaving their bodies to be devoured by 
the vulture and the jackal. But their fate deters no one,— so 
great is the glory of those who return in safety. Shaving all 
the hair oif their heads and bodies, and rubbing themselves w'ith 
holy ashes, the returned pilgrim devotees march stark naked 
through the town, accompanied by flags and music, and followed 
by crowds of admiring young people of both sexes, who offer 
to them incense and presents, say prayers to them, and regard 
them as superior beings. To the Hindoos, it has been tru y 
said, immortality is not so much a belief as a certainty, in con- 
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sequence, the present life appears a smaller thing to them iliuw 
to any other people in the world; and what is it to risk the 
fleeting breath of earthly life in pilgrimages, when the spiritual 
recompense is believed to be so great, and when the personal 
ovation upon return is so excessively flattering and so lull of 
worldly advantages ? 

Pillar, The. (Sp. M Pilar,') The name popularly given to 
one of the cathedrals in Saragossa, Spain, on account of the 
holy pillar preserved here. According to legend, the apostle 
James (^. v.), when preaching the gospel in Spain, fell asleep on 
the site of this church, October 12, a.d. 40. During his sleej) 
the angels caught up the Virgin Mary, then dwelling in Pales- 
tine, transported her to Saragossa on a jasper pillar, and carried 
her back again, after she had desired him to raise a chapel on 
the spot, St. James awoke, and, lo! the pillar stood before him 
as an evidence that his dream was true. The chapel was built, 
and to it the Virgin often came afterwards to mass. 

Tlic holy pillar is kept covered up with a casing in a chapel in 
the centre of the cathedral. At the back there is a hole in the 
casing, through which the faithful may, kneeling, peep at and 
kiss the sacred marble. Here a large dent is worn by multitudi- 
nous labial devotion. The marble steps are also foot- and kiss- 
worn. An image of the Virgin and Child carved in dark wood 
surmounts the pillar. All around the shrine are suspended votive 
oflerings, mostly models in wax or silver of afliicted mombers 
healed by the intercession of the Virgin. October 12, the anni- 
versary of her descent, is the greatest festival of Saragossa. 
Then pilgrims of all ages and both sexes crowd in from the 
neighboring country and even from the remotest parts of 8})ain. 
The battle-hymn of the Aragonese soldiers used to run as follows : 

La Virgen del Pilar dice 
Quo no quiere ser Francesca, 

Quo quiere ser capitana 
De la gente Aragonesa. 

The Virgin of the Pillar mys that she does not wish to be a B'renchwoinan, 
that she wishes to be a captain of the Aragonese people. ’') 

Pinkster Day. (From Dutch Pinkster, “ Pentecost,” or Whit- 
sunday.) A holida}’, or often a series of holidays, ccleljrated at 
Whitsuntide in Colonial and early New York, and to some extent 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland. No'whero was it a greater fes- 
tival tluin in Albany, especially among the negro population, to 
wdiom it was eventually abandoned by the whites, ('apitol Hill, 
which was the centre of the celebrations, was then universally 
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known as Pinkster Hill. Here the booths and sports were 
opened on Whitsun Monday, white curiosity-seekers bein^*- on 
mat day the chief visitors. On Tuesday the blacks all appeared. 
Great was the consumption of gingerbread, cider, and apple-jack. 
Hut ttie chief feature was the dancing, an evident importa^ ion 
from. Africa. Munsell tells us that for nearly fifty years the 
leader was a darky known as Old King Charley, said to have 
been a prince in his own country and to have survived to the age 
of one hundred and twenty-five. On those festivals, old Charley 
was dressed in a strange and fantastical costume; he was nearly 
barelegged, wore a red military coat trimmed profusely with 
variegated ribbons, and a small black hat with a pompon stuck 
on one side. The dances and antics of the darkies must have 
afforded great amusement for the ancient burghers. As a gen- 
eral thing, the music consisted of a sort of drum, or instrument 
constructed out of a box with sheepskin heads, upon which old 
Charley did most of the beating, accompanied by singing some 
queer African air. Charley generally led off the dance, when 
the Sambos and Phyllises, juvenile and antiquated, would put in 
the double-shuffle heel-and-toe break-down.” From other authori- 
ties it seems that the dance was called the Toto Dance, and par- 
took so largely of savage license that it gradually came to be 
shunned by respectable whites. In 1811 the Common Council of 
Albany prohibited the erection of booths, as well as all dancing, 
gaming, and drinking, on Pinkster Day. The enforcement of 
this statute eventually drove the holiday out of existence. 

Cooper in his ‘‘ Satanstoe,” a tale of Colonial Hew York, calls 
Pinkster the great Saturnalia of the blacks. “Although this 
festival is always kept with more vivacity at Albany than in 
York, it is far from being neglected, even now, in the latter 
place.” He tells us that it lasted three days, the negroes flocking 
for miles around to what is now City Hall Park. In Brooklyn, 
it seems, they gathered around the old market near the ferry. 

“ On Long Island,” says Alice Morse Earle in her Colonial 
Days in Hew York” (1896, p. 199), “the Dutch residents also 
made the day a festival, going to pinkster fields for pinkster 
frolics, exchanging visits and drinking schnapps, and eating 
‘ soft-wafels’ together. About twelve years ago, while driving 
through Platlands and Hew Lots one beautiful day in May, I 
met a group of young men driving from door to door of the 
farm-houses, in wagons gayly dressed with branches of dogwood 
blossoms, and entering each house for a short visit. I asked 
whether a wedding or a festival were being held in the town, 
and was answered that it was an old Dutch custom to make 
visits that week. I tried to learn whence this observance came, 
but no one knew its reason for being, or what holiday was 
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observed. Poor Pinkster! still vaguely honored as a shadow, a 
ghost of the past, but with your very name forgotten, even 
among the children of those who gave to you in this land a 
name and happy celebration I” 

Plough Monday. The first Monday after Epiphany (q. v.) 
is still celebrated under this name in some pans of rural Eng- 
land and Scotland. Anciently it marked the farmer’s resump- 
tion of the severer arts of husbandry after the Christinas dissipa- 
tions, just as St, Distaffs Day marked his good wife’s return to 
her domestic vocations. In Catholic times the ploughmen kept 
lights burning before images in the tduirches, so as to secure a 
blessing upon their work, and tvent about in jirocession from 
door to door begging money ostensibly for the support of their 
plough-lights. The Reformation put a stop to tlie lights, but 
not to the eolleciion, which was now frankly and openly spent 
in the tavern. Kew details had been added year by 3\‘ar to the 
Plough procession, as it wnis called, until tlie sixteenth and 
seventeenth ccniurios, when the festivities readied their final 
development, the}' formed quite an elaborate affair. 

A plough called the Fool Plough, hcdi/.cneil with ribbons and 
other decorations, was dragged tlirough the streets or roatls by 
thirty or forty ]»loiighmen similarly deeorated, and with their 
shirts over their jackets. In front slro<le one ol‘ t heir munher 
fantasticull}' attired as an old woman, who was known us Ilessy. 
A fool with his ioors-cap, a masker wearing a iox’s skin over 
his head, and a hand of morris-dancers or otlier mummers, (h*cu- 
sionally attended the vanguard. Then folIow<‘<I a pruet'SHion iif 
as many ploughmen as cared to join, and freijuentiy thrt'slhTH 
carrying their flails, reapers bearing tludr siekU^s, and curttU'H 
with long whi])s. Bossy, jumping and dancing, rattled a box an 
a stimulus to votive offerings, ami Mu^ n*st foll(»w(‘(i. making nil 
the noise they could. At the hirgin* farms nit' and other refresh 
ments would be given, as well as money. Fvtm Iht^ srnalhu* ctu - 
tagers threw a fe\v pence info Bessy’s fuix. Woe to aiiysuhstuii 
tial householder who refused. The ground in front of his hous** 
would be ploughed up by the angry yokt'smen ami left brown, 
bare, and ridgy. 

Tusser’s “ Five Hundred Points of Husliamlrv” nllmli'H tti ^ 
rivalry on this day between ploughman ami servantmiai<i whicli 
still has its local survivals. Tusser’s wtirtls an*, - 


Plough MuiKluVt lu'xt aflor that twi-If-titli' 

Bids out with th<‘ })lough; tlo* worst hu4»Ht«l U huit 
If plowitmu hateh.t‘t t>r whip t<» tlo* .-Kn-ti**, 

Maids loseth their cm‘ke, if no wator hv htnui. 
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explained in Tusser Eedmvus’’ (1744 p. 791 : 
After Christmas (which formerly, during the twelve dav^ was 
a time of very little work), every gentleman feasted the farmers, 
and every farmer their servants and task-men. Plough Alondau 
puts them in mind of their business. In the morning, the iiieii 
apd the niaid-servants strive who shall show their diii</enee in 
rising earliest. If the ploughman can get his whip. his%ioucrh- 
staif, hatchet, or anything that he wants in the field, bv the fTre- 
side, before the maid hath got her kettle on, then the maid loseth 
her Shrovetide cock, and it wholly belongs to the men. Thus 
did our forefathers strive to allure youth to their duty, and pro- 
vided them with innocent mirth as well as labor. On this 
Plough Monday they have a good supper and some strong drink.'* 
(See also JSverj/ Pay Book,^ 1826, vol. i. p. 71.) 

In the northern counties of England a custom formerly pre- 
vailed on Plough Monday that if a ploughman came to the 
kitcheii'hatch and could cry, Cock in the pot,” before the maid 
could cry, “ Cock on the dung-hill,” he was entitled to a cock for 
Shrove Tuesday. (Notes and Queries., Second Series, vol. i. p. 
386.) 

In JSTorthamptonshire, according to Baker’s “Northampton- 
shire Words and Phrases” (1854, ii. 1257), there used to be a 
custom on this day that when the ploughman returned from his 
labors in the evening the servant-maid would meet him with a 
jug of toast and ale ; and if he could succeed in throwing his 
plough-hatchet into the house before she reached the door, he 
was entitled to a cock to throw at Shrovetide ; but if she was 
able to present him with the toast and ale first, then she gained 
the cock. 

In the city of London the first Monday after the Epiphany 
was once a great state among the civic dignities, as being the 
day on which was held “ the Great Court of Wardmote,” for the 
purpose of receiving presentments from the several wardmoie 
inquests and of swearing in constables. The aldermen were 
summoned to attend at the Guildhall in their scarlet gowns, and 
the lord mayor came in state from the Mansion House, accom- 
panied by the sheriffs. In the evening bis lordship entertained 
the officers of his household. The great silver bowl was intro- 
duced at the end of the banquet filled with punch, and “pyni- 
inids” of cakes and sweetmeats placed on the table with the 
dessert. Such as were not eaten by the guests were removed 
and divided into parcels for them to take home, in addition to 
which there was formerly given a piece of twelfth cake in a 
separate parcel. The custom of dividing the sweetmeats and 
cakes was continued down to the mayoralty of Samuel Wilson 
in 1839, but the twelfth cake was frequently omitted, and m that 
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year the diviHiou of the sweetmeats, etc., was also done away 
with. The practice, however, both as to the sweet cakes and 
the slice of twelfth cake in a separate parcel, appears to have 
been again in force ten years later. 

“ At the present day,” says the London Athenceurn^ January 5, 
1889, the Groat Court of Wardmote continues to sit for the 
purpose of receiving returns of elections of members of the 
Common Council for the various wards of the City (the election 
itself having taken place on Bt. Idiomas's Bay, viz., December 
21 preceding), for hearing objections to any election, and for 
swearitig in ward beadles, the city niai*shal, and extra constables 
not under the Jurisdiction of the commissioner of police. All 
presentments of nuisances, etc., have ceased to bo made to this 
court. The lord mayor still entertains the officers of his house- 
hold, but extends lus hospitality to a large number of clerks 
employed in the varidjus offices of the Corporation. In place* 
however, of the tw-olfth cake and sweetmeats, each guest is pre- 
sented with a box containing biscuits or preserved fruit, the Dox 
itself being sufficiently handsome, accordirig to the taste and 
liberality of the lord mayor, to bo afterwards (*onvoned to some 
useful pur|)Ose. A bowl of punch is always a conspicuous feature 
at this entertainment.” 

Plymouth Rock. A famous rock or Uslgo on which the 
Pilgrims are believed lo have lande<I when tliey hrst ateppeil 
from their boats in the harbor of what is now IMy mouth, Massa- 
chusetts. (See FoRKrATiiKiis’ Dat.) Tho tradition that tius 
the identitail rock was hande<l down from father to son. In 
1741 Hlder d'homas Kaunce, then an old man o(‘ ninety, caino ir 
make public protest against any ityurv to the rock from th% 
buihrmg of a wharf, mentionitig that it had been pointed out n 
him by some of the <u'iginal Pilgrims. 

A circunmtance which uthls force to the tradition is that, li 
spite of Mrs. Ihunans and her destuhption of 'Uhe Htern am 
r(?ck-hound coast” of PlyitHuith Pay, tliis Htt*p})iiig Htone of tli 
Forefat hers is almost the only rock of any sizt^ to he found 
these sandy shon's. It is umHuiaiu wlu41ier Fhhu* Faimco an 
his forebears had in miml tlu^ landinir of the t‘-X}>loriiig expeditin 
of seventeen men which took place December 21, or that of tli 
entire party from the Mayllower cm January 4, 1(121. But tli 
former dale is the one generally aecepUul, and two 
have be(‘ome mingled into otm in tlu^ popular Imagination. 

In 1774 the rock was a pas“^ive, hut none the h*ssan impcauuii 
factor in a stirring scene, British oppression hu<l an>us<*d || 
spirit of the okl Ciilony. 'fhe de.scendnnts <4' t he idlgrhuH 
termined to camst^cnite luiew the stone which their forcfuth%? 
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had hallowed. On October 5 five thousand freemen assembled 
in Plymouth with the intention of removing the Rock to the 
centre of the Town Square. But while they were raising it in 
its bed it split in two. The colonists paused in dismay. Then a 
quick-witted whig hailed the omen as a sign of a speedy sunder- 
ing of the British Empire. The suggestion was hailed with en- 
thusiasm. The upper half was dragged by twenty yoke of oxen, 
amid thunders of applause, to the square in front of Pilgrim 
Hall. There it remained until 1880, when it was replaced on 
the original boulder in what is now Water Street. Over the 
reunited fragments rises a canopy of dressed stone supported by 
four columns. In the top of this are the bones of some of the 
original settlers, removed from Coles’s Hill. 

Polycarp, St., Bishop of Smyrna. His festival is celebrated 
on January 26. 

St. Polycarp was converted to Christianity in the year 80, 
when quite young. He was a pupil of St. John, and was conse- 
crated Bishop of Smyrna by him in the year 96. In the sixth 
year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius that Emperor ordered a 
persecution of the Christians throughout his dominion. The 
Christians of Smyrna were made to fight with wild beasts for 
the amusement of the populace. Polycarp was advised to with- 
draw from the storm, and he concealed himself for a time at a 
short distance from the city. The officers bribed one of his ser- 
vants to reveal his hiding-place, and horsemen were sent by 
night to capture the saint. He received the soldiers with great 
courtesy, and set out refreshments for them with his own hand. 
On the way back to Smyrna the soldiers tried in vain to get him 
to recant. He was given another chance by the proconsul while 
the soldiers were preparing the stake at which he was burnt 
alive. But Polycarp steadfastly refused to recant, and so expired 
at the stake. The martyrdom occurred in the year 167. Soon 
after his death one of his followers, Iren sens, wrote an accourit 
of his life and death, and some of his congregation met together 
to settle as to how they should commemorate his memory. They 
agreed that they should solemnly keep the day of his martyr- 
dom every year, which they called his birthday.” This is 
probably the origin of keeping saints’ days. St. Polycarp’s tomb 
is still shown near Smyrna. 

Pope Ladies. A species of buns sold in Hertfordshire, Eng- 
land, on the feast of the Annunciation. This is a custom that 
dates from a remote antiquity. A legend thus accounts for 
their origin. A noble lady and her attendants were benighted 
while travelling on the road to St. Albans. Lights in the clock 

52 
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tower at the top of tlie hill guided their steps to the monastery, 
and the grutefiil lady gave a sum of money to provide an annual 
distribution to the poor on Annunciation or Lady Day of cakes 
baked in the form of ladies. As this bounty was distributed by 
the monks, the Pope Ladies probably thus acquired their name. 
At the time of ll\e Reformation the dole came to an end, but the 
local bakers continued to bake and sell buns made on the same 
pattern. 

Popinjay, Festival of the. (Fr. Za Fete du Fapegai, the 
latter word being prohabl}’’ a corruption of the Italian pappa- 
(jallo, ‘^a parrot.’’) The papegai was generalh^ a pigeon roughly 
carved in wood and set up on some high tower or other eminence. 
He who shtJl it away lieeded considerable skill, whether he used 
bow or arrow, as in the early days, or later a clumsy gun resting 
upon a high stand. He received the title of King of the Papegai, 
which he b(ire during the 3 ' ear, together with a silver chain from 
which hung medals of all the former kings of the Papegai, m 
well as a more substantial reward in the shape of an allowance 
for the 3 ’ear his xx) 3 ’alt 3 \ 

The fe.Htival of the Papegai was until quite a recent period 
celebrated at St. Malt» in Brittan 3 " on the first Sunda 3 ' in Lent. 
It was introduced there h\* the good Duchess Anne herself. 

Early in the fifteenth eeutiuy it was no emjit}- honor to he 
King oY the Papegai and decorated as such by the duchess, for 
the town granted liim an allowance varying in value from iIuxhs 
hundred to five hundred dollars, a very considerable sum in 
til one da 3 *H. 

The festival of the Pcxpiujaj’’ was one of th<^ many importa 
lions which the French alliance brought into Hcotland. UeuderH 
of "'Old Mortality’* will remember with what ceremony Lu<ly 
Margaret Bcllenden went to attend the festival in the count v 
of Lanark on a May morning in the year 1(5711, and of the shock 
her pride received* at the diHCornfiture of (ioose (Bhhie. Bit 
Wfdter says that the custom prevailed in Ayrshire down to hi* 
own time. 

Pradakshina. A ceremony of almost universal use in Brali 
luiiiicul as well as in Buddhist ritual This means going roiuo 
with the right shoulder to the centre, which is tlu* same turn 
that gi%mn*totiie prayer- wheel (y. r.). Towns and tieids an* 
smaller objects are (‘ircunuimbulated in this nuuuua*, with hles^*^ 
ingbuth to the <levotee and to the object of his (hwotion. TL 
great pilgrimage of the Punch* Kosi at Benares, one of the nu*.^ 
important oliservanees of the Hindoos, is simply a long pradiik 
shmu pertbrmed around that city. Here the circuit lengthen 
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out about fifty miles. As an every-day instance Mr. Simpson iii 
ine Buddhist Praying- Wheel” cites the case of a Hindoo whom 
he saw making a pradakshina around a tuisi plant, which is held 
sacred to Yishau. It was growing on a mud pedestal carefully 
prepared for it, and around this he walked a number of times 
with his right Hand to the centre.” ^ 



ClECUMAMBULATING THE TULSI PLANT. 
(From Simpson’s “ The Buddhist Praying- Wheel.”) 


He found that to go round in the opposite direction, or with 
the left hand to the centre, was the rule at death-ceremonies. 
It was on otHer occasions productive of evil. 

Now, it puzzled him to find that among the Semites, both 
Moslems and Jews, the custom is generally that of going round 
with the left side turned to the centre. He gives a tentative 
explanation that as in India the left hand to the centre is the 
rule in connection with the dead, the Semitic custom may have 
become the stereotyped rule from the practice of worshipping at 
^ornbs, which is known to be still a marked feature of Moslem 
faith. ’ The Kaaba at Mecca, for example, is built in the sem- 
blance of a huge tomb, and the Moslem performs his pradak- 
shina around it in the reverse direction. ^ . .u w 

From the East Mr, Simpson turned his attention to the M est. 
He found an extraordinary parallel to the pradakshina m the 
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Highlands of Scotland, where there is a custom now well-nigh 
extinct, but once extremely prevalent, known as the deisul (q. v.) 
or deasil. 

The bonfires which in man}^ parts of Great Britain and the 
European continent are still lighted on St. John’s Eve and other 
occasions furnish more analogies. It is frequently the custom 
for the celebrants to dance around them in a sunwise direction. 
Torches are revolved rapidly, so as to give the appearance of a 
circle of fire. Burning disks are whirled into the air. Wheels 
and barrels are eagerly sought for, lighted, and rolled down-hill 
as globes of fire. Blazing torches, barrels, or disks are carried 
around a field or a town in order to bless it and keep it from 
harm during the ensuing season. 

Nay, may we not find another survival in the custom, well- 
nigh universal among gamblers, of turning a chair or walking 
around it in order to bring about a change of luck? It may bo 
noted that this turning is always from left to right. 

Prayer- Wheel. An instrument used chiefly among the 
Lamaist Buddhists for the purpose of offering praj-ers by ine- 
ehanical means. Prayer-wheels are of various shapes and sizes, 
from small cylinders turned by the hand to huge ones driven b}'* 
water or wind. Long strips of paper with a written or printed 
formula repeated hundreds or even thousands of times arc 
wrapped round these cylinders, and as the cylinders revolve the 
paper rolls uncoil, and so the prayer is said. 

Sometimes the wheels are monster cylindei's worked with 
string and crank by a monk, sometimes a long row of small 
cylinders, ranged along the wall at such a height as to bo within 
reach of passers-by, who give them a twiid and go on rejoicing 
in the consciousness of having earned the blessing of Provi- 
dence. Sometimes prayer-tubs are propelled by water-wheels. 
In other parts windmills perform the like service, while the 
smaller domestic prayer-wheels are often caused to revolve by 
the heated air over "the fireplace. In short, it makes no difler- 
ence what is the propelling force, the Karma can he realized if 
only the circular motion be produced. The more rapid tlu^. revo- 
lution the greater the merit of the devotee. 

Most European writers have looked upon the prayer-wheel i\h 
a strange freak of superstition, an exceptional form of ritualism. 
Carlyle contemptuously alludes to it as the “ Rotatory Calabash.” 
Travellers have generally spoken of the grinding of prayers in a 
mill as an excellent subject for jokes. In 189(), however, Mr. 
William Simpson, in his “Buddhist Praying-Wheel,” as he j)re- 
fers to call it, set himself to show that it is but one offshoot 
from the common centre of an infinite variety of myths and 
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ceremonies, whose ramifications reach even into the Christian 
conclusion is that the circular movement is sym- 
bolical of the solar motion, or, it may be, of the great revolv- 
ing circle of the heavens, in which the sun is a subordinate 
traveller. Ihe virtue of the wheel lies in its being turned sun- 
wise, i.e.^ from east to west, — or, to make matters more plain 
in the dii ection which a man would take if ho perambulated it 
keeping the object always on his right. The reverse action 
brings evil and undoes any merit previously acquired by turn- 
ing the machine in the orthodox direction. (See Pradakshina 
and Deisul.) 

Presepio. (Glr. .ICvippe ; Pr. Cveehe ^ — all three words meaning 
a manger. ) The Latin and Italian and therefore the orio*inal 
name for a representation of the infant Christ lying in a man- 
ger, to which were subsequently added all sorts of accessories in 
the way of members of the Holy Family and other scriptural 
characters, both human and animal. The presepio is exhibited 
in churches or in the private houses of the wealthy at Christmas- 
time. It is said to owe its origin to St. Francis of Assisi, who, 
beginning with 1223, was wont to decorate a stable at Christmas- 
time with the principal scenes of the ISTativity. In that stable 
so transformed he celebrated mass and preached to the people 
until the holy season was over. 

Subsequently the presepii spread throughout Italy and to 
Spain, Portugal, France, the Netherlands, and Germany. They 
vary in size and oxpensiveness from the rude wooden figures of 
the Alpine goatherd, cut out with his own hands during the long 
winter evenings for domestic use, to the pretentious representa- 
tions of the larger churches, with their elaborate carving and 
gilding, velvet drapery, and cloth of gold. In many parishes of 
Catholic Europe everybody contributes to the expense of fitting 
up the presepio. Moribund misers and others anxious to pur- 
chase their way into the next world frequently leave considerable 
sums for the further embellishment of the village presepio. 

A presepio in a Capuchin church in Eome is thus described. 
The Holy Family occupy the foreground. In the manger re- 
poses the Bambino, or infant Christ, over whom St. Joseph, 
holding a bouquet, and the Virgin, dressed in satin or lace, with 
blue veil and silver crown, bend admiringly. Around kneel 
sundry shepherds in the act of adoration, while overhead angels 
with golden wings float among the clouds, chanting the Gloria 
in Exeelsis. A silver star with its comet-like trail directs the 
ap])roach of the Eastern Magi, who, with their brilliant retinue 
of horsemen and attendants, dazzle the eyes of the juvenile 
spectators with their Oriental pomp and pageantry. Here a 
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ragged beggar stretches out a beseeching palm, and there a 
devout hermit kneels before a rustic chapeL In the background 
rise the mountains, dotted with villas and chalets, with flocks of 
sheep and goats grazing here and there upon their grassy slopes, 
while peasants are everywhere seen approaching, bearing the 
products of the farm, the dairy, and the chase as their simple 
offerings to the new-born Child. 



In some places in Bohemia the Kri|)pc is used in private 
families as the receptacle of the toys and sweetmeats wlu(;h the 
Christ-Child is fabled to bring in his chariot drawn through the 
air by four milk-white horses. Thus in a measure the Krippe 
takes the place of the Christmas-tree of the North. Dramatic 
performances, styled Kripponspiolc, or ‘^mang(*r plays,” are fre- 
quently indulged in by the members of the family. 

The original wooden presepio or crib wherein Christ was horn 
in the Bctlilehem stable is believed to bo preserved in the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore in Eomo. 

According to tradition, the stone manger (‘ontained within it 
another of wood, which was used as a cradle for the infant 
Christ. That of stone still exists at Bethlehem, not in its primi- 
tive state, but decorated with white rnarhU^ and enriched with 
magnificent draperies. The wooden one was in th(^ seventh cen- 
tury, at the time of the Mohammedan invasiori in the Bast, 
transported to Eoine and placed in the basilica ()f‘ Santa Maria 
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Maggiore. Here it still reposes in a magnificent crystal shrinCj 
mounted on a stand of silver enamelled with gold and precious 
stones, the splendid offering of Philip lY., King of Spain. The 
shrine itself is preserved in a brazen coffin. Once a year, on 
Christmas Day, it is carried around the church in procession on 
the shoulders of the officiating clergy, and then exposed to tlie 
veneration of the faithful on the grand altar. 

Primrose Day. The anniversary of the death of Benja- 
min Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, April 19 (1881), is observed 
throughout England under this name. Conservatives everj’- 
where appear decorated with primroses, and the statue of the 
former premier opposite the Houses of Parliament in London, 
as well as his tomb at Hughenden, is profusely decorated with 
primrose, laurel, and ivy, contributed by his admirers. Her 
majesty annually sends to Hughenden a large wreath of prim- 
roses, which are placed at the head of Lord Beaconsfield’s grave 
by his nephew, Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, M.P. The Conservative 
ciubs throughout the country are also decorated, the primrose 
being especially conspicuous everywhere. Yet there is no evi- 
dence that primroses played any important part in either the 
public or the private life of Lord Beaconsfield. Nor does he 
appear to have had any fondness for them. “Primroses?” ex- 
claims Lord Aldegonde, in “Lothair:” “I believe they are good 
to make salad of” The Pall Mall Gazette in the days when it 
was a libei'al organ made public the following explanation of the 
anomaly : 

“ Apropos of Primrose Day and the very uncomplimentary 
allusions in Lord Beaconsfield’s books to that flower, it may be 
worth while to recount the origin of the myth. When Lord 
Beaconsfield was buried, the queen sent a wreath of primroses, 
and wrote, on a card attached to the wreath, Mis favmrite 
flower.’ Her majesty referred, of course, to the late Prince 
Consort ; but her words were misunderstood to mean that the 
primrose was Lord Beaconsfield’s favorite flower. Hence the 
newspaper allusions to ^ the flower he loved so well,’ and the 
annual celebration of Primrose Day. The explanation of the 
myth has long been current among Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues, 
but for obvious reasons they did not care to make it public.” 

Processions. Ecclesiastical processions are of early origin 
in the Latin and Greek Churches. They were introduced into 
Constantinople by Chrysostom in a.d. 398 to counteract the 
effect produced by the Arians, who, being forbidden to use any 
churches in the city, were accustomed to assemble about the 
porches and march to their meeting-houses without the walls, 
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singing anthems. By the fifth century processions had come 
into general use by the Church. Processions may be classified 
as extraordinary, ordered by ecclesiastical authority for some 
special cause, and ordinary, prescribed by the common ritual of 
the Church. To the latter class belong the processions on Can- 
dlemas, Palm Sunday, St. Mark’s Day, three Pogation days, and 
Corpus Christi. (See these entries.) In Catholic countries these 
are elaborate parades through the streets of the city. In coun- 
tries where Protestantism prevails they only make the circuit 
of the church, or at most of the churchyard. 

Processions are very frequent in Italy, Spain, and other Cath- 
olic countries. Besides those on the days already mentioned, 
every church has processions in honor of the Madonna or some 
saint specially reverenced in that particular church. They make 
the circuit of the parish limits, passing through all its principal 
streets, and every window and balcony is decorated with yellow 
and crimson hangings and with crowds of dark eyes. The 
front of the church, the steps, and the street leading to it are 
spread with yellow sand, over which are scattered sprigs of box. 
After the procession has been organized in the church, thev 
“ come unto the yellow sands,” preceded by a band of music, which 
plays rather jubilant and what the unco guid would call profane 
music, polkas and marches, and airs from the operas. Next may 
follow great lanterns of strung glass drops, accompanied by sol- 
diers; then an immense gonfalon representing the Virgin at the 
Cross, or the local saint, which is borne by the confratemitd of 
the parish, with blue capes over their white dresses, and all hold- 
ing torches. Then follows a huge wooden cross, garlanded with 
golden ivy-leaves, and also upheld by the confratemitd, who stag- 
ger under its weight. Next come crucifixes followed by the 
frati of the church in black, carrying candles and dolorously 
chanting a hymn. Then mayhap comes the bishop in hie mitre, 
his yellow stole upheld by two principal priests (the curate and 
subcurate), and to him bis acolytes waft incense, as well as to 
the huge figure of the Madonna which follows. This figure is 
of life-size, carved in wood, surrounded by gilt angels, and so 
heavy that a dozen or so of stout facchini, whose shabby trousers 
show under their improvised costume, are required to boar ii 
along. With this the procession comes to its climax. 

The Hindoos have celebrations of a not dissimilar sort. Pro- 
cessions of the idol-gods are the main features of the festivals 
in various holy cities of Southern India. The idols, decked with 
flowers, are carried about in gorgeously painted cars, generally 
with two priests fanning them, preceded by dancing-girls, a band 
of noisy musicians, bareheaded Brahmins walking hand in hand 
and singing hymns in honor of the god, and the ele])harj(s of 
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"the temple, gay with crimson and orange trappings, their very 
t-ninks elaborately painted for the occasion. Sometimes cannon 
fire at intervals j and as the idol-god, thus escorted, approaches, 
the people shout, and in long lines throw themselves down before 
him in reverence. Half festival and half fair, it is a curious 
scene that spreads around. Toys, luscious sweetmeats, and betel 
are sold at the stalls ; numerous go-rounds and swinging boats 
perform their evolutions, filled with beautiful and artistically 
-dressed children ; dancing-girls in their peculiar costume mingle 
in the crowd or dance before the idol ; youths leap past you with 
towers of flowers on their heads, and boys, dressed up like tigers, 

springing about, the crowd rushing to and fro as if threatened 
by the actual animal. Self-torturing'fakirs abound. Some have 
shoes stuck full of nails, but sing lustily" and play on the vina ; 
others dance about, extinguishing torches on their bare breasts; 
others swing to and fro aloft with a rope around their waist. 
Heggars and deformed or diseased children roam through the 
crowds, hideously painted to attract shuddering attention. At 
night fireworks are let off. Eockets course through the air. 
Pyrotechnic devices showing the figure of the god blaze in front 
of the temple whore the idol reposes. The little temples in the 
middle of the tank are illuminated as the god is carried, amid 
the clash of cymbals, in nocturnal procession around the basin 
of flashing waters ; while the glare of innumerable torches, and 
the blaze of Indian lights, — white, blue, orange, and green, — 
change darkness into almost insufferable light. (See The Zand 
of the Vedas^ by Eev. E. P. Percival.) 

Pulgen, or Crowning of the Cock. A simple Christmas 
ceremony which until the middle of the nineteenth century was 
commonly observed in Wales and still has a few local survivals 
in out-of-the-way districts. About three o’clock on Christmas 
morning the people would assemble in church, and, after prayers 
and a sermon, continue there, singing psalms and h3^mns with 
great devotion, until daylight. If through age or infirmity any 
were disabled from attending, they did not fail to say prayers 
and sing carols at home. 

Pumpkin, Festival of King. (Fr. Fete du Roi Potiron.) In 
September of every 3’ear a grotesque scene occurs in the Halles 
Centrales or Great M arkets of Paris. A monster pumpkin, deco- 
rated with a crown of paper and tinsel and borne upon a board 
which serves for a throne, is carried in state through the airy 
corridors and along the wide outer pavements. The market- 
people gather around and pay obeisance to the royal vegetable, 
and afterwards King Pumpkin is mercilessly dissected, sold in 
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slices at auction, and made into succulent soup which is eaten 
amid much Gallic merriment. 

Purdan. In Wales an ordeal through which unfaithful wives 
were obliged to pass. Covered with a white sheet, they were 
made to walk up the aisle of the parish church with their para- 
mours during the hours of divine service. This custom obtained 
in certain parts of South Wales till the middle of the present 
century. 

Purim (or Lots”), Feast of. This occurs on the 14th day 
of the twelfth month (Adar) of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, 
and lasts fortj’-eight hours. It is immediately preceded by the 
Fast of Esther, on the 13th of Adar. The origin of both these 
observances is explained in the book of Esther. When Ahasuerua, 
King of Persia, ]jut away his wife Yashti and took in her place 
the "Jewish maiden Esther, who had been brought up by her 
cousin Mordecai; the latter together with his entire race excited 
the jealous animosity of Hainan, the king’s minister. Hainan 
obtained from the w^eak-kneed king permission to wreak the 
full measure of his wicked will. He cast lots to decide the 
date, and, as the lot fell to the month of Adar, he issued orders 
that all the Jews in Persia should be put to death on the 14th 
of Adar, without regard to age or sex. In this extremity 
Mordecai entreated Queen Esther to intercede for her own 
people. Kow, according to a law of the Persian monarchy, 
any person who entered uninvited into the king’s presence was 
at once put to death, unless the king hold out to the visitor 
bis golden sceptre as a token of forgiveness. Esther deier- 
rnined to brave the king’s displeasure. But first she ordered 
that all the Jews in Shushan, the Persian capital, should hold a 
solemn fast. Then she approached the king. lie extended liis 
sceptre, listened to her pleadings, and in response ordered that 
Haman and his ten sons should be hanged, and that the Jews 
should have liberty to defend themselves against their enemies. 
Hence the Fast of Esther on the 13th of Adar and the Feast of 
Purim on the 14th, the latter being the date when the Jews of 
Shushan turned the tables upon their enemies. It is a time 
of great rejoicing, of balls, amateur theatricals, and tableaux, 
the proceeds of which are devoted to hospitals and other charities. 
The great Hebrew charity ball which is an annual feature of all 
the leading American cities occurs on this day. At the syna- 
gogues, the Megillah, a parchment scroll on which the book of 
Esther is written, is read both morning and evening. The 15th 
of Adar is also a day of rejoicing, of exchanging presents, and of 
giving alms to the poor. 
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Push- Penny. Under this title a curious custom was until 
recently sanctioned by the dean and chapter of Durham Cathe- 
dral, England. On Oak-Apple Day and G-uy Fawkes’s Day — 
respectively the 29th of May and the 5th of November — the 
senior verger of the cathedral would cast thirty shillings in 
copper pieces into the college yard to be scrambled for. The 
pupils of the Blue Coat schools were on these two dates drawn 
up in rank and file in the nave of the cathedral, for the inspection 
of the prebends, who minutely examined their new scholastic 
garments, after which the children were ushered into the choir. 
At the end of the service a pell-mell rush would be made for the 
cloister doors, in order to be present at push-penny. The germ 
of the custom dates to an unknown antiquity. In the old 
monastic period pennies used to be thrown to the citizens wdio 
were wont to assemble in the vicinity of the prior’s mansion. At 
Bishop-Auckland the bishop was accustomed to throw away 
silver pennies at certain times of the year, and it is even said 
that so much as a peck of copper was in earlier times scattered 
broadcast among the people. The Eeformation, however, swept 
these and many other old customs away, but after the Eestora- 
tioM of Charles II. the dean and chapter no doubt considered 
that the 29th of May and the 5lh of November ought to be 
kept as days of rejoicing, and as one means of doing so caused 
one of their officials to "throw a bagful of pennies to the people 
who met in the college. The custom survived until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. (Thiselton Dyer: British Popular 
Custo7ns^ ]). 303 .) 

Pussy-Willow Fair. (Eussian, Yerbnaya Ydrmarka) An 
iinnnal fair held in the w’'eek preceding Palm Sunday at the 
Nevsky Prospekt in St. Petersburg. Its ostensible object is to 
provide the public with twigs of pussy-willow (the only plant 
showing a vestige of life at that season), which are used in lieu 
of |)alms on Palm Sunday. But it is now utilized for the sale of 
all sorts of cheap goods suitable for the coming Easter season. — 
])aper roses for the Easter cake, confectionery, toys, imitation 
eggs, and the pascha, or Easter cake, made of cream and other 
delicacies tabooed in Lent, with which the long fast wiU be 
broken after the Easter matins. Finches and other song-birds 
are exposed in cages, and it is a pretty custom to buy them and 
set them free. The sites for the booths are the special privilege 
of soldiers’ widows, who draw them by lot and may either use 
them or sell them as they elect. 

Pyx, Trial of the. The annual testing of the standard of 
irold and silver coins in the English mint. It is a very ancient 

tD O'' 
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custom, and derives its name from the pyx, or chest, in which 
the coins to be examined are kept. The mint-master was in 
former time simply a person under contract with the government 
for the manufacture of the coinage, and periodical examinations 
were consequently necessary to see that the terms of the con- 
tract had been complied with. Though he is now an officer of 
the crown, the manner of conducting the ceremony is substan- 
tially unchanged. The finished coins are delivered to the mint- 
master in weights called journey- weights, — i.e.^ 15 pounds troy 
weight of gold, containing 701 sovereigns, or 1402 half-sover- 
eigns ; of silver, 60 pounds troy. From each journey- weight a 
coin is taken, and placed in the pyx for the annual trial. The 
examination of the coins is made by the Goldsmiths’ Oompanj^, 
under the direction of the crown, in the presence of the ‘‘ queen’s 
remembrancer,” who administers the oath to the jury and pre- 
sides over the proceedings. The coins are compared with pieces 
cut from trial-plates of standard fineness, in tlie keeping of the 
“ warden of the standards.” If the coins arc found to be of 
standard fineness and weight, within certain limits, a statement 
to that eifect is testified to by the jurors, and handed over to the 
treasurer. The coins to be tested are kept in the ancient chapel 
of the pyx, at Westminster Abbey, in joint custody of tiie Lords 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller-General. This custom was 
first ordered during the thirty-second year of the reign of King 
Henry II. (1154-li89), and took place occasionally in subsoquen't 
reigns, whenever royalty chose to order it. King James was 
present at one of these ceremonies in 1611. Ihicre was one held 
at the Exchequer Office July 17, 1861, and the next, February 
15, 1870. During the year 1870 a coinage act was ])assed by 
Parliament, providing for an annual trial of the pyx, and tlie 
ceremony has been observed each year since then. 

In the United States the trial of the pyx is made at the mint 
in Philadelphia, on the second Wednesday of February annually, 
before the judge of the district court of the United Stales for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, the com|)trollei‘ of the 
currency, the assayer of the New York Assay Office, ami such 
other persons as the President of the United States shall from 
time to time designate for the purpose. A majority of the com- 
missioners constitutes a competent board. Their examination is 
made in the presence of the director of the mint. The number 
of coins reserved for the assay from each delivery made by the 
chief coiner is prescribed by the director, and the rescrv(‘d 
pieces, after being sealed up and labelled, are deposited in the 
pyx, kept under the joint care of the superintendent of tlie 
mint and the assayer, each of those officers securing it by an 
independent lock. The reserved coins from the coinage of other 
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mints besides that at Philadelphia are transmitted quarterly- to 
the Philadelphia mint, and, in addition to these, the director may 
at hia pleasure take any other pieces for test. The commissioners 
are not sworn for the ceremony as in England, but after the 
examination they prepare a certified report of the trial, which, 
if the coins are within the limit of tolerance in fineness and 
weight, is satisfactory, and is simply filed; but if not, the fact 
is certified to the President of the United States, and if on a 
view of the circumstances of the case he shall so decide, the 
officer or officers implicated in the error are thenceforward dis- 
qualified from holding their respective ofdces. 


Q- 

Quietus, St. This saint is memorable in the annals of the 
Catholic Church of America because the enshrinement of his 
bones in the church of Our Lady of Grace in Hoboken (Arch- 
bishop Bailey officiating) on June 1, 1856, was the first ceremony 
of the kind ever performed in the United States. The innova- 
tion provoked a lively newspaper discussion as to the devotional 
value of the bones themselves or the religious gain of the cere- 
mony attending their translation. Otherwise the saint has 
slight hagiological importance. He has not even a day set apart 
in the calendar. Almost nothing is known about him. His 
bones, together with a vase containing his blood and an epitaph 
I’ccording his name (spelled Quetus) and his age, five years, were 
found in the cemetery of St. Pretextatus at Home in January, 
1849. It is presumed that he was one of a family of Christian 
martyrs, and that he himself was massacred for the faith. In 
July, 1850, Pope Pius IX. gave the relies to Eev. Father Cauvin, 
who was then pastor of the Hoboken church. The church was 
torn down and a new one erected in 1890-1, which necessitated 
n now translation of the relics on August 2, 1891. A procession 
of one thousand children, wearing white dresses, typical of the 
Haint’s unsullied childhood, and red sashes, typical of the blood 
lie is presumed to have shed for the faith, accompanied the relics 
to the new sanctuary. 

Quinquagesima. (Lat., “Fiftieth.”) The first Sunday 
before Ash Wednesday, so named because it was fifty days 
before Lent. The two Sundays preceding Quinquagesima — i.e., 
tlie second and third Sundays before Lent — are respectively 
known as Sexagesiraa and Septuagesima Sundays, possibly 
because they were looked on as being in round numbers sixty 
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and seventy days before Easter. That the custom of so naming* 
them is ancient we know, for we find them mentioned in the 
writings of Gregory the Great; but the practice of keeping 
them as a preparation for Lent has always been confined to the 
Western Church. 


R. 

Ramadan. The ninth lunar month in the Mohammedan 
calendar. It may be called the Mohammedan Lent. Everj’ day 
from sunrise to sunset is kept as a strict fast. Not a morsel of 
food or a drop of drink is tolerated. Tobacco and snutf are for- 
bidden. But the day fasting is made up for by night feasting. 
The moment the sun has set, a carnival begins which lasts well 
on until sunrise. In the great cities the restaurants and cafes 
are lighted, and the streets are full of revellers making up for 
the austerities of the day. The wealthy keep open house. But 
the mosques are open too, and are crowded night and day. On 
the 15th day of Eamadan the Sultan goes in grand procession 
from the Yildiz palace in Pera across the Bosporus to 8(am- 
boul to kiss Mohammed’s coat (see Coat of Mohammed). This 
is the one day of the year in which the Sultan appears in Slam- 
boul. If Ramadan be the Mohammedan Lent, Baieam (q. ??.) is 
the Mohammedan Easter. This is the season which ends the 
great fast. 

“ When the moon of Ramadan has set and that of Bairam has 
risen, all Constantinople puts on its new clothes and the people 
come out and rejoice over the day. There are bands of music 
everywhere through the streets. Calls are made among friends 
and neighbors. The boats on the Bosporus arc decorated with 
flags, and everything and everybody goes wild with joy. The 
watching for the moon is a great occasion, and the Tiu*k who 
brings the first news of its rising to the Cadi of Constantinople 
gets a reward of ten thousand piasters, or four hundred and fifty 
dollars. The competitors station themselves on the hills about 
Constantinople, and as soon as they see the thin band of light 
which marks the new moon’s coming in the skj", thej’ rush for 
the office of the judge, and the first one in gets the prize. The 
cadi is waiting for them, and he fixes the next morning as the 
beginning of Bairam.” (Frank G. Carpenter : Jjent ainong the 
Mahometans^ in the Cosmojpolitan^ April, 1893.) 

Red-Letter Days. A term now extended to any gala occa- 
sion or memorable day in the life of an individual or a nation. 
But originally and specifically the term is an ecclesiastical one, 
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used to characterize the more important festivals and saints’ 
days ot the Church, which appear in red letters instead of black 
in the calendar. In ordinary cheap prayer-books both of the 
English and of the Roman Church, where two colors are not used 
in the printing, these days are characterized by italics or Gothic 
capitals, and the black-letter days (^. v.') or minor festivals by 
lower-case Roman type. The practical difference in the public 
worship of the English Church is that black-letter days have no 
collect, etc., as the others have. 

Relics. (Lat. reliqiiice, “remains.”) In its Catholic use this 
word includes the bodies of saints and martyrs, or fragments of 
the same, or any objects with which in life the person was asso- 
ciated. 

The old Romans and Greeks had their holy relies, — for in- 
stance, the egg of Leda. The Hindoos waged bloody wars over 
the monstrous supernatural tooth of Buddha. The Mohamme- 
dans preserve the standard, arms, clothes, heard, and two teeth 
of their Prophet. In the Catholic Church St. Helena was the 
first great relic-hunter. 

The Second Nicsean Council ordered that no church should be 
consecrated unless it enshrined some relics, and imputes a dis- 
regard for them to the opponents of images. So encouraged, 
relic- hunting became a favorite pastime, in which earth and 
heaven joined their forces. Numerous saints revealed the where- 
abouts of their bodies in dreams and visions, some of them being 
so eager in the cause that they pointed out more than one. 
Miraculous lights settled over the resting-places of other holy 
men. Indeed, at every critical moment relics were sure to be 
discovered. They often came down from heaven in answer to 
devout prayer. A woman at St.-Maurin, for instance, who had 
chosen St. John for her patron, importuned him daily for three 
years for some little bit of his body for which he had no further 
use. He turned a deaf ear until at last the woman got desperate 
and vowed that she would not touch food till her prayer was 
heard. She kept her vow for seven days, and was nearly at her 
last gasp, when she found on the altar the thumb of the saint. 
Three bishops wrapped this holy relic very reverently in linen, 
and three drops of blood fell from it, — one drop per bishop. 

When the Empress Constantine petitioned Pope Gregory I. to 
send her the head of St. Paul, he replied that it was not the 
custom at Rome to lay violent hands on the remains of the 
martyrs. He added that many persons who had presumed to 
handle the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul had been struck dead 
in consequence, and that he could send her only a cloth which 
had touched the apostle’s body. Such cloths, he reminded her. 
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possessed the same miraculous power as the relics themselves. 
The practice of removing relics, he said in conclusion, gave rise 
to fraud, as in the case of some G-reek monks, who, when de- 
tected in digging up dead bodies by night at Eome, had confessed 
to an intention of passing them off in Greece as relies of martyrs. 

At the time of the Crusades Europe was overflowed with 
relics. Whenever a town in the Holy Land was conquered the 
Crusaders looked first for relics, as more precious than gold or 
gems. St. Louis made two unfortunate crusades, but he com- 
forted himself with the relics he brought home. Chief among 
these was the holy crown of thorns, one of the ornaments of 
the Imperial Chapel at Constantinople. The court of France 
advanced as far as Troyes, in Champagne, to meet with devotion 
this inestimable relic. It was borne in triumph through Paris 
by the king himself, barefoot, and in his shirt. Among the 
other treasures secured by the same simple-minded monarch were 
a portion of the true cross, part of the baby linen of the infant 
Jesus, and various other relics of the Passion. To house them 
all properly St. Louis built the Sainte-Chapelle of Paris, where 
many of them may still be seen. 

Among relics of a painfully grotesque character whose de- 
scription we meet with in mediaeval authorities may be reckoned 
a portion of the melted fat of St. Lawrence ; the bones of 
Moses; the sigh which St. Joseph heaved when he was splitting 
wood; feathers from the wings of the archangels Gabriel and 
St. Michael; the thorn in the flesh which troubled St. Paul; a 
beam of the star which conducted the Wise Men from the Bast ; 
the perch whence the cock crew its reproach to Peter ; the bones 
of the ass on which the entry into Jerusalem w^as made ; the 
staff with which Moses parted the Eed Sea ; manna from the 
desert; and a piece of the rock from which Moses drew w’ater. 

What has become of many of these relics and of the jewel- 
incrusted caskets, reliquaries, and shrines in which they were 
preserved ? It is certain that only a limited number have been 
preserved. The greater portion were swept away in the wars 
which at various epochs have devastated the face of Christendom. 
In England and Northern Europe very few survived the icono- 
clasticism of the Eeformation. 

First in the estimation of the faithful come, of course, all per- 
sonal relics of Christ. Most of these were found by St. Helena 
(^. V.) during her famous pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Of the cross 
and other instruments associated with the Passion some details 
are given under the head of Cross, Invention of the. 

A small portion of Herod’s staircase is at the Escorial, and the 
remainder is at Eome. (See Scala Santa.) The column at 
which the scourging took place is also at Eome, in the church 
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of St. Praxede, with the exception of some fragments which 
are at Yenice. The present whereabouts of the rope, whip, and 
sceptre is not quite clear. All we learn is that the rope w^as at 
Carlstein in 1515, that the whip was treasured at Constance, and 
that Soissons, Courtrai, and the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris held 
the sceptre for a long time. The crown of thorns, w^hich was 
given to St. Louis by the Emperor of Constantinople, is now in 
Notre-Dame at Paris. Thorns have been taken from it, and are 
objects of veneration in manj^ places. Of the purple vestments, 
some are in the church of Bucoleon at Constantinople, and 
others are at the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris. 

Of the actual person of Christ all that remains are some drops 
of the blood (see Blood, Precious) and a few hairs. The latter 
are dispersed among the churches at Corbie, iTamur, and St. 
Denis. 

Other relics comprise, first, the clothes worn by Christ, the 
sandals, the tunics, the swaddling-clothes, the manger, etc. ,* 
second, the relics of the Lord’s Supper, such as the bread, the 
communion-cup, the cloth, the dish, the table, the basin for 
washing the feet, and the linteum. 

Fragments of the sandals are at Corbie, Treves, and Alber- 
stadt ; the swaddling-clothes are at the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, 
Clermont, Courtrai, Namur, Toledo, Yizille ; the tunics are at 
Argenteuil, Treves (see Coat, Holy), and Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
there are also fragments of them at Corbie and Toledo; and a 
portion of the manger is at St. Denis, though Eome claims to 
have it almost entire (see Presepio). The cup used at the mar- 
riage of Cana, known as the Saero Cattino (c[. ?;.), is at Genoa. 

Remedies, Virgen or Nuestra Sefiora de los. (Sp., “ Vir- 
gin or Our Lady of Succor.”) A famous image preserved in the 
little historic church of Los Eemedios on the hill of Totoltepec, 
about twenty miles from the city of Mexico. Being looked upon 
as a rival of the Virgin of Guadalupe (see Guadalupe) and more 
than suspected of Spanish leanings, she has become much dis- 
credited since Mexico achieved her independence. Indeed, she is 
even derisively spoken of as La Gachupina (^‘the little Spanish 
woman”). The image is a wooden doll a foot high, holding in its 
arms a tiny infant Jesus. Both faces are carved with a rough 
penknife. Two holes represent the eyes, and another the mouth. 
‘‘ No Indian idol,” says Madame Calderon de la Barca, could be 
much uglier. She has been a good deal scratched and destroj^cd 

in the lapse of ages. C n observed that he was astonished 

they had not trted to restore her a little. To this the padre 
replied that the attempt had been made by several artists, each 
one of whom had sickened and died.” (^Jjetters.) 

53 
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Tradition asserts that this image was brought to Mexico by 
Juan Yillafuerte, a soldier of Cortez’s ariny. Now, the hill of 
Totoltepec, at the coming of the Spaniards, was an Otomi 
stronghold. On its rugged, lava-seamed heights was a great 
building, half temple; half fortress, which was dedicated to the 
worship of Otomcapulco, who is more generally known by his 
Aztec name of Tlaloctlamacazqui, the god of the rains, and his 
royal sister, Chalchiuhtliycue, the spirit of the waters. The 
former held dominion over the water that came from the heavens, 
and the latter ruled the running streams and the tides of the sea. 
In pre-Spanish times a great feast lasting a whole month was 
held in honor of these two gods, at which hundreds of human 
sacrifices were offered. This worship extended to the sea-coast 
on both sides of the mountains. 

Cortez persuaded Montezuma to allow him to set up an altar 
in the city of Mexico, and there Yillafuerte’ s image was installed. 
There it remained until the Spaniards were driven from the city 
on the night of June 30, 1520 (see Noche Triste). Throughout 
all the horrors of that night, so the legend says, the good Yilla- 
fuerte carried the precious image in his bosom, and throughout 
the subsequent attacks upon the fortress of Totoltepec, during 
which he was sorely wounded. At last, finding himself about 
to die, he hid the image under the great leaves of a maguey 
-plant. 

‘ Twenty years afterwards, Cequahutzin, a famous chief of the 
Otomi nation, who had lately become a Christian, happening to 
be out hunting upon the hill, saw a vision of the Yirgin, who, in 
her own person, directed him to search under the maguey for 
her image. This he did, and, having found it, he took it to his 
home; but the same day it returned to its place under the 
maguey. Again he carried it to his house and set before it, in a 
gourd dish, the most tempting food that he possessed, but again 
the image fled to the hill. Once more he went for it and carried 
it back with him, and, to make sure of it this time, he locked it 
securely in a strong box, upon the top of which he made his bed 
for the night. But when he awoke in the morning the image had 
again fled to its place under the maguey plant. Cequahutzin 
went that very day to the holy fathers of San Gabriel in Tacuba 
and told them what had happened. They divined that the Yirgin 
desired a temple to be erected to her service upon the hill of 
Totoltepec. Accordingly a little church was immediately built 
upon the spot where the image had been discovered, and some 
thirty-five years later the present building was completed (1575). 

In time the shrine of Totoltepec became the richest and most 
famous throughout the land. Gifts of immense value were 
showered upon the image. Her jewels and ornaments alone 
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were valued at one million dollars. The railings that enclosed 
the main altar were carved from massive bars of silver. Before 
the altar itself stood a massive maguey plant in pure silver. A 
treasurer was appointed to take charge of her jewels, a camarista 
to superintend her rich wardrobe. In seasons of drought she 
was brought in from her mountain dwelling and carried in pro- 
cession through the streets of Mexico. The viceroy himself, on 
foot, used to lead the holy train. A dignitary of high rank 
drove the carriage in which she was seated. She visited the 
principal convents in succession, the nuns bowing in humble 
adoration as she passed. 

It happened that in the revolution of 1810 the patriot Hidalgo 
took as bis standard an image of the Yirgin of Guadalupe. The 
Spanish sympathizers answered by appealing to the patronage 
of the Yirgin of Los Bemedios, and her image was conducted to 
Mexico, dressed as a Spanish general. On the triumph of the 
revolutionists, she was stripped of her military dress, her church 
was despoiled of its treasures, and her passport was signed, with 
an order for her to leave the republic. But calmer counsels pre- 
vailed. She was allowed to remain, was eventually restored to 
her honors, and still retains her treasurer, a small portion of her 
treasures, and a semi-suspicious hold upon the reverence of the 
Mexicans. 

But, though the lustre of the glory of Our Lady of Succor is 
dimmed, she has still many strong admirers, chief among whom 
are the remnants of the old imperialist party ; and every good 
Catholic in Mexico is willing to admit her wonderful power over 
the rivers and the rain, which she usurped from the ancient 
Aztec gods of the floods and the storms. And so she still con- 
tinues to inhabit the bare, damp-stained, smoke-colored walls of 
the ancient, half-ruined sanctuary on the hill of Totoltepec. 

A correspondent of the New York Sun who dates his letter 
Mexico, June 29, 1896, writes as follows: ‘‘A special service to 
pray for rain at the shrine of Huestra Sehora de los Eemedios 
has been followed by a plenteous downpour, and so the fame of 
the shrine is proportionately greater. Yesterday the sun rose 
over the Yalley of Mexico with a clear, keen, steady brightness 
that caused the old people to shake their heads. It was a day 
that made the weather-prophets hide themselves in despair; a 
dawning that once more painted on the steel-blue sky the words 
of which all the land had weeks ago grown weary, — ‘Ho rain.’ 
Everywhere the pulque-fields and the corn-lands lay cracked and 
seamed with the long, steady, scorching heat of the tropical 
sun. 

“ But all this time a curious ceremony was going on in the 
little old historic church of Los Eemedios. Thousands of people 
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from all over the republic sent up their prayers to the little 
image of Our Lady of Succor that she would remember them as 
she had done in the past and send them the rain to gladden their 
parched fields ,* for such a drought as there has been upon the 
land for the past eight months has not been felt in Mexico for 
many years. Until yesterday hundreds of petitions and pilgrim- 
ages had been made to Our Lady of Succor without avail. 
Finally the authorities of the Church gave notice that there 
would be a special service at the shrine. The service commenced 
at ten a.m. with the celebration of low mass by Canon Pedro de 
Verona Gutierrez. This was followed by solemn high mass, 
which was sung by Father Flores of San Miguel. 

“ At the conclusion of the mass the little image of Our Lady 
of Succor was carried around the churchyard (for the laws do 
not permit any public procession of a religious character outside 
the walls of the churchyard). The ‘Little Lady’ stood erect 
under a blue and silver canopy, from which she looked serenely 
forth upon a long procession of the faithful, each carrying a 
lighted taper. 

“ When the procession was over, the sun looked down as piti- 
lessly into the court-yard of the church as it had continued to 
do for weeks past, but during the evening rain fell in torrents, 
and the faith of the believers is proportionately strengthened.” 

Rhyne Toll. An annual tax collected between October 30 
and November 7 in the parish of Chetwode, a small village about 
five miles from Buckingham, England, by the lord of the manor, 
who ever since Saxon times has been the head of the Chet- 
wode family. Tradition asserts that in ancient times the parish 
formed part of a forest which was infested by a destructive wild 
boar. The inhabitants were never safe from his attacks, and 
strangers who heard of his ferocity were afraid to visit or pass 
through the district, so that traffic and friendly intercourse were 
seriously impeded, as well as much injury done to property, by 
this savage monster. The lord of Chetwode, bent on ridding his 
neighborhood of this pest, sallied forth into the forest, and, as 
the old song has it, — 

Then he hlowed a blast full north, south, east, and west — 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 

And the wild hoar then heard him full in his den, 

As he was a jovial hunter. 

Then he made the best of his speed unto him — 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter ; 

Swift flew the hoar, with his tusks smeared with gore, 

To Sir Eyala^ the jovial hunter. 
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T^n the wild hoar, being so stout and so strong 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter; 

Thrashed down the trees as he ramped him along 
To Sir Eyalas, the jovial hunter. 

they fought four hours in a long summer day — 

W^ind well thy horn, good hunter; 

Till the wild hoar fain would have got him away 
From Sir Kyalas, the jovial hunter. 

Then Sir Eyalas he drew his broadsword with might 

Wind well thy horn, good hunter; 

And he fairly cut the boar’s head off quite, 

For he was a jovial hunter. 

Matters being thus settled, the neighborhood rang with the 
praises of the gallant deed of the lord of Chetwode, and the 
news thereof soon reached the ears of the king, who “ liked him 
so well of the achievement” that he forthwith made the knight 
tenant in capite, and constituted his manor paramount of all the 
manors within the limits and extent of the royal forest of Eook- 
woode. Moreover, he granted to him, and to his heirs forever, 
among other immunities and privileges, the full right and power 
to levy every year the “ Ehyne Toll” on all cattle found within 
the district between the 30th of October and the 7th of JNovem- 
ber. The commencement of the toll, which is proclaimed with 
much ceremony, is thus described in an old document of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign : 

“ In the beginning of the said drift of the common, or rhyne, 
first at their going forth, they shall blow a welke-shell, or home, 
immediately after the sun rising at the Mansion-House of the 
manor of Chetwode, and then, in their going about, they shall 
blow their home the second time in the field between Newton 
Purcell and Barton Hartshorn, in the said county of Bucks, and 
also shall blow their home a third time at a place near the town 
of Fin mere, in the county of Oxford, and they shall blow their 
borne the fourth time at a certain stone in the market of the 
town of Buckingham, and there to give the poor sixpence ; and 
so, going forward in this manner about the said drift, shall blow 
the home at several bridges called Thornborough Bridge, King's 
Bridge, and Bridge Mill. And they also shall blow their home 
at the Pound Gate, called the Lord’s Pound, in the parish of 
Chetwode. . . . And also (the lord of Chetwode) has always 
been used by his officers and servants to drive away all foreign 
cattle that shall be found within the said parishes, fields, &c., to 
impound the same in any pound of the said towns, and to take 
for every one of the said foreign beasts twopence for the mouth, 
and one penny for a foot for every one of the said beasts.” All 
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cattle thus impounded at other places were to be removed to the 
pound at Chetwode, and if not claimed and the toll paid within 
three days, “ then the next day following after the rising of the 
sun, the bailiff or officers of the lord for the time being shall 
blow their home three times at the gate of the said pound, and 
make proclamation that, if any persons lack any cattle that shall 
be in the same pound, let them come and shew the marks of the 
same cattle so claimed by them, and they shall have them, pay- 
ing unto the lord his money in the manner and form before- 
mentioned, otherwise the said cattle that shall so remain shall 
be the lord’s as strays.” This toll was formerly so rigidly en- 
forced that if the owner of cattle so impounded made his claim 
immediately after the proclamation was over, he was refused 
them, except he paid their full market price. 

Though the custom is still regularly observed, it has under- 
gone some changes since the date of the above document. The 
toll now begins at nine in the morning instead of at sunrise, and 
the horn is first sounded on the church-hill at Buckingham, and 
gingerbread and beer are distributed among the assembled boys, 
the girls being excluded. The officer then proceeds to another 
part of the liberty on the border of Oxfordshire, and there, after 
blowing his horn as before, again distributes gingerbread and 
beer among the assembled boys. The toll is then proclaimed as 
begun, and collectors are stationed at different parts to enforce 
it, at the rate of two shillings a score upon all cattle and swine 
passing on any road within the liberty, until twelve o’clock at 
night on the 7th of November, when the “ Rhyne” closes. 

The occupiers of land within the liberty have long been ac- 
customed to compound for the toll by an annual payment of one 
shilling. The toll has sometimes been refused, but has always 
been recovered with the attendant expenses. It realized about 
twenty pounds a year before the opening of the Buckingham- 
shire Railway; but now, owing to Welsh and Irish cattle being 
sent by trains, it does not amount to above four ])ounds, and is 
let by the present lord of the manor for only one pound five 
shillings a year. (Chambers : Book of Bays, vol. ii. ]>. 516.) 

Roche, St. (Fr. Boch or Boqiie; It. lioceo), patron of pris- 
oners and the sick, especially the plague-stricken. In England 
his festival on August 16 used to be celebrated as a general har- 
vest home, with dances in the churchyard in the evening, and was 
known as the great harvest festival (Fosbrookk: Dictionary 
of Antiquities.') 

Born about 1280, at Montpellier, France, of a noble family, 
left an orphan at twenty with a vast patrimony, 8t. Rocdie dis- 
tributed the latter among the poor and started on a pilgrimage 
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to Rome. There and in other Italian cities he devoted himself 
to tending the sick in the hospitals, for a great plague was then 
raging. At Piacenza he took the infection himself. ^ He crawled 
into a wood without the city. His little dog, who had accompa 
nied him, tenderly nursed him through the illness that followed 
Everyday the dog went back to the city and returned in the 
evening with a loaf of bread in his mouth. The legend re 
lates that an angel appeared and dressed his wounds, but others 
explain this by saying that it was a kind-hearted man named 
Gothard, who, not knowing who he was, took compassion on 
him, provi^, _as it were his “ good angel.” When he had re- 
coveied sufeciently, St. Eoche turned his steps towards his old 
home, but when he arrived he was so changed by suffering that 
not recognizing him, the officers arrested him as a possible spy 
and threw him into prison. Even his own uncle, who was the 
judge did not know him, and the saint, believing that it was 
the wiil of God, did not reveal himself, but quietly endured the 
hardships of confinement for five years. 

At the expiration of that time, the jailer entering the cell one 
morning was dazzled by a brilliant light which filled the whole 
room. The prisoner was dead, and beside him lay a paper which 
contained his name and these words : Ceux qui sont frappez 
de peste, et iniploreront la favour de Sainct Hoche, seront gueris.” 
{IjCS Fleurs des Vies des Saints.) When his uncle and the people 
learned who he was, they were filled with grief and remorse ; 
and he was buried amidst the tears and prayers of the whole 
city. 

Nearly a century passed after this event (which is generally 
believed to have occurred about 1327) before the memory of St. 
Eoche was revived outside of his native city. But at the time 
of the great Church Council held in 1414 at Constance (the same 
that condemned Huss) the plague broke out, and the clergy and 
laity were in great consternation, when a young German monk, 
who had heard of St. Eoche in France, proposed that his aid 
should be invoked on behalf of the plague-stricken people. 
Acting upon this advice, the Council ordered that the effigy of 
that saint should be carried in procession through the streets; 
and no sooner was this done, accompanied by prayers and 
litanies, than the plague suddenly ceased. 

The cupidity of the Yenetians was now aroused. Owing to 
their extensive commercial relations with the East, they were 
peculiarly exposed to infection. Who could need more than 
they the pestilence-defying bones at Montpellier? In 1485 was 
formed an alliance of holy buccaneers. Under pretence of per- 
forming a pilgrimage, they landed at Montpellier, stole the relics, 
and carried them away to Yenice, where the Doge received them 
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in state. The splendid chureli of San Eocco was built for their 
reception under the auspices of a community which had already 
been formed for the purpose of caring for those ill with infec- 
tious disease. This community still exists, under the title of the 
Brotherhood of San Eocco (a society analogous to that of the 
Misericordia in Florence), wherein many of the nobility and 
gentry of Yenice enroll themselves for shorter or longer periods 
as a penance for sin or as a step in the quest for the higher life. 

It may be mentioned, however, that Arles contains a rival 
body of St. Eoche. Certain relies of the saint are also shown at 
Eome, Antwerp, and other places. 

Ill art St. Eoche is usually represented as a man in the prime 
of life, dressed as a pilgrim, with a cockle-shell in his hat and a 
wallet at his side. In one hand he holds a staff, in the other he 
lifts his robe to show the plague-spot, and his dog stands near. 
The events of his life have been depicted by some of the most 
celebrated artists of Italy and Germany, Carracci, Guido, Tinto- 
retto, Bassano, and Eubens, the most famous work being the 
altar-piece in the church at Alost, which was completed in eight 
days, and for which Eubens received eight hundred florins from 
the Brotherhood of St. Eoche. 

Rogation Days. The Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
before Ascension Thursday, so called because in the Eoman 
Church the Litany of the Saints is chanted in the procession 
which takes place on each of the three days. Eogatio (from 
rogare^ to pray”) is the Latin equivalent fbr the Greek word 
Xixa'Ma^ “ litany.” These litanies are called lesser by comparison 
with the more ancient and solemn chanting of the litany on St. 
Mark’s Day. 

Litanies sprang from the early Christian processions to mar- 
tyrs’ tombs, which gradually developed in a general custom of 
supplications for the appeasing of God’s wrath and the averting 
of public evils. These were called Litanies by the Greek Church 
and Eogations by the Latin. St. Chrysostom is said to have in* 
troduced the custom of singing litanies in procession at Constan- 
tinople. The usage was brought into more regular and definite 
shape by Mamertus, Bishop of Yienne, in Gaul, about the middle 
of the fifth century, when the province suffered from earthquake 
and other troubles. In 511 the First Council of Orleans ap- 
pointed the Eogation Days before the Ascension to be observed 
with fasting and solemn processions, and directed that all slaves 
should be exempted from work, that they might be able to attend 
the public services on those three days. Gregory the Great, a cen- 
tury later, collected and arranged the various litanies in a com- 
mon form very much as they are now used in the Latin Church, 
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under the narne of “ Litanies of the Saints ” which are still sun^ 
on the Kogation days, either in church, or, in many Catholic 
countries, in procession about the streets. But Gret>-orv only 
enjoined their use on St. Mark’s Day, and left it to"" Leo III. 
(who died in 816) to introduce the Eogation days at Eome. 
Leo omitted the obligation of fasting. It was in the time of Pope 
Gregory, however, that St. Augustine introduced the custom into 
the English Church. He had learned the usage on his way 
through Gaul, and availed himself in this matter of Gregory’s 
wise advice to adopt for the newly-formed Church such liturgical 
observances prevalent elsewhere as he might find most suitable, 
even though not used at Eome. It was, in fact, to the chant 
of the rogations or litanies that Augustine and his monks 
came in procession, with silver cross and banner borne before 
them, to their first meeting with Ethelbert in the Isle of Thanet. 
And in the same order and with the same solemn chant — bor- 
rowed from the use of the Church of Lyons— they soon after- 
wards made their entry into Canterbury on one of the Eogation 
days in the Ascension week of 597. It was natural, therefore, 
that when Augustine was organizing the Church he had founded 
he should include in its ritual these Gallic “ Eogations.” Hence 
we find the Council of Clovesho in 747 enjoining the Litany and 
the processions on Eogation days to be kept np in England, 
according to the way of our fathers,” besides directing the 
Litany to be used on St. Mark’s Day for the future as at Eome. 
The season continued to be observed with fasting, solemn pro- 
cessions, and litanies until the Eeformation, and perhaps in some 
places still later. The Eogation Fast is still prescribed in the 
Eubrics of the Eeformed English Prayer Book. 

Gradually the perambulations deteriorated. First the minister 
ceased to make the tour. Then the beadle and churchwarden 
failed to attend. Finally the constable was left to lead the pro- 
cessions. Thus they took on an entirely secular aspect, which 
they have retained even in the parishes which have revived the 
old custom or never quite relinquished it. In that part of Lon- 
don called the City the bounds of every parish are still beaten 
with long staves by a motley crowd of old and young, generally 
under the leadership of a policeman. (See Bounds, Beating op 

THE.) 

Romain, St., patron of Eouen, in France. He is commemo- 
rated on October 23, the anniversary of his death in 639. He 
is styled the Apostle to Normandy, because he established Chris- 
tianity in that province, becoming Bishop of Eouen. Among 
the marvels related of him was that of commanding the waters 
of the river Seine to recede when an inundation threatened the 
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city. 1^0 sooner had they obeyed than a dragon rose from the 
slime, which the good bishop with the aid of a murderer sue- 
ceeded in overcoming. Hence it was that until the Eevolution 
the chapter of Rouen on the annual recurrence of the saint’s 
day possessed the privilege of pardoning a criminal condemned 
to death. 

Romuald, St. (956-1027^, founder of the monastery of 
Camaldoli, about thirty-six miles from Florence, Italy. He died 
June 19, but February 7, the day of his translation, was ordered 
by Clement YIII. to be kept in his honor. His most famous act 
was to force the Emperor Otho III. to perform barefoot a pil- 
grimage from Rome to Mount Gargano, as a public penance for 
having treacherously slain Crescentius, governor of Tivoli, whom 
he had lured away from sanctuary in the castle of St. Angelo in 
Rome under promise of indemnity. Southey has a humorous 
poem upon one of the legends of this saint. Having as a hermit 
acquired a great reputation for sanctity, the country-folks in the 
neighborhood, unwilling to run the risk of having so eminent a 
saint buried among strangers, determined to strangle him one 
night. But the saint got wind of the project, and, being unam- 
bitious of so much worldly honor, quietly stole away from the 
place. 

St. Romuald was buried in his own monastery of Yal di Castro. 
On February 7, 1481, his relics were translated to the church 
of St. Blaise in the town of Fabri, where they remain to this 
day. 

In art he is represented as holding his finger to his lips in 
token of silence, and often with a ladder by his side. The latter 
is in reference to a dream wherein he saw a ladder set up between 
heaven and earth, which his monks ascended clad in white 
habits. Hence he ordered that they should always wear white 
in lieu of the gray originally indicated. 

Roncesvalles, Our Lady of. (Sp. Nuestra Senora de Eon- 
cesvalles ; Fr. Notre-Bame de Eoncevaux.) A miraculous imago 
of the Yirgin which is preserved at Roncesvalles, or Roncevaux, 
a village on the borders of Spain and France famous for the 
legendary achievements of Roland. The ruined chapel in which 
it is kept is said to have been founded by Charlemagne, and 
among its other relics is the Bible on which the ancient kings 
of Navarre took the oath of allegiance. 

The shriving of penitent pilgrims at this chapel is an annual 
ceremony performed with much curious detail. The pilgrims 
come from the neighboring valleys, generally on the Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees, They arrive about dawn. 
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w-f^ a black blouse drawn tight at 

waist with a cord and their heads with a sombre cowl. 
On their shoulders they carry a 
heavy cross, formed of two weighty 
branches nailed together r,up|)osed 
to resemble the cross irhich Christ 
bore to Calvary. They advance 
slowly, preceded by the mayors of 
their commune, attired in a long 
municipal robe. When they have 
reached the monastery, some of the 
pilgrims have travelled, crosses on 
back, ten, twenty and even thirty 
miles. 

After half an hour’s rest they form 
ranks again in two files, between 
which walk the clergy, with the 
wives, sisters, or mothers of the 
penitents. They pass before the 
tomb which is fabled to contain the 
remains of Poland’s companions, en- 
ter the chapel, and there hear mass, 
confess, and take communion. Then 
to breakfast at the neighboring inn, 
after which the line reforms, and the pilgrims, shouldering their 
crosses once more, march home ten, twenty, or thirty miles 
across the Pyrenees. 



Pilgrim of Roncf.svaux. 


Rosa di Lfima, St., the only canonized female saint of the 
New World. ^ Her festival is on August 30. She was born at 
Lima, Peru, in 1586. From her infancy she gave great evidence 
of piety, and began mortifying herself at a very early age. She 
destroyed her beautiful complexion with quicklime in order to 
disenchant her lovers. She supported herself and her aged 
parents by toiling in a garden, and by working at night with her 
needle. She died August 24, 1617, and was entombed at Lima. 
She was canonized by Clement X. in 1671. It is related that 
this Pope at first refused to canonize her, but a shower of roses 
fell all about him and continued until he felt assured of her 
sanctity. 

Rosalia, St., patron of Palermo, in Sicily, which was her 
birthplace. Her feast is celebrated on September 4, the anni- 
versary of the translation of her body. Of noble parentage, she 
forsook all worldly vanities in her youth and made herself an 
abode in a cave on Monte Pelegrino, three miles from Palermo. 
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Here she died in 1160. In 1625, the jubilee year of Pope Urban 
VIII., a body supposed to be hers was found buried in a grot 
under the mountain, and was translated to the metropolitan 
church of Palermo, which was dedicated to her. A pestilence 
raging in that year ceased at once. It used to be the annual 
custom on her feast-day for the priests to take the relics in 
solemn procession around Monte Pelegrino. It must be added 
that Dean Buckland positively identified the remains as those 
of an unusually large and venerable he-goat. ISTevertheless St. 
Michael’s Church in Brooklyn, Blew York, prides itself on the 
possession of five fragments of her ‘‘ forearm,” which were 
brought over as a gift from the Cardinal of .Palermo in 1893. 
They are encased in a small silver box of oval shape. 

Roses, Tribute of. (Fr. BailUe des Boses.) A graceful cere- 
mony which existed in France up to the end of the sixteenth 
century and consisted of a tribute of roses from the peers of 
France to parliament, and was rendered in the months of April, 
May, and June on a day when the sitting was held in the great 
hall The peer whose turn it was to pay the tribute had to see 
that on the appointed day all the rooms of the palace were 
strewed with roses, flowers, and sweet herbs: before the sitting 
commenced he was bound to enter every chamber with a large 
bowl of silver borne before him containing as many crowns of 
roses and bouquets as there were members of parliament and 
officers attached to its service ; and when the roses had been dis- 
tributed to the various claimants of the homage and the audience 
was ended, he gave a great feast to the presidents, councillors, 
clerks, and ushers of the court. The origin of this custom is 
quite unknown. It not only existed at tbo parliament of Paris, 
but was maintained at all the other parliaments of the kingdom, 
especially that of Toulouse ; and the tribute was obligatory on 
the children of the king, princes of the blood, dukes, cardinals, 
and other peers. There is said to have been an edict of Henry 
in. relating to it. 

Rosh Hashanah. The Jewish Now Year, being the first day 
of the secular year. The Jewish calendar really has two ISTcw 
Year s Days. One, Posh Hashanah, is held by tradition to he 
the anniversary of the day on which God created the earth. It 
falls in either Septoml)er or October of the Christian calendar, 
being reckoned by the now moon of the soventh month, Tisri. 
It ushers in the civil year. Abib (sec Passovkr) is the first 
month in the religious year. Abib, or Nisan, corresponds with 
parts of March and April, the year dating from the moon after 
the vernal equinox. The prophets speak of the sacred year, 
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while those in secular employments reckon by the civil. The 
number of months is the same as in the Christian calendar, but 
they are all lunar, and the discrepancies are remedied by the 
introduction of a thirteenth intercalary month every third year. 

The celebration of Eosh Hashanah was established by Mosaic 
precept. In the book of Leviticus, twenty-third chapter, twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth verses of the English version, it is wu-itten, 
“ Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, In the seventh month, 
in the first day of the month, shall ye have a Sabbath, a memorial 
of blowing of trumpets, a holy convocation. Ye shall do no 
servile work therein : but ye shall offer an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord.” 

Business is generally suspended in Hebrew commercial circles 
during the New Year’s celebration, and the Jewish temples and 
synagogues are thronged with worshippers. Among the ortho- 
dox Hebrews the festival lasts for two days, but the Eeformed 
Jews confine the celebration to one day. 

Like all the other festivals in the Jewish calendar, Eosh Hasha- 
nah lasts from sunset to sunset. As the succession of the priest- 
hood has been lost, sacrifice can be offered no longer, and the Bibli- 
cal decree ordering an offering cannot be obeyed. The trumpets, 
however, remain. These with the more conservative synagogues 
are the shofars or rams’ horns of traditional antiquity. The 
Eeformed Jews substitute brass instruments. Experts are 
employed for the express purpose of producing the inhar- 
monious notes that serve to arouse the worshippers to a full 
sense of their religious duties to God and their fellow^-men. 
There are three or four distinct blasts, one of which is quite pro- 
longed, as if the blower was bound to expend every particle of 
breath in his body, another is short and tremulous, and a third 
is broken or disconnected. The latter has been defined as a 
reminder of the many broken vows and religious precepts. 
These various blasts are repeated at frequent intervals during 
the day, and are always succeeded by short melodies, some of 
which are sung with great zest by the members of the con- 
gregation. 

On the New Year two scrolls of the law or five books of 
Moses are taken from the ark or sanctuary and borne amid 
impressive ceremonies to the reading-desk, where one is unrolled 
and sections read to six members of the congregation who are 
“ called up” to the reading desk. From the second scroll a single 
section is read to a single member. The passages read from both 
scrolls are appropriate to the day. The reading-desk and the ark 
are on New Year’s Day covered with a rich white material 
trimmed with silver and gold fringe, and present a very fine 
appearance. 
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With the close of the synagogue and the return of the wor- 
shippers to their homes they refresh themselves and exchange 
visits of greeting, after the style of the Christian ]^ew Year. 
The rest of the day is given up to good cheer. 

The Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur, q, v.) falls ten days 
after New Year, and the intervening period is known as the 
penitential days. During this period strict Jews abstain from 
all frivolity or pleasure, for again tradition says that the judg- 
ment which was rendered by the Almighty on the New Year is 
not finished until the expiration of the Day of Atonement, when 
the decision is sealed and irrevocable. Eabbis throughout the 
Talmud are very careful to impress upon the minds of their dis- 
ciples that expiation for sins is practicable between man and 
God, but between man and man there must be absolute repara- 
tion. 

It is believed that on Eosh Hashanah three books are opened. 
One is for the righteous, who are immediately inscribed for 
life ; one for the wicked, who are instantly inscribed for death ; 
and one for the nondescript, who are left on probation. If the 
latter repent during the ten penitential days, their names are 
written in the book of life ; if not, in that of death. As the 
Day of Judgment Eosh Hashanah is alternative!}' known as 
Yom Hardin, and as the Day of Memorial as Yom Hazikkaron. 

Rosiere, F€te de la. A festival celebrated in many villages 
of Prance, notably in Salency, Nanterre, Surennes, and Sans- . 
souci-des-PJeurettes, in which the essential feature is the crown- 
ing with white roses of a maiden who has preserved an unsullied 
reputation for virtue, and the presentation to her of a sum of 
money. A Sunday in late May or early June is usually chosen 
for the beginning of the festival, which in some localities lasts 
three days. 

The first rosiere is said to have been established at the be- 
ginning of the sixth century by St. Medard at Salency, of which 
place he was seigneur. He charged his family estate with a 
sum of money to be given annually, together with a crown of 
white roses, to the most virtuous girl in the village. The first 
crown, by the unanimous vote of the village, is said to have gone 
to St. Medard’s own sister, and in a picture above the altar in 
the chapel of St. Medard at Salency he is represented as crown- 
ing her. According to the terms of the original foundation, not 
only must the girl be irreproachable, but her ancestors for four 
generations before her must have stood well in the community. 
The seigneur of Salency had the right to choose the rosiere out 
of three girls, natives of the village, presented to him. When 
he had named her the parish was informed of it from the pulpit 
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on the following Sunday, and all who had any just cause or im- 
pediment to advance were bidden to do so. On the feast of St. 
Medard, June 8, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the rosiere, 
dressed in white, attended by twelve girls in white with blue 
sashes, and twelve boys, her father and mother and relations, 
went to the castle of Salency, where the procession was met by 
the seigneur or his bailiff, who conducted the procession to the 
church to vespers. 

Yespers over, clergy and people went in procession to the 
chapel of St. Medard. Here on the altar was the garland of 
roses, bound by a blue ribbon and drnamented in front with a 
silver ring. After blessing it the officiating priest placed it 
on the brows of the kneeling rosiere, and presented her with 
twenty-five livres in presence of the seigneur and the village 
officials. Thus crowned, the rosiere with the rest returned to 
the parish church, where the Te Deum and a hymn to St. 
Medard were chanted, while outside the village youths fired 
salutes from guns and muskets. On finally emerging from the 
church the rosiere was led to the middle of the great street of 
Salency, where a table had been spread with six plates, six nap- 
kins, two knives, a salt-cellar, two quarts of claret, two glasses, 
a quart of fresh water, two loaves of bread, a cheese, and a dish 
of nuts. The seigneur, the mayor, the village priest, and two 
other dignitaries seated themselves at this frugal banquet with 
the heroine of the occasion. At the end thereof the maiden was 
presented with an arrow, two tennis-balls, and a whistle made 
of horn, upon which one of the dignitaries blew three times 
before presenting it. This beautiful ceremony, interrupted by 
the Bevolution, was re-established in 1812, and takes place now 
every year, but it has undergone certain modifications. The 
rosiere now receives three hundred francs, of which sum the 
municipal council gives half. 

Meanwhile, during the eighteenth century, under the influence 
of Bousseau and his continuous appeals for a return to nature and 
simplicity, it had become fashionable for wealthy persons, whose 
acquaintance with virtue, mayhap, was rather one of hearsay 
than of personal experience, to establish rosiere prizes in their 
neighborhood and leave endowments to carry them on in the 
future. This was done at no less than fifty places throughout 
France. 

Hanterre, the birthplace of St. Genevieve, was one of the first. 
Whitsunday is here the appointed time. The rosiere is supposed 
to be the girl of the village who has most virtuously followed in 
the footsteps of the gentle maiden who was born there in 422, 
but she is generally the prettiest or the most popular girl, and is 
chosen from among the daughters of infiuential citizens. She is 
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the queen of the three days’ fete, which on the first day has a 
religious meaning ; on the second there is a mock civil marriage 
at the mairie, and on the third occurs the usual French fete, 
with roller-skates, travelling theatrical troupes, and a good pat- 
ronage for cafes and gingerbread-booths. 

If the rosiere live to be ninety, the name given to her at her 
baptism will be forgotten in favor of a graceful sobriquet which 
will ennoble her like a title, and men, women, and children will 
call her Madame la Eose. At first the parish priest and a quo- 
rum of village notables selected the rosieres, but it was contended 
that the organ of the confessional might know too much about 
parish virtues and the notables too little, so the matter is now in 
most places left to the municipal council. 

Emry Saturday for June 28, 1873, copies from an amusing de- 
scription of the fete as witnessed at Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes : 

“ A Sunday sun sheds its gilding over the village and brightens 
a double row of spectators packed close as corn, and forming a 
lane between the rosiere’s house and the church. Three wrecks 
have elapsed since the election, and animosities have had time to 
be smoothed away and melt. Like other sovereigns, this Queen 
of Eoses rules by accomplished fact,* so it is better to smile on 
her and seem proud of her, in order that strangers may not go 
away with the impression that tongues are forked and envious 
at Sanssouci-des-Fleurettes. Twelve o’clock is pealed musically 
from the church belfry ; the bell-pullers ring out the chimes ; the 
corps of communal firemen with brass helmets gleaming in the 
sun draw up as a guard of honor outside the rosiere’s door, and 
the mayor, glorious in a white cravat, his sash, and a pair of 
new white cotton gloves, is descried coming in the distance with 
the garde cha.mipeire^ in cocked hat and dirk, stalking in front, 
and the councillors all trooping behind. The band of the fire- 
men takes up its position, the fireman captain unsheathes his 
sword, and now the mayor, who has gone into the rosiere’s 
house, emerges with her leaning on his band ; the firemen pre- 
sent arms, the band struts off filling the air with martial music, 
the firemen wheel round and follow at the quick march ; then 
comes the rosiere in white, and with a veil of muslin; the 
rosiere of last year walks by her side to the left, and nothing 
can exceed the enthusiasm of the on-lookers as they wave their 
hats or handkerchiefs, shower flowers on the road, and then 
rush off one on the top of another to try and jam themselves 
into the church. But the church porch is guarded by that trusty 
French beadle with glittering halberd, silver baldric, and taper- 
ing sword. The seats are all filled, and he would not let his own 
uncle slip in ; so make way, messieurs et dames, for the firemen, 
who stream up the nave like a loud-sonnding sea ; make way for 
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the rosiere, who looks a little pale and nervous at the cheering' 
and step aside for M. le Maire, whose face is as a fine new brick 
just out of the kiln. The gracious lady—duchess, countess, or 
prefete — who is to bestow the crown is already in her seat near 
the altar rails ; the rosieres of preceding years shine in a row 
in their special pew up the chancel ; the choristers, thurifers. 
and clergy are arrayed in gorgeous vestments, each at his proper 
post, and the beadle brings down his halberd with a noise of 
thunder on the stone flooring to bid the organist strike up a tri- 
umphal march. Then when this has been played out and died 
away under the vaulted roof, mass begins ; then ensues the ser- 
mon, from which let us draw the comforting moral that life is 
ever sU*ewn with roses for the virtuous, or at least ought to be, 
which is the same thing. Then of one accord we all rise on our 
legs to see the rosiere led up to the altar and kneel to receive 
"the crown of white roses together with the other incentives to 
continued purity. The rosiere is generally pretty ; and if the 
prating of evil tongues were listened to, we might go to bed 
with a notion that she is selected rather with a view to her per- 
sonal attractions than to other points, seeing how painful it 
would be for any village that respected itself to exhibit to those 
Parisians, who laugh at everything, a countenance of passing 
ugliness as the only specimen of local virtue. But let us take 
things gratefully as they come, without inquiring into causes. 
Enough for us that the rosiere is fair ; enough that the crown 
fits her well, and that the plates handed round among the con- 
gregation are soon filled with gold and silver sufficient to form a 
pleasant supplement to the thousand-franc note which the found- 
ress has bequeathed. Let us only hope that the watch and 
chain, the pair of ear-rings, and the bracelet-— which are the 
kind though hazardous gifts of the municipality, the neighbor- 
ing gentry, and the lady patroness respectively — will not imbue 
the amiable young peasant girl with the belief that perseverance 
in virtue will help her to complete her stock of jewelry in afier- 
life. Nor let her be persuaded, by and by, as she banquets with 
the authorities off roast chicken and champagne, which the rate- 
payers will afford, that mankind is always ready thus to honor 
with fermented beverages those who distinguish themselves by a 
display of modest qualities. If the rosiere’s experience of life 
could only cease at the moment when the cloth is removed from 
the banqueting-board, this globe might indeed seem to her, as 
she floated upwards, the Elysium of the Just. TJnfortunately 
to-morrow lies beyond, and who knows what shocks may await 
the trusting rosiere who has imagined that bands of music, eigh- 
teen-carat trinkets, and the vintage of Mme. Clicquot are insti- 
tutions kept alive by, and for the sole use of, the virtuous?” 

54 
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Something analogous to the French rosierc exists in the 
grimiest part of London. Early in the seventeenth century 
there flourished on the north bank of the Thames, among the 
sailors of Wapping, Shadwell, and Poplar, a brewer named Henry 
Eaine, who founded in St. George’s parish a school for boys and 
girls, fifty of each, with salaries for master and mistress. This 
done, and the school well started, he presently built and endowed 
an asylum for girls, to be taken out of the school, trained for 
four years in the duties of domestic service, and then put out 
into good places. The girls were not necessarily to be orphans, 
but they were to remain under some sort of surveillance for four 
years after leaving the asylum. If during that time they kept 
their good character for virtue, and found a lover also of good 
character, who must be a native of St. George’s or an adjoining 
parish, and a churchman, they might at the age of twenty-two 
draw lots with other girls who fulfilled the same conditions for 
a marriage portion of one hundred pounds. The drawing of 
lots, the marriage ceremony, and the ceremony of presentation 
are all regulated by custom and order supposed to have been 
arranged by Eaine himself. 

The lots are drawn in May. The marriage and presentation 
of the purse take place on the succeeding November 5, the for- 
mer in the church of St. George’s and the latter in the vestry 
hall. A feature of the presentation is the singing of an anony- 
mous ode in honor of Henry Eaine, with this choVus : 

Proclaim his worth, fulfil the plan 

Of this unrivalled friend of man. 

Rough Music. The English .equivalent of the French chari- 
vari (^. V,), In many of the southern counties of England it 
is or was until recently the fashion for the villagers to express 
a neighborly contempt for individual weaknesses or errors by 
gathering together for the infliction of what is known as rough 
music upon the offender. If a husband beat his wife or suffer 
himself to be henpecked, if either be unfaithful to the other, a 
mob of men, women, and children march to the culprit’s house, 
each provided with some instrument for aural torture, a pan or 
a kettle, for example, drummed on by a huge key; fire-shovels 
and tongs rattled together ; iron pot-lids used as cymbals ; a cow- 
horn or a marrow-bone used as a trumpet, or anything else that 
experience or imagination may suggest as combining the most 
noise with the least harmony. Above the din of the infernal 
concert rise shouts of Shame I Shame! who beat his wife? [or 
what not.] I say, John Doe, come out and show yourself!” 
After an hour or so spent in this amusement, the procession 
moves off through the village streets, proclaiming in all the 
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most public places the name and the crime of the un-svillinsr 
hero or heroine of the occasion. The piquancrof the accusa- 
tions IS often greatly enhanced by some village humorist who 
grotesquely arrayed and with his face rouged or blacked, acts 
the part of herald. In the northern counties this herald is car- 
ried astride of a stang or pole. Hence the ceremony is there 
known as Eidmg the Stang {q. v.). 


Rousing Staff. A long stick or pole which was anciently 
used by beadles in churches to prod inattentive or dozing mem- 
bers of the congregation and bring them to a proper sense of 
reverence for their surroundings. At the palace of the Bishop 
of London at Fulham another sort of rousing stick is still used, 
in accordance with time-honored custom, for the purpose of 
knocking up certain of the servants at successive hours, begin- 
ning at about half-past five in the morning. This is a slender 
rod some fifteen feet in length, with which the palace lodge- 
keeper raps on the antique casements of the servants’ bedrooms 
in the quadrangle within the massive wooden gates of the large 
western archway, and he continues the attention until the 
sleeper gives a more or less grateful answer. 

In the earlier years of the nineteenth century, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Warrington, a masculine hit of womanhood named 
Hetty Finch held the office of sluggard-waker, which was there 
known as the bobber. She is described as walking majestically 
along the aisles during the service, armed with a long stick like 
a fishing-rod, which had a “ bob” fastened to the end of it, and 
when she caught any one speaking or talking she gave him a 
nudge.” Her son was engaged in the belfry, and often truth- 
fully sang, — 

My father’s a clerk, 

My sister’s a singer, 

My mother’s the bobber, 

And I am a ringer, 

Andrews, in his Curiosities of the Church,” gives a descrip- 
tion of an official who used to be employed as sluggard-waker. 
He was a respectable-looking man, with a churchwarden air, who 
carried a long stout wand with a fork at the end of it. “At 
intervals he stepped stealthily up and down the naves and aisles 
of the church, and whenever he saw an individual whose senses 
were buried in oblivion, he touched him with his wand so effect- 
ually that the spell was broken, and in a moment he w^as recalled 
to all the realities of life. I watched as he mounted, with easy 
steps, into the galleries. At the end of one of them there sat in 
the front seat a young man who had very much the appearance 
of a farmer, with his mouth open and his eyes closed, a perfect 
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picture of repose. The official marked him for his own, and^ 
having fitted his fork to the nape of his neck, he gave him such 
a push that, had he not been used to such visitations, it would 
probably have produced an ejaculatory start highly inconvenient 
on such occasions. But no ; every one seemed to quietly acquiesce 
in the usage, and, whatever else they might be dreaming of, they 
certainly did not dream of the infringement upon the liberties 
of the subject, nor did they think of applying for the summons 
on account of the assault.” 

Rumald or Rumbald, St., patron of Brackley and Bucking* 
ham, England. The regular festival of this saint is on hTovember 
3, the anniversary of his death, but at Brackley it used to be 
celebrated on August 28 (probably the date of the translation of 
his bones), while in Kent Christmas Eve is known as Rumbald 
Night. Hasted in his “ History of Kent,” vol. iii. p. 380, men- 
tions a singular custom used of long time by the fishermen of 
Folkestone. They chose eight of their largest and best whitings 
out of every boat when they came home from the fishery, and sold 
them apart from the rest. Out of the money arising from them 
they made a feast every Christmas Eve which they called a 
Rumbald. The master of each boat provided this feast for his 
own company. This custom, now fallen into disuse, might 
anciently have been instituted in honor of St. Rumald, being 
originally designed as an offering to him for his protection during 
the fishery. 

This saint, whose legend is not accepted in its entirety by 
careful hagiologists, was an instance of rare precocity. Son of 
the King of Northumbria by a Christian woman, and born at 
Sutton in Northamptonshire, he came into the world crying 
three times, “I am a Christian!” He expressed a desire for 
immediate baptism, chose his own name and bis godfather’s, 
directed that a large hollow stone should be brought in as the 
font, immediately after the ceremony walked to’ a well near 
Brackley which still bears his name, there preached for three 
successive days, and then died. According to his own request, 
his body lay buried for one year in Sutton, for the second year in 
Brackley, and at the beginning of the third it was translated to 
Buckingham and deposited in a shrine in an aisle of the church 
which afterwards bore his name. Richard Fowler, chancellor to 
Edward IV., undertook to rebuild this aisle, but died in 1477, 
before its completion, leaving the following directions in his will : 

“ Item, I wolle that the aforesaid Isle [aisle] of St Riirnwold, in 
the aforesaid church prebendal of Bucks, where my body and 
other of my friends lyen buried, the which isle is begonne of new 
to be made, be fully made and performed up perfitely in all 
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things att my costs and charge; and in the same isle that there 
be made of new a toumbe or shrine for the said saint where the 
old is now standing, and that it be made curiously with marble 
in length and breadth as shall be thought by myn executors most 
convenient, consideration had to the rome, and upon the same 
torabe or shrine I will that there be sett a eoffyn or a chest 
curiously wrought and gilte, as it appertaynith for to lay in the 
bones of the same saint, and this also to be doan in all things at 
my cost and charge/' Hence it appears that in the fifteenth 
century the relics of this infant saint were already held in high 
veneration. They continued to be the object of pilgrimages till 
the middle of the sixteenth centur^^ Foxe in his Martyrology 
tells of certain Lollards who having renounced their errors were 
required in expiation to walk to Euckingham and present an 
offering at the shrine of St. Eumald. There was also a famous 
image of the saint at Boxley, in Kent, small and hollow and 
apparently very light, yet only a chaste woman could move it. 
Fullejc explains this paradox in a quaint passage. ‘‘ The moving 
hereof,” he says, “was made the condition of women's chastity. 
Such who paid the priest well might easily remove it, whilst 
others might tug at it to no purpose. For this was the con- 
trivance of the cheat, — that it was fastened with a pin of wood 
by an invisible stander behind. Kow, when such offered to take 
it who had been bountiful to the priest before, they bare it away 
with ease, which was impossible for their hands to remove who 
had been close-fisted in their confessions. Thus it moved more 
laughter than devotion, and many chaste virgins and wives went 
away with blushing faces, leaving (without cause) the suspicion 
of their wantonness in the eyes of the beholders; whilst others 
came off with more credit (because with more coin) though with 
less chastity.” 

Rush-Bearing. An ancient religious ceremony which still 
has local survivals in England. Formerly the floors of churches 
and dwelling-places consisted of the hard dry earth, which was 
covered over with rushes to render it grateful to the feet. Even 
in the royal palaces, rushes and straw, sometimes mixed with 
sweet herbs, formed the sole carpeting. In the household roll of 
Edward II. is an entry of money paid to John de Carleford for 
going from York to Newcastle to procure straw for the king’s 
chamber. Hentzner in his “ Itinerary” says of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s presence-chamber at Greenwich, “the floor, after the 
English fashion, was strewed with hay,” meaning rushes. In a 
little book called “ Wits, Fits, and Fancies” (1614) is the follow- 
ing anecdote : “ When Henry III., King of France, demanded 
of Monsieur Dan delot what especial things he had noted in 
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England during the time of his negotiation there, he answered 
that he had seen but three things remarkable, which were, that 
people did drinke in bootes, eate raw fish, and strewed all their 
best rooms with hay ; meaning black jacks, oysters, and rushes.” 
Yet the use of rushes on floors was not unknown in France, for 
Froissart in his account of the death of Gaston, Count de Foix, 
relates how the hero’s chamber was strewn with rushes and 
green leaves, and the walls hung with boughs newly cut for per- 
fiime and coolness, as the weather was marvellously hot. 

Erasmus, in a letter to Dr. Francis, physician to Cardinal 
Wolsey, complains that as the rushes were seldom thoroughly 
changed, and the habits of the inmates were not always very 
cleanly, the smell soon became anything but pleasant. He 
speaks of the lowest layer of rushes (the top only being re- 
newed) as remaining unchanged sometimes for twenty years, 
a receptacle for beer, grease, fragments of victuals, and other 
organic matters. To this filthiness he ascribes the frequent 
pestilences with which the people of England were afidieted. He 
recommends the entire banishment of rushes and a better ven- 
tilation. 

In the churches it grew to be the custom to renew the 
rushes once a year, usually on the Saturday next after the feast 
of the patron saint. The parishioners came in procession to 
strew the floor with newly cut rushes. Long after carpets and 
matting had taken the place of rushes, the rush-bearing cere- 
mony continued. *^In Westmoreland, Lancashire, and districts 
of Yorkshire,” wrote the Hev. G. Miles Coo]3er so recently as 
1857, “there is still celebrated between hay-making and har- 
vest a village fete called the Rush-Bearing. Young women 
dressed in white, and carrying garlands of flowers and rushes, 
walk in procession to the parish church accompanied by a crowd 
of rustics with flags flying and music playing. There they 
suspend their floral chaplets on the chancel rails, and the day is 
concluded with a simple feast.” {Sussex Archceological Collec- 
tions^ vol. ix.) 

In Cheshire, at Runcorn and Warburton, fifty years ago, as 
we are told by a contributor to Notes and Queries^ First Series, 
i. 356, the annual rush-bearing wake was carried on in grand 
style: “A large quantity of rushes — sometimes a cart-load — is 
collected, and, being bound on the cart, they are cut evenly at each 
end, and on Saturday evening a number of men sit on the top 
of the rushes, holding garlands of artificial flowers, tinsel, etc. 
The cart is drawn through the parish by three or four spirited 
horses, decked with ribbons, the collars being surrounded with 
small bells. It is attended by morris-dancers fantastically 
dressed; there are men in women’s clothes, one of whom, witb 
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liis face blackened, has a belt, with a large bell attached round 
his waist, and carries a ladle to collect money from the spec- 
tators. The party stop and dance at the public house on their 
way to the parish church, where the rushes are deposited and 
the garlands are hung up, to remain till the next year ” 

Grasmere, in the English Lake district, claims to be the only 
place where the custom of rush-bearing preserves an unbroken 
record from a remote antiquity to the present day. The pres- 
ervation of the ceremony during the middle of the nineteenth 
century was due largely to the influence of the poet TTords- 
worth, and more recently to the energy of the late vicar, Mr. 
Pletcher, and the liberality of a wealthy resident, one Dawson, 
of Allan Bank, Grasmere. The latter was an admirer of the 
old custom, and encouraged the children to keep up the pro- 
cession by presenting a reward to each of the youthful rush- 
bearers. 

Hone gives an interesting account of how rush-bearing was 
celebrated at Grasmere on July 21, 1827 : 

The church door was open, and I discovered that the vil- 
lagers were strewing the floor with fresh rushes. During the 
whole of this day I observed the children busily employed in 
preparing garlands of such wild flowers as the beautiful valley 
produces for the evening procession, which commenced at nine 
p.M , in the following order. The children, chiefly girls, holding 
these garlands, paraded through the village, preceded by the 
Union Band (thanks to the great drum for this information). 
They then entered the church, when the three largest garlands 
were placed on the altar, and the remaining ones in various 
other parts of the place. In the procession I observed the 
Opium-Eater, Mr. Barber (an opulent gentleman residing in the 
neighborhood), Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, Miss Wordsworth, 
and Miss Dora Wordsworth, Wordsworth is the chief supporter 
of these rustic ceremonies. The procession over, the part}’ ad- 
journed to the ball-room, a hayloft, at my worthy friend Mr. 
Bell’s, where the country lads and lasses tripped it merrily and 
heavily. The dance was kept up till a quarter to twelve, when 
a livery servant entered and delivered the following verbal mes- 
sage to Billy (the fiddler): ‘Master’s respects, and will thank 
you to lend him the fiddle-stick.’ Billy took the hint : the Sab- 
bath was now at hand, and the pastor of the parish had adopted 
this gentle mode of apprising the assembled revellers that they 
ought to cease their revelry. The servant departed with the 
fiddle-stick, the chandelier was removed, and when the village 
clock struck twelve, not an individual was to be seen out of 
doors in the village.” 

Up to 1841 the floor of the church remained unpaved and 
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was yearly strewn with rushes. Pews and floors were intro- 
duced in that year, but the rush-bearing continued to be kept 
up with undiminished vigor. Until 1885 it took place on the 
Saturday nearest July 20. It is now celebrated on the Satur- 
day next after August 5, the festival of St. Oswald, to whom 
the church is dedicated. The children assemble with their gar- 
lands, which they arrange along the churchyard wall. At half- 
past six o’clock the procession is marshalled in the road in the 
following order : 

Banner of St. Oswald. 

Clergy and Choir in Surplices. 

Band. 

Queen, with Pages. 

Maids of Honor, bearing the Eush-Sheet. 

The Eush-Bearers. 

The queen and her court and the bearing of the rush-sheet, 
which were important features in the old festival, were revived 
in 1891. ‘‘Arranging the sheet,” says Bamford, a Lancashire poet, 
“ was exclusively the work of girls and women ; and in propor- 
tion as it was happily designed and finely put together was the 
praise or disparagement meted out by the people, — a point on 
which they were not a little sensitive. The sheet was a piece 
of white linen, generally a good bed-sheet, and on it were 
pretty rosettes and quaint compartments, and bordcrings of all 
colors and hues which either paper, tinsel, ribbons, or natural 
flowers could supply. In these compartments were arranged 
silver watches, trays, spoons, sugar-tongs, teapots, quart tankards, 
drinking-cups, and other fitting articles of ornament and value.” 
The present sheet was spun in Grasmere by a young woman of 
the village. 

After the procession has been formed, the hymn for St. Os- 
wald is sung, and the band plays the “ Eush-Bearing March” 
(said to have been played nearly a century ago), and the pro- 
cession perambulates the village, the bells ringing and the tower 
flag flying. On returning to the church the Eush-Bearers’ 
H^TOn is sung, and the garlands are arranged round the walls. 
Full choral evensong follows. The children afterwards receive 
gingerbread, and some wrestling-bouts engage the attention of 
the young men. The garlands are removed on the following 
Monday to a neighboring field, where the Maypole is set up and 
a regular gala held for the rush-bearers and all who choose to 
share it. The words of the Eush-Bearers’ irymn and that of 
St. Oswald have no great distinguishing merit, and two verses 
of the former may suffice: 
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The Rush-Bearers^ Hymn. 

Our fathers to the House of God, 

As yet a building rude, 

Bore offerings from the flowery sod, 

And fragrant rushes strewed. 

May we, their children, ne’er forget 
The pious lesson given. 

But honor still, together met, 

The Lord of Earth and Heaven. 

The rush-bearing with morris-dancing is still kept up at 
.Whitworth, near Eoch dale, Warcop, Westmoreland, Haworth 
and Saddle worth, Yorkshire, and other places. (DiTCHriELD, p. 
l^Aetseq.') ^ 

Sometimes churches are now strewn with grass or hay in lieu 
of rushes. Thus, the parish of Clee, in Lincolnshire, possesses an 
ancient privilege of cutting rushes from a piece of land called 
Bescars” for the purpose of strewing the church on Trinity' 
Sunday. A small quantity of grass is annually cut to preserve 
this right. (Edwards : Old English Customs, p. 217.) 

At Old Weston, in Huntingdonshire, a piece of greensward 
belongs by custom to the parish clerk for the time being, subject 
to the condition of the land being mown immediately before 
Weston feast, which occurs in July, and the cutting thereof 
being strewn on the church floor previous to divine service on 
the feast Sunday. (Ibid., p. 220.) 

At Braunstone, Leicestershire, the parish church is strewn 
with hay on the Sunday after St. Peter’s Day (June 29). On 
the Thursday previous the Holme Meadow is mown. On Satur- 
day the parish clerk fetches a small load of hay, which be must 
spread with his hands on the floor of the church. The portion 
of the meadow whence the hay is brought is called “The Clerk’s 
Acre,” and the rest of the hay belongs to him. (Ditchfield, p. 
138 .) 


s. 

Sabbath or Saturday. The seventh day of the week. The 
Sabbath of the Jews begins at sunset on Priday’'. Its advent is 
noted by the matron of the household, who lights the two long 
tapers in candlesticks standing on the dining-room table. Then 
she and the children greet the head of the family with the salu- 
tation “ Shabbath,” or (^ood Sabbath. At the commencement 
of dinner, when the males appear with their hats on, the “ Kid- 
dush,” or sanctification, takes place. First a brief thanksgiving 
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prayer is said, then the house father blesses a vessel of wine, 
and, after tasting it himself, passes it around as a loving-ciip. A 
double loaf of bread, commemorative of the double portion of 
manna which fell on the sixth day in the wilderness, is cut 
into slices, salted, and offered to every one. Every child, in the 
order of seniority, is next blessed by both parents. Hats are 
then removed, and the meal commences. At its close the hats 
are again donned for the closing prayer in Hebrew. Ho cigars 
are smoked by the strictly orthodox, as no fire, not imperatively 
needed, may be kindled on the day of rest. All the Sabbath 
meals are prepared on Friday. The prohibition against kindling 
a fire is explained in this way. In their wanderings in the wil- 
derness the only method of the Israelites for kindling a fire was 
by rubbing two sticks together until a flame was produced. 
This involved considerable labor, and the commandment against 
it has been retained so strictly that a Jew is forbidden even to 
touch a fire when kindled, to lift a lighted candle, or to extin- 
guish a fire or a candle when lit. In other ways the strict Jews 
carry their Sabbath formalities to excess. A handkerchief loose 
in the pocket, a superfluous pin in the clothes, is looked upon as 
a burden unfit for the Sabbath. But if the handkerchief be 
pinned to the pocket, or tied round the waist like a girdle, there 
is then no harm, as it may be considered a part of the garments. 
Ho fruit may be gathered from the tree, though if they can get 
at it with their teeth they may bite off as much as they wish. 
They will not meddle with any tool, nor write, nor sign their 
names, on the Sabbath, nor ride, nor travel, nor play any musical 
instrument, nor bathe, nor tear or break anything, even a hair: 
hence a very strict Jew will not comb his hair on the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath closes at starlight on Saturday. Paterfamilias 
makes ready for the return of weekday duties by providing a 
wine-cup which he holds in bis right hand, a spice-box, beautifully 
worked in silver filigree, in his left, and a wax taper consisting 
of several strands braided on the flat, which he places on the 
table in front of him. Some of the Kabbalists explain the wino- 
cup, spice-box, and taper as emblems of water, air, and fire. The 
two former symbolize the Sabbath, the latter the weekday. The 
family group themselves around the table as their head chants 
the Habdalah, or prayer of separation between the Sabbath and 
the secular week. Then his wife lights the taper as ho pro- 
nounces a benediction, first over the wine-cup and next over 
the spice-box. He inhales the fragrance of the latter, and his 
example is followed by every one present. Another benediction 
follows, during which all raise their hands and look at the fin- 
gers, in recognition of the coming duty to devote them to secnlai' 
work for six days. At the final benediction, Paterfamilias tastes 
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the ^'1®- a'PP^ies a little to his eyes, saying, “ The command- 
ment ot the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes” (Psalm xix. 8), 
and spills a portion of the remainder into a dish. His wife now 

o 1 u XL taper, which he extinguishes in the dish. The 

Sabbath is at an end. 


Miracle, Festival of the Most Holy. 

(f r. J^ete du Tres-Saint Sacrement de Miracle,) The Grande 
Kermesse or chief holiday of Brussels. It is celebrated on the 
hrst Sunday after July 13, the anniversary of the translation of 
three consecrated wafers or hosts from St. Catherine’s Church to 
St. Gudula, under the following circumstances, as legend states 
them. In the year 1370, sixteen hosts were stolen by the Jews 
from the tabernacle of St. Catherine and carried to their syna- 
gogue. On Good Friday they assembled and derisively stabbed 
the hosts with a penknife. Blood flowed. Shocked, but not 
converted, they destroyed the bleeding evidences of their sacri- 
lege and intrusted three of the hosts which had escaped un- 
scathed to a Jewess who was to carry them to their brethren 
in Cologne. How, it happened that this woman was a secret 
convert to Christianity. She carried them to the priest of St. 
Catherine’s chapel and told the whole story. The Jews were 
arrested, the guilty ones executed, and the remainder banished 
from Brussels. 

St. Catherine’s was a chapel of St. Gudula’s, so the clergy 
went in grand procession, followed by the reigning sovereigns, 
nobility, and dignitaries, to escort the consecrated wafers to St. 
Gudula’s, where they have ever since been kept in a splendid 
monstrance. A number of royalties, from Charles Y. to Marie 
Antoinette, have helped to decorate the chapel and the shrine. 
The latter sent her wedding necklace of diamonds to be sus- 
pended around the monstrance. 

The synagogue where the outrage was committed was con- 
verted into a iDeautiful expiatory chapel, where a community of 
ladies, semi-religious, perpetually adore the Blessed Sacrament in 
the spot where it was profaned. Here for a week before the 
festival a retreat is always given. During the octave there are 
sermons by some famous preacher every day at St. Gudula’s 
itself. 

The grand procession leaves St. Gudula’s after the high mass, 
and wends its way through the streets to military music. It is 
composed of soldiers, clerics, and laity, the most conspicuous 
features being children strewing flowers and priests swinging 
censers before the Tres-Saint Sacrement de Miracle, which is 
borne under a magnificent canopy by the deacon and subdeacon 
of the mass, followed by the dean. Through the kneeling crowds 
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they march until they reach the Grande Place, and there, on an 
altar ornamented with the national colors, the three hosts are 
exposed for adoration. 

“ At that moment it is superb j the military form the square, 
the beautifully^ dressed children kneel in the centre j the clergy 
are ranged on the high flight of steps leading up to the altar; 
incense is burning from huge urns ; the dean intones the Tantum 
Ergo, it is taken up by hundreds, and then the bells ring, the 
drums roll, the soldiers present arms, the dean raises the Tres- 
Saint Sacrement de Miracle, and gives the benediction to the 
Hotel de Ville, and in blessing that hall blesses the city.” {Cath- 
olic Worlds July, 1892.) 

Sacramental Fast. The Thursday before the annual or 
half-yearly Communion Sunday — variously known as the Sacra- 
mental East, the Summer Occasion, and, among the profane, as 
all readers of Burns will recollect, the Holy Fair — was at the 
beginning of the Scotch Kirk observed as a strict fast. Fasting, 
however, in the ordinary sense of the word was eventually put 
aside as a relic of Popery, though the old name was retained. 
The day was kept throughout Scotland as a supplementary Sun- 
day by church services, closing of all public oflSces and shops, 
and an entire cessation of all secular business. And this was 
not only an ecclesiastical but also a civil ordinance, for the Kirk 
Sessions had legal authority to enforce it. The sacramental fast 
was intended to serve as a preparation for the approaching 
communion, — a kind of Puritan substitute for the old sacramental 
confession. But the religious use gradually declined, the excursion- 
trains on fast-days were crowded, and the churches all but empty. 
It was on that account that the several presbyteries of Glasgow 
abolished the observance about 1880, and that the presbyteries 
of Edinburgh, as well of the Established as of the Free Kirk and 
the United Presbyterians, followed suit in 1887. Sacrament Fast 
now lingers only in the remote Highlands, There it is the pre- 
lude to the five days of sacrament- time, which extend over from 
Thursday, the fast-day so called, until the following Monday. 

Salt Water Day. On the second Saturday in August it has 
long been the custom of the farmers of Northeastern New Jersey 
to get out their wagons, and, with wives and children decked 
out in their best, drive down to the sea-shore, where all give 
themselves up to bathing, picnicking, and general merriment. 
By far the most popular place of resort has always been on 
the beach at Wrack Pond, near what is now Sea Girt. South 
Amboy is a far-away second, and other points along the coast 
are or have been sparsely visited. But in all these places, even 
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at Sea Girt, Salt Water Day is no longer what it was in the past, 
the hnest, simplest, most jovial of all rustic gatherings known 
to the Eastern coast, the only parallel in the North to the 
Southern barbecue. Then none but the farmer class celebrated 
WU 1 no bath-houses, no conventional bathing-suits. 

Whole famihes undressed themselves with the utmost innocence 
m the n(^ghboring woods or in their own wagons (woe to any 
Peeping Tom who took unfair advantage of his opportunities) 
and then, arrayed in all variety of unique and astonishing 
bathing-costumes, sported with boisterous tumult in the sea- 
waves, emerging later to take part in dancing, in singing in a 
round of country games. This was in the good old days before 
all the coast hereabout had been turned into ‘‘resorts,” before 
the influx of city folks, before railroads were. Now the summer 
boarders and vagrant interlopers from New York and other 
]i laces thrust their unwelcome presence upon the farmers. The 
Edenic innocence has been disturbed by bath-houses, the quaint 
originality in costumes has been levelled to the hideous common- 
place of the blue flannel bathing>suit, the beach is filled with 
booths and stands for catchpenny games, the trees are hung 
with tawdry bunting and drabbled flags, perspiring performers 
project mechanical music into the atmosphere, and over all there 
hangs heavily the suggestion of evil days and evil ways, of town 
vices, of gambling and drinking and uncanny roistering. 

Therefore it is good that a sympathetic observer has given 
us a sketch of the festival as it appeared in 1891, during the 
period of transition indeed, yet while most of the original fea- 
tures still remained, amid many innovations. Here is an excerpt 
from Hamlin Garland’s article in the Cosmopolitan for August, 
1892: ^ 

“ Packed upon the soft, yellow sand were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of carriages, as various as the garments of the people 
around them. Horses were tied to the wheels, eating oats from 
their boxes, --gaunt, hard-worked horses, whose harnesses hung 
from the whippletrees or were piled under the wagons. Beyond 
them were groups of tents and booths, from which came con- 
fused cries and those high-pitched, brazen rigmaroles which are 
heard at a circus; and over and beyond them the sea, pinkish 
gray, melted into the infinite haze of the sky. 

“ Swarming around these teams and booths, drinking red 
lemonade, eating peanuts, courting and visiting, were the 
blonde and freckled Jerseymen and Jersey-women. The whole 
scene was like our universal, characteristic, American county 
fair, only more disorganized, more individual, more sprawling 
in effect. It was strange to me by reason of the sand under my 
feet, the sea at my left, and yet it was familiar in its amuse- 
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ments, its types, its atmosphere of determined enjoyment. The 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen on the Clitf House reranda 
found it comical. I did not. I knew these people too well to 
laugh at them. 

“ But the unfamiliar and most characteristic part of it all, the 
part to which I hastened with most interest, was the bathing. 
Down on the glorious sand strolled the young people ; girls in 
polka-dotted cambric dresses, blue and black; others in the 
blue-ribboned ill-fitting white gowns, common from Maine to 
Dakota, with wilted lilies at their belts and gay hats upon their 
heads. Some of the young men sweltered along in heavy wool- 
len clothing, others carried their coats upon their arms, their 
hats perched jauntily upon the back of their heads. With them, 
among them, in unabashed freedom, walked the bathers, in 
dresses of every sort and length and color; and they were not 
all young. There were men and women of all ages in suits that 
were not suits, but rigs, — old men in suits of field clothes, brown 
denims, and faded hickory shirts, and old ladies in striped squash- 
figured gowns and blue-checked sunbonnets, all laughingly, tim- 
orously stepping into the water. The bathers and the on-iookers 
were inextricably mixed. Lovers walked along hand in hand, 
he in an ill-fitting blue flannel bathing-suit, she in a self-con- 
structed sailor gown with awkward pantalets. Children spatted 
along the smooth wet beach in shoals. Farmer boys w^ho had 
never known knickerbockers, and who made no change from 
their usual suits of denims and hickories, with trousers upheld 
by cord suspenders, screamed and scuffled and threw sand at 
each other in boisterous play in the sunny edge of the winter. 

“Gathered into a varied line along the beach rope were scores 
of these bathers, of all ages and classes, clinging to the rope, 
desperately in some cases, in all cases shouting in excitement 
and vast delight as the grass-green foam spread glassily curling 
waves and broke over their shoulders.” 

The origin of this great annual celebration is not known. 
Someway, somewhere, it started -without organization ; yet it 
is as certain in its return as the season itself. The common 
tradition is that it arose among the Indians, with whom it was a 
very ancient custom. 

Sardine, Burial of the. An Ash Wednesday custom which 
is frequent in Spain and in many countries where Ash Wednes- 
day is a special feast. The principal feature is the carrying in 
procession of a small paper-covered coffin containing a small 
fish or morsel of sausage, which is buried with great ceremony, 
this being regarded as a symbol of the burial of all worldly 
pleasures and desires during the impending fast. At Madrid a 
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vast throng turns out to witness the . burial of the sardine 
the banks of the Manzanares. (See Casnival, King.) 

Saturnalia. An ancient Eoman festival in honor of Saturn, 
celebrated on the 17th of December. Saturn being an ancient 
national god of Latium, the institution of the Saturnalia is lost 
in the most remote antiquity. Palling towards the end of De- 
cember, at the season when the agricultural labors of the year 
were completed, it was celebrated by the country-people as a sort 
of joyous harvest home, and in every age was viewed by all 
classes ot the community as a period of absolute relaxation 
and unrestrainGd merriment. The festival was extended in later 
times to three days, and often continued be3mnd this time. 

During the celebration of this holiday no public business could 
be transacted, the courts were closed, war was suspended, all 
private^ enmities were for the time forgotten, and the city was 
alive with hilarity. On this day the slaves feasted and were 
waited upon by their masters, as the female slaves were waited 
upon by their mistresses on the Matronalia. The special feature 
of the festival was the gift of wax candles and of little images 
of wax or clay called sigilla. The public festival, in the time of 
the republic, was for only one day; but for seven days the cele- 
bration continued in private houses. 


Saviour of the Miracle, Our. A life-size figure of Christ 
on a colossal cross, preserved in the collegiate church at Salta, 
in the Argentine Republic. Its fame as a wonder-worker draws 
to its shrine a continual stream of pilgrims from all the sur- 
rounding districts, and even from Bolivia, Chili, and Peru. 
Periodical processions are held in its honor. Jabez Balfour, the 
famous English forger and impostor, has preserved in his diary 
a very vivid account of one of these which he witnessed. It is 
quoted in the Pall Mall Gazette for iJlovember 23, 1894. “ I have 
seen many street displays,” he says, “ in England and abroad, 
but none so picturesque and none so truly popular, Nearly the 
whole population of the city turned out either as participators 
in the procession or as spectators. The only element conspicu- 
ously absent was the well-dressed male element, which stood 
ostentatiously aloof. The procession seemed to be largely self- 
organized and arranged. It was preceded by a promiscuous 
crowd of men and boys carrying lighted colored candles. These 
moved along without any attempt at order, as the skirmishers 
or forerunners of the regular procession, which was headed by 
three ecclesiastics carrying a silver cross and two long silver 
staffs. They were followed by some hundreds of men walking 
in two single files, one on each side of the roadway. Hothing 
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could be more picturesque than the appearance of these men. 
Each one carried a lighted candle. The greater number were 
evidently country-folk of Indian extraction, there being a great 
preponderance of tall men with copper-colored skins, aquiline 
features, shaggy beards, and jet-black eyes and hair ; but the 
salient feature, w’-hich invested the scene with indescribable pie- 
turesqueness, was the brilliant coloring of the ponchos. Every 
man was dressed in his best, and doubtless many had bought 
new ponchos for the occasion. The bright reds, blues, yellows, 
greens, and browns of the ponchos produced the most striking 
effects, — none the less striking, indeed, because they were ob- 
viously accidental and undesigned and were changing every 
moment as the men passed slowly on. The combinaiions of 
colors were as varied as if produced by the shifting of a kaleido- 
scope. After the long files of men came the highly reverenced 
Image itself, borne aloft on the shoulders of a great number of 
men, and surrounded by an enormous quantity of lighted candles 
and lamps. As the image passed, nearly every spectator uncov- 
ered and knelt. It was followed by long files of 5’oung girls 
prettily dressed in white, and with either bright red or bright 
green sashes, and then by ladies in black gowns, with black 
shawls thrown over their heads like hoods. This is the strictly 
conventional go-to-church dress of Salta ladies. All carried 
lighted candles in their hands and had rosaries hanging from 
their waists. The number of ladies was enormous, and must 
have included nearly ail the female population of Salta, besides 
a numerous contingent which had come here on a pilgrimage for 
the occasion from the city of Cordoba and consisted of members 
of a sisterhood or association known as the ‘ Daughters of Jesus.’ 
After the ladies came a life-size figure of the Yirgin clad in beau- 
tiful bridal attire, and standing on a gilt platform or stage, also 
borne shoulder-high. This was followed by the governor of the 
province, who, bareheaded, looked remarkably handsome, in even- 
ing dress, with white waistcoat and white gloves. Pie was ac- 
companied by his ministers and the intendente of police in a 
splendid uniform. After these personages came the band and 
two or three weak companies of local troops, and then a con- 
fused crowd of men, women, and police. A curious and rather 
pretty feature in the crowd was the number of little boys, chil- 
dren from three to six years of age, who could just toddle along, 
and who were clad by their fond parents in perfect sacerdotal 
garb, with little white lace surplices over black skirts, and five- 
cornered black caps such as arc worn by priests when in full 
canonicals. IN'othing could exceed the good order of the pro- 
cession, or be better than the general decoriini of all, rich and 
poor alike, who took part in it. The weight of the platforms or 
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stages wliich bore the cross and the Virgin must have been con- 
siderable, but there was always a keen competition among the 
men for the privilege — which is, indeed, considered a very great 
privilege — of assisting in transporting the sacred and mystic 
emblems through the streets of the city. Of course the bishop 
and some ecclesiastics formed part of the procession, but they 
were by no means conspicuous, and certainly, in spite of gov- 
ernor, bishop, and soldiers, the whole ceremonial was distinctively 
popular, and not official nor ecclesiastical. The occasion of the 
procession was the conclusion of a ‘ ISTovena’ in honor of the 
image of our Saviour, to whose miraculous intervention is at- 
tributed the immunity from serious shocks of earthquake which 
Salta has latterly enjoyed. The fame of this miraculous image 
is by no means local, but is spread throughout a large part of 
South America. It is known as ‘ Our Saviour of the Miracle/ 
and is almost as great a local institution and power here as Our 
Lady of Lourdes is to the faithful of France.” 
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SCALA Santa in 1723. 


Scala Santa. (It., “ Holy Staircase.”) A cherished relic 
preserved in Home and said to be the identical staircase in Pilate i 
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bouse which Christ mounted and descended several times on the 
morning of the day of his passion, and which was empurpled 
with his blood when after the flagellation he descended for the 
last time to take his way to Mount Calvary. 

At the top of the Scala Santa the pilgrim comes face to face 
with a dark chapel, which none may enter, but which can be 
looked into through a barred gate. Pope Leo III. deposited 
herein four large caskets full of saintly relics. The chapel is 
known as the Sancta Sanctorum (*‘ Holy of Holies”), and an 
inscription over the gateway reads, Non est in toto sanctior orbi 
locus'' (“There is no holier spot in the whole earth”). 

Scambling Days. The ancient English name for the Mon- 
days and Saturdays in Lent, when no regular meals were pro- 
vided, and the members of the great families scambled. In the 
old household-book of the fifth Earl of Northumberland there is a 
particular section appointing the order of service for these days, 
and so regulating the licentious contentions of them. Shake- 
speare, in his play of “ Henry Y.” (Act v. Scene 2), makes King 
Henry say, “If ever thou be’st mine, Kate, I get thee with 
scambling^ and thou must therefore needs prove a good soldier- 
breeder.” 

The word scambling is conjectured to be derived from the 
Greek “oblique,” “indirect.” 

The scambling and unquiet time. 

{Henry F., Act i. Sc. 1.) 

{Med. Moi Kalend.^ vol. ii. p. 350 ; Antiq. Repert.^ 1809, vol. iv. 
pp. 87, 91, 305.) 

Scholastica, St. The sister of the great St. Benedict, near 
whose monastery at Monte Casino she founded and governed a 
nunnery. She visited her holy brother once a year, and, inasmuch 
as she was not allowed to enter his monastery, he went out with 
some of his monks to meet her at some distance. Once she 
begged him to stay all night and converse with her. He re- 
fused. Thereupon she appealed to the Almighty, who sent a 
storm of thunder and lightning so great that it was impossible 
for anyone to venture out in it. “God forgive you, sister,” 
said Benedict, “ what have you done ?” She answered, I 
asked of you a favor, and you refused it to me : I asked it of 
Almighty God, and he has granted it me.” Three days later, 
February 10 {circa 543), she died. 

At Monte Casino it is claimed that, although the original 
monastery and the nunnery were both destroyed by the Lorn- 
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bards in the seventh century, the relics of brother and sister 
still remain, and they are shown in the new monastery. 

On the other hand, it is asserted that the relics were trans- 
lated into France and deposited in a rich silver shrine, still 
extant, in the collegiate church of St. Peter, in Mans. The 
festival of the translation is kept on July 11 in Mans. 

At Oxford the feast of St. Scholastica, February 10, is mem- 
orable in collegiate annals as being the anniversary of the most 
furious of all Town and Gown (q. v.) rows in the year 1355. The 
townsmen had the best of it, and there is little doubt that they 
abused their victory unmercifully. Forty scholars are said to 
have lost their lives. Some of those taken prisoners are said 
to have been scalped in mockery of the clerical tonsure. Cruci- 
fixes and holy vessels were torn from the churches and profaned 
by a drunken mob. The better part of the citizens were ashamed 
of the excesses which had been committed, and shocked at the 
number of the victims. The sheriif of Oxfordshire was dis- 
missed from his office. An interdict laid upon the city was only 
removed by the consent of the authorities to an indenture under 
the university and city seals, by which the mayor, bailiffs, and 
chief citizens to the number of sixty-two bound themselves to 
appear annually at mass in St. Mary’s Church on the fatal day 
of St. Scholastica and offer there each a penny, and also to pay 
a yearly fine of a hundred marks, which latter obligation was 
subsequently relaxed on condition of the due fulfilment of the 
former. The citizens always chafed sorely against this ordi- 
nance, under whatever modification. It came at last to a simple 
attendance at the reading of the Litany. But, though thus 
modified by consent of the university from time to time, it con- 
tinued actually in force until the present century. In 1800, the 
hundred marks ivere sued for and recovered from the Mayor of 
Oxford for making default. At last, in 1825, the university, at 
the request of the town council, gracefully consented to waive 
a ceremony which only served to keep up the memory of an 
unhappy feud of ages past, and could not but be regarded by 
the citizens in the light of a humiliation. 

Scoppio del Carro. (It., “Explosion of the Car.”) An 
Easter Eve ceremony peculiar to Florence, Italy. At about 
eleven o’clock in the morning of Holy Saturday the huge and 
clumsy vehicle which for centuries has been used at this function 
is drawn into the Piazza del Duomo by four white oxen gayly 
decorated with scarlet sashes and bunches of fiowers. The 
body of the carro is festooned with rows of green, red, and 
white fireworks. After the oxen have been unhitched and led 
away to a side-street, a wire is attached to the carro, the other 
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end being fastened to the high altar of the Duomo. Then a 
procession of priests files out from the baptistery and crosses 
over into Ihe Duomo to officiate at the services. Just at twelve 
o’clock an artificial dove, known as the Colombina, dashes along 
the wire from the altar to the carro, bearing in its beak a spark 
of fire from the sacred flame which burns there continually. It 
is a popular superstition that if the dove succeeds in lighting 
the fuse of the fireworks and returns safely to the altar a good 
harvest will follow. Hence thousands of peasants crowd into 
the square and the cathedral on the fateful day. In former 
times the Colombina occasionally missed the mark, and then the 
peasantry were so overwhelmed with pessimistic fears that their 
own lack of energy brought about only too surely the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. But modern improvements in pyrotechnic 
mechanism make disappointment practically impossible. With 
much crackling and sputtering and then with report after re- 
port, like toy pistols, the red, white, and green fireworks go off 
amid the joyous shouts and cheers of the people. The oxen are 
brought back and reharnessed, and then the old car lumbers off 
with a stream of spectators behind it to the Palazzo Pandolfini. 
Here it is again brought to a halt, and the last row of fireworks 
is set off according to time-honored custom. For it was a 
Pandolfini who in the crusading ages brought the sacred flame 
from Jerusalem to Florence. Legend says that he rode back- 
ward all the way, to protect it from the possibility of extin- 
guishing draughts. 

Scramble Feast. The name given by foreigners to a cere- 
mony that takes place yearly in the Eajpoot town of Ajmeer 
on the anniversary of the local saint, and in front of bis shrine. 
Two huge caldrons, each containing many thousand pounds 
of rice and butter, are filled to the brim, and this gigantic mess 
is then served out broadcast amid the myriads of native beg- 
gars that always assemble for the occasion, many for want of 
any other receptacle extending their clasped hands for the scald- 
ing rice. After this the keepers of the shrine, and the inhab- 
itants of a favored part of the town who have enjoyed the 
prescriptive right from time immemorial, swathe themselves in 
thick shawls as a protection against the heated metal, and, 
scrambling into the caldrons, scrape them clean. 

What are known as Scrambling Charities or Scrambling Doles 
(see Dole) are not uncommon in England. The most remark- 
able is one at St. Briavel’s, Gloucestershire. It is thus described 
in the Gentleman' s Magazine for 1816 : “ On Whit Sunday sev- 
eral baskets full of bread and cheese cut into small squares of 
an inch each are brought into church ; and immediately after 
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divine service is ended, the churchwardens, or some other per- 
sons, take them up into the galleries, whence their contents are 
thrown among the congregation, who have a grand scramble 
for them in the body of the church. This occasions as great a 
tumult and uproar as the amusements of the village wake, the 
inhabitants being always extremely anxious to attend worship 
on this day. The custom is holden for the purpose of preserving 
to the poor of St. Briavel’s and Hewelsfield the right of cutting 
and carrying away wood from three thousand acres of coppice- 
land, for which each housekeeper is assessed twopence to buy 
the bread and cheese which are given away.” 

The most recent endowment of the sort seems to be at Wath, 
near Eotherham, where one Tuke, dying in the year 1810, left, 
among other strange bequests, forty dozen penny loaves to be 
thrown from the church leads at twelve o’clock on Christmas 
Day forever. 

Sebald, St. The legend of this saint describes him as the 
son of a Danish king, who in the eighth century settled in Eng- 
land and accompanied St. Boniface on his mission to Germany. 
Many miracles and conversions are ascribed to him. He is said 
to have changed stones into bread and water into wine with 
which to feed his fellow-missionaries. One day he came into a 
hut where a poor family was perishing with cold, and turned 
the icicles on the roof to fuel, lie lived the greater part of his 
life near Nuremberg. His remains are interred in a magnificent 
bronze shrine, the work of Peter Yisscher and his five sons, 
which stands in the elegant church dedicated to the saint in 
that city. The shrine encloses the oaken chest encased with 
silver plates which contains the saint’s body. 

Sebastian, St., patron of Chiemsee, Mannheim, Getting, 
Palma, Eome, Soissons, of makers of military laces, of archers and 
makers of fencing-foils. His festival is celebrated on January 20. 

St. Sebastian was born at Narbonne, in Gaul, but his parents 
were natives of Milan, and he was brought up in the latter city. 
He was secretly a Christian, although be served in the Eoman 
army. He was placed in command of the first cohort by the 
Emperors Diocletian and Maximian. He used his power to the 
utmost for the protection of his fellow-Christians, and converted 
many of his companions. Two brothers, Marcus and Marcel- 
lianus, were suspected of being Christians and were put to the 
torture. They were expecting execution in prison, and their 
relatives and friends, who were admitted to see them, implored 
them to save their lives by denying the Christian faith. Sebas- 
tian heard of this, and immediately went to the prison, when he 
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not only succeeded in holding the two young men true to their 
faith, but converted the relatives and friends. St. Sebastian was 
finally denounced as a Christian, and was ordered by Diocletian 
to be shot to death with arrows. He was taken to a field and 
pierced with many arrows by archers and left for dead. But a 
devout widow named Irene, who came to bury the body, found 
that he still lived, and took him to her home, where she tended 
him until he recovered. Sebastian determined to confront Dio- 
cletian, and one day, hearing the trumpet notes which told of 
the Emperor’s approach, he went out and addressed Diocletian, 
pleading for the persecuted Christians and rebuking him for his 
sins. The Emperor was amazed at the sight of Sebastian, 
whom he thought dead, and was enraged at his words. He 
caused the saint to be beaten to death with clubs, and his 
body to be thrown into a sewer, whence it was rescued by a 
Christian woman named Lucina, who buried it in the Cata- 
combs. From his connection with arrows, St. Sebastian came 
to be regarded as the especial patron saint against pestilence, 
which is symbolized by arrows. There is a tablet in San Pietro 
in Yincoli in Home recording a notable instance of the deliver- 
ance by St. Sebastian of that city from the plague. 

The relics of the saint were translated to Soissons, in France, 
in 826, and are scattered in various places, some at Soissons, the 
head at Ebernach, in Luxemburg, and other portions at Mantua, 
Malaga, Seville, Toulouse, Munich, Paris, Tournay, Antwerp, and 
Brussels. 

In art the saint can always be recognized as a young man 
transfixed with arrows. 



Martyrdom op St. Secundus. 


Secundus, St., patron of Asti, in which Italian city he was 
martyred on March 30, 119, by having his head cut off. The 
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anniversary of his death is celebrated there with much pomp. 
His relics are preserved in the church dedicated to him. 

Sementivse, Ferise. (“Feast of Sowing.”) An ancient 
Eoman festival celebrated in January. 

The Ferise Sementivse was a movable feast, and was held on 
two days in January a week apart. This was the first of the 
long series of agricultural festivals, the number and antiquity 
of which are the best proofs that Home was at first a commu- 
nity of peasants. Sacrifices were made to Tellus, the earth, and 
Ceres, goddess of agriculture ; and all the minor deities who 
presided over the several operations of tillage were invoked to 
be propitious: Yervactor, the god of breaking up fallow land; 
Eeparator, of renewing its powers; Obarator, of ploughing; Oc- 
caior, of harrowing ; Imporcitor, of drawing furrows ; Insitor, 
of grafting; Sarritor, of hoeing; Subruncinator, of weeding; 
Messor, of harvesting ; Convector, of gathering in ; Conditor, 
of storing up ; Promitor, of bringing out for use. So minute 
were the Eomans in their religious observances ; and, for fear 
that any divine power had been overlooked, they were wont to 
add in their prayers, sive deo^ sive dece (“ any unknown god, male 
or female”) ; but always Janus was called upon first. On the 
same day with the Sementivse the Paganalia were celebrated in 
the country, — the feast of the townships, — ;pcigU — when the 
seed was all in the ground, the plough was laid away until 
spring, and the cattle rested in the stall. 

Separation of the Waters. (Fr. La Separatioyi des JSaux.) 
A festival celebrated annually at Avignon in honor of a miracle 
that occurred there November 30, 1433, during a general inunda- 
tion of the valley from the overflow of the Eh6ne, the Durance, 
and the Sorgue. The water had risen to so great a height around 
the church of the Gray Penitents at Avignon that the brethren, 
fearing it might reach the niche containing the eucharist, went 
thither in a boat, but found the waters parted, leaving a dry 
passage to the altar, as between two crystal walls. This was 
attested by twelve Penitents, three doctors of theology, and 
many lay persons. Cardinal Fieschi witnessed it, and Theophiie 
Eaynaud speaks of it as a well-known fact. This occurrence has 
been celebrated in several hymns in the Latin and Provencal 
tongues, and in a famous epigram : 

Suspendit Jordanis aqua cum permeat Area ; 

Ad te, Christe, viam pensilis unda dedit ; 

Quse quondam Domini cognoverat unda vel umbram, 

Eon nosset Dominum quern videt ilia suum? 
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(“The water of Jordan parts while the Ark passes through. To you, O 
Christ, the overhanging wave yields a way. That element which once had 
recognized the mere symbol of the Lord, would it not know him when it saw 
him in person?”) 

Besides the anniversary a jubilee celebration takes place every 
twenty-five years to commemorate both the Separation of the 
Waters and the historic procession instituted by Louis YIII. 
(See Cross, Exaltation of the.) The last of these occurred in 
1876. “ All the Gray Penitents in the south of France take part. 
The procession begins at the church of the Holy Cross. There 
are six or seven hundred Gray Penitents alone, some with great 

f olden batons curiously wrought, some with tall girandoles, the 
ranches set with burning tapers, and others with torches of all 
sizes, from one pound in weight up to fifty, and adorned with 
silver shields covered with religious devices. Mingled with them 
are bands of musicians, with trumpets, viols, rural pipes, or 
strange instruments like the Set Gau, — ^the Seven Joys, — ^used in 
many country churches of Provence, consisting of a wheel with 
seven bells that gayly ring out every note of the gamut : 

Et les Sept Joies au timbre clair 
Carillonnaient joyeusement. 

(Mistral.) 

There are white-winged choristers with clear, flute-like voices; 
white-robed priests chanting some angelic hymn, like the ‘ Sacris 
Solemniis,’ or, clad in silvery copes, bearing the rich Gremium, 
or carrying feretories, and coffers, and golden busts, and silver 
hands and arms, containing relics of the blessed saints, or beauti- 
ful statues of Our Lady and the saints popular at Avignon, such 
as St. Agricol, invoked in every public calamity, and St. Martha, 
dear to every housewife. There are dignitaries with silver 
maces, magistrates en grande tenue^ Swiss guards with halberds 
on their shoulders, and companies of foot-soldiers and cavalry 
with stirring martial music. Bands of children are scattering 
flowers, — the golden gorse, the sweet roses of Provence, roses 
first brought from the East by the Crusaders, leaves of the 
fennel, the ferigoulo^ and other aromatic plants that grow pro- 
fusely on every cliff of this region. The ways are carpeted with 
them and embowered with arches of verdure. There are lamps 
at every Madonna shrine at the corners or before the houses. 
The narrow, sunless streets are hung with tapestries and gay 
cloths and floating banners, and aflame with long lines of tapers, 
borne by the procession, looking like the aisles of some vast 
cathedral. The bells of the Yille Sonnante are in full peal. 

the midst of all this grandeur appears the divine host — 0 
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Sahitaris Hostia ! — borne by priests in spotless robes, with a look 
of awe on their faces, attended by a band of levites, some swing- 
smoking censers, others with baskets of flowers they are 
scattering in the air. Around blaze huge torches of four wicks, 
bearing silver shields, on which, in repousse work, is a glittering 
cross, the sun-like emblem of the Blessed Sacrament, or the 
watchword of the Penitents, — Gloria, Laus et Honor ! 

“ Here and there on the way are reposoirs as beautiful as 
flowers and lights can make them; everywhere the church dooi*s 
open, the convent gates wide spread, with monks kneeling 
at the entrance, — monks now banished from their peaceful homes, 
— or abbesses at the head of their nuns, or pious confraternities, 
to hail the coming of the Lord. There are looks and attitudes 
of devotion on every side. At every hand there is a fresh salute, 
a new outburst of music, more clouds of incense, a fresh rain of 
flowers, a more joyous frenzy of bells. 

“ At length the procession winds up to the Eocher des Boms. 
It ascends the sacred escalier du Pater to the cathedral, which is 
once more to be divinely blessed. There in the broad portal 
stands the venerable archbishop, attended by the canons in their 
robes. The prelate lays aside his mitre and crosier at the appear- 
ance of the host. He raises it on high. The whole city, in move- 
tnent an instant before, is now silent and prostrate. A thousand 
lights blaze on the heights of the Boms. The ‘ Pange, lingua’ is 
sung by thousands of voices. There is a display of fireworks, 
and a salute of cannon from the ramparts, as, from the verge of 
this lofty terrace overlooking Avignon, the divine benediction is 
solemnly given to the kneeling crowd.” (^Catholic World, July, 
1886 .) 

September. The name comes from the Latin Septimus^ 
“ seventh,” because under the ten-month calendar, and after- 
wards under the reckoning which made March the beginning of 
the year, September was the seventh month. After July and 
August (originally Quintilis, “fifth,” and Sextilis, “sixth”) had 
been so named in honor of Julius Csesar and Augustus, several 
Homan Emperors sought to give their names to September, but 
ia this case the innovation did not survive. Julius C^sar gave 
September thirty-one days in his revision of the calendar, but 
it was subsequently reduced to thirty days by Augustus, who 
changed the length of all the months after August in order to 
give his titular month the same length as July. 

The Saxons called September Gerstmonath, or Barley-Month, 
this crop, from which their favorite beverage was brewed, being 
then gathered. It is still called Herhstmonat, or Harvest Month, 
in Switzerland. The harvest-moon comes in this month, being 
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the full moon nearest the autumnal equinox. For several even- 
ings the moon rises near sunset^ thus enabling the harvesters to 



September. Hunting— Pasturing Swine. 


extend their day’s work, — a phenomenon less noticed in the 
United States than in England and Northern Europe. The 
autumnal equinox occurs about September 24. 

September, Sixteenth of. This is the Independonoo Day 
of Mexico, when every city, town, and village puts on its gayest 
attire and gives itself up to merriment. Not with the boom of 
cannon or the crackling of tire-crackers is the day ushered in, 
but with the music of military bands stationed in the ^‘porlales” 
or the plaza. Cock-fights and bull-fights fill up the daytime. In 
the evening the plaza, gayly decorated with hunting and lan- 
terns, becomes the general meeting-ground. The band is sta- 
tioned under the canopy of a kiosk in the centre, around which 
circles a constant stream of humanity. Women walk in one 
direction, and men in the other.^ 

Hidalgo, the Washington of Mexico, only procrlaimed inde- 
pendence : unlike his prototype, ho did not achieve it. U, was on 
Saturday night, September 15, 1810, tiuit this })atriotic Mexiearj 
priest with a few chosen followers liberated a few prisoners in 
Dolores and armed them. The next morning fi'om his pulpit ho 
declared the independence of Mexico, and made a passionate 
appeal to his parishioners to follow his leadership and fight to free 
the country from the hated Spaniard. This was Sunday, Sep- 
tember 16. 

A new Yiceroy — Don PVan cisco Xaver Venegas — had just 
taken up the reins of government in Mexico when this moveiuent 
occurred. The imperial troops were sent against the priest, and 
were completely routed at Monte do las Cruces, near the city of 
Mexico. Hidalgo, instead of immediately |)resHing lurward into 
the city with his victorious patriots, withdrew to the city of (^ue- 
retaro. A new force of Spanish troops was massed in the mean 
time, and the independents wore disastrously routed at Aculco. 
But one more stand was made by Hidalgo at tuento do Calderon, 
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near Guadalajara, and, again meeting defeat, the patriots fled 
towards the northern frontier. 

At Las Norias de Bajan, near the Bio Grande, they were cap- 
tured, and Hidalgo, Allende, Aldama, and Jimenez, the four 
leaders, were shot in the city of Chihuahua, on June 26, 1811. 
Thus ended the first effort made by Mexico for freedom.’ But 
the cause lived. The Mexicans were aroused. The country was 
but a sleeping volcano. Spain knew it well, but still continued 
the system of misgovern ment, which had but the one result, — 
independence. The heads of the patriots were exposed for days 
on poles at Guanajuato. In later years they were buried with 
great pomp in the cathedral at the city of Mexico. 

September, Twentieth of. The anniversary of the final 
union of Italy under Victor Emmanuel through the downfall of 
the temporal power of the Papacy. The Papacy virtually fell 
with the second Napoleonic Empire. For many years the bayo- 
nets of France had alone upheld it against the wishes of the 
majority of Italians. With his first reverses in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war Napoleon III. saw that he would need all his available 
forces to oppose the formidable foe into which Prussia had de- 
veloped. Only a remnant of Zouaves were left in Borne, the 
larger part of the French forces being withdrawn from Civita 
Vecchia shortly after the outbreak of the war. Victor Emman- 
uel was not slow to seize the opportunity thus presented. He 
acted immediately on receiving news of the great French defeat 
at Gravelotte. But his first appeal was to diplomacy and not to 
force. A revolution was imminent in Borne itself. The Italian 
king notified the Pope that the duty of maintaining order in the 
peninsula and the security of the Holy See had devolved upon 
himself, and that in the despatch of this duty his army must 
enter the Pontifical States. He begged the Pope to yield to the 
will of the people and accept a guarantee of his income and of 
his own personal independence. To these demands the Pope re- 
turn ed a spirited refusal. Thereupon the Sardinian troops crossed 
the frontier. They were met everywhere with enthusiasm by 
the Pope’s own subjects. 

On September 20, 1870, they arrived before the walls of Borne. 
General Cadorna summoned the garrison to surrender. Only a 
feint of resistance was made. Hardly had the invaders opened 
a bombardment when the white flag of surrender was displayed 
upon the ramparts. Next day the Zouaves, nine thousand in 
number, were massed in the square of St. Peter’s to receive the 
Papal blessing, and after the conclusion of the ceremony marched 
out of Borne. With their departure the temporal power of the 
Pope ceased to exist. 
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On October 2 a plebiscite was held. The numbers are signifi- 
cant : for the King, 40,788 ; for the Pope, 46. But though the 
work was thus accomplished in the autumn of 1870 it was not 
until January 2, 1871, that the king made his triumphant march 
into the new capital of united Italy. 

The 20th of September is one of the great secular holidays 
of Italy, observed with especial ceremony. But many Catholics 
keep it as a day of fasting and humiliation, 

Septuagesima. The third Sunday before Lent. (See Qttin- 
QUAGESIMA.) It was formerly distinguished in England by a 
strange ceremony denominated the Funeral of Alleluia. On the 
Saturday of Septuagesima, at nones, the choristers assembled in 
the great vestiary of the cathedral, and there arranged the 
ceremony. Having finished the last henedicamus^ they advanced 
with crosses, torches, holy water, and incense, carrying a turf 
in the manner of a coflln, passed through the choir, and went 
howling to the cloister as far as the place of interment ; and 
then, having sprinkled the water and censed the place, they re- 
turned by the same road. (Fosbboke ; British Monachism^ 1843, 
p. 56.) 

Sepulchre, Church of the Holy. This most sacred of all 
the holy places in the world, in comparison of which,” as Dean 
Stanley says, all the rest sink into insignificance if it is genuine, 
the interest of which even if not genuine stands absolutely alone 
in the world,” stands in the northwestern part of Jerusalem and 
encloses within its walls the site of Calvary as well as the tomb 
of Christ, these holy spots being only about sixty feet distant 
from each other. According to tradition, the Eomans under 
Hadrian, with the deliberate intention of insulting the Christian 
religion, filled the Holy Sepulchre with earth and built an idola- 
trous temple on the spot. This was in 137. Two centuries later 
Constantine, after the Council of Nice, determined to rescue from 
profanation the places consecrated by the life and death of Christ. 
The Holy Sepulchre was his first care. He directed that a mag- 
nificent church should be built over it in honor of our Lord’s 
Resurrection. This was consecrated in 335. (See Cross, Inven- 
tion OF THE.) The church maintained its grandeur until the 
beginning of the seventh century. Then began a series of 
vicissitudes which culminated in 1187, when the church, after 
captures and recaptures, passed definitively into the hands of 
the Saracens under the Sultan Saladin. It is now part of the 
possessions of his successor the Sultan of Turkey. 

Though the earlier part of the tradition has been assailed, 
there is no possible doubt that since the time of Constantine the 
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churcli of the Holy Sepulchre has been revered by the larger 
part of the Christian world “ as the scene of the greatest events 
in the world’s history, and has itself in time become for that 
reason the centre of a cycle of events of incomparably less 
magnitude, indeed, but yet of an interest in the highest degree 
romantic.” (Dean Stanley : Sinai and Palestine.) 

The Turkish government suffers the presence of Christians 
within the sacred edifice, both as spectators and as resident 
guardians. 

The central body of the church, answering to the nave, as the 
rotunda, which contains the Holy Sepulchre, answers to choir 
and apse, is the Greek chapel, and the most magnificent in the 
building. The portion of the church set apart to the Latins, 
opening also out of the rotunda, is merely a small chapel. The 
Armenians have still more contracted accommodations, and the 
poor Copts and Syrians enjoy but a closet apiece. 

Each of the rival sects, under regulations imposed by the 
Turks to preserve peace and order, has access to the various 
Holy Places and other objects of general reverence. There are 
in all thirty-seven of these. The most important are the follow- 
ing: 

The Stone of Unction, a rectangular mass of rose-colored 
marble about eight feet long and four feet wide, whereon tradition 
asserts that the body of Christ was laid when it was anointed 
for burial. 

The tombs of Hicodemus and of Joseph of Arimathea. 

The spots where the Virgin stood at the crucifixion and at the 
anointment of the body respectively. 

The spots at which Christ appeared respectively to Mary 
Magdalene and to the Virgin Mary. 

A fragment of the column of flagellation. 

The tomb of Melchizedek. 

The chair in which Helena sat when the cross was found. The 
spots marking the successive stages in the Invention or finding 
of the cross are duly tabulated. 

The tomb of Adam. 

Various spots where Christ stood at different stages of the 
passion. 

The tomb of Christ, or Holy Sepulchre. This, the most im- 
portant of all Christian relics, is in the centre of the rotunda. 
It is a marble structure, about thirty feet high, twenty-five feet 
long, and seventeen feet wide. It is more like a chapel than a 
tomb. Candles cover the front and sides. Curious brass lamps 
with glass globes of different colors hang like a frieze around its 
alabaster top, and between these are oil-paintings with scriptural 
scenes upon them. In its front, in gold pillars as high as a man, 
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are columns of painted wax, each six inches thick and twelve 
feet long, and at the top of each of these a flame trembles. 

A low door admits you to a vestibule. In its centre stands a 
column three feet high supporting a piece of the stone that was 
rolled from the door of Christ’s tomb. From the vestibule you 
pass into the tomb itself. The room is so small that it will hold 
only four persons. It is dimly lighted with candles, and a Greek 
priest in cap and gown is always on guard. At the right of the 
room, set into the wall, there is a marble slab of the purest white, 
which rests upon another slab about four feet high, forming a 
box or ledge, which fills one side of the room. This is the b^ox 
wherein Christ’s body is said to have lain. 

The daily religious functions and ceremonies are of a unique 
character, combining the splendors of both the Eastern and 
Western Churches. The sacred liturgy is celebrated daily at 
midnight by the three recognized communities, the Greeks 
officiating first. The Greeks have preserved the old Oriental 
liturgical chant, which is similar to that of the Eastern nations. 
They make no use of the organ for accompaniment, as the 
instrument cannot well be adapted to the strange modulations 
of their voices. About one o’clock they begin their mass, and 
this ceremony varies in length and solemnity according to the 
feasts. The patriarch and the bishops wear gorgeous vestments, 
and on these occasions use crowns instead of mitres. 

The Armenians celebrate after the Greeks. Their liturgy is 
more grave, the chant being uneven and mournful, and iDeing 
accompanied by the sound of little bells attached to disks which 
are carried on long stems by acoljdes. Church-bells are not in 
favor with them. "They use instead, as in early times, a wooden 
or metallic plank, upon which they strike with hammers. The 
noise thus created is deafening and disagreeable. 

With the Latins day begins at midnight, when the Franciscans 
repair to the choir to say the matins, which last until about half- 
past one. After this they take a short rest and then say their 
masses. The greater part of the day is occupied by various 
offices and meditations. Their spare time is devoted to the 
spiritual wants of the pilgrims, to study, or to literary work. 
The meals are sent from the convent of St. Saviour, which is 
about five minutes’ walk from the Holy Sepulchre. When the 
basilica is closed the food is passed in through an aperture in the 
main dooi\ 

The influx of pilgrims and tourists to Jerusalem increases 
with every year. The French have organized an annual pil- 
grimage, which generally takes place about Pentecost, and have 
built a special pilgrim-house called Hotre-Dame de France. The 
pilgrims, as a rule, remain about two weeks. The Germans and 
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Austrians have also their pilgrim-houses in the Holy City. The 
Austrian house is situated on the Via Dolorosa, and has been 
honored by the presence of the Emperor, his unfortunate son 
Eudolph, and other members of the imperial family. Spain 
organizes an occasional pilgrimage, and so does Italy. The first 
English Catholic pilgrimage took place in 1890, when, for the 
first time since the Crusades, the halls of the basilica resounded 
with English hymns. It was headed by the Duke of Norfolk 
and the late Bishop Clifford. America had its pilgrimage in 
1889. It was headed by the Very Reverend Charles A. Yissani, 
and numbered about one hundred persons. A beautiful silk 
banner from the United States was deposited at the Holy Sepul- 
chre and is displayed there on great festivals. 

Russia sends the greatest contingent of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. During Lent all the streets are crowded with them. 
They lead a very frugal life, and visit all the holy places on foot, 
often walking for days at a time. Many of them never see their 
homes again, but find a resting-place in Palestine. Nearly all 
of them buy their shrouds in Jerusalem, which they rub over 
the stone of unction for sanctification. They generally leave on 
the Holy Saturday of the Greeks, immediately after witnessing 
the ceremony of the Holy Fire. 

Both the movable and the immovable festivals of the Greeks, 
Armenians, etc., being founded on the old calendar, differ in 
date from those of the Latins, — a lucky circumstance, because, 
even as it is, the struggles between the rival sects to obtain 
precedence at the great ceremonies of the year sometimes lead 
to disgraceful and even bloody scenes. 

The ceremony of the Holy Fire, therefore, which takes place 
on the Greek Holy Saturday, and which is the most remark- 
able ceremonial performed within the church, is not participated 
in by the Latins. They have not taken part in it for three 
centuries, and the Pope protests against it. The Greeks claim 
that it has been celebrated ever since the time of the apostles. 
They hold it to be an annually recurrent miracle. The fire, they 
maintain, comes down from heaven. This occurs precisely at 
two o’clock in the afternoon of Holy Saturday in the tomb of 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

On the previous night hundreds of pilgrims sleep in the 
different chapels and in the rotunda, in order to hold good places 
for the morrow. In the morning all the lights in the church are 
put out. Every one has a bunch of unlighted candles in his 
hand. Shortly after one the ceremonies begin. The Greek 
patriarch and his bishops in gorgeous dresses march three times 
round the sepulchre behind a flag and a cross. They pray God 
to send down the fire. There are chanting and crossing, and then 
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the Copts follow their Ethiopian patriarch, gorgeous in his gold 
cap and gown. 

‘^Now there is silence. The Creek patriarch has entered 
the sepulchre, and every one is waiting for the fire. There is 
nothing to prevent the holy man from lighting it with a surrep- 
titious lucifer match. But to suspect this would be blasphemy. 



Distributing the Holy Fire. 


‘‘There are holes in the sepulchre through which suddenly 
the crowd sees a faint li^ht shining out. There is a mighty 
shout. The Turkish soldiers struggle to keep the crowd back. 
Men with whips run this way and that, making roads through 
the mass, which the soldiers try to keep clear. The priests 
stand at the holes in the walls, and great bunches of candloa are 
passed in. They are handed out lighted, and fleet-footed run- 
ners seize them and run to the various chapels. The Copt 
chapel, at the back of the sepulchre, blazes with lights, and in 
less time than it takes me to write this Bcntenco, the whole of 
the mass below me is a blaze of fire. Every man, woman, 
and child has his or her candle lighted, and the lights are hauled 
up by strings from one gallery to the other. Fleet-footed mes- 
sengers, emWging from the church, carry the holy firo all over 
Palestine, to Bethlehem and to JSIazareth, to the Sea of (lalilee, 
and to the different parts of the earth from which the pilgrims 
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come. The interest in this ceremony is as great as that which 
surrounds the Passion Play of Oberammergau.” (Prank Car- 
penter : Master in Jerusalem^ in the Cosmopolitan Magazine.') 

Setsubun. A movable Japanese festival celebrated at the 
beginning of the natural year, when winter first softens into 
spring. On this day occurs the ceremony of Oni-yarai, or cast- 
ing out of devils. The exorcist wandering through the streets 
crying, “ Devils out ! Good fortune in !” is eagerly welcomed 
into native houses to perform his feat, which consists in the 
recitation of certain prayers and the rattling of a wand called a 
shakujo. Then dried peas are thrown about the house in four 
directions. Japanese devils have a loathing for dried peas such 
as Satan in Europe is fabled to cherish for holy water. The 
peas, having accomplished their function of expelling the devils, 
are swept up and carefully preserved until the first clap of 
spring thunder is heard, when it is the custom to cook and eat 
some of them. 

In order to prevent the devils from returning, a small piece 
of stick perforating a leaf of holly and crowned with a fish’s 
head is affixed to every doorway. No one appears to know the 
origin of these superstitions, and they are now merely accepted 
as giving occasion for merrymaking. 

Shakespeare Celebrations. William Shakespeare was born 
on April 23, 1564, and died on his birthday in 1616. But the 
first Shakespeare Jubilee so called was held in a year and at 
a season not associated in any way with those dates. In 1769, 
the erection of a new town-hall at Stratford-on-Avon, and the 
presentation to David Garrick of the freedom of the borough, en- 
closed in a box made from the wood of Shakespeare’s mulberry- 
tree, suggested a further holiday to the townsmen in association 
with their great poet. A temporary amphitheatre was con- 
structed ; cannon, fireworks, and illumination lamps were sent 
down from London ; Birmingham produced a ‘‘ Shakespeare 
medal,” and Coventry a ‘‘ Shakespeare ribbon.” On the 6th of 
September serenaders awakened the townsmen and visitors at an 
early hour in the morning ; a public breakfast took place at nine 
o’clock, with Garrick officiating as one of the stewards ; the cor- 
poration and principal visitors went to hear Arne’s oratorio of 

Judith” performed in the parish church ; all went then in pro- 
cession, headed by choralists and instrumentalists, to the amphi- 
theatre, purposely taking a route by the front of Shakespeare's 
house ; and at three o’clock a grand banquet was given. Allow- 
ing themselves a few hours’ rest after so much hard sight-seeing, 
the guests reassembled in the amphitheatre, where a ball was 

66 
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held ; while the humbler folk were amused with illuminations 
and fireworks out of doors. Thus ended the first day. On the 
second day, a downpour of rain checked a grand out-door dis- 
play, and therefore the amusements were confined ehieflj^ to a 
public breakfast, recitations and musical accompaniments, a pub- 
lic banquet, a dinner, a concert, and a masquerade. The third 
day was as unpropitious as the second ; heavy rain spoiled all the 
plan for a grand theatrical procession and pageant through the 
town, in which a hundred actors and actresses from London were 
to take part, dressed for various characters in Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Pageants and festivals in years really associated with the anni- 
versaries of Shakespeare’s birth and death have not been numer- 
ous. One was held by the Shakespeare Club at Stratford-on- 
Avon on the birthday of the poet in 1827, and the two following 
days, during which a pageant, something like that devised by 
Garrick fifty-eight years before, was performed. 

So much money was realized from the visits of the twenty 
thousand strangers that local speculators got up a similar affiiir 
in 1830, — very gay, but ver}’ unpoetical. Minor rejoicings were 
held at Stratford in 1836 and later years, but in 1864 an attempt 
was made to celebrate the real tricentenary of Shakespeare’s 
birth. Stratford-on-Avon had many days’ rejoicing, ami in Lon- 
don there was a little ceremonial at the Agricultural Hall, a little 
at the Crystal Palace, and the planting of a Shakespeare Oak on 
Primrose Hill. 

Shebuoth. (Heb., ‘’Feast of Weeks.”) One of the three 
great festivals of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. It was the 
feast of the ingathered harvest (hence sometimes known as Cliag 
Haggatsir, or Feast of Harvest), but the later Jews have given 
it a deeper significance as the anniversary of tho proclamation 
of the Ten Commandments on Mount Sinai. It is kept on the 
sixth and seventh days of the third month, Sivan, the former 
being the fiftieth day after the beginning of the Passover. 
Hence the Greek name or pentceost, “ the fiftieth,” 

under which it is mentioned in the New Testament. (See Whit- 
sunday.) The title Feast of Weeks indicates that it marks the 
completion of seven weeks, counting from the second day of 
Passover, when the Jews of Palestine presented their omcr of 
newly reaped barley in the temple. As the second day of l^iss- 
over was the celebration over the barley crop, so Shebuoth is 
the rejoicing over the wheat, the first ears of which wore then 
offered up in the temple. But as among the Western nations 
the holiday does not occur during the wheat harvest, but 
when the flowers aro in full bloom, it is made a sort of floral 
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festival, the synagogues being decorated with flowers and shrubs. 
Strict Jews sit up on the first night to read the law and the 
prophets. 

Among the Reformed Jews this is the chosen day for the 
confirmation of youth, when boys and girls over the age of thir- 
teen are submitted to a public catechising, and if deemed suffi- 
ciently instructed are solemnly admitted to church membership. 
Emerging from the underlying school, they march up the aisles 
of the synagogue to the platform occupied by the rabbi, make 
avowal of their belief, and pledge themselves to live in accord- 
ance with their faith. The rabbi then throws open the doors of 
the ark behind the pulpit, revealing the sacred scrolls, and be- 
tween him and the ark pass long strings of catechumens. On 
each head in succession his hand rests in blessing. Then they 
slowly wend their way to the family pews. The ceremony is 
not approved of by orthodox Jews. 

Sheelah’s Day. The Irish celebrate the 18th of March, the 
day^ after St. Patrick’s, under this name. Who Sheelah was is 
uncertain. Some assert that she was Patrick’s wife, others 
that she was Patrick’s mother, but “all agree,” says Hone, “that 
her immortal memory is to be maintained by potations of 
■whiskeys. The shamrock worn on St. Patrick’s Day should be 
■worn also on Sheelah’ s Day, and on the latter night be drowned 
in the last glass. Yet it frequently happens that the shamrock 
ift flooded in tbe last glass of St. Patrick’s Day, and another last 
glass or two, or more, on the same night deluges the over-sod- 
den trefoil. This is not ‘quite correct,’ but it is endeavored to 
be remedied the next morning by the display of a fresh sham- 
rock, which is steeped at night in honor of ‘Sheelah’ with equal 
devotedness.” (Every Bay Book, vol. ii. p. 387.) 

Shorne, Master John. A famous personage of the thir- 
teenth century, who was rector of North Marston and achieved 
so great a reputation for sanctity as to overshadow in the popu- 
lar mind many duly canonized saints. It is reported of him 
that he conjured the devil into his boot and kept him there, 
al lowing him to emerge only at intervals as a sort of diabolical 
jack-in-the-box. At death Master Sborne’s body was enclosed 
in a shrine which became a favorite object of pilgrimage until 
the Reformation. His claims seem to have been endorsed by 
the local clergy, for Fox tells us in his Martyrology that re- 
pentant heretics were sometimes compelled to make pilgrim- 
ages “some to the Rood at Wendover, some to Sir John Schorn.” 
A Protestant ballad has these lines : 
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To Maister John Schorn, that blessed man born, 

For the ague to him we apply, 

Which jugeleth with a boot, I beshrew his herte-rot@ 

That will trust him, an it be I. 

Near North Marston Church there is still extant a well, known 
as Master John Shorne’s well, whose waters were in Catholic 
times believed to have great curative powers over the ague and 
kindred diseases. Its reputation is now entirely gone. The 
body and the shrine of John Shorne were destroyed at the Eefor- 
mation, but there is preserved an ancient screen in the church 
of Gateley in Norfolk, bearing a representation of the pseudo- 
saint with Satan peeping out of the top of a boot in his loft 
hand. 

Shrove Tuesday, known in Scotland as Fastens-Een. 
(Fr. Mardi-Gras.) The Tuesda}- before Ash Wednesday, hence 
the last day previous to Lent, and in Catholic Europe the con- 
cluding and culminating day of the Carnival festivities. In 
England it was a chosen holiday for the apprentices and working 
classes generally. Yet the very title Shrove Tuesday indicates 
a penitential date when it was the custom of the faithful to 
apply to the priest to shrive or absolve them in the confbssional 
before entering on the holy Lenten season of fasting and prayer. 
That none might plead forgetfulness of this duty, the great bell 
was run^ at an early hour in every parish, and in after-times 
this ringing was still kept up in some places, though the cause 
of it ceased with the Eeformation, when it beearne merged into 
the Pancake Bell. After confession the people wore allowed to 
indulge in merrymaking, which in the later days of Catholicism 
and the earlier ones of Protestantism degenerated into uiibounded 
license. 

The association of pancakes with Shrovetide is an ancient 
one. The most plausible explanation is that offered by a Catho- 
lic ecclesiastic in Notes and Queries, Eighth Series, vol. i. : “ When 
Lent was kept by a strict abstinence from meat all through the 
forty days, it was customary to use up all the dripping and lard 
in the making of pancakes. To consume all, it was usual to call 
in the apprentice-boys and others about the houRO, and they were 
summoned by a bell, which was naturally called pancake bell.” 
Eventually the functions of the pancake-boll and of the shriving- 
bell were combined, and, as the pancake-boll, the church signal 
survived the Eeformation. 

John Taylor the Water Poet in his ‘‘ Jack-a-Lcnt” ( Works, 
1630, vol. i. p. 115) attacks this and other Shrovetide customs 
extant in his day with great vigor: 

^‘Always before Lent there comes waddling a fat, grosse 
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groome, called Shrove Tuesday, one whose manners show he is 
better fed than taught, and indeed he is the only monster for 
feeding amongst all the dayes of the yeere, for he devoures more 
flesh in fourteene houres than this old kingdom doth (or at least 



Shrove Tuesday preparing to do battle "with Lent. 


should doe) in sixe weekes after. Such hoyling and broyling, 
such roasting and toasting, such stewing and brewing, such bak- 
ing, frying, mincing, cutting, carving, devouring, and gorbellied 
gurmondizing, that a man would thinke people did take in two 
months’ provision at once. Moreover it is a goodly sight to see 
how the cookes in great men’s kitchins doe frye in their master’s 
suet, that if ever a cooke be worth the eating, it is when Shrove 
Tuesday is in towne, for he is so stued and larded, basted, and 
almost over-roasted, that a man may eate every bit of him and 
never take a surfet. In a word, they are that day extreme 
cholerike, and too hot for any man to meddle with, being mon- 
archs of the marrow-bones, marquesses of the mutton, lords high 
regents of the spit and kettle, barons of the gridiron, and sole 
commanders of the frying-pan. And all this hurly-burly is for 
no other purpose than to stop the mouth of the land-wheale, 
Shrove- Tuesday , at whose entrance in the morning all the whole 
kingdom e is in quiet, but by the time the clocke strikes eleven—— 
which, by the help of a knavish sexton, is commonly before nine, 

then there is a bell rung called the Pancake-Bell, the sound 

whereof makes thousands of people distracted and forgetful 
cither of manners or humanitie. Then there is a thing cald 
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wheat’n flowre, which the sulphory, necromanticke cookes doe 
mingle with water, eggs, spice, and other tragicall, niagicali in- 
chantments, and then they put it little by little into a frying-pan 
of boyling suet, where it makes a confused dismal hissing — like 
the Lernean snakes in the reeds of Acheron, Stix, or Phlegetoii 
— until at last by the skill of the cooke it is transformed into the 
forme of a flap-jack^ which in our translation is call’d sl pancake^ 
which ominous incantation the ignorant people doe devoiire very 
greedily — having for the most part well dined before — but they 
have no sooner swallowed that sweet candied baite, but straight 
their wits forsake them, and they runne starke mad, assembling 
in routs and throngs nuniberlesse of ungovernable numbers, with 
uncivil civil commotions.” 

In spite of Taylor and other assailants, the pancake on Shrove 
Tuesday and even the pancake hell still survive in England, 
though’ the latter has only local avatars. In some places it is 
known as Priiters-bell or Panburn-bell. Jingling rhymes in con- 
nection with this custom are still current among the peasantry 
of Northamptonshire. The following are the most current: 

Pancakes and fritters, 

Says the hells of St. Peter’s. 

Where must we fry ’em ? 

Says the bells of Cold Higham. 

In yonder land thurrow [furrow], 

Says the bells of Wellingborough. 

You owe me a shilling, 

Says the bells of Great Billing. 

When will you pay me ? 

Says the bells at Middleton Cheney. 

When I am able. 

Says the bells at Dunstable. 

That will never be. 

Says the bells of Coventry. 

Oh", yes, it will, 

Says' Northampton Great Bell. 

White bread and sop, 

Says the bells at Kingsthrop. 

Trundle a lantern, 

Says the bells at Northampton. 

That the bells of the churches of Northampton used also to 
be rung on this day may be inferred from the following similar 
doggerel : 

Roast beef and raarshrnallow.s. 

Says the hells of All Hallow ’.s. 

Pancakes and fritt(‘rs. 

Says the bells of St. Peter’s, 

Roast beef and boil’d, 

Says the hells of St. Giles’. 
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Poker and tongs, 

Says the bells of St. John’s. 

Shovels, tongs, and poker, 

Says the bells of St. Pulchre’s. 

(Baker: Northampton Words and Phrases^ vol. ii. p. 92.) 

At Apsley Old Hall in JSFottinghamshire, butter and lard, fire 
and frying-pans, were formerly provided for all the poor families 
of Wollaston, Trowell, and Cossall who chose to come and eat 
their pancakes at this mansion. The only conditions attached 
to the feast were that no quarrelling should take place, and that 
each wife and mother should fry for her own family, and that 
when the cake needed turning in the pan the act should be per- 
formed by tossing it in the air and catching it again in the pan 
with the uncooked side downward. And many were the roars 
of laughter which took place among the merry groups in the 
kitchen at the mishaps which occurred in the performance of 
this feat, in which his Honor and Madam joined. 

In addition to the pancakes, every man was allowed a quart 
of good ale, every woman a pint, and every child a gill. (Sutton : 
Nottingham Date Book^ 1852, p. 75.) 

The children of Berkshire have still their rhymes which they 
sing on this day and receive their accustomed perquisites. At 
Puriey they say, — 

Knick-knock, pan’s hot, 

I’m come a-shroving ; 

Bit of bread and a bit of cheese, 

That’s better than nothing. 

Last year’s flour’s dear, 

That’s what makes poor Puriey children come shroving here. 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

U p with the pitcher and down with the pan, 

Give me a penny and I’ll be gone. 

In Oxfordshire similar rhymes are sung : 

Knick, knock, the pan’s hot, 

And we be come a-shroving : 

A bit of bread, a hit of cheese, 

A bit of barley dompling. 

That’s better than nothing. 

Open the door and let us in. 

These rhymes have many variants, which may be heard in all 
the southern and midland counties. In Dorsetshire and Wilt- 
shire the children have unpleasant ways of manifesting their 
displeasure if the accustomed gift be withheld. Laying in a 
stock of bits of broken glass, crockery, and other rubbish, and 
with a captain at their head, they go round in parties from 
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house to house. The captain knocks at the door, and when it is 
opened sings this truculent rhyme : 

I’m come a-shroving 
For a piece of pancake, 

Or a piece of bacon, 

Or a little truckle cheese, 

Of your own making. 

If you give me a little I ask you no more ; 

If you don’t give me nothing I’ll rattle your door. 

If the request be denied, the captain gives a signal, and the 
door is straightway bombarded with the mutilated remains of 
plates, mugs, jugs, and basins. The practice is known as Lent 
Crocking. 

Before the pancakes were eaten there was always a great 
deal of contention among the revellers to see which could most 
adroitly toss them in the pan. Hone tolls us that it was cus- 
tomary to present the greatest slut or lie-abed in the party 
“ with the first pancake, which commonly falls to the dog’s 
share at last, for no one will own it their due.” Hence Tusser’s 
allusion, 

Maids, fritters and pancakes enough see you make ; 

Let Slut have one pancake, for company’s sake. 

{Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry ^ 3620.*) 

In parts of Lancashire and Cheshire the tossing of pancakes 
with its ancient accompaniments is still a source of Shrovetide 
mirth. In some places fritters are substituted. 

It is the day whereon both rich and poor 
Are chiefly feasted on the self-same dish ; 

When every paunch, till it can hold no more, 

Is fritter fill’d, as well as heart can wish ; • 

And every man and maide doe take their tume. 

And tosse their pancakes up for feare they hurne. 

And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound, 

To see the pancakes fall upon the ground. 

{PasquiVs Palinodia, Harland and Wilkinson, 

Lancashire Folk Lore^ 1867, p. 218.) 

An interesting survival of “tossing the pancake” exists at 
Westminster School, and is accompanied with several quaint 
observances. The cook, bearing a frying-pan with a pancake, 
is conducted by a verger carrying the silver mace from the col- 
lege kitchen to the great school-room, where all the boys are 
assembled. The cook tries to toss the pancake over an iron 
bar which runs across the school-room from one wall to another. 
If the pancake goes clear over, the boys make a rush and try 
to catch it whole. The boy who gets it whole receives a guinea 
from the dean on showing it in an unbroken condition. The 
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Dook algo receives ten shillings if he does his part properly. 
JSTowadays, only so many boys join in the struggle for the pan- 
cake as there are forms, in the school. Each form names a repre- 
sentative, Formerly the whole school made a rush, which was 
leather a dangerous sport, and very wisely the number of com- 
petitors for the prize has been limited. 

In 1864, the cook, who had failed for several years to elevate 
■the pancake right over the bar, so exasperated the boys by again 
ciepriving them of their fun — for there was no scramble if the 
pancake did not go over the bar — that they hurled at his head 
a shower of books, dictionaries, as being heaviest, by preference. 
He retaliated by flinging his frying-pan into the midst of the 
boys, and, in fact, there was a pretty quarrel, which was eventu- 
ally adjusted by the dean. 

At Charterhouse, Shrove Tuesday, as at Westminster, brings 
its annual excitement in the shape of an institution known as 
■the ‘‘ lemon fight.” Each boy at dinner is provided with half a 
lemon, wherewith to flavor the customary pancake ; but it is a 
point of honor not to use the lemon for this very ordinary pur- 
pose, but to save it up for the spirited warfare which follows. 

Gown Boys” range themselves against “The Best,” and each 
side pelts the other with vigor and persistency. 

But fiercer sports than these were known to the Shrove Tues- 
day of the past. The underlying instinct of brutality in the 
Anglo-Saxon seems to have found free vent at this time, for the 
inhuman sports of cock-fighting and throwing at cocks were 
well-nigh universal. School-boys were allowed to bring cocks to 
school with them, and masters and scholars alike forgot the rod 
and books and became eager spectators of the cruel sport. Cock- 
fighting was countenanced in many of the schools of Scotland as 
late as the beginning of this century, and the teachers enjoyed 
the privilege of claiming the runaway cocks, called fugees, as 
their perquisites. 

But among the masses no other diversion could vie with the 
allurements of throwing at cocks. Fortunately this barbarous 
pastime was never indulged in at any other time of the year, and 
finally was suppressed altogether early in the nineteenth century. 
Some say that the custom took its rise from St. Peter’s memora- 
ble experience when he denied the Saviour. Sir Charles Sedley, 
in the Monthly Miscellany for January, 1692, has this couplet: 

May’st thou be punished for St. Peter’s crime, 

Ani on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime. 

Others assert that it must have originated at the time of 
Henry the Fifth’s victories over the French, the cocks being 
symbolical of the conquered Gauls. In Blenheim Castle there is 
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a curious carving in stone over one of the portals representing 
a lion tearing a cock to pieces. 

However, an explanation given in The British Apollo for 1708 
seems the most rational of all, particularly as cock-throwing is 
known to have been practised both in England and in France 
long before the battle of Agincourt, This authority says that in 



Cock-Throwing: The Triumph of the Victor. 


the days of Danish oppression the people of a certain city had 
formed a plan to massacre their tyrants in the early morning of 
Shrove Tuesday, but the sleeping Danes were aroused by the 
crowing of the cocks and defeated the plot, wherefore revenge 
was taken on the fowls every Shrove Tuesday. 

Hogarth gives a graphic picture of cock-throwing in his 
“ Four Stages of Cruelty.” Tne animals were carefully trained 
by their owners for weeks beforehand, sticks and other missiles 
being thrown at them untiringly until they acquired skill in 
dodging. In the game the cocks were tied to a stake in an open 
space, the throwers standin^^ about twenty-two yards distant; 
twopence procured the privilege of three shies, and whoever 
knocked the cock down and caught him before recovery won the 
bird as a prize. The feat being difficult to accomplish, the 
owners sometimes made a great deal of money. 

A satirical old song of 1679 thus tells the story of the “ Shrove- 
Ude Martyr 

Cock-a-doodle-doe, ’tis the bravest game, 

Take a cock from his dame 
And bind him to a stake ; 

How he struts, how he throwes. 

How he swaggers, how he crowes, 

As if the day newly brake. 

How his mistress cackles 
Thus to find him in shackles, 

And tied to a packe-thread garter. 
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Oh, the beares and the bulls 
Are but corpulent gulls 
To the valiant Shrovetide Martyr. 

Hens were also used for this purpose. The Gentleman’s 
j\Pcig(xzi7i6 for 1749 tolls of a hon that spoke and delivered an 
excellent sermon (which is given in full) just before she met her 
death in this way. Threshing the fat hen was another custom 
akin to this, and probably derived from it, but with a better 
element of sport, though scarcely less cruelty. A hen was tied 
upon the back of one of the men, who also wore a string of horse- 
bells, while the others were blindfolded and armed with boughs, 
with which they tried to hit the hen, being guided by the sound 
of the bells. Naturally they often hit the man who carried the 
hen, and naturally, too, they often hit one another. The hen was 
afterwards boiled with bacon and eaten with pancakes : 

Come, go to the barn now, my jolly ploughmen, 

Blindfolded, and speedily thresh the fat hen ; 

And if you can kill her, then give her thy men. 

And go ye on fritters and pancakes dine then. 

(Tusser : Five Hundred Points of Husbandry.) 

It was customary in Cornwall to take any hen which had not 
laid eggs before Shrove Tuesday and lay it on a barn floor to be 
thrashed to death. A man hit at her with a flail ; and if he suc- 
ceeded in killing her therewith he got her for his pains. 

Hone, writing in 1820, speaks of the custom of throwing at 
cocks as still existing in some remote districts of England. At 
present it has only phantom reminiscences, as at Norwich, where 
the bakers exhibit at Shrovetide a small currant-loaf called a 
coquille, which the boys also cry in the streets. A notice at the 
shops runs as follows: “Hot coquilles on Tuesday morning at 
eight o’clock, and in the afternoon at four o’clock.” Possibly 
the word is derived from its shell-like shape (Fr. coquille^ “a 
shell”), but more probably it may be connected with cockerel or 
cock, and is a descendant from the old cock-throwing days. A 
more evident survival is in Wales, where it is still the custom to 
make thin lead figures of birds and animals. Whatever the 
shape, these are known as birds. They are set up on Shrove 
Tuesday, and boys are invited to throw chunks of lead at them. 
If the “bird” be knocked down it becomes the property of the 
thrower, but every chunk of lead that misses its aim is claimed 
by the owner of the “bird.” 

Foot-ball was one of the chief pastimes of Shrovetide in old 
England and Scotland, and it still has many local survivals. At 
Alnwick the contest used to take place in the street, but the 
Duke of Northumberland instituted an annual match which now 
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takes place in “the Pasture” every Shrove Tuesday between 
the two parishes of St. Michael and St. Paul. The committee 
receives the ball at the barbican of the castle from the porter, 
and marches to the field headed by the duke’s piper. After the 
contest a fierce struggle takes place for the possession of the ball. 
At Chester-le-Street the game retains possession of the street, 
all the windows being carefully barricaded. A burn lies in the 
course of the players, who have a fine scrimmage in the waters. 
At Dorking also the street is the scene of the game. A collec- 
tion is made during the morning throughout the streets, nominally 
to defray the cost of damages. The foot-ballers first parade the 
streets clad in grotesque costumes and attended by bands of 
music. The foot-ball is kicked off in the centre of the High 
Street at two o’clock, and all who wish join in the game. The 
play is furious, and the ball is kicked everywhere, sometimes 
reaching the fields at the outskirts of the town. During four 
hours the contest lasts, and towards the end of the struggle 
there are much excitement and vigorous kicking, extremely dan- 
gerous to the limbs of the competitors. 

In Scotland the streets of Duns are enlivened by a game of 
hand-ball on Fastens-Een. The ball is started in state by the 
lord of the manor. The goals are the kirk and the mill. 

Nowhere was Shrovetide foot-ball carried to greater excesses 
than in mediaeval Florence. Early in the morning the young 
Florentines of the better classes disguised themselves, and, form- 
ing parties, set out to scour the city. Each party was provided 
with a large fool-ball, and every individual was armed with a 
mop well bedaubed with soot, grease, pitch, and other such 
matter. The ball was kicked through the streets; if a shop 
happened to be open, in it bounded, and the players after it, 
upsetting everything. A like fate befell such stalls as chanced 
to stand in their way. The passengers, too, were hunted, even 
into the churches, and belabored with mops ; for these subjects 
of Momus considered it high treason to their king for any one 
to pursue his vocations on such a day. When two parties en- 
countered, a battle with mops ensued, which frequently warmed 
into a real fight. Indeed, the day seldom passed without several 
serious affrays. 

Perhaps the most singular of all Shrovetide ceremonies was 
one that used to be celebrated yearly in the now demolished 
cathedral of St. Lambert at Liege. It seems that at some 
unknown period the unlucky peasants of Nomale, in the Hes- 
baye, had ventured to take liberties with the geese belonging to 
the canons of St. Lambert, and, what was worse, had contrived 
to be found out. In consequence thereof, they were compelled 
to do penance every Shrovetide as follows. Early that morning 
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the villagers W’ho were not bedridden gathered on the village 
green. Having picked out the most repulsive-looking old woman 
anion^ them, they dressed her with appropriate absurdities and 
^^tuck a live goose under her arm. Tlien, forming in procession, 
posted the hag in Iront, and, cackling and hissing ihc while 
like «o many lunatics, they marched to the cathedral, where the 
canons awaited them. The villagers formed round the church, 
while the canons stood in a group in the centre. Up to this 
group -wont the old woman and presented her goose with an 
appropriate speech ; then, hobbling from one churchman to an- 
othcr, she bestowed a hideous grimace upon each. “And,” adds 
the annalist, ‘‘when she happened to repeat the same gesture 
tW' ico over, the canons, who were connoisseurs in that kind of 
tiling, made her begin again.” 

Sicilian Vespers. The name given to a sanguinary massa- 
cre of the French, who under Prince Charles of Anjou were 
then masters of Sicily, begun at Palermo on Easter Monday, 
March 30, 1282, Charles’s rule was tyrannous and galling. 
Obnoxious to the Sicilians from his nation, the people had as 
well to bear the presence of a licentious and brutal alien sol- 
diery^ to whom nothing was sacred. Under such oppression, 
it- was little wonder that the hot fire of Italian wrath should 
ho H mouldering, and waititig but for some slight fanning to leap 
into devastating flame. The occasion arrived. On Easter Mon- 
day a procession of the people of Palermo was formed to attend 
vespers at the church or the Holy Ghost, just outside the walls. 
''Fho French rulers made this a pretext for searching for arms. 
To a brutal, licentious soldiery this supplied an opportunity for 
offering gross insults to the females, one of whom was a young 
married lady of great beauty and position. Her screams aroused 
the mult itude ; the spark was laid to the train ; and, led by the 
huly’s father iind husband, tlie people rose in tumult. Arms 
were seij^ed, and an indiscriminate slaughter of all the French 
in the city was the result. 

This was hut the alarm-note for a general rising. In town 
afbex’ town massacres took place, until Messina, the last strong- 
hold of the French, fell into native hands. Every person of 
French blood was massaerod with relentless fury. Even Chris- 
tian burial was denied them, but pits were afterwards dug to 
recHUVo their despised remains; and tradition still points out a 
column surmounted by an iron cross, raised by compassionate 
piety in one of those spots, probably long after the perpetration 
of the deed of vengeance. Tradition, moreover, relates that 
the sound of a word, like the Shibboleth of the Hebrews, was 
the test by which the French wore distinguished in the massa- 
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ere, and that if there were found a suspicious or unknown per- 
son, he was compelled, with a sword to his throat, to pronounce 
the word ciceri, and the slightest foreign accent was the signal 
for his death. Forgetful of their own character, and as if 
stricken by fate, the gallant warriors of France neither fled, nor 
united, nor defended themselves ; they unsheathed their swords 
and presented them to their assailants, imploring, as if in emu- 
lation of each other, to be the first to die; of one common sol- 
dier only is it recorded that, having concealed himself behind a 
wainscot, and being dislodged at the sword’s point, ho resolved 
not to die unavenged, and, springing with a wild cry upon the 
ranks of his enemies, slew three of them before he himself 
perished. The insurgents broke into the convents of the Minor- 
ites and Preaching Friars and slaughtered all the monks whom 
they recognized as French. Even the altars afforded no protec- 
tion ; tears and prayers were alike unheeded ; neither old men, 
women, nor infants were spared ; and, as a last refinement of 
crueltyj Sicilian wives who were pregnant by French husbands 
were ripped open and the fruit of the mingled blood of the 
oppressors and the oppressed was dashed against the stones. 

Simeon, a prophet mentioned in the l^ew Testament. Ac- 
cording to Luke ii. 25-35, he was enlightened by the Spirit to 
appear at the temple when Christ was presented. For the 
Holy Ghost had revealed to him that he should not see death 
before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. And when the parents 
brought in the child Jesus, to do for him after the custom of the 
law, then took he him up in his arms, and blessed God, and 
said, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word : for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all people; a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.” The 
feast of Candlemas (q. v.) is sometimes known as Festa Simeonis, 
and in the Greek Church, especially, Simeon’s words are the 
key-note of the celebration. Tradition has enlarged upon the 
Biblical narrative. According to the legend, Simeon was nearly 
three hundred years old at the time of the Presentation. When 
Ptolemy Philadelphus wanted a Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures for the library at Alexandria, about 260 b.c., he sent 
to Eleazar at Jerusalem for scribes. Among those who under- 
took the work was Simeon, and he translated the book of Isaiah. 
When he reached the prophecy, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son,” he was afraid that it might cause his 1‘eligion 
to be looked upon as foolish by the Greeks, and so rendered the 
passage by using a Greek word meaning simply “ young wmman.” 
Then an angel came and erased the word and put down the 
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proper one, and twice repeated the alteration. After this Sim- 
eon had a vision and received a promise that he “ should not see 
death before he had seen the Lord’s Christ:” so he lived on, and 
was at the temple on the day when the Virgin came to present 
the Child, and, embracing him, gave his prophecy. 

St. Gregory of Tours says that Simeon was buried on Mount 
Olivet. In the sixth century Justin the Younger translated his 
relies to Constantinople. Portions were given to Charlemagne, 
and were by him placed at Aix, where the arm on which the 
infant Saviour rested when the ‘‘Nunc Dimittis” wms first said 
is shown. The head is in the Jesuit College at Brussels. Arms 
or parts of arms are shown at Perigueuk, Palermo, and Harz- 
bui'g, and two entire bodies are extant, one at Andechs, in 
Bavaria, the other at Zara, in Dalmatia. 

Sin-Eater. A functionary who, within the memory of living 
men, officiated at funerals in Wales. A relative — usually a 
woman — would place a quantity of bread and cheese and beer 
on the bosom of the corpse. Then the Sin-Eater would be sum- 
moned to consume them. It was believed that thus he appro- 
priated to himself the delinquencies symbolized b}" the viands 
and prevented them from disturbing the rest of the sinner. 

Snapdragon, or Flapdragon. A favorite Christmas pastime 
in old England, little known outside of that country, and now 
ol)soloscent oven there. Some small inflammable body is set on 
fire in a glass of spirits, and the courage of the players is tested 
by their willingness to snatch it out with the fingers and put 
it blazing into the mouth. Eaisins in brandy were the com- 
monest snapdragons. They might be safely seized by a quick 
tiiotion, put in the mouth, and swallowed after the flames were 
extinguished by closing the lips. A correspondent of Wotes and 
Queries^ Second Scries,' v'ol. vii. p. 277, suggests as a derivation 
the Gorman srhnapps, “spirit,” and drache, “dragon,” and deems 
it equivalent to “ spirit-fire.” 

Shakespoaro alludes to the sport under the name of flap- 
dragon : 

And drinks otf candles’ ends for flapdragons. 

[Second Part of Henry JK, Act ii. Sc. 4.) 

Thou art easier swallowed than a flapdragon. 

(Love’s Labor’s Lost., Act v. Sc. 1.) 

Stang, Riding the. A stang, or cowl-staff, is nothing more 
nor loss than a stout polo used in the southern counties of Eng- 
land for carrying a cowl or water-vessel, which is suspended 
from the middle, while each end of the stang rests on the 
shoulders of a carrier. Hence Riding the Stang is the same 
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as the American Biding a Bail. In the eighteenth century it 
was one of the customary ISiew Year features of rural England. 
The method is thus described in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1791, p. 1169: ‘‘Early on the morning of the first of January 
the Fxx Populi assemble together, carrying stangs and baskets. 
Any inhabitant, stranger, or whoever joins not this ruffian 
tribe in sacrificing to their favorite saint-day, if unfortunate 
enough to be met by any of the band, is immediately mounted 
across the stang (if a woman, she is basketed), and carried shoul- 
der high to the nearest public-house, where the payment of six- 
pence liberates the prisoner.” 

In Yorkshire and some other counties a ceremony called 
Biding the Stang still survives among the lower orders as a 
method of vicarious punishment for any frailty on the part of 
man or wife. Some “ good-natured friend” is selected ; he be- 
strides the stang, and is borne through the streets in the dusk of 
the evening on the shoulders of two men, preceded by another 
carrying a lantern. At every fifty yards or so the procession 
makes a halt, and the rider declaims these verses, mutatis mutandi 
to suit the occasion : 

Good neighbors attend while I you harangue. 

’Tis neither for your sake nor my sake 
That I ride the stang, 

But it is for the wife of John Smith 
That I ride the stang. 

Then all the mob hurrahs. The procession winds up before 
the house of the sinner, where, after a chorus of hoots and jeers, 
it disperses. Sometimes the vocal discord is supplemented by an 
instrumental pandemonium, in which pots, pans, and kettles are 
utilized to assail the offender with what is known as rough music 
(q. V. See also Charivari). 

Stephen, St. (Fr, JEJtienne ; Ger. Stefan.) The protomartyr, 
or first Christian martyr, patron of horses. He is commemorated 
on December 26. The New Testament (Acts vii.) tells the story 
of his death by stoning at the hands of the Jewish people just 
outside of the gate at Jerusalem now called by his name. A 
legend relates that nothing was known of the martyr’s relics 
until four hundred years later, when Gamaliel appeared in a 
vision to Lucian, a priest living in Jerusalem, and revealed to 
Him that they had been buried in Gamaliel’s own garden with 
those of Nicodemus and other holy men. The relics were found 
December 26, 417. Their genuineness was attested by many 
miracles, and they were placed in the church of Sion at Jeru- 
salem. They were carried from Jerusalem to Constantinople by 
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Theodosius II. about 439, and obtained for Eome more than a 
century later by the legates of Pope Pelagius. They now lie in 
the church of St. Lawrence, side by side with the bones of the 
latter saint, who, ii is said, courteously moved to the left of his 
sarcophagus, thus giving the place of honor on the right to St. 
Stephen. For this act of politeness Lawrence has been dubbed 
by the Koman populace “ II Cortesc Spagnuolo” (“ The Courteous 
vSpaniard”). There is a curious and anachronistic legend giving 
an account of the translation of St. Stephen’s remains which has 
been painted in the newly restored church of St. Lawrence Out- 
Hide the Walls in Eome. According to this story, the Empress 
Eudoxia, wife of Valentinian III., Emperor of Eome, had been 
invited to Constantinople by her father, Theodosius II., that she 
might be delivered, by touching the relics of St. Stephen, from 
tlie torments of a devil who afflicted her. But the demon gave 
her to understand that she could never bo cured unless the saint 
himself came to Eome. It was arranged, therefore, that the 
relics of St. Lawrence shoukl be given in exeiiange for those of 
St. Stephen, and on the latter reaching Eome the Empress was 
healed. But when the Greek emissaries tried to remove St. Law- 
rence they fell down as dead, and, though restored at the moment 
by the prayer of Pope Pelagias, they died within ten days. All 
the Romans who had counselled the exchange were struck with 
madness, but were healed at the joint intercession of the two 
martyrs when laid side by side in the marble sarcophagus where 
they still repose. The legend would have been more credible but 
tor the facts that Theodosius II. died in 450 and that Pope Pela- 
g;ius reigned from 555 to 560. St, Stephen is represented as 
young and beardless, in the dress of a deacon. His special 
attributes are the storu's with which he was murdered. 

A bone of the saint is shown at Longpont, near Paris, others 
at Metz, at St. Etienne in Paris, at St. Mark’s in Yenice, and in 
the island of Minorca. Stones said to be reddened with the blood 
of' the martyr are ])rescrved at Metz and at Ancona. 

St. Stephen’s being the day after Christmas, it was formerly 
the cnstoiu for the poor io go round begging the broken victuals 
left over from the holiday feast. Hence perhaps arose the prae- 
tieo in many English parishes of distributing bread and cheese 
and other doles to the poor. This meal was known as St. 
Stephen’s Breakfast. Southey in his ‘‘Common-Place Book” 
mentions that the three vicars of Barnpton used in his time to 
give beef and beer on the morning of St. Stephen’s Day to those 
who chose to partake of it. Bread and cheese and ale was the 
offering made by the rector of the parish of Draylon-Beauchamp. 
Hero the usage gave rise to so much rioting that it was discon- 
tinued, and an annual sum was distributed instead in proportion 

67 ■ 
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to the number of claimants. About the year 1827, however, the 
compromise itself was dropped. 

According to the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1811, the 
inhabitants of the l^orth Eiding of Yorkshire celebrated the 
feast of St. Stephen by making large goose pies, “ all of which 
they distribute among their needy neighbors except one, which 
is carefully laid up and not tasted till Candlemas.” On this day 
also sword-dances were performed in the same locality. (See 
Sword-Dance.) 

But in old England St. Stephen’s Day is chiefly celebrated 
under the name of Boxing Day, — not for pugilistic reasons, but 
because on that day it was the custom for persons in the humbler 
walks of life to go the rounds with a Christmas-box and solicit 
pecuniary gifts from patrons and employers. Hence the word 
Christmas-box came eventually to signify gifts made at this 
holiday season by superiors to inferiors, and retained this meaning 
even after the boxes themselves had been abolished. These boxes 
were of heathen origin, and carry us back to the Eoman Paga- 
nalia, when earthen boxes in which money was slipped through 
a hole were hung around for contributions at these rural festivals. 

Aubrey in his “ Wiltshire Collections” (1670, p. 45) describes a 
trouvaille of Eoman relics: “Among the rest was an earthen 
pot of the color of a crucible, and of the shape of a Prentice’s 
Christmas-box, with a slit in it, containing about a quart, which 
was near full of money. This pot I gave to the Eepository ol' 
the Eoyal Society at Gresham College.” 

The Church, which at first denounced these pagan institutions, 
finally ended by adopting them, if we are to believe Mr. John 
Dunton, the ingenious editor of “The Athenian Oracle” (1703, 
vol. i. p. 360), a periodical that was the first forerunner of the 
modern Notes and Queries, Here are his question and answer : 

“ Q. Prom whence comes the custom of gathering of Christ- 
mas-box money ? And how long since ? 

“A. It is as ancient as the word mass^ which the Eomish 
priests invented from the Latin word mitto^ to send, by putting 
the people in mind to send gifts, oflerings, oblations ; to have 
masses said for everything almost, that no ship goes out to the 
Indies but the priests have a box in that ship, under the protec- 
tion of some saint. And for masses, as they cant, to be said for 
them to that saint, etc., the poor people must put in something 
into the priests’ box, which is not to be opened till the ship 
return. Thus the mass at that time was Christ' s-mass^ and tiie 
box Christ' s-mass-b ox j or money gathered against that time, that 
masses might be made by the priests to the saints, to forgive the 
people the debaucheries of that time; and from this, servants 
had liberty to get box-money^ so that they might be enabled to 
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l>ay tl^ priest for masses— because, M penny, no paternoster— for 
I ivouirh tlie rich pay ten times more than they can expect, yet a 
pncHt will not say a mass or anything to the poor for nothin<r; 

table they generally are.” * 

, '' ^'atevor their origin and evolution, there is no doubt that 
I no Cvhristmas-box was a recognized institution in the England 
01 the seventeenth century. In the British Museum several 
sped mens arc preserved, — .small and wide bottles of thin clay, 
troiu three to four inches in height, surmounted by imitation 
stopper-s, covered with a green baize. On one side is a slit for 
I ho introduction of money. The box must be broken before the 
luonoy can be extracted. Thus, Mason’s “Handful of Essaies” 
( 11 . 21 ) 

says of a miser that, like a swine, he never doth good 
till his death ; as an apprentice’s box of earth apt is he to take 
all, out to restore none till he be broken.” The same simile is 
UHod in Blaxton’s “ English ’Usure.r” (1634) : 

Both 'with the Christmas Box may well comply ; 

It nothing yields till broke, they till they die. 

A t a dinner on St. Stephen’s Day in the Inner Temple, among 
a jE^roat deal of dreary mummery and solemn tomfoolery was this 
inorry disport,” which mayor may not have been typical of the 
lawyers’ practice in those days. When the company was seated 
at the chancellor’s table ‘‘a huntsman corneth into the hall with 
a fox and a purse-net with a eat, both bound at the end of a staff, 
and with these nine or ton couple of hounds, with the blowing 
ol‘ himting-horns. And the fox and cat are set upon by the 
houndw, and killed beneath the fire.” There is a quatrain of an 
o\<\ npiritual song that probably refers to this ceremony: 

The hunter is Christ that hunts in haist, 

Th(^ hiinclH arc Peter and Pawle, 

The paip is the fox. Homo is the Box 
That ruhhis us on the gall. 

A curious superstition was formerly prevalent regarding St. 
Htephen’s Day, — that horses should then, after being first well 
g:ull<)pod, be copiously bled in order to insure them against dis- 
CHKC! in the eourso of the following year. In Barnaby Googe’s 
trauBlation of Naogeorgus the following lines occur: 

Then f{)Ilow(‘tli Saint Steplien’s Day, whereon doth every man 
His hors(‘H jaunt and course abrode, as swiftly as he can, 

Until they doc. cxtre(‘tnely sweate, and them they l(‘t them blood, 

P'^or this being done upon this day, they say doth do them good, 

A nd kc(*pcK t,h(‘rn from all maladies and sicknease through the yeare, 

As if that Ht(iven any time tooke charge of horses heare. 

practice appears to be very ancient, and Douce supposes 
that it was inti’oduced into England by the Danes. In one 
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the nuuuiseriptH of John Auhrej’' oeeurrt the followtrii; tvconl : 
‘^Ou 8t. Stephen's Day tho farrier earn e <*oristantly urul hi(uuled 
all our eart-horses/' (Rrmitinn of (n'ntilismv, Dansthovm' MSS., 
^'ery possibly eonvenienee and ex|KMlieney e(unhiiu‘d lui 
the oeeasion with sup(U*stitioin h)r in '"TusNer liedivivus." a work 
pulilisiuHl in the middle of the last eentury, we timl this stute- 
iiient : '‘Ahtuit (’hristrnas is a very proper time to hUnsl horses 
in, for then they are eommonly at house, then sprinit eotties on, 
the sim being iu)W eoming back from the winter solstiee, and 
there are three or four days of rest, and if it he uptm St. 
Stepluufs Day it is not tho worse, seeing (hen^ are with it thn^e 
(lavs of rest, or at least two.” 

Ihit tho eust(un may have refereneo t<» the fncU that St, 
Stephen %vas the patron of' horses, d'he (fermnns enll his iiay 
drr f/mssr lu Rtune it was fornuudy tlu* etistotti to 

eeiehrate it by physiekiug ami bleetiing the lh»pe’s stud, for tin* 
sake of the bh^-d, whieli was supposod to In* u speidhe in tnany 
dis(Uniors. 

St. Stephen’s Day was buunerly ealhsl Straw Day in the south 
of h^ranee, Ins’aust* tlu* bent*dieti<ui of the straw whitJi some 
rituals then nppointetl. In Denmark it is sometimes known an 
SiHHUid ('hristmas Day, (See also Wukn, lit xtinu thk. ) 

Stone of Infamy, (It, /Ve/nr d' Infomui ) In many Italian 
citien a sfout* so (adU d, formerly ustsl for tlie purposi^ of pimi’^’h 
iiig bankrupts, is still i'xtnnt. In V«*niei* it .Htam!>» tioar St 
Mark’s Dlmreli, in Verona ami iii Floreiiee it is plueed in tbe«*!d 
markets. <hi a eertain day «»f tlie (’arnival nil traiierM u ho had 
faded during tlie preceding tWidveinonth wen* led t«» •UMne 
Around f iiein gathered a vast mol», tin* M‘b«>id buy h being ae»*Mrdt-d 
the foretno'^t rardi. as likely to learn from tht* eeremunial an 
imjiortatit lesson in etmimereinl morality. < Uie l*yone tbr bank 
rupts were plaeed on tile • tmtn* of tho Uone to hear tfie reading 
ot' tluir bainnet* sheet and totmdnre as many reproaebe*^ a-i tinnr 
creditors isiuld erani inftui limited time, Wfien tinn* wa »np. tho 
[iresidtng oflleiai ttuudietl Ins bell, and the .?Hlorm of inte« jeet ion 
was instantly hu^^hed, J’hen the i»ankrnpt was solemnly divt*sted 
of a ner'e’^'-'ary portion of his <lress, after wldeh three stout 
nubile rdlieer-s laid liohl of bis .shotdders, and three oth*-rs of his 
krit'e*^, and, raDing tdm every time as high as they eould, bumped 
him debbrrately twelve times, “‘in honorof the twelve np*»>,lb-^" 
against ilte eohi hIoihu An old wu’iter states that the erediforn 
erowed liki* eoeks during the bumping, but fliat wheii it was 
tiver few of them enferlaim^d animosity agaiieu the bmoper- In 
proof wberetd’, In* a\"ers that not one of them e.nbid io«tk at biin 
wilii dry eVes as fje nneaked through the erowd. 
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Stray Sale Day, or First Monday, in Texas. By an un- 
written law of Texas, the first Monday in every month is set 
apart as the day on which all the stray horses and cattle that 
have been duly taken up/’ ‘‘posted,” and “ kept” shall be taken 
down to the public square in the capital of every county through- 
out the State, there to be auctioned off or exchanged. Early in 
the morning men begin coming into town, jogging along on 
horseback through the black mud, and leading strings of from 
two to ten ponies of all conceivable degrees of disreputableness 
of appearance. ISTot all of these are really strays. Most of 
them, indeed, are brought in for sale or for trade along with the 
strays. By eight o’clock the square presents a lively appear* 
ance. By ten o’clock the whole space is covered with a densely 
packed mass of struggling, squirming, kicking, fidgeting Texas 
ponies. A little after ten the auction begins, and continues until 
every horse has been disposed of. 

ISTot only is “first Monday” the day for stray sales and for 
general horse-trading, but it is also the day for getting and giving 
information about lost stock. But for it there would be far more 
stray stock in Texas than there is. It is wonderful to notice the 
degree of system which exists in regard to the matter. Every 
honest stock-man in Texas is a self-appointed committee of one 
to note any stray animals he may see, and to give accurate infor- 
mation concerning them whenever asked for it. Fences in Texas 
are rarely ever proof against the jumping or breaking force of 
the average Texas pony. When a pony gets out, he has all 
Texas to hide in, and the task of finding him would seem about 
as difficult as that of finding the proverbial needle in the pro- 
verbial haystack. Ho is almost sure to be found sooner or later, 
though, and “ first Monday” is one of the principal devices used 
to aid in finding him. 

Sunday. The first day of the week, named after the sun, 
and therefore an evident relic of sun-worship. In French it is 
Dunanche^ in Italian Domenica, both from Doyninus, “the Lord.” 
Christians, with the exception of the Seventh-Hay Adventists, 
have substituted it as a day of rest and prayer in lieu of the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

According to the Hew Testament, the early Christians were 
in the habit of assembling in the evening of the first day of the 
week for worship. They met to break bread in remembrance of 
Jesus, because on that day he rose from the dead. But in the 
texts of the Hew Testament, as well as in the earliest ecclesias- 
tical history, we find nothing that goes to show that the early 
Christians had any idea of keeping a Sabbath or that on that 
day they discontinued their ordinary vocations. In thousands 
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of instaiuH's it would havo boon iiupoHsibio for tho C’hristinim of 
ihoso (lays t(» rt\st oa tho first clay of tlio wtH*k, inasrimoh as tiu^r 
won* tlio sorvaiuts of Jewish t»r hoatlu‘ii inastors, win* would uut 
liavo porruittod to tliom a <lay of idloiioss for tiu* sakt* td‘ iho 
Man of Nii/auvth. 

Iroiuous is (ho tirs^ (d’ tho oarly fathers wlu( speaks nf oessa 
tion from iah<»ron Sunday, Ht* says that i*i*apiii;x ami huf 

into haras aro thou turhiddiUi. dVrtulliua (A. a. Idrj, ai-(( says. 

tho lau’cfs day (if rosurrootiou wo ouyht tt) ahstaiu Innii all 
liabit and lahtir ut‘ anxiety, puttiiiij: oiY oven our husine'«*s. 
give pluoe to tho. dt‘viL*' fiut lie als(» calls it a day 'n*a u liieli 
wo allow ours(dv<\s to ho joyous.’* A dooraH' ot‘(*onsiantirie vinii - 
inarulod that all business and einployinent iuxoopt agrioulturo 
sluiuld cease on *‘tlie honored day ot tlu^ suti.’* ’fhe Ktiiptu'or 
Loo^ in 4bik iueludod agrioulturo in tin* prohibition. 

During tlio Middio *Vgos Sunday grow into imu-e iuhI iiu»ro 
itnjiortatieo ns a holy day, tUauving its sanction, liowover. unf 
from tiic ftiurtii cainunandiiHUit, hut from tin* timrch «»i*iiiiniiees 
it wusiui this account tiiat thi* oarly fiidurim rs piHito^ted uimiimt 
it us against cithor C'huroh feasts. Lutht*r, tliough he alh*ut'd 
that tho anpointnunit <if one day in the W(‘ek f(*r and tdr* 
attending clivitn* w<»rshi[i was salutary, addi^i dmt ** Ifaiiywht*re 
this day is niadi* indy thr tln^ men* day's sake, . . . ihiui I (trdt r 
ytni to dum'O (Ui it, and feast on it, tt» <!ti nnythiruT tiuil ^d.all 
nunovi* this cm'roai’htnerd on Christian Uht-rty.” t 'alvin a,er» i'd 
with laither, Ht* eon formed his pruetiei* !<» iiis pitiS'if, It m 
inoidt*ntalfy n*lat(si that when .iohn Kmux «»nee vruted the 
(it‘novaii lodorrm*r on Sunday la* foum! him playing at howD 
Knox was not sias‘kcd. Ho was n(» m(»reot* a Sahfatarian tluiii 
(*alvin. But tla^ IxtigUsh Hettuuiiers reiaimsl t he < *nt!a»lie Snii . 
day, as flioy did the vestmerds and natifjual hieran hv of floidd 
('iiureh.ami indeed tuiforeed it with a st verity unkriounlo Ikune 

In all tho*^t* ceiut r<(Versies tin* word Sabbat h as appHi il to Sun 
day d»»es ittU matvo its appearauoi* until abeut ilo* year iriT.'f in 
tlu^ Si-eoiid (slit ion of Btdiidti's ** Diahoyue against tlie I'kn-er 
ik’Stikuieo," published at Frardif<»rt. It holds up to adioiralfiou 
an. idi*a! ** Keepingeot“ the Sahoth Day," t«ut timis it Im 

(Wplain that tin* Saboth ‘'istlo* seventh dale, that i.s sttiukde “ 
And this is tin* manner in whieii liullein M»r |H»sHibly .sMiue mirr 
polator) dt^serihes the ** keepinge of tlo* Sabelh“ in hi-- itou’diiary 
I’fopia: '•'dliert* wwv tm pee»ple walking abr«iud in the *-.*ervire 
t jnio ; me not. a Dogge cu’ in tin* sireafe, neitlierany 
erne d((ore ojieu that date, nor wine bil.d»yng in them, but iundy 
niriiose, tasting and prater/* 

Bulleiii (’idled his imaginary city Noduof, an ana»o’am of Don 
don. .And in faet It was in fsindou, the heHd-<|itart«-r-* of DurD- 
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tanism, that his ideal was first to be realized. The very adoption 
of the word Sabbath, which soon became general, showed which 
way the brain in the Eoundhead was trending. If Sunday were 
to be treated as identical in all save its position in the week with 
tlie Jewish Sabbath, then the severest of the Old Testament 
ordinances would apply to the Christian holy day. So early as 
1580 the magistrates of London secured from Queen Elizabeth 
the prohibition of theatrical entertainments within the limits 
of the city on Sunday. The Puritan mode of Sunda 3 -keeping 
already existed among the chosen few. “ The Sabboth dale of 
some is well observed,” says Stubbes, namely, in hearing the 
blessed worde of God read, preached, and interpreted ; in private 
and publique praiers ; in reading of godly psalmes ; in celebrating 
the sacraments ; and in collecting for the poore and indigent, which 
are the true uses and endes whereto the Sabbaoth was ordained.” 

I^^or was the innovation at first unwelcome to the stricter 
English divines, who saw with alarm that Sunday after the 
morning services was entirely given up to out-door games, to the 
brutally cruel sports of bull- and bear-baiting, to merry morris- 
dances, in which the performers were gayl}^ decked and hung 
with jingling bells in different keys, as well as to coarse farces 
called interludes, which were played on stages under booths and 
sometimes in the churches. 

Unfortunately, in its austere reaction against this license and 
frivolity Puritanism pushed Sabbath-keeping to its extreme, 
reprobating even the most innocent and domestic recreations, 
and changing a day of rest and refreshment into one of alternate 
periods of application to religious devotion and of scrupulous 
vacuity. The theoiy of a Sunday -Sabbath, which from the first 
was not confined to the Puritans, permeated English and Ameri- 
can thought and life. But from that time forward the Puritans 
made rigid Sabbath-keeping the very mark and password of the 
faithful. Erom England the theory spread northward to Scot- 
land, where it found a congenial soil. 

In Hew England Puritanism reduced the ascetic Sunday to 
its logical absurdity. As the Jewish Sabbath was from sunset to 
sunset, so the Hew England Sunday began on Saturday after- 
noon. Everybody must cease from labor at three o’clock, and 
spend the rest of the day in such preparation for the morrow “ as 
the ministers shall direct.” All good people occupied some part 
of these hours in teaching their children the Shorter Catechism 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, — and not only their 
children, but their servants. One perplexed parson wrote back to 
England of the difficulty of getting servants who “enjoyed cate- 
chising and family duties,” — “family duties” meaning prayers. 

Thus prepared, the Puritans awoke on Sabbath morning. The 
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Sabbath was a day of rest and religion. Whatever did not 
agree with these purposes of the day was an otfence, punishable 
by law. In 1670 John Lewis and Sarah Chapman, lovers, were 
set on trial for sitting together on the Lord’s day under an 
apple-tree in Goodman Chapman’s orchard.” An old soldier in 
Dunstable for netting a piece of old hat to put in his shoe,” to 
ease a sore foot, was fined forty shillings. Captain Kemble, of 
Boston, sat two hours in the public stocks for his “lewd and un- 
seemly behavior” in kissing his wife on his own door-step, he 
having on a Lord’s day morning returned from a three years’ 
cruise. The New Haven Sabbath laws set forth that “ Profana- 
tion of the Lord's day shall be punished by fine, imprisonment, 
or corporal punishment; and if proudly, and with a high head 
against the authority of God, with death.” 

Relics of the old “blue-iaw” legislation exist on the statute- 
books of nearl}" all the States of the Union, but only as dead 
letters. The sternest magistrate would not dare to enforce them. 

Suttee. A voluntary death by fire once common among Hin- 
doos of both sexes. The 
earliest European travel- 
lers mentioned it as well- 
nigh universal in the parts 
of India they knew. Thus, 
Benjamin of Tudela ob- 
serves, “ Some of the great 
of this country take a vow 
to burn themselves alive. 
When he declares his in- 
tention, all applaud him, 
and say, ‘ Happy shalt thou 
be, and it shall be well with 
thee.’ ” Other travellers of 
the same early date tell the 
same story, but those who 
visited the country later 
speak only of the widow’s 
self-immolation on her hus- 
band’s funeral pyre. It 
would appear that this hor- 
rible limitation of the rite 
was established betw’'een 
the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries. When the Eng- 
lish acquired India they for 
a long time refrained from any prohibition of the custom, on 



A Widow on the Funeral Pyre. 
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the ground that it would be an interference with the religious 
prejudices of the natives. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, however, it was ordered that when a suttee was about 
to take place the official persons on the spot should inquire 
whether the act was voluntary on the part of the widow, and 
that they should attend at the funeral pyre and see that no force 
was used. This only increased the evil. It at once authorized 
suttees, and by requiring the presence of the magistrate or his 
representatives gave the sacrifice a consequence which it had 
not previously enjoyed. As no European could witness such 
a scene without trying, by gentle means at least, to prevent it, 
unavailing interference gave the victim the air of a martyr, 
and natural vanity and pride were called in to the aid of super- 
stition. 

Swan-Upping, Swan-Hopping, or Swan-Marking. At 

a very early date it w^as a high privilege, granted only by the 
sovereign lo certain companies and individuals, to keej) and 
preserve swans on the English lakes and rivers. Each proprie- 
tor had his own peculiar swan-mark, which was cut in the skin 
or on the beak of the young bird with a sharp knife or other 
instrument. The marking was generally performed in the pres- 
ence of all the swan-herds 
on that stream, and on a 
particular day, of which 
all had notice. Cygnets re- 
ceived the mark found on 
the parent bird, but if the 
old swans had no mark the 
whole were seized for the 
king and marked accord- 
ingly. No swan-herd was 
allowed to affix a mark ex- 
cept in the presence of the 
king’s swan-herd or of his 
deputy. The king’s swan-herd kept a book of swan-marks, and 
no new marks were permitted to interfere with the old ones. 

The marking was usually attended with much festivity, and, 
though no longer obligatory, the Dyers’ and Yintners’ Compa- 
nies in the City of London, who have uninterruptedly enjoyed 
the privilege of keeping swans on the river Thames from Lon- 
don to some miles above Windsor, still keep up the old custom 
of going with their friends and acquaintances, accompanied by 
the royal swan-herds and assistants, on the first Monday in 
August in every year, for the purpose of catching and marking 
all the cygnets of the year, and also renewing any marks on the 
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old birds that may have becotno olditenited. Tlu* st ni^LC,u:los uf* 
the HwaiiB when eau^it b\' their jiursuerH, atul the duekinics 
that tlie nuai ^et in tlio eoutests, ibriu atriusin^L^ i*pisnties. 

Tite practice of H\van4ippin,i^ still survives in Strut ibrtbon. 
Avon. The Anfiqutirian ftu* NoveinhiU', IHS-I, has this luite : 
^^The old custom of swan-upping was ohservetl at Stratfonl-ttm 
Avon in September last, anti was atteruled by the niay<»r ami a 
distinguished party of visitors from (doptnu Hnuse. A fleet of 
about forty boats, irududiug a few canoes, well mantietl ami jiro- 
vided with ropes atid crooks, put oif from the (Hopttm Bridge 
about haif'past three o'clock in ('luest of the young iiirds. After 
an anmsing chase uj> tlie river of from two to three miles, tht^ 
cygnets were captured one by one, and subjected to the mark- 
ing pro<‘eKS, whieh ctmsists cd’ pmuddug a hulo iti the web of the 
find, whilst to prevetd the lords flying any CHitiHuh^rahle di.Ht:uu*e 
it was thotight advisable to eut the pinii»usA 

Swastika, or Fylfot. (The first term comes rnim the Ham 
skrit sr, ‘‘gotak'Nu' well,'* and (tsfi, lr» he,“ tir ‘’being;'* the 
seetmd is the AngheHaxon for fuurdbuted.”) A spt’eies <d* pre^ 
(jhristian erims (d‘ jieculiar shape whieh is found widely dis 
trihuted throughout the globe. It is tlu^ oldest of all Aryan 
^ symbols. Otlun* syruisds whieh are foiunl in urchnsiiogif'ul ito 
vestigat itsns, the straight line, the eirelt\ the cross, the triangle 
are simph* forms i^asily matie, and might huvt^ bemi invented and 
ndnveutiHl in every age of prindtive man and in every guarttu* 
of the globe, each time being an indepiUident invention, tmsuo 
ing much or little, and meaning dif!t*renr t hings among tlidVrent 
pecgdes, or even at dffrercnt times among the same ptsiplt’. Hut 
the Hwastika wms pisihahly the first Hyntfitd to he mado with a 
definite intention and a continuous or ismweuiive meaning, flie 
knowledge of whieh pasmsl from person to person, fn»m tnbe to 
tribe, from jieople to people, and from nation to nation, moil, 
with poMsihiy changed meanings, it has finally <*ireted tho gloho, 

A desiadption of some of thcHe earlv' <*ros>.e;H ami the dilTeronoes 
between them ami the Swastika is iiOerosting. The Latin <toss 
is tlie one found «Ui <'oinH, medals, and tirnaments anteri*»r to 
the (jfiristian ♦U'il It was on a cnm of thiH shape that tlirint 
in said to iiavt* been crucified, and thus it beeame ace»’pted as 
the Cdiristian eross. The ttreek cross ditlerH from the Latin 
cross in that the arms are of et|ual length, 'fhe 8t Andrew's 
cross is the same as tlie <Lvek cmss^ but furneil to stand on 
two legs instearlof one. The crux imsata, according to Lgyptiaii 
mythology, ^vas the embhmi of lia. Tln^ other croH?4es/H hadt 
are variations of these Ihrim, with .some modificaiions, are ifte 
Tan croHs^ the Miinogrtim of Cdirist, tlic Maltese cross, and 
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tho Celtic crosses. But of all these many forms of the cross 
tho Swastika is the most ancient. The ‘'bars of the normal 
b^wastika are straip;ht, of equal thickness throughout, and cross 
each other at right angles, making four arms of equal size, 
length, and style. ddic peculiarity of the Swastika and the 
form which makes it perlectly recognizable, because so different 
fi'om any other cross, lies in the fact that all the ends of the 
bars arc bent at right angles in the same direction, be it either 
to the right or to the left. There are several varieties of cross 
Ijrobably very nearly related to the Swastika, which have been 
found in almost every part of the globe. These consist in spiral 
fontis of the turned ends. 

Arelueologists differ as to the origin and meaning of the 
BwaBtika. Tliey believe it to have been the emblem of Zeus, 
of Baal, of tho sun, of the sun -god, of Indra, the rain-god, of 
the sky, and finally the deity of all deities, the great God, the 
maker and ruler of the univorso. 

Tho theory now most generally accepted is that the Swastika is 
a form of the wheel (cf v.) and a symbol of the solar motion. As 
Max Muller says, “ it is an abbreviated emblem of the solar wheel 
with spokes in it, tho tiro and the movement being indicated by 
the crtinipons.” On tho bust of Apollo in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum of Vienna there is a largo and prominent Swastika, 
wliich goes far to show its solar significance. But in ancient 
tisago the most imporlant of its attributes seems to have been its 
character as a charm or amulet, as a sign of benediction, bless- 
ing, long life, or good luck. This character has continued into 
modern times, and, while it is to-day recognized as a holy and 
Bacrod Bymbol by at least one Buddhistic religious sect, it is still 
UBod by the common ])eoplo of India, China, and Japan, to whom 
it haB 'been ludurally handed down fron\ their forefathers as a 
Bign of long life and good fortune. It had great extension, 
having B])rea(l itself jiractically over the known world, largely, 
if not entirely, in prcdiistoric times. Many specimenB of it were 
found in excavatioriB on tho site of ancient Troy, on the hill of 
II iBBarlik. 

Ab it has also boon found in North and South America, the 
HwaBtika furnishoR almost conclusive ovidorico that the early 
pcoploB of tho Eastorn hemisphere were in constant communica- 
tion with tho early peoples of the Western, 

S within or Swithun, St., patron of Winchester, of which 
(lioceBo ho was bisliop from 852 till his death, July 2, 862. He 
sliared with St. Ncot the glory of educating King Alfred, and 
was chancellor umUu* Egbert and Kthelwolf. But at present 
luB chief popular fame arisos from tho fact that he is a sort of 
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Jupiter Pliivius in the Protentant ealendar of Ku.Ldsunl. The 
eomtnon belief is that aeeonling as it rains nr shines on St. 
Svvithin’s Ihiy— wiueh is celebrated on July 15, the anniversary 
of the translation of his relies— the next forty days will be 
eitlier rainy or l>rii»;ht: 

St. Swithiri’s Day, if then chkst rain, 

For forty days it'will rouiairi : 

St. Swithia’s Day, if thou he fair, 

For ft»rty davH 'twill rain nm luair. 

This tradition is ft)unde<l on a legefnl that, hetbre dyin| 4 :, the 
hurnhle-niinded saint hud heofo^ni he intt*rred in tin* <}peti 
churchyard, and not in the ciuinccl of the tdmrch, as wh-h uhujiI 
with bishops. Here he remained ha* over aeenturv, when the 
meudvs, tlunkini^ it disgraceful that so o^nuit a saint should have 
so lowly a hurial-pla(*e, resolved to move tin' body into tin* i*lioir. 
'fhe 15th tif July was ti|UH}inti‘d tor tlu* purpose. But t»u that 
«iay a mighty rain-storm hurst forth, and eontinmal without in^ 
termission for the next forty <luy8. J'he rucudes toidc this ns a 
sign of hiUiveniy displeasure, and instead of reimwing the body 
they built a chapel ovi*r it wliere it lay. 

Unfortunately tor the U\gefid, however, it happens that the 
ftuanal translation of the relies of St. Swithin from tlo* grave 
in the e!iun*hyard to a magnitieimt sfirtne within the eathedral 
was in facd etl\H‘tetl on Julv 15, JTl, only one liumiri*»l and nn.e 
vears after Ids tieath, witlmut any nnUeorohigieal intvrtoietiee 
Many Icgentls were set idloat at the time to prove that this 
was tione by tht* saint’s wishes as texpresned in vi.Hioiis. .\ fVu* 
years aft er ware is the fhnr«*h. wliicdi lunl originally been dedieated 
to the aptmtles Pieter ami Paul, changed these gtmrdiaiiH idr Sr, 
Hwithin, who in turn had to yiehl to lleiiry Vltl/s ►mbHuruiiHii 
of tin* Holy Trinity. 

It may hi* added that Swithin w'uh tmver ri*gnlarly eanoni/,ed 
liytlu^ l^ope, a prnctieeimt irit rotiimed until f wo hundred yeiirn 
after his translutiem, widi’h is tln^ only ei*rt*niony oh whiefi he 
n*sts his elaim to tlu' title. 

One of’ thi^ earliest literary atiusions to the .wainpH powi’rH as 
a wcather-propliet is in BtUi Jiuisorfs HviU’y Man <mt of Ins 
Humor/* when* Sordldt^ sareastieally critiiotl td’ an atimifuie, 
<’ries, ’Slid, ntav. tins is woc^e and worse, What says 
Swit.hin’s? J’nrn bark, lisJc; .Sf, Swithin’s, t f$e xv da\‘ ■ 'Variable 
weather, for th** part rain, good, f'^»r the ne»'4 part rain ; 

why* it shouhl ruin tbrry <iays after mov, nior«< *n' |e^%4 . ft %%uh a 
rule Indd lifbre I was aide to hold a plongh, arid yet here a-n^ two 
davs no rain; ha! it inakcH me niii.He^” 

In** Potu* liohin’s Almiiiiae*’ for Dittl are the folhnving verses,: 
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In this month is St. Swithin’s Day, 

On which if that it rain, they say 
Full forty days after it will, 

Or more or less, some rain distil. 

This Swithin was a saint, I trow, 

And Winchester’s bishop also, 

Who in his time did many a feat, 

As Popish legends do repeat ; 

A woman, having broke her eggs, 

By stumbling at another’s legs. 

For which she made a woful cry, 

St. Swithin chanced for to come by, 

Who made them all as sound or more 
Than ever that they were before- 
But whether this were so or no 
’Tis more than you or I do know ; 

Better it is to rise betime. 

And to make hay while sun doth shine, 

Than to believe in tales and lies 
Which idle monks and friars devise. 

The satirical Churchill also mentions the superstitious notions 
concerning rain on this day : 

July, to whom the dog-star in her train, 

St. James gives oisters, and St. Swithin rain. 

Hone’s “ Every Day Book” tells the story of an old lady who 
when St. Swithin’s Day opened bright and fair expressed her 
belief in an approaching term of fine weather, but, a few drops 
of rain having fallen in the evening, changed her tune and an- 
nounced that the next six weeks would be wet. Her prediction 
failed, the weather having been refiiarkably fine. “Ho matter,” 
she would say ; “ if there has been no rain during the day there 
certainly has been during the night.” 

The shrine of St. Swithin early sprang into great repute. 
Worshippers, sick folk, the maimed and the halt, flocked hither 
and left behind them substantial^ signs of gratitude. For cen- 
turies Swithin was the most popular healing saint in England. 
He entirely overshadowed the rival St. Josse or Jodocus long 
previously established in the neighboring minster of St. Grim- 
bald, and finally drove his competitor out of Winchester. Wulf- 
stan records an interesting instance of this rivalry : “ There was 
a poor mail so sick that he despaired of life. His friends bore 
him to the city, and were for taking him to St. Josse ; but as 
they drew nigh to the gate of the new minster, one met them 
who asked them what they did. St. Svvithin’s bones, he said, 
were far more potent in the old minster hard by. To this advice 
they listened, and so laid the sick man under the relics of the 
holy St. Swithin ; and there they kept watch with him, pray- 
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and dozing, through the night. Towards daybreak lliey ail 
fell off to sleep, and to the sick man in his dreams it seenunl as 
if the shrine above him rocked and fiwaj'ed mightily, and some 
one was tugging at his shoos. And ho awoke in tear, and lol lie 
was healed; but one of his shoes was gtme, and, though men 
sought diligently for it^ to this day it has never been touml.” 

Sword Dance. This name was aneiently given to a curious 
ceremony annually performed in the North Rhlingof \ orkshirtMin 
Ht. Stephen’s Day whitdi survived until the heginning of the ifme 
teenth eentury. It is thus described iu Time’s 'releseopi*’* ( IHl t, 
p. dl5): ^'Six youths clad in wlute ami hedeeked with ribbons, 
with swords in their hands, travel from one village to anothm*. 
They are attended by a tiddler, a youth whimsically dressed, 
nunietl ^ Bessy,’ and by one who personates a physitdan. < >t}e of 
the six youths acts the part of a kitig in a sort of faret*, whiidi 
i’onsists Idiiefly of rtuisic and daruung, when the Bessy i?itorfer»‘s 
wltile they are making a hexagon with their swtirds, and is killed/’ 

Symphorosa, St. A Jewish tnartyr, ludtt'r kmnvn ns the 
mother of the Maeealtees. Her festival is eelelirated by the 
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under AntiochuB Epiplianes. She beheld her seven sons, one 
after another, Buffer a most cxeruciating death rather than 
violate the law of God; and, after encouraging them with a 
fortitude unexampled to endure unto the end, she at last died 
herself, the mother and her seven sons in one day winning 
the crown of martyrdom. The authentic history of their tor- 
ture, endurance, and death will be found in the seventh chap- 
ter of the second book of Maccabees, one of the Apocryphal 
books of the Bible, the account beginning, “It came to pass 
also that seven brethren with their mother were taken, and 
compelled by the king against the law to taste swine’s flesh, 
and were tormented with scourges and whips. But one of 
them that spake first said thus: What wouldest thou ask or 
learn of us ? We arc ready to die, rather than to transgress the 
laws of our fathers.” 

St. Symphorosa is frequently confounded with the Christian 
martyr St, Felicitas. She is accepted as a saint by the Greek 
Church only, who rej(x*.t St. Felicitas, the latter saint having a 
place in the calendar of the Eastern Church. Baring-Gould 
suspects that the saints are really identical. 


T, 

Tammany Hall, St. Tammany. The famous Tammany 
Society, which Iiuh always proved one of the most formidable 
organ izatiouH oi‘ the extreme wing of the Democratic party in 
the city of New York, was formally organized on May 12, 1789, 
just twelve days after the first installation of Washington as 
Ih'ORidcnt of the United States. Its germ existed further back. 
During the Revolution the BritiHh troops had St. George for their 
patron and his tiame for tlieir war-cry. The Americans, or some 
of them, not to be outdone, invented a patron saint of their own. 
They took for his legendary personality one Tamanend, a famous 
chieftain of the Delaware Indians, who probably lived at about 
the time of ColumbuB’s discovery of America, and had his favor- 
ite hunting-groundH in what is Eastern Pennsylvania, especially 
around the Delaware Water Gap. A mountain-peak there now 
bears hiB tiame. There are many legends of him, mostly imagi- 
native. Fonirnore Cooper has drawn a flne picture of him in 
“ The Tjast of the Mohicans” (chaps, xxviii., xxix.). A story of 
his personal battle with the devil is widely known, which relates 
that the Indian vanquished the flond and drove him from the 
Pennsylvania mountains to Manhattan Island, where he has since 
made his home. 
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The Pennsylvania troops took to inscribing his name upon 
their banners and speaking of Saint’’ Tamanend or Tammany 
as tlieir patron saint. They fixed upon May 12 as his birthday, 
and celebrated it each year with great festivities, marked by 
such use of fire-water as at length led to iheir suppression by 
the authorities, as tending to debauch the army. Ports were 
named after him, and in every camp a wigwam was built in his 
honor, adorned with tomahawks, wampum, and painted totems. 
There the soldiers would gather from time to time, themselves 
decked with feathers, paint, and a buck’s hide with the tail hang- 
ing down behind, to listen to a harangue from one of their num- 
ber personating a sachem and to indulge in a grand powwow. 
After the war was ended these observances were carried into 
civil life. Tammany wigwams were built in many towns, Tam- 
many societies were formed, and St. Tammany’s Pay, May 12, 
was a formidable ri^al of July 4 as a public holiday. 

Such was the state of affairs when Aaron Burr conceived the 
plan of forming a secret political club. To insure its success, he 
must himself, at least in the beginning, not appear to be identi- 
fied or at all concerned with it. In point of fact he never became 
an actual member. He put forward his friend and most obedient 
servant William Mooney to be its ostensible founder. This latter 
w^as an upholsterer, an ardent patriot, of Irish parentage, with 
a hatred of the British and of all things aristocratic, and a love 
for the mysterious and spectacular. Mooney borrowed the gen- 
eral scheme of the Tammany societies, called the meeting-place 
of the new organization a Wigwam, its head the G-reat Father, its 
council of twelve Sachems, its master of ceremonies a Sagamore, 
and its door-keeper a Wiskinkie. He wanted to discard the 
name Tammany, however, and call it “The Columbian Order.” 
But it was deemed desirable to compromise the matter. The 
“ Great Father” was transformed into “ Grand Sachem,” and the 
name finally adopted was “ The Tammany Society, or Columbian 
Order.” As such it was formed at the date named above, and 
soon grew into importance and influence. It celebrated both 
May 12 and July 4 as national holidays, and on the former date 
in 1790 was introduced to the public in The New York Daily 
Gazette in these terms: 

“The Society of St. Tammany, being a national society, con- 
sists of Americans born, who fill all offices, and adopted Ameri- 
cans, who are eligible to the honorary posts of warrior and 
hunter. It is founded on the true principles of patriotism, and 
has for its motives charity and brotherly love. Its officers con- 
sist of one grand sachem, twelve sachems, one treasurer, one 
secretary, one door-keeper; it is divided into thirteen tribes, 
which severally represent a State; each tribe is governed by a 
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sa,ehem, the honorary posts in which are one warrior and one 
liunter;’ 

Its legal incorporation was effected on April 9, 1805, the Legis- 
lature granting to ‘‘ William Mooney and other inhabitants of 
the city of New York” a charter ‘‘for the purpose of affording 
^‘elief to the indigent and distressed members of the associatior^ 
their widows and orphans, and others who may be found proper 
objects of their charity.” The first Wigwam was in Barden’s 
Oity Hotel, on Broadway, the second in a Broad Street tavern, 
and the third, which was used until the first Tammany Hall was 
<^reeted, in “ Martling’s Long Boom,” a drinking-place and dance- 
hall, commonly known as the “Pig-Pen,” The character of the 
meetings was afterwards well described by Halleck : 

There’s a barrel of porter in Tammany Hall, 

And the Bucktails are swigging it all the night long. 

The society began the collection of a museum of patriotic 
relies, of which it presently got tired, and which it turned over 
to P. T. Barnum, to become the nucleus of his famous museum. 
One of its most notable early performances, in 1790, was to save 
the nation from an Indian war. The Creeks were about to go 
on the war-path, when a delegation of them was induced to visit 
NTew York, then the Federal capital. If the delegates were 
pleasantly iinpresfled, war might bo averted. So the Tammany 
Society invited them to its Wigwam ; all the Tammany men 
■vv^cre arrayed in ])aintand feathers, and fire-water was abundant. 
The resuit was that the Crooks reported to their tribe that it 
would never do to go to war with their own hospitable brethren : 
so the peace was kept. 

In 1811 Tammany became rich enough to leave the Pig-Pen 
and put up a hall of its own. This was a three-story brick 
building on the southeast corner of Nassau and Frankfort 
Streets" It contained what was then the finest public ball-room 
in the city. This building was afterwards enlarged and im- 
proved, and served the society as its head-quarters until 1868, 
■when the present building in Fourteenth Street was occupied, 
the corner-stone having been laid on July 4, 1867, with an oration 
*>y Guliari C. Yerplanck, 

Tenebrse. The name given to the matins and lauds sung in 
Roman Catholic churches on the afternoon or evening of Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday in Holy Week. At the beginning 
of the office thirteen candles are placed on a triangular candela- 
brum, and at the end of each psalm one is put out, till only a 
single candle, is left lighted at the top of the triangle. During 

68 
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the Binging of the Benedictus the candles on the high altar are 
likewise extinguished, and at its close the single candle left alight 
is taken Irom the candelabrum and hidden at the Epistle corner 
of the altar, to be brought out again at the close of the service. 



Tenebrjd— Extinction of the Lights. 


This extinction of lights (whence probably the name tenebrce, 
or “darkness^’) symfolizes the growing darkness of the time 
when Christ, the light of the world, was taken. The last candle, 
Benedict XIY. explains, is hidden, not extinguished, to signify 
that death could not really obtain dominion over Christ, though 
it appeared to do so. The clapping of hands after the singing 
of the Miserere symbolizes the confusion consequent on Christ’s 
death. In Rome and other Italian cities the entire congregation 
joins in clapping, stamping on the floor, and other noisy demon- 
strations. Children go to the churches carrying sticks entwined 
with colored ribbons, which are exposed for sale in every street- 
stall in the city. These are beaten violently and with a deafen- 
ing clatter against the floor, walls, or pillars of the church. The 
juvenile explanation makes this the flagellation of the devil, — 
apparently a curious evolution from the flagellation of Christ. 

Tenures, Curious. The law-books are full of cases of 
singular tenures by which estates used to be or are still held, so 
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that, in the quaint language of Blount, one can but “ smile at the 
inolfeiisiye mirth both of our kings in former times and lords of 
manors in creating them.” Here is an out-of-the-way instance. 
One Solomon Attheld held lands at Ecpland and Atterton, in 
Kent, upon condition that, as often as the king should ero>ss the 
sea, the said Solomon and his heirs should accompany him, in- 
order that they might “hold his head” if his gracious majesty 
were unfortunately visited with sea-sickness. Take another 
example. In the reign of Edward III. one John Compes had 
the manor of Finchtield given to him as a reward for his arduous 
services at the king’s coronation, — which services consisted in 
turning the spit in the royal kitchen. 

Many noble lords held manors by the service of carving for 
the king at annual feasts, or serving him, or bearing a rod before 
him, or guarding his person (as at Shrewsbury when be lay 
there). The lord of the manor of Houghton, Cumberland, was 
obliged to hold the stirrup of the king when he mounted his 
horse in Carlisle Castle, and the lord of Shirefield had the un- 
pleasant duty of being master of the king’s meretrices^ or laun- 
dresses, as well as of dismembering condemned malefactors and 
measuring the gallons in the king’s household. To carry a hawk 
for his majesty, to present him with a gray hood or cap or a 
white ensign whenever he warred in Scotland, to attend with 
jmoper arms, a horse, sword, lance, or simple bow and arrows, 
whenever their services were required, such were the duties in- 
cumbent upon other manor lords. The service of cornage or 
blowing horns was very common, especially in the Border coun- 
ties, where Scottish invasions were frequent. The owner of 
Kingston Eussell, Dorset, was obliged to count the king’s chess- 
men and to put them in a bag when the king had finished the 
game. 

The tenant of a large farm at Broadhouse, near Langsett, 
Yorkshire, England, holds the right to the property as long as 
he shall pay a yearly rental of “ a snow-ball at midsummer and 
a red rose at Christmas” to the landlord. A red rose at Christ- 
mas in these days of hot-houses is easy enough to obtain. But a 
snow-ball at midsummer? At first sight it would appear that an 
utterly disproportionate trouble and expense must be entailed 
upon the owner of the Broadhouse property. In point of fact, 
whatever may have been the original intent of the donor, from 
time immemorial the midsummer rent has been received in the 
form of a Guelder rose, which is called a snow-ball in the neigh- 
borhood. 

One of the dukes of Scotland relinquishes his rights to his 
lands if it should ever get warm enough to melt the snow from 
the highest peak of the highest mountain in Scotland. 
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William de Albemarle bolds the manor of Leaston by the 
service of finding for our lord the king two arrows and one loaf 
of oat bread when the sovereign should hunt in the forest of 
Eastmoor/’ Although the forest is no longer a hunting-ground, 
and arrows have long since given place to rifles and shot-guns of 
the best make, still the heirs of Albemarle keep the arrows and 
the oat bread ready for any stray king that may happen that 
way, thus holding good the title to their estates. 

Geoffrey Frumbrand and heirs hold sixty acres of land in 
Suffolk, England, on condition that they pay the sovereign a 
yearly rental of two white doves. 

Not many of these ancient tenures have survived. But for 
over seven hundred years the Corporation of London has 
annually discharged two quaint ceremonies as quit-rents to the 
reigning sovereign for certain lands in the counties of Salop and 
Middlesex of which the Corporation are tenants in capite to the 
crown. The actual site of the property itself has been lost in 
the mists of antiquity. But the ceremony has never been 
omitted. It now takes place in the office of the Queen’s Eemem- 
brancer, but anciently before the Cursitor Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, an office which was abolished forty years ago. Here is 
how the London Daily Chronicle describes the ceremony in 1896 : 

^‘Many visitors — mostly ladies — were present to see the cere- 
mony, which dates back to a.d. 1211. The first rental was ren- 
dered after the following proclamation had been made, viz. : 
‘Tenants and occupiers of a piece of waste ground called the 
Moors, in the County of Salop, come forth and do your service.’ 
Whereupon the city solicitor cut a fagot with a hatchet and 
another with a bill-hook. On this occasion, by desire of the 
queen, the implements used will be sent to her majesty. The 
second rental rendered was after the following proclamation : 
‘Tenants and occupiers of a certain tenement called the Forge, 
in the Parish of St. Clement’s Danes, in the County of Middle- 
sex, come forth and do your service.’ The city solicitor came 
forward again, and counted on the table six horseshoes and 
sixty-one hobnails, which the Queen’s Eemembrancer declared to 
be ‘good numbers.’ This brought the ceremony to a close. 
During her majesty’s reign of sixty years, four Queen’s Eemem- 
brancers have taken part in the ceremony, Mr. Pollock being the 
fourth.” 

Terminalia. An ancient Eoman festival celebrated on Feb- 
ruary 23 in honor of Terminus, the god of boundaries and 
frontiers. The neighbors on either side of any boundary gathered 
round the stones (termini) which marked territorial limits and 
crowned them with garlands. Cakes and bloodless sacrifices 
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were offered up. lu later times, however, a lamb or sucking 
pig was sometimes slain and the stone sprinkled with the blood. 
In conclusion the whole neighborhood joined in a general feast. 

Teufelstisch. (Ger., ‘‘DeviFs Table.”) The name given to 
a large flat rock lying near Graefenberg, Bavaria. Here, it is 
poj^uiarly believed, a glass palace, invisible to mortal eyes, springs 
up just after midnight on May 1. The devil’s table occupies the 
centre of the banqueting-hall in this palace, and a ghostly crew, 
including Gambrinus, the inventor of beer, and the shades of the 
ancient kings of France, hold high revelry around the big flat 
rock. 

Thanksgiving Day. A holiday now observed in all the 
United States. Custom prescribes that the date shall be set by 
special proclamation of the President, and adds that the date 
shall be the last Thursday in November. The proclamation 
would appear to stamp the feast with a sort of oflScial character 
possessed by no other holiday in America. But that character 
is only apparent. It is not for the Federal government to tell 
the people of the United States when they shall quit business 
and take to pleasure. The President’s proclamation only recom- 
mends that the people, ceasing from their ordinary occupations, 
observe the day with proper ceremony. It only makes it a legal 
holiday in those States which provide for its legality by special 
statute. Thanksgiving, though observed in all the States, is not 
a legal holiday in all of them. 

The celcbi'ation has a long and curious history. Days set 
apart for special thanksgiving to the Lord were known to the 
Israelites, and are mentioned throughout the Bible. They were 
not uncommon in England before the Eeformation and among 
Protestants afterwards. So recently as 1872 a day of thanks- 
firiving was appointed on February 27 for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales from typhoid fever. 

The first thanksgiving held in Noi’th America was conducted 
by an English minister named Wolfall, in the year 1578, on the 
shores of Newfoundland. The reverend gentleman accompanied 
the expedition under Frobisher which brought the first English 
colony to settle on these shores. The records of this day’s 
observances are thus preserved in the ship’s log: “On Monday 
morning, May 27, 1578, aboard the Ayde we received all the 
communion by the minister of Gravesend and prepared as good 
Christians toward God and resolute men for all fortunes and 
toward night we departed toward Tilberry Hope. Here we 
highly praysed God and altogether upon our knees gave Him 
due humble and hearty thanks, and Maister Wolfall, a learned 
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man appointed by her Majesty’s council to be our minister, made 
unto us a godlye sermon, exhorting all especially to be thankful 
to God for His strange and miraculous deliverance in those dan- 
gerous places,” etc. This was perhaps the first Christian sermon 
preached and the first celebration of the Holy Communion in 
North America. 

The earliest record of any observance of a similar service 
within the present territory of the United States was held by 
the Popham colony settled at Sagadahoc, on the coast of Maine, 
in August, 1607. 

But these were mere thanksgiving services, which only con- 
sumed a few hours and did not color the whole day. The real 
origin of Thanksgiving as a day specially set apart for prayer 
and rejoicing must be attributed to Governor Bradford, the first 
governor of Massachusetts Colony. In gratitude for the plenteous 
harvest of 1621, following upon a period of great depression, he 
proclaimed a day of thanksgiving to be observed on December 
13 (Old Style) of that year. 

In practical furtherance of his proclamation, he at once sent 
out four men in search of game. Thus early in the history of 
the day does our good friend the turkey make his appearance ; 
for, successful in their quest, the four sportsmen returned, strug- 
gling under a burden of wild fowl, principally turkeys, sufficient 
to meet the wants of the little colony for a week. Then the 
thrifty housewives took the matter in hand and made all the 
goodies possible from their somewhat limited supply of material. 

At the first gray dawn of that first Thanksgiving Day, one of 
the cannon that crowned the hill-top thundered forth a salute. 
A solemn procession to the meeting-house was formed, the men 
marching three abreast, Elder Brewster, in his long preacher’s 
camlet coat, walking beside them, bearing with a gravity befitting 
the occasion the great Bible, while the Sergeant in Counsel and 
Governor Bradford brought up the rear. After the service fol- 
lowed the dinner, whose savory odors seem to have penetrated 
the forest’s fastnesses, for in the midst of the festivities an Indian 
shout was heard, and ninety friendly red men, under King Mas- 
sasoit, appeared as if by magic, bearing as an addition to the 
feast huge haunches of venison. The day of Thanksgiving 
lengthened into three, the mere bodily feastings being varied 
with the singing of psalms and songs, with war-dances by the 
savages, with exhibitions of military drill by Captain Standish’s 
well-trained soldiery, and with such sports and pastimes as char- 
acterized the recreations of the middle class of English people in 
those times at home. 

The festival proved the prelude to frequent days of thanks- 
giving in the following years throughout the New England 
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colonies. Sometimes it was appointed once a year, sometimes 
twice, sometimes a year or two were skipped, — according as 
reasons for giving thanks presented themselves or not. Now the 
reason was a victory over the Indians, then the arrival of a ship 
with supplies or “ persons of special use and quality,” and yet 
again a bountiful harvest. The frequent appointments for the 
last cause finally made August the customary month. Beginning 
with 1684, the festival became a formal and annual one in Massa- 
chusetts. Her example was soon followed by all the New England 
colonies. 

One of the potent influences which aided its general acceptance 
in these colonies was the Puritanic hatred of Christmas as a relic 
of ‘‘Popish mummery.” Such “superstitious meats” as baron 
of beef, boar’s head, plum-pudding, and mince pie, all redolent 
of memories of the ancient feast, were .eschewed in favor of the 
indigenous turkey, Indian pudding, and pumpkin pie. 

In pioneer Thanksgiving times in Ehode Island and Connecti- 
cut, however, venison or bear’s meat rather than turkey was the 
centre of the festal board. In a newspaper published in Con- 
necticut in colonial times is to be found an account of the feast 
spread before the Governor and Her Majesty’s Commissioners on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1713, from which it appears that, before the 
company fell to, the announcement was made that the venison 
had come from a deer which had been shot “ on ye Lord’s Day.” 
Thereupon the entire company refused to eat, and it was decided 
that the Indian who had shot the deer should receive thirty-nine 
stripes and should restore to the purchaser the price paid for the 
meat. Then, having inflicted a “just and righteous sentence on 
ye sinful heathen,” the company (with the exception of one 
member, whose conscience was not satisfied) fell upon the ven- 
ison and devoured it. • 

During the Revolutionary War Thanksgiving lost some of its 
local NTew England character. The Continental Congress recom- 
mended no less than eight days of Thanksgiving. They fell in 
April, May, July, and December. The appointments were made 
in the form of recommendations to the heads of the various 
colonial governments. With one exception, Congress suspended 
business on the days appointed. 

Washington issued a proclamation for a general thanksgiving 
by the Continental Army, Thursday, December 18, 1777, and 
again at Yalley Forge, ikay 7, 1778. A few days before the 
adjournment of Congress in September, 1789, Representative 
Elias Boudinot moved in the House that the President be re- 
quested to recommend a day of thanksgiving and prayer in 
acknowledgment of the many signal favors of Almighty God, 
and especially his affording them an opportunity of establishing 
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a constitution of government for their safety and happiness. 
Eo£?er Sherman^ of Connecticut, supported the motion. -.Edanns 
Eiirke, of South Carolina, did not like ‘‘this mimicking of Euro- 
pean customs,” and Thomas T. Tucker, of Virginia, intimated 
that it might be as well to wait for some experience of tlic 
efficiency of the Constitution before returning thanks for it. (n 
spite of* these objections, the motion was carried, and President 
Washington issued a proclamation appointing as Thanksgiving 
Day November 26. 

The original manuscript of this proclamation, interesting as 
the first ever issued by a President of tlie United States, is now 
(1897) in the hands of the Eev. J. W. Wellman, who had it as 
an heirloom from his grandfather, William Eiplcy, of Cornish, 
New Hampshire. 

Following Washington, several Presidents issued general pro- 
clamations on special occasions; but usually it was left to the 
governors of the States to determine whether there should be a 
day of Thanksgiving and what that day should be. 

Now, it happened that Mrs, Sarah J. Hale, coming down from 
Boston to Philadelphia to edit Godei/'s Lad if Booky realized as 
she had not done while in her New England home how linuted 
was the observance of the day. Wherefore she sat down and 
wrote letters to the governors of all the States and dVrrittu-ies, 
suggesting that tiny should, by proclamation, appoint the last 
Thursday of November as a day for thanksgiving, so that the 
eelebi'ation might be given a national eharaeter. ddiis she did 
year after year, and was so far successful that in 1859 the gov- 
ernors of all the States but two yielded to her re((^u^st. But as 
yet there was no very wide-spread attention from the people 
invited to keep the day. During the war the custom lagged in 
those States in which it had not firmly intrenclied itself, espe- 
cially in the South, where indeed it has always hud to combat 
the .suspicion of being a Puritan suhstitutt' lor (diristmas. But 
most of the Northern governors continued to issue tluur proela- 
mations, which were generally followed by gi’eat devastations 
among the flocks of turkey -gobblers. Immediately aft(‘r the 
battle of Gettysburg, in July, 1863, Mrs. Hale wrote to President 
Lincoln, enclosing a copy of Washingtords ddiunksgiving procla- 
mation issued from New York in 1789, and suggested that he, 
too, should proclaim a day of Natiouiil Thanksgiving. Her sug- 
gestion was followed on July 15, when tlu^ President issued a pro- 
clamation “for the observance of Thursday, August 6, as u day 
for national thanksgiving, praise, and prayer.’’ Since tiien (with 
only one exception of date) the Presidents havt^ appointed the 
last Thursday of November, exchanging the local variable 
observance of‘ emdy days for one truly national. 
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The Thanksgiving of the present is built upon the Thanks- 
giving of the past, but has incorporated into itself many of the 
genial features of Christmas, and this in its turn has among 
Americans borrowed something from the modern holiday. There 
has been an unconscious unification of the two feasts in certain 
material aspects. The Thanksgiving turkey has driven the 
Christmas goose from all tables; and on the other hand the 
mince pie of Christmas shares the honor of completing the 
Thanksgiving indigestion with the pumpkin pie which once 
monopolized the work. 

A correspondent of the New York Evening Post (November 
25, 1891) has given a pleasant account of how Thanksgiving was 
celebrated about the middle of the century in New England. 
Many of the old forms are still retained, yet some have been so 
modified or so nearly lost that it is well to keep a record of them. 

‘^The old country Thanksgiving,” this authority tells us, '' then 
as now had its threefold character, — sportive, festal, and religious, 
— but two of its sportive elements have now almost faded away. 
One was the ‘ raffle,’ always held on Thanksgiving Eve. Some- 
times it was held at a farm-house, sometimes at the country 
store, more often at the local butcher’s shop. Each turkey, 
goose, or chicken, all usually the relics of the earlier Thanks- 
giving sales and therefore tough and adamantine, had its number 
of chances ticketed upon it in sprawling figures. A fair-sized 
fowl had ten chances of sixpence each; a fat goose ran up to 
a dozen sixj^ences, and a turkey, if fat, fair, and not forty, to 
thirty sixpences or fewer ninepences. A dice-box, two dice, and 
three throws, with their maximum of thirty-six points, a crowded 
room in the flickering glow of ‘taller dips’ or camphene lamps, 
and a jolly ci'owd of rustics, fldnged with small boys, were the 
other components of the picture. The ‘banker,’ if such the 
proprietor of the raffle may be called, had little tricks of his own. 
Sometimes he loaded up a turkey, fair to the eye but sinewy in 
flesh, with man}^ high-priced chances. Geese, rotund in figure 
but rank and fishy from self-fattening on the minnows of their 
natal pond, were another form of his deceit ; and he had a true 
Yankee trick of watching keenly the gambling fervor of his 
patrons and disposing of his toughest fowls when the frenzy ran 
highest. Human nature cropped out in those ancestral turkey- 
raffles as clearly as in Wall Street nowadays. 

“ Another of the sportive features of the Yankee Thanksgiving 
Day, now almost extinct, was the shooting-match, usually held 
in the morning, and therefore not viewed with favor by the 
Church, because of its tendency to entice the youth from the 
Thanksgiving service. In an open field a base-line was marked 
on the turf. From this were laid off certain shooting-distances. 
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Eight rods, about, was 'chicken distance;’ about nine rods, tur- 
key distance ; while foi’ rifle-shooting, with a turkey as target 
and prize, the distance was more arbitrary, but not ot'len more 
than twenty rods. There were at each distance ' stools' ot block 
and nail to tie the doomed fowls to, and twenty feet back of the 
base-line a ' rest’ of a dry-goods box, on which shooters so de- 
siring could place their guns under penalty of the longer range. 
The match was more between the fowls and the gunner than 
between the shooters. The chickens and turkeys chosen by the 
shrewd master of the Yankee Schiitzenfest were ever of the 
most archaic type, with flesh of iron, and so long as they could 
' stand up or fly a rod’ the fusillade had to cotitiuuo. They seemed 
to absorb shot like cornmeal, and occasionally survived fifteen or 
twenty of the cruel firings. 

“In its religious character the old Yankee Thanksgiving was 
a curious hybrid. On the one side was the severe ancestral 
orthodoxy and a religion which has been aptly deserihed as a 
brooding sense that something awful was always going to hap- 
pen ; and on the other hand the official Ohureh oixler to rejoice 
and give thanks on the day, even though the pit yaiwnod on the 
day before and the day after, i To the Hovertdy pious, tluuvforo, 
the day was a sort of paradox, and to the youngsters of the 
congregation, pent up in the pew, a veritable Sunday, only diluted 
by the single service and by the aroma of the coming turkey. 
Tlie wives often stayed at homo to prepare the dinner; and this 
absenteeism was sometimes made the object, of' severe reproach 
from the pulpit, aimed at proferonce for the flesh-pots over spir- 
itual things. JN’evcrtlioless even the Yankee pulpit '(dieered up’ 
perceptibly on Thanksgiving. Not seldom it turned, as on Must 
day,’ towards secular topics, local, Statt^ or national ; and it was 
on a Thanksgiving that one of our statich Ptuleralist pastors of 
Connecticut pi'ayed, 'And, O Jjord, endow the PreHi<ient [Jetler- 
Hon] with a goodly portion of thy gnice, for thou, O Cord, 
knowest that he needs it.’ 

“But the festal trait of the old Yankee Thanksgiving was the 
prime mark of the day. It was the one time of tlie jiuir wluui 
into the hard-flsted home life and its deep religious gloom the 
sunlight fairly entered, and it was proisirtionally made tmieh of, 
with preparations begun many days before tfu' feast, and the 
feast itself looked forward to with an excitenumt of whicdi our 
later Yankee generation knows nothing. Its reunions, its vacant 
chairs, its yearly story of profit or of* pain, touched (he iriiuT 
chords of those stern old Yankee souls and made them vibrant. 
The table faro was graded downward on a sort of burn yard 
scale: for the squircarch the stall-fed turkey, specdally fattened 
and sometimes rising twenty [Hiunds, at one end of the board, 
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t^hticken pie at the other; for the well-to-do farm household, a 
t larkey of minor degree, without the pie ; and for the pooier 
fanners, the pie without the turkey. But every table, rich or 
poor, had its cider and its mince pie, which, with a fowl of some 
kind, were the trinity of the feast. They survive still until our 
t-irne ; but from the modern board one very common side-dish of 
■the old Thanksgiving is missed, — pigeon pie. In those days the 
■wild pigeons lighting by hundreds on the buckwheat-fields were 
onticed by a decoy bird within range of a spring net and taken 
in multitudes. Xept alive in enclosures and fattened on grain, 
"they entered at last the dish to whose savory quality our ances- 
tors could render no higher tribute than by their daring mutila- 
"fcion of a favorite hymn : 

“ "Wlien I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 

I’ll bid farewell to every fear 
And live on pigeon pies. 

‘‘In the hospitable glow of the season, no tramp went unfed, 
ixnd even the town poor-house had its turkey; old enemies chose 
■the time for ^ making up’ their feuds; and the day, as a rule, in- 
finitely more than now under our sunnier creeds, turned men for 
n. while from the darksome theory of retribution towards the 
gentle humanities. In our days of liberal theology, expanding 
Obristian unities, and organized charities, we of a later Yankee 
generation can never fully know how to our ancestors that old 
s\nd single Thanksgiving Day of the year was worth the whole 
fiTty-two Sundays, and how it tempered the fierce doctrinal heats 
of a hundred and four sermons.” 

In the State of New York the first Thanksgiving proclama- 
t.iori was issued by Governor John Jay in 1795. It was an- 
nounced as an ex])rcsHion of gratitude for the cessation of the 
yellow fever plague of that year, and was appointed for Thurs- 
day, November 26. Political opponents, on the alert for fault- 
finding, bitterly censured this act as another evidence of the 
governor’s aristocratic; or federal notions of government and in 
excess of his duo prerogatives as an executive officer. 

In the middle of the century it was fashionable, and therefore 
-CXI stem ar^’’, to make calls. Thanksgiving Day rivalled New 
Year’s Day in this respect. Society folk dined at noon, drove 
t-o Kingsbridge and back, and then held receptions. It is re- 
corded that in the days when Ward McAllister and Peter Marie 
were young beaux and Bond Street was a fashionable prom- 
enade they never missed a ThankvSgiving afternoon call upon 
a gentleman whoso name has come down to posterity only as 
Turner the generous.” 
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Mr. Turner lived in lower Fifth Avenue, and his Thanksgiving 
afternoons were famous. He kept open house, as did many other 
New Yorkers, and dispensed a peculiarly seductive eggnog, which 
was sipped through a straw. A box of cigars was offered as a 
prize to the guest who could drink three of these eggnogs, and 
tradition says that Mr. McAllister was a prize-winner. 

Another and somewhat strange way of observing the holiday 
in New York has been, up to very recent years, to dress one’s seif 
in the most fantastic costume imaginable and parade the streets. 
This was undoubtedly a survival of the old Pope Day or Guy 
Fawkes’s Day {q. v.) mummeries translated to a later day in the 
same month. Hundreds of companies of these motley persons, 
under some such name as the “ Square Back Hangers,” the “ Slen- 
derfoot Army,” or the “ Original Hounds,” and dressed chiefly, 
as an old account says, as ‘‘clowns, Yankees, Irishmen, kings, 
washerwomen, and courtiers,” thronged the streets all day. 
These “ ragamufiin parades” have fallen into disuse except for a 
few small boys, but as recently as 1885 they were in full swing, 
as the following paragraph, printed in the Su7i on November 27, 
1885, testifies : 

“ Fantastic processions burst out all over the town in unusual 
abundance and filled the popular eye with a panorama that 
looked like a crazy-quilt show grown crazy and filled the popu- 
lar ear with the din of thumping drums and blaring trumpets. 
Thirty-six companies of fantastics had permits to march around 
making an uproar, and they did it with great success. Local 
statesmen went around with the down-town paraders and helped 
them whoop things up. There were lots and lots of fantastics 
who hadn’t any permit, and who didn’t care either. They were 
the thousands and thousands of small boys who put on their 
sisters’ old dresses, smeared paint on their faces, pulled on red 
yellow, brown, black, and indiscriminate wigs, and pranced round 
their own particular streets, without the least fear of police in- 
terference.” 

These fantastic parades sometimes attained the dignity of a 
political demonstration. In 1870 the chief feature of Thanks- 
giving Day observances in New York was a parade of the 
Shandley Legion. The route was from Essex Market to Irving 
Hall, and the whole town turned out to see it. The newspapers 
the day before announced that “ Senator Tweed will review the 
troops from the parlor windows of the Blossom Club, and not 
from the balcony of his residence at Forty-First Street and 
Fifth Avenue.” 

Prizes worth over ten thousand dollars were distributed among 
the paraders. The list of those contributing towards the prizes 
makes rather interesting reading at this time. Here are a few 
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extracts from the list : Senator William M. Tweed, $500 in gold ; 
Assistant District Attorney Fellows, a diamond ring, worth"$75 ; 
James Timoney, of Wallack’s, silver, $20; E. D.Bassford, set of 
croekerj^, worth $175 ; the Hon. Tim J. Campbell, check for $50 ; 
Mr. William Edelstein (law partner of young Tweed), $50 ; a 
friend of Commissioner Shandley, a set of harness ; General 
Miles, president of the Sixpenny Savings Bank, gold, $100 ; the 
Stable Gang, bills, $100 ; W. J. Florence, the comedian, check 
for $50. The Sun^ in concluding its list of these donations, says, 
“ And so on to an almost interminable length, the list comprising 
everything from a piano to a shirt-stud.” 

Theresa, St. (It. Santa Teresa; Fr. Sainte-Therese ; Sp. 
Santa Teresa')^ patron saint of Spain. Her festival is celebrated 
on the day of her death, October 15. 

St. Theresa was born at Avila, in Old Castile, on the 28th of 
March, 1515. She was of a noble family, and was very piously 
brought up. Her mind was probably unbalanced by her emo- 
tional nature, and when she was but nine years old she set off 
with her brother into the country of the Moors, in the hope 
of becoming a martyr. The children were brought back, and 
then resolved to become hermits, but were not allowed to carry 
out this idea. At the age of twenty St. Theresa entered the 
Carmelite convent at Avila, where she was in great stress of 
mind for a number of years. She has left behind a history of 
her struggles and temptations, from which it appears that she 
derived much comfort and consolation from the Confessions” 
of St. Augustine. She became active in deeds of charity, and 
threw herself into the task of reforming the Carmelite order. 
She began with eight nuns only in a small convent, but by the 
time of her death she had founded thirty convents and had 
established her rule in a number of monasteries as well. Her 
main idea was that those who followed the rule should possess 
absolutely nothing and subsist on charity. Besides the history 
of her life she wrote many devout works. She died at Alva in 
1582. Philip III. declared her to be the second patron saint of 
Spain. She was canonized by Gregory XY. in 1622. Her body 
was buried at Alva, but was removed to Avila in 1585. The 
following year, however, it was moved back to Alva by an order 
from Eome obtained by the Duke of Alva, where it remains to 
the present day. Many miracles are recorded as wrought by her 
relics and through her intercession. The body of the saint is 
not now entire at Alva, and some of her relics have been scat- 
tered. Her left arm is at Lisbon. Fingers of her right hand 
are at Seville, Eome, Avila, Paris, and Brussels. Her right foot 
IS in Eome, together with a slice of her flesh. A wooden cross 
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with which the saint is said to have combated devils is at Ruiiic, 
and another at Brussels. Her slippers are shown at Avila, aii<l 
also her staff and rosary ; her veil is at Cagliari ; a piece of 
flesh and a tooth are preserved in the Carmelite church of 
Venice, At Piacenza a napkin stained with the blood of the 
saint is exposed on the day of her festival. At Milan a slice of* 
her heart and a tooth are shown; at [Naples are a lump of 
flesh and the saint’s scapular, and another lump of flesh is at 
Paris. Two largo slices of flesh are at Cracow. St. Theresa is 
represented in art with a flaming arrow penetrating her heart, 
or with Christ presenting a nail to her. Sometimes she appears 
in a biretta with book and pen, and with the Dove whispering 
in her ear, as a doctor of the Church. 

Thomas a Becket, St. (1117-1170), or St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, as he is better known to the hagiologists. The most 
popular saint of Catholic England. His memory was fi»rmerly 
commemorated not only on the anniversary ot‘ his murder or 
martyrdom, December 29, but also and more particularly on the 
anniversary of the translation of his relics, July 7 (122:i). fl’he 
latter was and is still known in Groat Britain as St. Thomu.s’H 
Day. Its eve was kept as a strict fast by the clergy juid pilgi'ims 
to his shrine. The pilgrimages to Canterbury are especially 
famous in literature through the “Canterbury Tales” of < ’haman*. 
For upwards of throe (jcnturios after the translation, pilgrims 
from every nation, rank, and class thronged to tlu‘ murtyrs 
tomb on St. Thomas's Day. Up to a comparatively ivtamt time, 
a faint survival of the festivities of this day was rc‘taine(I in 
Beeket’s Fair, hold on July 7 at Canterbury. It itiuy also he 
noted that according to “Time’s Telescope” (1822, p. 1112), (juoied 
in Dyer’s “British Popular Customs,” the Sunday after St. 
Thomas’s Day formerly went by the mime oi‘ Relic Sunday in 
some parts of Northamptonshire. (Sec also Bodmin ItiniNtr) 

The details of Becket’s life are too well known to need any hut 
the briefest recapitulation. He (*ommeuced life as a gay com- 
panion of Henry 11., who loaded him with favors and tinully 
conferred on him the nrchhishopric of Canterbury. From that 
time Thomas’s character uuderwont a compUde tnuisfbriiiation. 
The former worldly-minded courtier now Ijecumo the dt^vout and 
ascetic priest, who walked alone in the cloister bc'wuiling Ids 
past sins, who washed the feet of pilgrims and lu^ggars, and 
whose sole aim was the exaltation of tlie power of’ (‘hundi ov(‘r 
State. We need no longer look at tiie great prelate through tin* 
speetaedes of his pohthumous Protestant oppontuiis. With all its 
faults, the Church of Beediet’s day was the only possible ludpei' 
of the people. The Bishop of Home was just then a less dan- 
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gidirons shepherd than Henry, the Angevin king. Becket may 
not Have become consciously a champion of the people when he 
turned an opponent of the king, nevertheless he proved a mighty 
a^ent in winning that long battle for English liberty which was 
no means closed on the scaffold of King Charles, five hundred 
yea^i's later, 

Henry, stung by repeated acts of contumacy, one day let fall 
the angry expression, “ Of the cowards that eat my bread, are 
thei-e none that will relievo me of this apstart priest ?” Four 
Norman knights acceptec} the unwary remark as a hint. The 
result was the murder of the archbishop on the very steps of his 
altar. 

The news filled all Christendom with horror. King Henry, in 
Backcloth and ashes, bewailed the crime which he had unwittingly 
instigated. “ He shut himself up three days in his closet,” says 
g:ood Bishop Butler, “ taking almost no nourishment and admit- 
ting^ no comfort, and for forty days never went abroad, never had 
his table or any diversions as usual, having always before his 
eyes the death of the holy prelate. He not only wept, but 



liowled and cried out in the excess of his grief” lie assured the 
Pope of his absolute innocence in intention. He voluntarily 
inncic all the concessions which St. Thomas bad demanded. The 
tnartyr was canonized two years after bis death by Alexander 
in., and there was an immediate outbreak of miracles at his 
Mbx-inc, which long continued to be the most popular pilgrirn- 
a£^e place in England, while his cult spread rapidly throughout 
every country in Europe. 

A.mong the first of those julgrims came Henry II. to do a 
second penance in expiation of his unwitting crime and sacrilege. 
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After having lived upon bread and water for some (lays, and 
after walking barefooted to the cathedral, he knelt in the transept, 
where the martyrdom had occurred, and then in the crypt, where 
a Bocket’s tomb then was. Upon this he bowed his head, and, hia 
lower garments having been removed, the King of Kngland, a 
Plantagenet, received fve strokes from the rod of each bishop 
and abbot wdio was present, and three from each of the eighty 
monks! After this be stood the whole night barefooted upon 
the ground, resting only against one of the rude stone pillars 
of the eryiit. 

St. Thomas’s fame now extended throughout Kurope. Even 
to this day his hair shirt is preserved in a reliquary in the Eng- 
lish college at Donay; a small part in the abbey of Liesse ; a 
bone of his arm in the church of St. Waltrude, at Mons; l\is 
chalice in the nunnery of Bourbourg; his mitre and linen, (li{)];)ed 
in his blood, at St. Berlin’s, in St. Omer, and other relies at 
Rheims, at Rome, at Florence, at Verona, at Ijisbon. I’here is a 
chapel dedicated to him at Lyons, and a house wit h an inscription 
bearing his name at Lille; Ids figure may still he seen in the 
church of Monreale at Palermo, and his story is hlazoned in the. 
beautiful windows of Chartres, of Sens, and* ot‘ St. Oiien, while 
his martyrdom is elaborately embroidered on a cloth still kept 
in the cathedral of Anagni. The Crusaders foumled a church 
and cemetery in his honor at Aero. 

In England, of course, the tokens of devout homage^ wer<' 
more conspicuous and universal. It is lienee that tluMianit‘of 
Thomas became so common among Englishmmi, ami that so 
many of the English ancient bells, like that of Christ (’hureh, 
Oxford, rejoice in the name “Great Tom.” 

It is obvious that the unfeigned and abiding homage which for 
nearly four centuries was paid to his name marks sormdhing 
in his character and career which awoke a nalionul ri‘S}ionse in 
the national heart. In the first haU‘c<mtury after his death the 
monks kept the door of his vault in which the body lay under 
lock and key, but on Friday in Easter week and on the Nones 
of April the door was opened an<l all persons were pt-rmitted to 
perform tlu‘ir devotions at the tomb. 

On July?, 122‘k the relics were translated from tht‘ crypt to 
a Bum[)tuous shrine in the east end of tlu‘ eathciiral, amid a 
splendid asscunblage of the highest pri‘lut(*s and pottuitates of 
England, headed by the primate and by tin* sovereign liimstdf, 
Henry III., tlum a boy of thirteen. 

Tlui shrine is thus deseribed by John Stow in his Ariimls: It 
was built about a man’s height of stout*, tht*n upwunl of plain 
timber, within which was an iron chest, containing tin* btmes of 
St. Thomas, as also tlie skull, with the wouml of Ids death, and 
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the piece cut out of the skull laid in the same wound. The 
timber work of this shrine on the outside was covered with 
plates of gold, damasked and embossed, garnished with brooches, 
images, angels, chains, precious stones, and great Oriental pearls.” 
Chief among the jewels was the royal diamond given by Louis, 
King of France. The marble stones before the place remain to 
this day, much worn and hollowed by the knees of the pilgrims 
who resorted thither. 

dn 1520, Henry VIII., with bis guest the Emperor Charles V., 
came to pay his devotions at St. Thomas’s shrine. Fifteen years 
later, on July 6, the eve of the great feast of the Translation of 
St. Thomas, and therefore, as he touchingly expressed it, “a meet, 
day and very convenient for me,” Sir Thomas More was executed 
for denying the royal Bupremacy. 

Two years later, that same day, which had always hitherto 
been observed by the English primates as a strict fast, was 
ostentatiously kept as a festival at Lambeth Palace, the archi- 
cpiscopal residence, by Archbishop Cranmor, who “ ate flesh, and 
did sup in his hall with his family, which was never scon before.” 
Next year the blow fell. With a ludicrous parody of the forms 
of justice, the dead archbishop was formall^^ suinmoned before 
the Privy Council to answer charges of ‘M, reason, contumacy, 
and rebellion,” and was, of course, convicted; whereupon Ins 
name was stricken from tlie reformed calendar, his bones were 
ordered to be burned, and tlie treasures of* his shrine forfeited to 
the crown. A royal commission under the noloriotis Dr. Leyton 
Was sent down to Catitorbury to carry out this order, but unfor- 
tunately no authentic record is extant of the proceedings, and 
hence the doubts which have since arisen about the disposal of 
the body. Doan Stanley says that ‘‘the bones were either scat- 
tered to the winds, or, if interred, mingled indisc.riminately with 
others.” And ho quotes in proof* ot* it a passage f'rom Ilarimfleld’s 
Jjife of Sir Thomas More: “ We have of late unshriued him, and 
buried his holy relicH.” 

An examination of the text, however, reveals the fact that 
burned,” and not buried,” was the word used by Ilarpsfield, 
and this is now the prevalent belief. Novertheloss, in 18H8 the 
despoiled shrine was opened with mmdi cereuiony aiid some 
bones were discovered. The controverHy which raged over the 
genuineness of thcBc bones as relics of the groat saint has ended 
in their general rejection by liistorical exports and by the Cath- 
olic Church. 

St. Thomas’s Day was never restored, even as a black-letter 
day, to the English Common Prayer Book. It is, however, found 
in the calendar of Quoori Elixuboth’s Prjeccs Privata* (1564), 
and was often iuBorted in ordinary almanacs and in calendars 
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published by the Stationers’ Company, under the authority of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, down to 1832. 

On a recent visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
cathedral of his diocese a very ancient and very pretty custom 
was revived. His grace was received” by an assembly, one and 
all of whom wore hiies of the valley. The custom is said to date 
from Thomas a Becket, who was so fond of the dower that he 
filled his gardens adjoining the cloisters with it. For years after 
his death and canonization bouquets of his lilies used to be 
]>laced upon his shrine, and in time the flower came to be worn 
in the season by all who attended upon the primate. Even the 
casual visitor to Canterbury cannot fail to have been struck by 
the millions of lilies which lend grace to all the gardens in the 
vicinity of the minster. (^London Grrci'pMc^ March 23, 1892.) 

Thomas Didymus, St., apostle, and patron saint of Por- 
tugal and of Parma. His festival is celebrated on December 21. 

Besides w^hat is known of St. Thomas from the Hew Testa- 
ment, tradition avers that after the Ascension he travelled into 
India, where among others he baptized the three Magi, and 
founded the Christian sect which is still known by his name in 
India. According to one legend, when the apostle was at Caesarea 
it was revealed to him that he should go to Gondoforus, King 
of the Indies, and undertake the building of a splendid palace 
which the king desired. He accordingly went to the king, 
who intrusted him with the building of the palace and gave him 
much treasure. The king himself went away for two years, and 
meantime Thomas distributed the treasure to the poor. When 
the king returned he was enraged and threw the saint into a 
dungeon. But just then the king’s brother died, and four days 
afterwards he appeared to the king and told him of a glorious 
palace of gold and silver that Thomas had built for him in heaven. 
Then Gondoforus released Thomas. Another legend, known as 
that of the “ Madonna della Cintola,” relates that when Mary 
ascended into heaven Thomas was not present with the rest of 
the apostles ; and, as he was of a sceptical turn of mind, he would 
not believe the narrative of his brother apostles. Her tomb was 
therefore opened, and found to be empty ; moreover, so the legend 
runs, the Yirgin dropped her girdle to Thomas from heaven to 
as.sure him of the truth of her ascension. A girdle which is 
said to be the one the Yirgin threw to Thomas is still pre- 
served in the cathedral of Prato. Tradition relates that St. 
Thomas suffered martyrdom at Meliapor, now called St. Thomas, 
on the banks of the Ganges, being pierced with a lance at the 
foot of a cross he had erected. His body is supposed to have 
been entombed at Edessa. In 1523 his tomb is said to have been 
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discovered at Meliapor by John III. of Portugal, and the remains 
were deposited at Goa. Relics are shown at Goa and at Ortona. 
The Latins keep the feast of St. Thomas on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, the Greeks on the 6th of October, and the Hindoo Christians 



Mabtybdom of St. Thomas Didymtts. 


on the 1st of Jul}". When St. Thomas is represented in art as 
an apostle his attribute is a builder’s rule or square ; as a martyr 
he bears a lance. 

In England St. Thomas’s Day is still commemorated by old 
women who perambulate many of the towns in the expectation 
of receiving small gratuities. This is usually called “going 
a-goodenin^’ or “ a-gooding.” But it is locally known in York- 
shire as “mumping,” and in Cheshire as “going a-Thomassing.” 
The last term is obvious enough. The word “ gooding” may be 
derived from “ goody,” the name given to old widows, though it 
also may be a corruption of “ hodening” and therefore refer to 
Woden or Odin, the presiding deity of the ancient Yule-tide 
rites. The word “ mumping” comes to us from the Dutch, and 
signifies to mumble or mutter, the mumpers being usually old 
and toothless people. 
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The following rhyme for this day is taken from the Bilston 
Mercury^ Staffordshire : 

Well-a-day, well-a-day, 

St. Tliomas goes too soon away ; 

Then your gooding we do pray, 

For the good time will not stay. 

St. Thomas Grey, St. Thomas Grey, 

The longest night and the shortest day, 

Please to remember St. Thomas’ Day. 

Three Kings of Cologne. This is the name under which 
the Wise Men of the East (Matt, ii.) are popularly known. (See 
Epiphany.) Although there is no Biblical sanction for this at- 
tribution of royalty, legend has endowed them with specific 
kingdoms and given them names which were unknown to the 
Evangelists. According to these authorities, the Wise Men were 
Caspar, or Jaspar, King of Tarsus, the land of myrrh ; Melchior, 
King of Arabia, where the soil is ruddy with gold ; and Bal- 
thasar, King of Saba, where frankincense flows from the trees. 
They were wise and learned men, for in those days kings and 
princes were not as they are to-day. 

When they beheld the wondrous star, they arose joyfully 
and mounted their dromedaries and set forth on their long and 
perilous journey, the star going before, and arrived at length in 
Jerusalem. And they asked, Where is he who is born King of 
the Jews? We have seen the star, but we have lost it.” 

For, indeed, it had disappeared when the kings reached Jeru- 
salem. This was done in accordance with the will of God, who 
desired that the nativity of his precious Son should be made 
known throughout Jerusalem. 

It soon came to the ears of Herod that these Three Kings 
were making inquiries concerning a child whom they called the 
King of the Jews. So he summoned all his learned men and 
asked them where the prophets had said that the Messiah should 
he born. And they answered, ‘‘In Bethlehem.” Herod was 
grievously troubled. He summoned the Three Kings and feasted 
them, and told them to go to Bethlehem, and if they found the 
child they should return and tell him, “that I may come and 
worship him also.” 

So the kings departed, and when they were out of Jerusalem 
the star reappeared as before in the heavens and guided them to 
Bethlehem. When Mary heard the tramping of their drome- 
daries’ feet, she was much alarmed, and took Jesus into her 
arms, fearing that he would he taken from her; and it was in 
this attitude the kings found the mother and the child. They 
threw themselves on their knees with the utmost reverence, and 
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adored Jesus as God and the Saviour of the world. Then they 
offered him rich gifts. Caspar gave gold, to signify that the 
babe was king ; Melchior gave frankincense, to show that he 
was God ; and Balthasar offered myrrh, as a reminder that he 
was man, and doomed to die. 

In return, the Saviour bestowed upon them gifts of more 
matchless price. For their gold he gave them charity and 
spiritual riches ; for their incense, faith ; and for their myrrh, 
truth and meekness. And the Virgin, his mother, also bestowed 
on them a precious gift and memorial, — namely, one of those 
linen bands in which she had wrapped the Saviour; for which 
they thanked her with great humility and laid it among their 
treasures. 

When they had performed their devotions and made their 
offerings, the Three Kings, having been warned in a dream to 
avoid Herod, turned back again to their own dominions. And, 
arriving there, they laid down their earthly state and distributed 
their goods to the poor, and went about in mean attire preaching 
to their people the Child-King, the Prince of Peace. 

About forty years later, St. Thomas, travelling in India, found 
the Wise Men there, and he baptized and ordained them. Later 
still they were martyred for their faith, and were buried to- 
gether. Divers great and glorious miracles were perfoimied at 
their tomb. Thither came the devout Empress Helena and 
found their bones, which she carried to Constantinople and laid 
in the church of St. Sophia, but at the time of the first Cru- 
sade they were transported to Milan. Thence Barbarossa took 
them at the siege of Milan, and deposited them in the cathedral 
of Cologne. The shrine of the Three Kings became so popular 
a place of pilgrimage that it was soon felt that the old cathedral 
was not a fitting shrine for them. A providential fire destroyed 
the old cathedral, and a new one was built on its ruins. 

And in that marvellous old church the bones of the Three 
Kings are shown to this day, laid in a shrine of gold and gems, 
and surrounded with other relics of like interest and authenticity. 

Thump. A local name in Lancashire for a feast held on the 
Sunday after a village wake {q. v.). The name is said to have 
arisen from the rude custom of “ thumping” any one who en- 
tered an inn on such an occasion and refused to pay for liquor. 
“ At a recent Halifax wake,” says Litchfield, ‘‘ an offender of 
this description was laid face downward and beaten with a 
heated fire-shovel. The ringleader of this frolic nearly suffered 
a month’s imprisonment on account of his strict adherence to old 
customs.” (Old English Customs, p. 131.) The same authority 
mentions as still extant the Queensbury Thump, and the Clayton, 
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Thornton, Denholine, and AllerLon Thumps, when the natives 
who reside elsewhere make a rule to visit their old liome, and the 
reassembling of scattered families causes much social haj)})incss. 
“At Great Gransden the feast is held on the Monday alter the 
feast of St. Bartholomew, the patron saint of the village, when 
stalls are erected near the Plough Inn, and the villagers indulge 
in dancing. At West Houghton, Lancashire, a huge pie is tmide 
in the shape of a cow’s head, which is eaten on the day ot the 
wake, the Sunday after St. Bartholomew’s Bay.” 

Tichbome Crawls, The. During the reign of Henry II. 
the Lady Mabella Tichborne, who had been bedridden Ibr ^-ears, 
and was then at death’s door, besought her husband, Sir Itoger, 
to bestow upon her such means as should enal)le her to leave a 
bequest of a loaf to all applicants on the festival of the An- 
nunciation (March 25) forever. In reply her husband promised 
her the produce of so much of his property as she (umld go 
round while a brand which he caused to be lighted should huim. 
He fancied that by reason of her great age and infirmity she 
would get over very little ground, but, being borne to a corner 
of the park, she made a vehement ctlort, hobbled round twenty- 
three acres of very rich land, known to-day as ‘Mhe (’rawls,” 
and was then carried back to her bed. Presently she called her 
household around her, and prophesied that the Tichborne family 
would prosper so long as the dole was continued to the poor, but 
that if it was neglected the family name would he lost for want 
of male issue, and that in such case the baronet of the <iuy vvonM 
have seven sons, but that the next heir would have sevtm daugh- 
ters and no male children. In 170G, a great crowd ot‘ gypsies, 
thieves, and other lawless cluiraetcrs having hehavc<i in a vtuy 
unruly manner during the distribution of the dole, tin* neigh h<u*s 
made an outcry, and it has never been given ngularly .since. 
Strange to say, a partial fnlfilmeut of Lady Maladla’s propluay 
followed. In 1803 the thou head of the family dunl and h‘ft 
seven sons, the eldest of whom sueeceded to tlie baronet ey, but 
he died leaving seven daughters, whereupon that branch of the 
family took the name of Doughty, so that the Tichborne name 
was actually merged for a time. 

Touching for King’s Evil. An old English supensfition 
which survived even to the eighteenth etmtury attrihtiteil to the 
British sovereign the power of curing disease by ((»uehing the 
part affected. Especially was this the vim) in regard to the 
disease known as scrofula, or king’s evil, which eventually mo- 
nopolized the supposititious royal curative powers. Edward the 
Confessor is thought to have commenced the prueti<H», the first 
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mention of which is found in William of Malmesbury, who wrote 
about eighty years after his reign. Some French, writers, how- 
ever, have sought to trace the gift of healing virtue to Clovis, as 
conferred upon the first Christian sovereign of France with the 
holy chrism, and preserved by his successors, asserting that the 
kings of England exercised it only by some collateral right. It 
was a custom to bestow upon the sick person some slight gift as 
a substantial token of the exercise of this healing power. This 
gift was in the time of Edward I. a small sum of mone}’, prob- 
ably as alms ; but in later times a gold coin was given, and per- 
forated for suspension to the neck. Henry Yll. gave the angel 
noble, the smallest gold coin in circulation ; and the angel was 
the piece distributed at the ceremony of theEoyal Touch during 
the succeeding reigns. Charles I. had not always gold to bestow, 
and he sometimes substituted silver, or even brass. After the 
Eestoration the applicants for the healing were so numerous that 
small medals were struck for the special purpose of such distribu- 
tion. These touch-pieces were themselves looked upon as pana- 
ceas against king’s evil. Charles II. is recorded to have touched 
not less than ninety thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight ap- 
plicants, according to the registers which were constantly kept. 
James II. on one occasion healed throe hundred and fifty persons. 
William III. scoffed at the superstition, and did his best to dis- 
courage it. When he heard that his palace was besieged by a 
crowd of sick people towards the close of Lent, he exclaimed, 
“It is a silly superstition; give the poor creatures some money, 
and send them away.” On another occasion, to escape from the 
importunity of a sick man, he laid his hand upon him, with the 
prayer, “ God give you belter health and more sense.” Under 
Queen Anne, however, the ceremony was restored to all its 
ancient dignity. A Chiirch-of-England prayer-book published 
in her reign gives a service “ At the Healing,” in which the fol- 
lowing instructions appear: “Then shall the infirm persons, one 
by one, be presented to the queen upon their knees; and as 
every one is presented, and while the queen is laying her hands 
upon them, and putting the gold about their necks, the chaplain 
that officiates, turning himself to her majesty, shall say the 
words following : ‘ God give a blessing to this work, and grant 
that these sick persons, on whom the queen lays her hands, may 
recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ ” Heie the touch is at 
once a royal and a religious ceremony. An old man, witness at 
a trial, averred that when Queen Anne was at Oxford she 
lOLiched him (then a child) for the evil; he added that he did 
not believe himself to have had the evil, but “ his parents were 
poor, and had no objection to a bit of gold.” Queen Anne was 
the last sovereign of England who performed the rite, and 
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among the latest occasions was that when Samuel Johnson, at 
three years of age, was brought from Lichfield to be touched 
with two hundred others. Meanwhile the Pretenders succes- 
sively claimed that as the rightful rulers of England they pos- 
sessed the only genuine touch. James III.” and ‘‘Henry IX.” 
both had silver touch-pieces struck for them. 

A singular anecdote is recorded of George I., who soon after 
his accession was applied to by a gentleman in behalf of his 
son. The king referred him to the Pretender, as possessing the 
hereditary gift of the Stuarts. The result was this, that the 
son was touched and recovered, and the father became a de- 
voted partisan of the exiled family. The gift was claimed by 
the kings of France as well as by the British sovereigns, and the 
ceremonial, long observed, appears to have been established by 
St. Louis. A great number of persons were healed by Henrj^ 
lY,, and the inherent virtue was undiminished in Louis XIY. 
and Louis XY. The ceremony of the touch was even pre- 
scribed in the authorized ceremonial for the coronation of 
Charles X. 

Tower Hill. The hill overlooking the Tower of London, made 
memorable as a former place of execution for political offenders. 
The members of the Guild of Our Lady of Eansom (a Catholic 
organization of clergy and laity whose hope is the final conver- 
sion of the English people to Catholicism), besides paying an 
annual visit to the tombs of British martyrs at Canterbury and 
Westminster, make a pilgrimage to the gardens on the brow of 
Tower Hill every May 8, seeking out the spot where Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher were executed. Formerly these pil- 
grimages were made with much pomp and pageantry. But the 
antagonism of Ho-Popery Protestantism was aroused, and since 
1894 they have been conducted more quietly. Here is the ac- 
count of the affair in that year as given by the Daily Graphic 
on May 10 : 

“The gates of the Tower close at half-past four, and shortly 
after that time little groups of pilgrims began to gather round 
the square place in the grass where the scaffold once stood, and 
lilies and lilac and iris, in wreaths and crosses and loose bunches, 
began to bloom vividly upon the gray granite stones. A few 
children loitering about the garden came up wonderingly to 
watch, and outside the palings of the garden the Tower Hill 
proletariat, rather draggle-taiied and down at heel, looked on at 
the curious ceremonies with feelings which hesitated between 
amusement and disapproval. The ceremony was brief, — a few 
short addresses by Father Dalton and Father Fletcher setting 
forth the reasons why the saints and martyrs, Blessed John 
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Fisher and Blessed Thomas More, should be honored in their 
deaths as in their lives, and, following this, a space for silent 
prayer. The pilgrims, gentle and simple, went down on their 
knees upon the stones and remained so in prayer for some 
moments. When the prayers were over, the little gathering of 
the faithful stooped down and kissed the stones, and a few of 
them threw single flowers upon the heap which already bloomed 
there. A few words were spoken by Mr. Drummond, the secre- 
tary of the Guild of Eansomers, and then the meagre assembly 
went away. In the evening a triumphal service was held at the 
Church of the Martyrs in Great Prescot Street.'’ 

Towers of Silence. The burying-places of the Parsees in 
Bombay, India. 

‘‘Thou shalt not defile the earth,” was one of the teachings of 
Zoroaster. Therefore no dead Parsee is laid into mother earth, 
to taint her with his corruption. His body is exposed in the 
open air to vultures, ravens, or even dogs. In the Towers of 
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Silence, just outside Bombay, this method of burial reaches its 
most elaborate form. There are six in all. Five are placed to- 
gether. One stands apart, for here the bones of notorious crim- 
inals lie crumbling in eternal separation from those of their 
fellow-believers who have died in good repute. The word 
“ tower” is perhaps a misnomer. Though four hundred and fifty 
.yards in diameter, they are not more than eighteen or twenty in 
height. They are made of carefully joined blocks of granite, 
plastered all over with a white cement. Bach is surrounded by 
a shallow, dry moat. There is one narrow stone bridge or cause- 
way, which leads from the ground to the small square door 
through which the body is taken. 

The top of the tower, forming the platform on which the 
bodies are laid, is quite hidden by a parapet that surrounds it. 
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And on this parapet, motionless themselves as stone, with their 
bare heads sunk m their bodies, perch the vultures, in one close, 
unbroken rank. Facing inward, there they rest, silent and still 
as is all around them, till the white-robed bearers of the dead 
place the corpse upon the floor before them. Then all swoop 
down. 

The arrangement of the platform is curious. The surface is 
divided into three concentric circles of shallow receptacles for 
the dead ; between each circle and between each receptacle is a 
nariow pathway for the bearers, and in the centre is the grated 
opening to the well, down which are thrust the dry bones of the 
dead. These three rings represent the three maxims of Zoro- 
aster, Good acts, good words, good thoughts.” The outer 
ring, that lies next the parapet, is for the bodies of men, repre- 
senting/^ good acts;” the next, those of women, ‘‘good words;” 
and the last, the smallest circle round the well itself, is for the 
little children, who represent “good thoughts.” 

No other persons than the duh' appointed bearers of the dead 
ever enter the building. Neither priest nor layman may approach 
nearer than a distance of ten or fifteen yards. 

When a body is brought for burial the mourners accompany 
it to the house of prayer, an old stone building, surrounded by 
open colonnades, in the garden outside the towers. Within all 
is dim and still. The cool air is heavy with the scent of sandal- 
wmod, for here the sacred fire forever burns, tended day and 
night by a watchful priest, whose mission it is to feed the holy 
flame with perfumed precious woods. Solemn prayers are said 
over the deceased, and the body is then taken out by two carriers 
to be laid on the platform on the tower. 

Meanwhile the mourners must remain in the fire temple, wdth 
heads devoutly bent in prayer, until the skeleton lies bleaching 
on the sunny summit of the tower. 

Thus they do not see the sudden swoop of the birds upon the 
corpse, the tearing of the flesh by bloody beaks, the entire sick- 
ening details. 

A fortnight later the same men that carried in the corpse 
revisit the tower, and, with a kind of tongs, place the dry and 
separated bones in the large central well. 

This well is filled with chemicals, to kill any impurity that 
may arise from the incessant flow of blood and for the destruc- 
tion of osseous matter. Furnished with subterraneous passages, 
it is supposed to communicate mysteriously with the other world 
and aflbrd an easy transit to the regions of the blessed. 

Town and Gown Rows. Quarrels and fights between the 
undergraduates of Oxford College and the townspeople of Oxford 
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still occur periodically under this uaniej the favorite time being 
November 5 (Guy Fawkes’s Bay), but they are very mild sur- 
vivals from the bloody brutalities of the past. It might be 
supposed that, inasmuch as the wealth and prosperity of the 
city arose out of and depend upon the presence of the uni- 
versity within its walls, the citizens would regard the gownsmen 
as their most substantial friends. But it has never been so at 
any period. Class jealousy has been stronger even than self- 
interest ; and not even the danger, more than once imminent, of 
the whole scholastic body migrating to Northampton or to Stam- 
ford, and condemning the streets of Oxford to a perpetual long 
vacation, could suffice to make the municipal body regard their 
guests in any other light than as an alien army of occupation, 
whose money it was good to take, and whose presence, therefore, 
must be endured. Not that the fault lay altogether with the 
citizens. There is an insolence inherent, it would seem, in the 
student-life, whether English, Spanish, or German.. The Ger- 
man bursch terms the whole non-academic world Philistines, 
and his fellows at Oxford or Cambridge regard it in much the 
same light ; a feeling which the other party is not slow to de- 
tect, and does not fail to return in its own fashion. For this 
reason, perhaps, more than any other, when the University of 
Oxford clung to what was left of Romanism, the town was 
Puritan ; when the university was in arms for the king, the 
townsmen were almost unanimously Roundheads ; when the uni- 
versity pronounces for Conservatism, the town feels it a point 
of honor to return two Radicals. 

In raediseval times the ill will between the two classes was 
fomented by the claim of the students to be exempted as clerks 
from trial before the ordinary tribunals. This was intolerable 
to the townsmen, who thought that the gownsmen would find 
more lenient judgment in the court of the chancellor than in that 
of the mayor. 

Now and again a tavern row between scholars and townsmen 
widened into a general broil, and the academical bell of St. 
Mary’s vied with the town bell of St. Martin’s in clanging to 
arms. The rustics from the villages round would flock in to help 
the citizens against the detested scholars, the latter in their 
turn would pour out fully armed into the streets, and the affrays 
frequently ended in many wounded and a few killed on both 
sides. (See St. Scholastica.) 

Trafalgar Day. The anniversary of the great naval victory 
won in Trafalgar Bay by Lord Nelson over the combined French 
and Spanish fleets, October 21, 1805. This effectuallj^ blasted 
all Napoleon’s hopes of invading England. In the heat of the 
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conflict Nelson on the deck of his flagship received his death. 
\vound, and lived just long enough to know that ho liad gamed 
his last and greatest victory. Trafalgar Day was long <a4e- 
hrated at the lk)rtsmouth dockyard and other naval stations ol' 
(Jreat Dritaiu b}’ dinners and speeches and by decorating all 
the Trafalgar sliips afloat witli wreaths of laiircd at the mast- 
head, bowsprit-points, and yanl-ann ends. On the Victoiy the 
spot where Nelson fell and the place in the cockpit where lie died 
were similarly decorated, and over the sleering-wheel were in- 
scribed on a scroll the words of Nelsoifs signal to his fh‘ct; 
‘‘ Ktigland expects every itian to do his duty.” But even these 
local c‘elel>rations liaid fallen iiitti desuetude when in IHJHJ the 
Navy lanigue t>f Liverpool and (lanada revived the conunein- 
(iration on a larger scale. They ohtainetl permission to de{*onite 
the Nelson coliunn in dhidalgar S{|uare, Ijondon, by encircling 
it from capital! to base with a monster roping of hmrtd ami hay 
knives. On the main ledge at the haiso of the pillar was a 
lwclvi‘4oot wreath, aind numercius other wreaths were gnmped 
artHimh otleidngs from the commamier»in»ehief officers, ami men 
of tiie old Victory, also from the Poudroyant, the Nejitunc, ami 
the Hxccllent, from the Navy I a ‘ague of Liverjiool ami (’unadag 
from the Malta Branch of the Navy League, and from tlescmnL 
antsof Nelsoifs otfictu's and men, Tlic s([uare and its mdghbor- 
hood wtuv throiiged all <lay long, and after nightfall were iin^ 
comfort ably packed. Orowds also visitctl St. Daufs OatlsMlral, 
wlu'rc during the morning wreaths wer<‘ phuH‘d on Ncls^in’s 
t(»mh in tie* tuypt, and t!ie Museum of* tin* OnittMl Servict^ 
Institution, where a special display <4* Ntdsotfs ladies was imnic 
during the day. A large number c4' leetiua's on tlu‘ navy and 
on the mH‘t‘Ssity r>f preserving its etlicdeiicy were did! venal in 
various parts of London by memht'rs of tlu^ liengue, this iieing 
one of the jiructical measun's imduded in the ctdehrntion of the 
day. Naval cduhs ami naval men generally celtd>ruted d'rnfnlgnr- 
Day dinners in Lomion atid elsewhere. All through tin* country 
Ntisoifs momiments were decorated, ami at Ihudsmouth the old 
Victory was hung nmre elaborately than ever hefon* with gar- 
lands ami festoons of laurel ami lioughs of eviU'greim. A large 
cross was depositnl in the place in the cockpit where the hen 
fell. <ln board tin! old Foudroyant, then lying at Darditf the 
famous signal was run up, ** England expi.H*tH evmy man to do 
Ids tint V.” 

At Montreal, C’anada, Nelson’s monument in the Jnc<|ues> 
(’artitu* »%juare was deconif.isl with flowers, amitl which were 
<iisplnyt!d Istih tlie Ihdon Jack and the triisdcir. 

Lonoon, t )ctolH»r 24.— Last win, ter, wlnui i‘Vt*ryhody in Eng* 
land surrenderiid himself to blind mgo ngaiiist thi! (lermau 
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Emperor, and the memorable step of mobilizing a special ser- 
vice squadron was taken, the people who feel a special interest 
in strengthening the British Navy took advantage of the popu- 
lar feeling to arrange that hereafter Trafalgar Day should be 
celebrated as a national patriotic anniversary. As the date 
drew near, the government tried all it could quietly to discour- 
age the thing, but the enthusiasts insisted, and, considering the 
absence of organization and the official cold water, Wednesday’s 
celebrations throughout the island were really very creditable. 
Unhappily, however, no amount of British protestations could 
avail to prevent the French from remembering that Trafalgar 
was their defeat, and, not unnaturally, they asked why on earth, 
this year of all others, this piece of ancient history should be 
so violently revived, especially as the English are just now pro- 
fessing an exceptional anxiet}- to establish cordial relations wdth 
France. It has been an up-hill task for the English papers to 
explain the psychology of this paradox, and Paris still only half 
accepts their plea that John Bull is really such an ingenuous, 
simple-minded creature that he blunders into these embarrassing 
performances through sheer mental awkwardness. As the Con- 
tinental situation stands, it was undoubtedly the most inoppor- 
tune thing imaginable, but perhaps its effect in stimulating pop- 
ular feeling here counterbalances any harm it may have done 
across the Channel.” (Harold Frederic, in New York Times, 
October 25, 1896.) 

Transfiguration, Feast of the. The anniversary of the 
Transfiguration, when Christ ascended Mount Tabor with bis 
three favorite disciples, Peter, James, and John, and displayed 
himself to them in his glory, is kept in the Greek and Latin 
Churches on August 6. It is not set down in the English Church. 
This festival was probably initiated in the early ages, but it did 
not obtain much position in the Western calendar until 1457, 
when Pope Calixtus decreed that it should thenceforth be kept 
in commemoration of the successful defence of Belgrade, Mo- 
hammed II. having abandoned the siege of that place on August 
6 and removed a cloud from Europe. 

A little chapel dedicated to the Transfiguration caps the 
highest peak of Mount Athos in Greece, where a great annual 
service is performed on the recurrence of the festival. The 
scene is thus described by Tozer : ‘‘ As we approached from the 
east we first heard the sound of chanting from within the 
chapel, and when we came round the platform in front a scene 
appeared which I shall never forget. Distinctly seen in the 
moonlight were the weird, ghostly figures of the monks, closely 
wrapped in their gowns, with long black beards and mushroom 
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locks, some sitting close to the little window of the chapel, where 
the service was going on, some lying about in groups, like the 
figures of the three apostles in Eaphael’s picture of the Trans- 
figuration ; and on going about to different points we could see 
them lying relieved against the white rocks, or dimly seen in 
the dark shadows, themselves a shadow^y band. There were 
about sixty of them, besides a number of Russian pilgrims. At 
intervals, as we sat there, the priest came out arrayed in gor- 
geous vestments and swung the incense about us. The vigil 
lasted the whole night.” 

Tree, Fete of the. (Sp. Fiesta del Arhol.) A Spanish holi- 
day devoted to tree-planting, evidently copied from our Arbor 
Day. It is celebrated annually on March 26. The festival was 
instituted in 1896. The young King Alfonso with the queen 
regent and the ladies of the court proceeded to some grounds 
lying near the village of Hortaleza, about two miles to the east 
of Madrid. There he planted a pine sapling. Two thousand 
children selected from the Madrid schools followed his example. 
Gold medals commemorative of the event were distributed among 
them. The inscription runs, First Fete of the Tree, instituted 
in the reign of Alfonso XIII., 1896.” The school-boys who 
planted the saplings are taken periodically by their school- 
masters to note the progress of their respective trees, and are 
encouraged to foster tree-planting in their country. 

Trinity Sunday. The Sunday after Whitsuntide, or fifty- 
seven days after Easter, specially devoted to the commemoration 
of the mystery of the Trinity. The feast is not of very early 
origin, and its adoption by the universal Church is still more 
recent. Stephen, Bishop of Liege, about 620 had an office drawn 
up relating to the mystery of the Trinity, which made its way 
into other churches. A decretal of Alexander II. in the Corpus 
Juris informs us that some churches kept this feast on the Sun- 
day before Whitsuntide, others on the Sunday before Advent, but 
that it was not kept at all in Rome, since every day the Trinity 
was praised and worshipped. Nevertheless when the doctrine 
of the Trinity was attacked by the Arians the Church thought 
it right to fix a special day in its honor. In 1334 John XXII. 
ordered its observance by the whole Church on the Sunday suc- 
ceeding Whitsunday. Previous to this time it had been intro- 
duced into England by St. Thomas k Becket, and it still retains a 
place in the Anglican calendar. 

The records of Lambeth, the palace of the xArchbishop of 
Canterbury, show that great expenses were formerly incurred 
for the due celebration of Trinity-tide. The festivities began on 
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Trinity Even, and concluded on Trinity Tuesday. “ It is still 
a custom of ancient usage in London,” Hone tells us, ‘‘for the 
judges and law-officers of the crown, together with the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council, to attend divine service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and hear a sermon w^hich is always preached 
there on Trinity Sunday by the Lord Mayor’s chaplain. At the 
first ensuing meeting of the Common Council it is usual for that 
body to pass a vote of thanks to the chaplain for such sermon, 
and order the same to be printed at the expense of the corpora- 
tion, unless, as has sometimes occurred, it contained sentiments 
obnoxious to their views.” 

Aubrey mentions in his ‘‘ Miscellanies” (1714, p. 49) that there 
was an old custom in Wiltshire upon Trinity Sunday, in remem- 
brance of a donation made bj- Hing Athelstan, to ring the bell, 
and for a young maiden to carry a garland to church, which she 
gave to a young bachelor with three kisses ; he then put the gar- 
land upon her neck and gave her three kisses. The ceremony 
was considered symbolic of the Trinity. 

In Carnarvonshire, Wales, “ a very ancient custom,” says Pen- 
nant, “ is still observed on Trinity Sunday. The offerings of calves 
and lambs which happen to be born with the Nod Beuno, or 
mark of St. Beuno, — a certain natural mark in the ear, — have 
not yet entirely ceased. They are brought to the church (but 
formerly to the monastery) of Clynnok Vaur on Trinity Sunday, 
and delivered to the churchwardens, who sell and account for 
them, depositing the money in a great chest, called Cyff St. 
Beuno, made of one oak, and secured with three locks. Prom 
this, the Welsh have a proverb for attempting any very difficult 
thing, ^You may as well try to break open St. Beuno's chest.’ 
The little money resulting from the sacred beasts or casual offer- 
ings is applied either to the relief of the poor or in aid of repairs.” 
(Tennant : Tour through North Wales, 1781, vol. ii. p. 210.) 

Trooping the Colors. A military ceremonial which is wit- 
nessed to perfection only in London and on the queen’s birth- 
day, May 24. The scene is St. James’s Park, to which admis- 
sion is granted by tickets. About nine o’clock a strong body 
of the Household troops, infantry, make their appearance on 
the parade-ground and are posted, at some six paces from one 
another, all round the vast square, each side of which is nearly 
a quarter of a mile in length. At half-past nine appear the 
troops selected to represent each regiment of the brigade of 
Foot Guards, followed by representative cavalry from the Life- 
Guards. At a little after ten the Prince of Wales, in his uniform 
as colonel of the Life-Guards, with other members of the royal 
family and distinguished army generals, makes his appearance. 
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After the preliminary Baluting, the officer eoumuuuling (h 
parade gives a signal to the senior druin-nuijor, who inuuediatel 
turns round to the bands and gives tlie eotnnuuni t-o ‘‘^Proop! 
Three slowly given strokes of the bass drum tuliow, sueeeedc 
by a roll of the side drums, crescendo and diminuendo. As th 
sound of the rolling dies away, the drum-major, in a lomi voie< 
gives the command, “Slow March;” and the e<mibin<‘d bundt 
playing a stately march, ])arade slowly from one eml (d‘ the lin 
to the other, countermarching at the other side <»f the parad< 
and, after a brief pause, returning to their original position ii 
quick time. 

As they cease playing, the escort for the color is culKsl hy j 
peculiar beat of Aie drum performed by a drummer stamling o\ 
the extreme right of the lino. Then a captain, a lieutenant, am 
a company of men advance from the right of the line, and, jtre 
ceded Dj" the bands pla} ing the “ British (tremuliers,” j»roeee<l t< 
the spot where the State Color is in waiting. Hen^ the escon 
halts, the sergeant-major takes the color, a hundstmudy tunhroid 
ered banner, and advances towards the lieutenant. esc‘ort 

then presents arms, and, after saluting the color, the lieutenant 
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the same time, the troops once more present arms, and the hands 
resume playing until the color and its escort reaches its place at 
the right of the line. When this ceremony is completed, the 
whole of the troops march past in slow and quick time, and the 
cavalry trots past, the bands playing the parade march of each 
corps as it passes the saluting-point. Then the whole line ad- 
vances in review order, gives a royal salute, and the “ trooping 
is finished. (^Chambers's Journal^ April 8, 1882.) 

Tulabhara. A curious Hindoo ceremony w hich consists in 
ascertaining the weight of some important personage in gold or 
spices or grain and distributing that weight in charity. It is 
only the very wealthiest persons, of course, who can afford the 
gold. The ceremony is performed but once in his lifetime. The 
Antiquary for June, 1885 (vol. xi. p. 275), records that the Maha- 
rajah of Travancore submitted in the early part of that year to 
be weighed against a mass of pure gold, which was then dispensed 
in charity. This custom is one of great antiquity, and is said to 
be traceable in Travancore to the fourth century. The Maha- 
rajah weighed a little over nine stone. The Brahmins, it is said, 
wished to defer the ceremony, in the hope that the Maharajah 
might more nearly approach the weight of his father, who did 
not undergo the rite until forty-seven years old, when he weighed 
fourteen and three-quarters stone. 

Tynwald Day. The great annual holiday and legal day of 
the Isle of Man, whereon the people and their representatives 
and governors meet on Tynwald Hill, an artificial mound in 
the heart of the island, for the promulgation of their laws, the 
reading of their constitution, and general festivity. Its ancient 
date was that of Midsummer Bay. It is now fixed on July 5, a 
change that may be accounted for by the difference between 
Old and Hew Style. As the direct lineal descendant of the 
Althing day or days in the valley of the L5berg at Thingvellir, 
Iceland, Tynwald Bay is another connecting link between the 
little Manx nation and the Sea-kings of the Sagas. The Althing 
continued in force in Iceland until its legal abolition in 1800. 
Thingvellir, the meeting-place, is a lava island, surrounded by a 
narrow stream, bounded by overhanging walls cut deep with 
fissures, and standing in the heart of a vast amphitheatre of 
dark hills and great jokulls tipped with snow. There is no 
such natural mount of laws in the Isle of Man, but, ages ago, 
an artificial mount was raised, not of the oval shape of the 
Loberg at Thingvellir, but circular, bounded by a wall and as- 
cended by flights of steps cut into the turf. In all its essentials 
the ceremon}^ of Tynwald is similar to that of the old Althing, 
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and the constitution of Man is almost identical with that of 
Iceland. 

The Isle of Man is a dependency of the crown of England, 
and its legislature consists of three estates : the lord, repre- 
sented by his governor; the council, a sort of house of lords, 
composed of representatives of both church and state ; and the 
house of keys, consisting of twenty-four delegates elected by 
the people. The two chambers, council and keys, sit sometimes 
in joint session, presided over by the governor, and are then 
known as the Tynwald court. This is the supreme legislative 
assembly, and when a public measure has received its assent it 
is called an act of Tynwald. Before the act can become law, 
however, it is submitted to the crown for formal sanction, and 
this being obtained it is promulgated on Tynwald Hill in the 
eve of the day, and in presi^nce of the whole congregation of the 
people. 

Tynwald Hill is the centre of a grass-plat that is now bounded 
by inns and small houses, but was, no doubt, at one time as 
solitary as the plains of Thingvellir, which are broken only by 
the little church that stands near. 

The legal ceremony of Tynwald Day is still quite primitive, 
thanks to the precise instructions which have been handed down 
in the lex scripta of the Isle of Man, as given for law to Sir 
John Stanley in 1417. ‘‘This,” says the record, “ is the consti- 
tution of old time, how you shall be governed on the Tynwald 
day. First, you shall come hither in your royal array, as a 
king ought to do, by the prerogatives and royalties of the land 
of Manne. And upon the hill of Tjmwald sit in achaire covered 
with a royal cloath and cushions, and your visage unto the east, 
and your sword before you, holden with the point upward. Your 
barons in the third degree sitting beside you, and your beneficed 
men and your deemsters before you sitting, and your clarke, 
your knights, your esquires and yeomen about you in the third 
degree; and the worthiest men in your land to be called in 
before your deemsters, and you will ask anything of them, and 
to hear the government of your land and your will; and the 
commons to"^stand within the circle of the hill, with three 
clarkes in their surplices. And your deemsters shall make call 
on the coroner of G-lenfaba, and he shall call on all the coroners 
of Man, and their yardes in their hands, with their weapons on 
them, either sword or axe ; and the nioares, that is, to wit, of 
every sheading. Then the chief coroner, that is the coroner of 
Glenfaba, shall make affence, upon paine of life and lyme, that 
no man make any disturbance or stirr in the time of Tynwald, 
or any murmur or rising in the king’s presence, upon paine of 
nanging and drawing; and then to proceed in your matters. 
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whatsoever you have to do, in felonie or treason,, or other mat- 
ters that touch the government of your land of Manne.” 

Such is the ceremony observed down to this da3’-, with only 
such changes of procedure as the slight differences of constitu- 
tion have rendered necessarj". 

No better authority than that of Hall Caine can be quoted for 
a description of the day exactly as it is celebrated nowadays. 
The article quoted Ifom appeared in the London Graphic. Julj' 5, 
1890 : 

“Prayer is first said in the church of St. John, which stands 
on the east margin of the green, and then a procession is 
formed from the church to the mount, beginning with the con- 
stables, the coroners, and captains of parishes, succeeded b^" the 
clergy of the island, the members of the house of ke^’s, and 
ending with the council, whereof the two deemsters, the attor- 
ney-general, the lord bishop, and the governor are a part. On 
arriving at the hill, the governor and the bishop take their seats 
on the summit, with the council on the first step below, the 
keys on the second step, the constables on the third, and the 
general assembly of the people in a throng bej^ond the wall that 
bounds the lowest ring. Then, with his face to the east and the 
sword of state held before him, the governor begins the T^m- 
wald by calling on the chief coroner of the island to ‘ fence’ the 
court, a solemnizing and hallowing ceremony, similar in purpose 
to that of the bishop’s opening prayer at the Loberg, and prom- 
ising pains and penalties to such as ‘ do bawl or quarrel, lye, lean, 
or sit.’ Then the coroner gives in his wand of otfice, for his 
term expires on Tynwald Day, and his successor is appointed at 
the nomination of the governor, and takes an oath administered 
by the elder deemster. After that the acts of T^mwald are 
read, or their titles recited, by the deemster in English, and by 
the senior coroner in Manx. This, with certain other formali- 
ties, constitutes the business of Tynwald, which concludes with 
the return of the procession to the chapel, where the laws that 
have been promulgated are signed and attested by the governor, 
council, and keys. 

“Thereafter the mount and its green are given up to the 
people for their annual fair, and the proceedings are. of a mixed 
and various sort, for Tynwald Day is not only the little nation’s 
legal day, but its day of general holiday, and as such is as much 
looked forward to and zealously- preserved, at least so far as 
concerns its recreative functions. The Manx people come to 
Tynwald from north, south, cast, and west, and there the man 
from Andreas meets the man from Malew, and the man from 
Braddan meets the man from Michael. 

“In old times the powers of Tynwald over life and death ap- 
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pear to have been absolute, and equal in all respects to martial 
law. No jury was necessary to a capital conviction on a charc^e 
of treason ; and in this respect, among others, we recognize the 
connection which Mr. Gladstone mentioned between the Isle of 
Man and Scandinavia. Down to comparatively recent times it 
was within the power of the LOgsogumadur, or speaker of the 
Althing, to try even capital charges without jury, wheresoever 
he might be, and under whatsoever conditions, — ^walking, riding, 
at home, or on a journey. In like manner no inquest by a 
deemster was necessary to the death-sentence of a man who 
rose against the governor on his seat on Tynwald. It was also 
in old times a common right of the people to present petitions 
at the Tynwald, a common privilege of persons unjustly pun- 
ished to appeal against judgment, and a common prerogative of 
outlaws to ask for the removal of their outlawry. No doubt 
all these ancient powers still exist, though they are now never 
exercised, and have rarely, if ever, been asserted since the time 
of Bishop Wilson, serenest of saints and most despotic of tyrants. 
Exactly the same powers, privileges, and prerogatives appear to 
have existed in Iceland down to the abolition of the annual 
meeting at Thingvellir at the beginning of this century.” 


u. 

Uphalie Day. An ancient festival on January 29, the 
twenty-fourth night after Christmas (Old Style), which marked 
the close of the Yule-tide season. 

The Antiquary for March, 1889, notes its celebration in that 
year at Lerwick: “At nine o’clock a large number of mas 
queraders, representing all sorts of characters, assembled at the 
Market Cross, at which a great crowd had gathered. Here over 
a hundred torches were served out, and the masqueraders, falling 
into procession, marched through the principal thoroughfares of 
the town.” 

Urban, St., Pope and martyr. He succeeded Pope Calixtus 
in the year 223, and reigned about seven years. The exact date 
and method of his martyrdom are unknown. His festival. May 
25, which may be the anniversary of his death, was celebrated 
in France with particular devotion in the sixth century. His 
body was found, in 821, with that of St. Cecilia, in an old church 
dedicated to St. Urban on the Appian Hoad, near the place of 
his reputed first sepulture, the cemetery of St. Pretextatus. Pope 
Paschal translated it into the church of St. Cecilia. The mon- 
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astery of St. Urban, near Joinville, France, has a body which is 
claimed to be this one, sent to the monks of St. Germanus by 
Pope Nicholas I. in 862. But Papehrooke is at some pains to 
show that this is the body of another saint of the same name. 

St. Urban fares ill, especially in Germany, if his festival be 
not a fair day. “ Upon St. Urban’s Day,” says Aubanus, “ all 
the vintners and masters of vineyards sit at a table, either in the 
market stand, or in some other open and public place, and, cover- 
ing it with fine drapery, and strewing upon it green leaves and 
sweet flowers, place upon the table the image of the holy bishop ; 
and then, if the day be fair, they crown the image with great 
store of wine ; but if the weather prove unpleasant and rainy 
(believing that the saint has withdrawn his protection), they cast 
mire and puddle water upon it, persuading themselves that if 
that day be fair and calm, their grapes, which then begin to 
flourish, will be good that year ; but if it be stormy and tem- 
pestuous, they will have a bad vintage.” 

St. Paul and St. Yincent Perrier are also invoked by vintners. 
There is an old Latin saying, “ Yieenti festo, si sol radiet, memor 
esto,” which the French translate into a proverb that may be 
Englished thus : 

If St. Yincent’s Day he fine, 

’Twill he a famous year for wine. 

Ursula, St., patroness of young girls, especially school-girls, 
and of educational institutions. Her festival is on October 21, 
the date of her martyrdom with eleven thousand companions. 
According to the legend, she was the daughter of Dunnat, King 
of Cornwall, and was famous for her beauty, her learning, and 
her virtue. So when Conan, a Scotch prince, a Christian serving 
in the army of Maximus, was appointed by that Emperor King 
of Armorica, or Little Britain, he sent deputies to demand 
Ursula in marriage, with the further request that she should 
bring with her as many young women as would bear her com- 
pany and become the wives of the Christian Britons who had 
followed him to Armorica. So the princess with eleven thousand 
other virgins set sail from London. But a storm carried them 
towards the Ehine. Opposite Cologne the ships were captured 
by the Huns, and as the maidens, incited by St. Ursula, refused 
to sacrifice their virginity, they were barbarously massacred. 
This was in 383. 

Many attempts have been made by sceptics to rationalize the 
legend by minimizing the number of the virgin martyrs. Ac- 
cording to one guess, this number may have been eleven. Their 
massacre, it is conjectured, was commemorated in an inscription 
running thus : 
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YESYLA ET XI MM YY 

which read rightly would signify Ursula et undecim martyres 
virgines, or “ Ursula and eleven virgin martyrs.” An ignorant 
translator read millia instead of mcaiyres, and so multiplied by 
one thousand the number of victims. This explanation is simple 
and plausible enough. Nothing prevents the characters MM 
from meaning millia thousands”) instead of martyres mar- 
tyrs”). But it has not met with unqualified approval. 

Another suggestion reduces the total number of martyrs to 
two. It runs in this wise : It was a frequent usage, when the 
family was numerous, to give to the children a name that should 
denote the order of their birth. The first was thus called Pri- 
mus, the second Secundus, and so on. Two of these prsenomens 
have survived. To this day the names of Septimus and Octavius 
are not rare. Now, Septimus means ‘‘seventh” and Octavius 
“eighth.” The eleventh child would then take the name Un- 
decimus, and if it was a girl the form would be Undeeima. The 
eleventh child might be regarded as the pet of the house, — the 
“baby.” Undeeima then w^ould become Undecimilla, a diminu- 
tive form of the name. 

St. Ursula might have had for a companion a young girl of 
this name. Now, in place of Ursula et Undecimilla it would 
have been easy to read Ursula et Undecimillia (“eleven thou- 
sand”), whence the legend of eleven thousand virgins could have 
arisen. As letters were never doubled in writing, the error is 
easily explained; it becomes altogether probable if the story 
of the martyr Ursula was handed down by tradition. It -would 
suffice that the narrator, or even the writer, was ignorant of 
this name of Undecimilla, which was perhaps very rare, and so 
transformed it into undecimillia. 

Still a third : 

Baring-Gould in “The Lives of the Saints” and in “Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages” identifies St. Ursula with the god- 
dess Isis, the Norse Freya, and the Thuringian Horsel. In 
Thuringia she was said to live in the Horselberg, surrounded by 
her thousand maidens, and hj Marten and Seelen^ “spirits” and 
“ souls,” which accompanied her everywhere. 

Tacitus tells us that a ship was carried about in the festivals 
of Isis. Now, Horsel sailed about the blue heavenly seas in her 
silver ship, seeking her husband. She was, in fact, the moon- 
deity, accompanied by her train of stars. 

Not only is Ursula an obvious corruption of Horsel, but the 
names of two of her companions are given as Martha and Saula, 
which look like less obvious corruptions of Marten and Seelen, 
A still more remarkable coincidence kinning Ursula to Isis and 
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-BCorsel is the fact that in the Middle Ages there grew up a curi- 
ovis custom of founding confraternities or guilds in Germany 
oa,lled‘‘the Skiffs of St. Ursula” The symbol of the confra- 
t ernity was a boat, which was carried about in public processions. 
-Hut St. Ursula’s skiff was a purely imaginary vcwssel, which every 
'^nember of the guild had to help load with prayers, masses, pen- 
and good vvorks for the general good. To this day a relic 
of the custom survives in the Ommegang at Brussels, and in a 
similar festival at Boulogne, in which ships arc drawn by horses 
bUrough the town. 

DSTow, it is quite possible that Christian maidens may have 
been slaughtered by Huns in Cologne. Indeed, the very fixct 
t-hat a church dedicated to virgin martyrs existed here at a 
"^ery early date seems to indicate that there had occurred some 
rtitxrtyrdom of maidens there. But this Mr. Gould thinks is 
a^bsolutely all that can bo said in favor of these saints, whom 
po^oular tradition has enveloped with the attributes and even the 
iiaimes of old Teutonic mythological personages. 

So much for the virgins. Now for their remains. These 
“to the number of several thousands arc preserved in Cologne, 
'^l^boy were gathered together in the church of St, Ursula, wIutc 
tlic princess lay canonized, with the story of her tragic fate pic- 
tured on the walls about her. This queer old twelfth-century 
eburch is one great tomb, the walls being filled in with bones, of 
which glim])ses may be had through gratings. In the treasury 
the walls have boon adorned with all manner of fan tan tic devices 
wrought with the martyrs’ remains, many of their skulls en- 
closed in silver busts boijig sot in the niches. More of those 
Hkulls arc preserved in a cupboard and enclosed in vtdvet cases 
wx'ought with gold tlircad and studded with gems, the (*ases open 
a.t the lop to sliow tlu^ blow that cleft or crushed the skull; one 
oU them with wisps oi* auburn hair still clinging to either side 
of the gaping wouml and a row of superb ])earls sewn across 
the velvet that covers the mouth. 

It was in the Hcvciith century that tlio body of* Ht. Ursula hor- 
Bolf was recovered. While St. Cunihort was saying mass in tlie 
church of ihe Holy Virgins, ho saw a wliite dove which rested 
on a tomb, lie oi)eno<l it and discovered (he remains of St. 
XJrsuIa. He translated (hern to the ahbty <)(‘ Doutz. January 
is observed by the (diureh as the anniversary of (his trans- 
Itxtion. There wer(‘, no further diK(^overi<^s (ill llOh, when the 
Willis of the cdty wore being rebuilt. Ntair tlu^ church of St. 
Gunibert the worknum came on a considerable number of hones. 
Vi.sions assured the workmen tlni(, tlu^sc^ were th<^ rc'Iics of Hie 
mjrrtyrcd virgins. It. is not/ im])robal)le that the new walls had 
ti'iiverscd an old burial-ground belonging to the (diurch of St. 
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Cunibert. But this explanation was too simple to be received 
by the credulous populace. And in fact, trading on this cre- 
dulity, Gerlach, the abbot of Deutz in 1155, made the greatest 
‘‘invention” of all. “ It is perhaps one of the most painful his- 
tories of fraud which have ever been recorded,” says Mr. Gould. 
“ So preposterous is it, that the Jesuit father, De Buck, waxes 
wroth and indignant over it.” 

Gerlach did not content himself with digging up all the bodies 
he could find, but he connived at the manufacture of inscriptions 
and tombstones which pretended to give the names of the former 
tenants of the bodies. He also induced a nun named Elizabeth 
to see visions in which appropriate legends were devised for each. 


V. 

Valentine, St. Custom, more potent than any other au- 
thority known to man, has decreed that on St. Valentine’s Day, 
which in the Eoman and Anglican calendar falls on Eebruary 14, 
young folks of both sexes, and older ones, too, for that matter, 
should exchange missives and epistles, either comic or senti- 
mental, in which the foibles of the receiver or the love of the 
sender are set forth in prose, in verse, and in emblematic picture. 
How, there is no custom without a reason. But the reason for 
this cannot be found in the life of the good saint who is made to 
indorse the custom with his name. He wrote no love-songs. Ho 
one rises up to accuse him of casting sheep’s eyes on any Eoman 
maiden. He was a bishop or Pope of Eome who stood steadfast 
to the faith during the Claudian persecutions, and for that faith 
was cast into jail, where he cured his keeper’s daughter of blind- 
ness. Moni soit qui mal y pense. It is the pleasure of Cupid, 
blind himself, to bring upon his votaries a similar blindness, not 
to cure it. 

Hor was there anything, either comic or sentimental, in the 
fate of St. Valentine when the miracle was made known to the 
authorities. They first beat him with clubs and then beheaded 
him. What was left of him is preserved in the church of St. 
Praxedes at Eome, where a gate, now known as the Porta del 
Popolo, was formerly named, in his honor. Porta Valentini, or 
Valentine’s Gate. 

Another Valentine also claims a share in the day, who has as 
little to do with comedy or sentiment. He was the bishop who 
healed a son of Craton the rhetorician, and was choked to death 
by a fish-bone. In Italy and Germany they pray to him to cure 
epilepsy. Either Valentine would be surprised to find himself a 
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lovers’ but baa hia compensation. Truly spoke Charles 

Lamb the bisboj^, '"Like unto thee, assuredly, there is no 

mitred, father in tho calendar; not Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor 
Cyril ; ^or the conBignor of undipt infants to eternal torments, 
Austin? "whom all mothers luite : nor he who hated all mothers, 
Ori(>-en ; nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor Whitgift. 
Thou oonaest attended with thousands and ten thousands little 
Loves, ^nd the aix' 1*9 

3riisli^t with the hiss of rustling wings. 

"Sinking Cupids arc thy choristers and thy precentors, and 
instead of the crosier the mystical arrow is borne before thee.” 

In dofault of any thrown upon the custom by biography, 

etymologists and lexicographers, antiquarians and hagiologists, 
have dx^awn more or loss satisfactory explanations from their 
special studies. 

Ileax^ken first to the etymologist. He points out that v and g 
were frequently interohaiigoable in poptilar speech, and ns a 
notablo instance produces the words gallant and valiant, which 
both sparing from the Ijatin valens. lie then explains that the 
Normari word gaZettvtin.^ a lover of the fair sex, or what in these 
slangy days might b© called a masher, was frequenily written 
and pironounced vahintan or valcntin. And from those promise's 
he conoludes that by a natural confusion of names Bishop Yalcn- 
tinewstB established as the patron saint of swecthearls and lovers, 
althooL^h he has no real connection, not even an etymological one, 
with ttiat class of beings. 

So fjar so good. As a guess why St. Valentine became asso- 
ciated “with the OUR torn tliis is plausible, tbongh not convincing. 
Still, it> leaves the origin of the custom as much in the dark as 
ever. 

Try we, therefore, the lexicographer. And, as there is far 
more o.musement to bo cxtracd-cd Irom the ancient than from the 
modem lexicon, let us turn to Bailey’s, the first of the great 
Bnglisb dictionaricrt (1721). Hero we find the following: " Valen- 
tines (^in England). About this time of the year— month of Feb- 
ruary tbe Birds ehooso their MaU^s, ami probably thence came 

the Custom of the Young Men and Maidens choosing Valentines, 
or speoial loving Friends, on that Day.” Ih-etty and jioetical, 
but not entirel^’^ satisfactory. So lot us turn to the antirjuary. 
Francis Douce, in his “ Iliustrations of Shakespeare” (1807), 
suggests that St, "ValontincH Day is the (fiiristianizcd form of 
the classic Lupercalia, which were feasts hold in Rome during 
the month of February in honor of Pan and Juno (hence known 
as JixrLO Eebruata), when among other eeremonicH it was cus- 
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ternary to put the names of young women into a box, from 
which they were drawn by the men as chance directed, and that 
the Christian clergy, finding it difScult or impossible to extir- 
pate the pagan practice, gave it at least a religious aspect by 
substituting the names of particular saints for those of the 
women. 

He buttresses up his opinion by an appeal to the hagiologist. 
This is no less a person than the Eev. xilban Butler, who, in his 
Lives of the Saints,” explains that pastors of the Christian 
Church, by every means in their power, worked zealously to 
eradicate the vestiges of pagan superstition; chiefly by the. 
simple process of retaining the ceremonies, but modifying their 
significance ; and substituted, for the drawing of names in honor 
of the goddess Februata Juno, the names of some particular 
saints. But as the festival of the Lupercalia took place during 
February, the 14th of that month, St. Yalentine’s Baj^, w2lq 
selected for this new feast, as occurring about the same time. 
The saints whose names were drawn were proposed for imitation 
to the persons who received the slips of paper whereon they were 
written, and in many religious houses, where this custom still 
prevails, each member of the community preserves his billet 
during the year, as an incitement to imitate the virtues and 
invoke the special intercession of his holy Yalentine.” 

But see how strong is the old Adam in the hearts of the un- 
regenerate. Wanton youth was not satisfied to imitate these 
holy fathers and ballot for a ghostly partner in heaven. It 
longed for tangible flesh and blood here on earth, — flesh and 
blood of that delightful variety which has a spice of the devil 
in it (teste many holy men who have fled aghast from its witch- 
eries), and is known as woman. So it went back to something 
like the pagan custom. 

This was at least as early as the fourteenth century, for we 
find these lines in a poem written by John Lydgate in praise of 
Catherine, the wife of Henry Y. : 

Seynte Valentine of custome yeere by yeere 
Men have an usuance, in this regioun, 

To loke and seiche Oupides kalendere, 

And chose theyr choyse by grete afieccioun, 

Such as ben move with Cupides mocioun, 

Takyng theyre choyse as theyre sort doth falle ; 

But I love oon whiche excelleth alle. 


in the latter part of the sixteenth century the Church, in the 
person of St. Francis de Sales, once more stepped in to sanctify 
the rites of St. Valentine’s Day. Again Butler is our authority. 
He tells us how St. Francis “ severely forbad the custom of VaL 
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entines, or giving Boys in writing the name of Girls to be ad- 
mired and attended on by them ; and, to abolish it, he changed 
it into giving billets with the names of certain Saints, for them 
to honor and imitate in a particular manner,” 

But in the end the Boys and the Girls triumphed over the 
Saint. Nay, the Girls triumphed also over the Boys, wrest- 
ing from them their exclusive privilege of choosing mates. In 
France itself it appears that the names of young people of both 
sexes were written out and put into proper receptacles, and 
drawings took place, in which each sex could secure a partner 
from the other, and it was customary for the sentimental bond 
set up by the selection so made to inure for one year and no 
longer, unless, as a sarcastic bachelor observes, ‘‘ terminated by 
the marriage or death of the parties.” During the year each 
stood to the other in the relation of Cavalier and Lady of 
Beauty, the knight being bound to the honor and defence of 
his fair one, for which she repaid him in smiles and silk favors, 
when silk was obtainable and too much good-natured encourage- 
ment was not strictly forbidden by parents and guardians. 

The same mutuality obtained across the Channel. Misson, 
in his “ Travels in England” (1698), tells us that on the eve of 
St. Valentine’s Day ‘^an equal number of Maids and Bachelors 
get together, each writes their true or some feigned name upon 
separate billets, which they roll up and draw by way of lots, 
the Maids taking the Men’s billets, and the Men the Maids’; so 
that each of the young Men lights upon a Girl that he calls his 
Valentine, and each of the Girls upon a young Man which she 
calls hers. By this means each has two Valentines — but the 
Man sticks faster to the Valentine that is fallen to him than to 
the Valentine to whom he is fallen. Fortune having thus di- 
vided the company into so many couples, the Valentines give 
balls and treats to their mistresses, wear their billets several 
days upon their bosoms or sleeves, and this little sport often 
ends in Love. This ceremony is practised differently in differ- 
ent Countries, and according to the freedom or severity of 
Madame Valentine. There is another kind of Valentine, which 
is the first young Man or Woman chance throws in your 'way in 
the street, or elsewhere,” on Valentine’s Day itself. The latter 
apj^ears at an early date to have been the manner in Scotland, 
if Sir Walter is right in his description of the wooing of the 
Fair Maid of Perth and of Hal of the Wynd, A more notable 
example is Ophelia’s song: 

Good morrow, 'tis St. Valen tineas Day, 

All in the morn betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be y^our valentine. 
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It is evident, therefore, that in Shakespeare’s da}- the custom 
of ehallent^ing your valentine had already coniiuonced. The 
challenge consisted simply in saying, ‘^Good inorrow/tis St. 
Valentine’s Day,” and he or she who said it first on meeting a 
person of the opposite sex received a present. Jjatcr a gallant 
custom onaeted that the gentleman alone should give the present, 
but only if he were suecesafully challenged. This explains good 
Mr. Pepyss anxiety when early on St. Valentine’s Day { ItitD) 
he called at Sir William Batten’s and would not go in ‘Mill I 
asked whether they that opened the door was a man or a woman, 
and Mingo, who was there, answered a woman, which, with his 
tones, made me laugh ; so up I wont, and took Mrs. Martha (‘or 
my Valentino (which I do only for complacency) ; and Sir W. 
Batten ho go in the same manner to my wife, and so wo were 
very merry.” 

It seems also that some element of choice as well as of chance 
had now been introduced into the sport, for a person could wil- 
fully close his or her eyes and refuse to open them until an ap- 
propriate mate arrived. Thus, on next St. Valentine’s Day Mr. 
Pepys records that Will Bowyer came to bo his wife’s valentitie, 
“she having (at whi(‘h I made good sport to my-self) hchl her 
hands all the morning, that she might not see the painters (hat 
were at work gilding my chiinncy-pioco and pictures in my 
dining-room,” 

From the same diarist wo get the first record of a drawing or 
illustration as connected wit li the day. Tins is under <lu(e of 
February 14, liUu : ‘‘This morning came u|> to rny wife’s IhmI- 
8idi‘ little Will Mercer to hc^ lior vaicntirio, and brought her name 
wu’it, upon blue paper, in gold letters, done by iiimself v(‘rv |)n4 ty ; 
and we were both well pleased with it.” Another imulvat ion'is 
mentioned under the same date: “1 do first observe tlie draw^ 
ing of mottoes as well as of mimoB ; so tliat lherct‘, who drew 
my wife’s, di<l draw also a motto. Her motto was ‘ most cour- 
teous and most fair,’ which, as it may be used for an anagram 
uj)on each name, might be very pretty,” 

And HO in the pages of Pejiys wo trace the hint for tlu' iiKMlern 
vnkmtine. It only renuuned to join the illustration ami the 
motto, to enlarge the lattiu* into a verso, original or stdiHUed, 
and to give the semhu* an unlimited choice as to the person or 
persons whom he should favor. Exactly when (his union of 
qualities was effected we liuve no later Ptqiys to inform us. But 
we know that by tin* htginning of the present century fht! new 
method hud fully established itself in ])o])ular favor. 

In the days of (|uill pens and dear postage tlu^ tninsmission 
of valentines through the post was an expensive luxury. The 
amorous sw^aius of that period had to content thcnmelVeH and 
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their idolized fair ones with thick sheets of gilt-edged letter- 
paper, — envelopes had not then come into use, and book postage 
was still unknown, — the first page of each sheet being adorned 
with a gilt Cupid, carefully gummed on, surmounting a few lines, 
the favorite formula announcing in terms still held sacred to St. 
Valentine that because the 
rose is red and the violet 
blue, therefore the sender is 
as sweet as sugar. 

With the reduction of the 
heavy postal charges printed 
valentines gradually came 
into use. They generally 
consisted of a gaudily col- 
ored picture, representing a 
loving couple seated in a 
bower, with a church in the 
distance, and a few lines de- 
scriptive of the tender sen- 
timents of the persons for- 
warding the same. The 
designers of these amatory 
billets seem to have entertained rather singular notions respect- 
ing the proper attire of the ladies and gentlemen of whose feel- 
ings they sought to become the interpreters. The lady was in- 
variably dressed in a scarlet gown, with a blue or green shawl ; 
the gentleman was attired in lavender trousers, yellow waist- 
coat, blue surtout, and green or crimson cravat. The effect thus 
obtained was, as might be imagined, somewhat striking; but 
our fathers and mothers were apparently satisfied with these 
quaint productions. The introduction of the cheap postage of 
to-day laid the foundation of the present trade in valentines, 
the manufacture of which now constitutes an important branch 
of industrial activity, furnishing, directly or indirectly, employ- 
ment to several thousand persons of both sexes. 

Cheap postage is also responsible for the introduction of the 
comic valentine, that hideous bit of vulgarity sold for a cent in 
the United States and in Great Britain for a penny or a half- 
penny, which still remains one of the tribulations of the day. 
But side by side with this monstrosity grew up the pretty and 
fanciful cards whose use in a modified form has been extended 
also to Christmas and to New Year’s. 

Veiled Prophet. An annual pageant performed in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on the first Tuesday in October. It consists of a great 
evening procession through the streets of the city, in which 
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thousands of maskers take part, many of them seated on 
elaborate floats. The feature of the occasion is Mokanna, the 
Veiled Prophet himself. He wears a long beard, a crown with 
wings, and an elaborate Turkish costume of the fine.st satin, and 
bears in his hand an incandescent boss. He is surrounded by 
electric lights, fairies, pages, high-priests, sword-bearers, and 
maids of honor. The rest of the masqueraders are a quaint 
mixture of Eastern and Western, modern and ancient, mythology. 
Comus, the Lord of Misrule, Gambrinus, are mingled together in 
defiance of chronology and geography. But the general effect 
is gorgeous, and is enhanced by the fireworks that are let off all 
along the route from the many floats and by the calcium lights 
and other illuminations. The procession concludes with a ball at 
the Merchants’ Exchange Hall, where the Veiled Prophet chooses 
and crowns a queen. 

The story of the Veiled Prophet was made familiar to lovers 
of poetry by Moore’s “Lalla Eookh,” in which it forms an episode. 
Mokanna, however, was not a creation of fancy, but a genuine 
historic character of the eighth century. His name was Hakem 
ben Allah, but he called himself Al-Mokanna (‘'the Veiled”). 
Having lost one eye from an arrow wound, he wore a thick veil 
to conceal the deformity, and laid claim to be an incarnation of 
the Deity. He had many followers in Arabia, and soon possessed 
himself of a large part of that country, and was acknowledged 
by a number of cities. His influence was retained hy many 
devices, such being his skill in magic and legerdemain that his 
tricks passed for miracles. 

Troops were sent against him by the caliph Almahdi, his armies 
were defeated in the field, and he was besieged in a small fortress 
in the south of Arabia. Binding success impossible, and deeming 
escape hopeless, he poisoned his attendants in a banquet and 
leaped into a well or cistern which had been partly filled with 
destructive acids. When the conquerors forced a way into the 
castle they searched in vain for him or his body, the latter having 
been entirely dissolved by the corrosive fluids. The secret was 
discovered by the confession of one who had beheld the prepara- 
tions for suicide ; but in some parts of Arabia there are still per- 
sons who believe that Mokanna ascended to heaven. 

Veronica, St. Her festival is celebrated on Shrove Tuesday. 
There are varying accounts concerning this saint. According to 
some, she was the daughter of Salome and the niece of Herod ; 
according to others, she was the woman who was healed of an 
issue of blood by touching the hem of Christ’s garment. When 
the Saviour was bearing the cross to Calvary, she handed him 
her handkerchief to wipe his face, and ever afterwards Christ’s 
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features remained impressed on the cloth. The Emperor Tiberius 
summoned St. Yeronica to Eome. that she might heal him of a 
terrible disease, but he died before her arrival there. She is said 
to have subsequently suifered martyrdom with St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Another account makes her go to Europe with Lazarus 
and his sisters and suffer death in Provence or Aquitaine. A 
chapel in St. Peter’s at Pome is dedicated to St. Yeronica, and 
the face of the Saviour painted on linen is shown there as the 
veritable handkerchief of the legend. In art St. Yeronica is 
represented holding the napkin. 

Vessel-Cup, also known as Wesley-Cup and Wesley 

Bob. The name is evidently a corruption of “ wassail but the 
thing is a curious admixture of the old Catholic crib (see Pre- 
sEPio) and the semi-pagan wassail customs. As it survives at 
present in Yorkshire and other parts of rural England, the 
vessel-cup is made of holly and evergreens, like a bower, inside 
which are placed either one or two dolls, adorned with ribbons. 
The whole affair -is wrapped in a veil and borne upon a stick 
during Christmas week by children who go from house to house 
singing either the wmll-known strains of God rest you, merry 
gentlemen,” or a carol beginning, — 

God bless the master of this house, 

The mistress also, 

And all the little children 
That round the table go- 

When they come to a house they uncover the cup, in the ex- 
pectation of some small gratuity. In some localities young girls 
and women are the bearers, as was formerly the case wdth the 
wassail-cup. Up to almost the middle of the nineteenth century 
the dolls were known as Advent Images, a name which clearly 
indicated their Catholic origin. They were dressed to represent 
the Yirgin and the infant Christ, and were carried in a box with 
a glass lid. This was covered over by a white napkin, and car- 
ried from door to door in the arms of a woman. On reaching a 
house the bearer uncovered the box and sang this carol : 

The first good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of one, 

To see her own son Jesus to suck at her breast-bone. 

It brings tidings of comfort and joy ! 

The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of two, 

To see her own son Jesus to make the lame to go. 

It brings, etc. 

The next good joy that Mary had, it was the joy of three, 

To see her own son Jesus to make the blind to see. 

It brings, etc. 
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Thft jny that Mary luul, it was tiu! of four- 

To hi*r Hvvti Still Ji^sus rt'iul tht* Bibio ti'or. 

U briisi^.^. 

Tht^ lifxt s^‘’‘h 1 joy that Mary had, it wilh thtyjoy t»f live. 

To sft* h«*rowii --'ou ,li*siLS to niiikt* thi* (load ulivo. 

It briiii^H, vii\ 

Tho iii'xt f^ood joy that Mary had, it was, tho j(iy of aix, 

To siH* ht*r own Still Josus to Wir tho cnudtlx. 

It bringH, i*Ia\ 

Tht* iioxt itood joy that Mary had, it \vm tho Joy of soviin, 

To .HO(* hor own .son dosus to wrar tho cnmn ot hoavon. 

U Iiriisgi4, oto. 

At i'vtHT Imiiwo byfom whitdi th« hcuirern HtopjuHl a hulfpenny 
wiiH oKpiHTiHl, hi ndiirii tor which the giver wsih idhiwcd to take 
li leaf or a liower, which wan carid’ully primervcd ua a cure for 
toothache. That hounehold which wan not vinited wan deemed 
in danger of ill luck. An edd proverhial expreasion in Yorkshire 
ratb Ah unhappy an the man who has Mcen no *yivtmt ImageH.” 

It WIIH infinitely mure unlucky, luiwever, to witldiohl the lialf- 
periny in ease the Atlvent Images catne along. 

Viaticum. Frt»viston for a journey,*' — hence for the 

last journey from this world to the next.) Thin name is given 
to the t'ornmunioii utiniiniHteretl to the dying. In count rien 
where ProteHtaihisiu piwidls the conset^rated host is carried tt» 
the liedHide hy the i.‘af holie priest \vithmit {uihlie display. !iut in 
( -atholic couiitrieH a solemn jirocession encorts it fnttu thechureh 
to the rhior of the patient. At any hour of the tiaj or night this 
prociHsion may he seen tnu*ei>iing the Htreets. You first licur a 
hell in the disiance, and m the mmnd dniw^s m*arer lights hegiti 
to api'iear in tlm windows, and the {lasserndiy slacken their pare 
and i,>rtwfifly kneel down. The procesHimi comes hy ; it is simple 
enough, eiinsi,Hting of n priest, hearing the sacred host in a pyx 
or gohien box, wilh a sort of umhreila held (»vt*r him (a 
#/#/ee/im#>. as it is riilled), in token of reverence, a few iderie?. 
carrying lighted Inrctitw, and a r?rowd of poorly dressed fdlowers 
cluHtertng heliiiid. The erowil swells as It goes, many falling 
into the ranks m they puss hy, nii*t making, as it were, a guartl 
of honor iiltoiit the door of til w sick pers* of s hotimn In Kaples 
it is cttsfoiiijiry Idr any m»fde or wealthy occupaiit^of a carriage, 
wlm may hiip|*tsi to iiieet such a |irii<s*ssioig to alight upon the 
wpoi amlgivt^ up his ciirriiig*^ tt» tim priest, following it tm fag 
liiiiisidf. At ilofiie oiii? ofl«ui sees neliiv dresseti tiidies get out of 
their carriiiges and knem! niiioiig llie crowd, regard hm of duiit 
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or mud, as the viaticum is carried past. Similar customs are 
common in all Catholic countries. 

Special state was observed in the older days when the Pope 
himself carried the viaticum to some great personage. 



The Viaticum in Papal Procession. 


In France until the Eevolution, when the viaticum was borne 
10 the sick or dying the priest placed himself under a dais. He 
was preceded by a lantern-bearer, a bell-bearer, and a deacon. 
At the tinkling of the bell all the wayfarers knelt down, and 
horses and carriages stopped in the street. If the patient were 
a person of quality, all the servants and often the master of the 
house provided themselves with torches to receive the priest at 
the threshold. Madame de Sevigne on November 19, 1664, de- 
scribes how the viaticum was borne to Queen Marie Therese, 
then in danger as the result of a confinement : “ It was the most 
magnificent and the saddest thing in the world to see the king 
and all his court with tapers and thousands of torches go to seek 
and bring back the Holy Sacrament.” One day Louis XV., 
returning from the Palais de Justice, met the viaticum at the 
Pont-Neuf. Descending from his carriage, he dropped on his 
knees in the mud, and the priest emerging from beneath the dais 
took his seat in the royal carriage amid the acclamations of the 
people. 

In Madrid on Easter Sunday the host is sent round in one of 
the royal coaches, preceded by hands of music, and escorted by 
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a body of troops. It stops at the houses of sick persons, and is 
taken in to them. Three priests alight from the carriage, the 
centre one wearing a gold and silver robe, and bearing the con- 
secrated wafer, which, in common Spanish parlance, is called 
Dios, or God. Dour assistants carry, by means of four sticks, a 
silken awning over the priests and their sacred charge. The 
centre of the awning sinks a little, and on it rest fresh flowers. 
The royal carriage is of an antique form, of a deep cherr^’-red, 
with burnished gildings. It is drawn by six grays, with postilion 
and coachman. When the host descends from the carriage, the 
military band plays the Eoyal March, — played only on such 
occasions and in the presence of royalty. The people at the 
windows throw out flowers and little squares of paper of various 
colors, with grotesque wood-cuts and barbarous verses printed 
upon them. These aleluy(^>3^ as they are called, are the invariable 
accompaniments of processions here, and are thrown out in great 
quantities, thickly strewing the ground, much to the delight of 
the street-urchins, who make collections of them. 

Victor, St., patron of Marseilles, France. A Eoman soldier 
in the army of the Emperor Maximian who refused to worship 
heathen gods and with three companions suffered martyrdom at 
Marseilles. Their bodies were thrown into the sea, but, being 
cast ashore, were buried by the Christians in a grotto hewn out 
of a rock. 

After Jerusalem and Eome, Marseilles is claimed by the lovers 
of St. Victor as the earliest place of Christian worship. It is 
told that at one time as many as five thousand monks lived in 
the rocks and met in the catacombs for prayer. This was in the 
time of St. Cassien. Early in the fifth century, after his Oriental 
wanderings, this remarkable character came to Marseilles, and 
was allowed by the bishop to establish himself in the grotto. 
Finally he was surrounded by imitators of his piety and peni- 
tence to the number of thousands. In 420 he built a church and 
a monastery above ground, and also founded a house for women. 
To this church the greater part of the relics of St. Victor were 
transferred, the remainder being conveyed to Paris and laid in a 
chapel dedicated in his honor, which was subsequently enlarged 
and turned into the royal monastery of St. Victor’s. 

Saracens destroyed the first abbey of St. Victor in Marseilles. 
Its successor of 1040 suffered also. The building of 1200 re- 
mains, and is a favorite place of pilgrimage for devout Catholics. 
Besides the relics of its eponymic saint, it contains a number 
of hagiological “attractions.” Among these are the legendary 
cross on which St. Andrew was crucified, and the equally legen- 
dary tomb of Lazarus, who after his resurrection came to Mar 
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seilles with his sisters about a.d. 40. (See Mabies, the Thbee.) 
The latter is in the chapel of Mary Magdalene in the grotto be- 
neath, where is also preserved a smooth stone known as the seat 
of Lazarus. Its hollowed end forms a basin where Christians 
received baptism, and here, very ancient and respectable tradi- 
tion” reports, the sainted bishop and friend of the Saviour of 
men” used to hear confession and administer the sacrament to 
his converts. 

The magnificent tomb of Pope Urban Y., which was one of 
the former glories of the place, disappeared in the Eevolution- 
ary year 1793. Urban in 1361 was head of the abbey, and after 
death he was buried within its walls. His tomb was the shrine 
of the upper church, and had to be protected by an iron grating 
from the indiscreet piety of pilgrims. Many lords, kings, and 
princes have heaped treasure there, and sought intercession for 
their sins. In the Eevolutionary turmoil this monument suffered 
with others. Eecently its remains have been discovered, but not 
the bones. 

The Eevolutionists used the crypts of St. Yictor as a prison, 
and confined there their convict galley-slaves. With this century 
restoration began, and in 1804 the upper church was purified and 
restored to sacred use, while in 1822 worship was resumed in the 
poor shorn catacombs. 

In the chapel of Hotre-Dame de la Confession is preserved the 
famous Black Virgin, an image vulgarly attributed to St. Luke, 
but evidently of mediseval date. It has a child on its knee, and 
is darkly stained. The peculiar color, or the uncanny fact that 
the bluest skies darkened and rain fell in torrents whenever the 
Virgin was carried out of doors, or similarly good reasons, pro- 
tected her in the Saracen raids, while during the Eevolutionary 
assaults some faithful monk managed to secrete her in a cottage. 
Crutches and other mementos of the miraculously healed hang 
about her shrine. 

The stories of the Black Virgin’s power are voluminous and 
characteristic. One of the most popular legends is that of the 
green candles. A devout maid of the early ages worshipped at 
this shrine until her constancy became proverbial. Arriving 
home in the crypts one morning before four o’clock, the mass 
began and proceeded with her as the only attendant. Coming to 
the next mass, she met grieved and wondering reproof for her 
neglect of the morning service from the priests, who, in turn, 
were amazed by her assurance that she had attended. Hurt by 
their disbelief, she told them to look for her offering, and surely 
there was a ring she had left on the altar. But they were yet 
only half convinced, until she reminded them that at the mass 
green candles had replaced the usual white ones. They again 
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N’otre-Dainc do la CojifosBion, and, lo ! the eandloB wer© 
all greon. And then they knew that the Blaok Virij^in, about 
whom tho lights blinkod bo sloopily, had recognized tho piety of 
the earthly virgiii aiul had caused to he eeiel>ratod for her solely 
tins tuiraculous mass, 

The Black Virgin is jiow taken from her underground home 
Init ono day in the year, the first of the great ('hamleleur” 
(rundiemas) week or octave" which atfeetB Marseilles life so 
pietnreHcpiely during the early days of February. It is a medi- 
eval time of cakes ami candles and priests and white robed 
%irgins, \vith ninetetuiih-eentury pilgrims swarming the narrow 
streets that meet at the broatl earth platform tn-erlooking the 
glorious sea and port and ^^Old Towif' views, ami surnmnding 
the dark walls of the sacreil fudress with its hl<K‘ktHl and secret I v 
wrought wimhnvs, and its flag “■decked towers, where great hlaek 
bells turn and swing in the openings against the blue sky. 

'"The church entrance, wliere every spiKues of pitiful deformity 
begs, is approached througli an avenue fornuHl by booths for the 
selling of cakes, eaiulies, and stmvenirs, and presided <a‘er by 
eonifortuhle white capped <»ld women or iHudlihoned young (>nes. 
Inside, the church is rapidly tilled with chairs, of which every 
c-tuuer receives one, in return for a sou, fnmi more smiting gran- 
nies. Fiirward witen* the crowd pr<*sst\s about the Black Virgin 
iitlle eun he seen Imt burning tapers and I lie white g<ovns of the 
young girls wlio that morning bon* Ina* fnun the ervpts. At 
Vour o'clock in th** morning tlic initial scrvi<*e of the ('linndelenr 
is hehi amid sutlcH-at ing crowds, and tln»n is formed the prii'stly 
proeesHuai, which, aceompanying the \4rgin, wimls thnnigh the 
subterranean ways and up the staireasi* to the church nlaua*, 
where all tiay the people titroiig about their laidy in Holiehatitm 
and adoration, and where servi(‘t*s are held at intervals until six 
o’clock, when the Virgin is returned her ehap*d. 

‘•The HiU’viees in tin* crypts iluriug the remaining days are 

mt»st intereHling,’ -the stdl taper lights, the altar richly dressed 

in green, white, and gold, tin* kmading multitmle, tln^ passing 
eiistuineHof variiUiH religious orders, the tapping response of t he 
stone pavement . ami, above all, tin* assoeiatitiiis of saints, nn»nks, 
sovereigns, and mnrtyvH, imparting a peculiar fascination. Amid 
such Hcent*s the niiitdeinitfn<*entury iionmdH sciuu incongruous 
and emplnr**i/,e tie* sweet propritdy t»f tln^ pensiug/s nafivi* cos- 
tume, when the «ye rests on some placid Arles wsmutn in ln*r 
folds of Idaek ami wdiite, oraii Italian gift fr«'ia tlie fisIn'rA <|uar- 
tcr, in noiidt*seri|g garb, gracefully resiiiig against a {lillur, or a 
type ffuiii < 'atalaiis, some Hc^aided Spaiii^-di * oototir ptused by a 
happy iiiHfirict m one *4' the balecmy lilo' op*-idnt^H, which fortjis 
a Bitini! frame. Many of the t’liandclenr iamdles are specially 
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blessed to be burned at sea to allay tempests, and among the 
thousands sold are many green ones in memory of the old 
legend. And a yet older custom still is kept, whereby on de- 
parting from the church every one buys one of the little boat- 
shaped cakes called ^navettes,’ which probably originated in 
commemoration of the voyage of Lazarus to Provence.” (M. 
K. B., in Hew York Evening Fos% April 17, 1897.) 

Vincent, St., patron saint of Lisbon, Valencia, Saragossa, 
Milan, and Chalons. His festival is celebrated on January 22. 
At the age of twenty he was an ordained deacon. He was de- 
nounced as a Christian together with bis bishop, Valerius. St. 
Vincent proclaimed his faith and defied torture, whereupon the 
proconsul gave him over to terrible tortures. Legend has it that 
angels came down and strengthened him, and that his jailers 
heard their songs and beheld the prison filled with light, and 
were converted. As his spirit could not be conquered by tor- 
ture, the proconsul had him placed on a bed of roses, and every- 
thing was done to ease his pain, in order that he might be seduced 
by luxury. But he expired on bis bed of roses, and, according 
to legend, angels bore his soul to glory. His body was thrown 
to wild beasts, but it was untouched and was guarded by a raven. 
Then it was attached to a millstone and thrown into the sea. 
But when the boatmen who had taken the body out returned to 
the shore the}’ found that the body had preceded them. They 
ran aw^ay in terror, and the waves hollowed out a grave for the 
corpse. Here it lay for many years, when it was revealed to 
some Christians, who took the remains to Valencia and interred 
them. Some of his relics found their way to Saragossa. It is 
related that when Childebert laid siege to this city he raised 
the siege on condition that the stole of St. Vincent should be 
given to him. He carried it to Paris and placed it in a church 
which he built. In the year 885 some of the bones of St. Vin- 
cent were translated from Valencia to France and deposited 
in the abbey of Castres. The greater portion of the bones of 
the saint was taken from Valencia by the Christians when 
driven out by the Moors, and deposited on a promontory since 
called Cape St. Vincent. Here ravens are said to have guarded 
the remains. In 1147 Alonzo I. removed these relics to Lisbon 
and placed them in the cathedral. This translation is annually 
commemorated by the Portuguese; the feast was confirmed by 
Sixtus V. St. Vincent is represented in art as a handsome young 
man, and his proper attribute is a crow or a raven. 

Vincent de Paul, St., founder of the order of the Sisters 
of Charity. His festival is celebrated on July 19. 
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St. Vincent de Paul was born in Gascony in 1576. At the 
age of twenty he entered the Franciscan order. On a voyage 
from Marseilles to Marbonne he was captured by pirates" and 
was sold into slavery at Tunis, but he finally converted his 
master and his wife, and together they made their escape, land- 
ing in France in 1607. Thence he went to Pome, where he was 
intrusted with a mission to the French court, and became almo- 
ner of Queen Marguerite de Valois. He then set himself to 
work for the relief of prisoners, as well as for the poor and out- 
casts in general, thus gaining the title of the Father of the Poor. 
He died at St. Lazare on the 27th of September, 1660, and was 
buried in the church of that name. The saint was canonized 
in 1737 by Pope Clement XII. Many miracles are reported as 
having been worked at his shrine. 

Vine of the Lord. (It. Vigna di JDio ; Fr. Yigne du Seigneur.) 
A vine in a corner of the Vatican gardens which for generations 
has been tended by the Pope himself and his vicar. It pro- 
duces annually one or two tuns of wine, white in color, with a 
faint rosy tinge, and of a most choice and exquisite bouquet. 
The first pressing is the best. This virgin juice, the cream of 
the entire crop, is sedulously preserved for a special purpose. 
Every Tuesday morning, in accordance with a noble old custom, 
His present Holiness celebrates divine service in his private 
chapel, and this service is for the benefit of the enemies of the 
Church.” There and then the holy Father prays earnestly^ for 
the souls of the most militant sceptics and most outspoken radi- 
cals, as also for the souls of Freemasons and all others who in any 
way make war or try to cast discredit on the Eoman Catholic 
Church. And at this service the only wine used is the first juice 
of the Lord’s vine. 

The second pressing is used at the Pope’s table, just as it has 
been used for centuries at the tables of his predecessors. The 
Pope, indeed, is in a sense bound to use it, for it is his duty 
to care for the vine and to hand it down unharmed to his suc- 
cessor. 

The origin of this great vine is lost in the night of time. A 
legend says that it first blossomed and bore fruit in the earthly 
Paradise in company with other delicious fruits and other food, 
and that Adam in his blindness did not discover its virtue and 
potency until it was too late for him to enjoy it. As all the 
world knows, our first father preferred apples. So the vine, 
called into being by the Lord, remained undiscovered until the 
patriarch Hoah passed by one day and leisurely ate a few of the 
luscious grapes. He at once cherished the goodly plant and 
warmed his heart with the wine. On one occasion, indeed, he 
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indulged a trifle over-much, thereby setting a bad example to his 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. 

Subsequently the vine passed into the possession of many 
celebrated personages, and was coveted by all the kings of 
Israel. Many deadly contests were waged on account of it, 
and often was it sorely injured. But in adversity as in pros- 
perity it flourished ever the same, producing beautiful grapes 
and delicious wine. Its fame spread throughout the world on 
one memorable occasion, for when Christ turned water into 
wine at the wedding feast at Cana of Galilee, the story went 
abroad that wine from the Lord^s vine was used. 

The vine has seen many evil days since then. It has seen the 
Papacy disturbed and the temporal power shorn away from the 
hands of its masters. It has heard the sound of battles, and 
has often come near to death for want of nourishment. It has 
even more than once seen its wealth of grapes scattered on the 
ground and trampled underfoot. A happy season came when 
it went with the Popes to Avignon. A little vineyard was 
planted there, and, from the Popes down to the humblest peas- 
ants, all took pleasure in tending the vines. When the Popes 
went back to Eome these young vines were transplanted to the 
Yatican, and in due time wine was again made and carefully 
stored away in a cellar. 

Vine-Growers* Feast. (Fr. Fke des Vignerons.') A pa- 
geant performed at irregular intervals at Yevay by the members 
of the Swiss confraternity of wine-grow’ers. It is believed that 
the society was born about the year 1536, but this fact cannot 
be positively ascertained, because its records were unfortunately 
destroyed by Are in 1688. The festival, however, may be of 
much earlier date ; indeed, it is not impossible that it is a direct 
survival from the Cerealia of pagan times. In 1688 the society 
consisted of only thirty members. Their duty was to super- 
intend the culture of the vines. They visited and inspected the 
vineyards at fixed periods, and had authority to dispossess any 
proprietor or tenant who neglected his vines for other forms of 
horticulture. At that time the fete was a very modest affair, 
hardly more than a parade in costume through the village to 
the biare of trumpets. 

By the eighteenth century the membership had increased into 
the hundreds, Christian and pagan mythology were represented 
among the paraders, and the concluding banquet was attended 
by civic and even national dignitaries. The latest performance 
was in August, 1889. The festivities were kept up for an entire 
week, but the processions in the amphitheatre took place only 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, leaving Wednes- 
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day and Saturday for the participants to rest from their labors 
an'd enjoy themselves in a general merrymaking holiday, finish- 
ing with a grand illumination in the town and on the lake at 
night. 

Two thousand performers took ^Dart in the processions. These 
consisted of Swiss guards in their red and white uniforms; the 
members of the confraternity, some in Louis Quinze costumes 
and others in green hats and small clothes, with white waist- 
coats and stockings ; figures of Pales, Ceres, and Bacchus, with 
their followers, each headed by a high-priest and accompanied by 
a band dressed in ancient Eoman costumes, but in colors suited to 
the season they represented. 

After the procession the followers of each divinity took part 
in turn in characteristic dances and ballets. Pales was personi- 
fied by a handsome brunette, arrayed in light blue and crowned 
with flowers, occupying a decorated throne, drawn by white 
oxen with gilded horns and hoofs. In her train were little boys 
and girls dressed in blue, white, and pink, named the children 
of spring, shepherds and shepherdesses in blue and pink, gar- 
deners in blue and white, mow^ers, rakers, alpine 3’odlers, milkers, 
and cheese-makers. 

Ceres, the goddess of corn, was a blonde, with golden hair, 
dressed in red and occupying a similar throne drawn by red 
oxen. Her attendants were reapers and binders, threshers and 
gleaners, and lastly the miller and his wife, with their mill in 
full operation grinding out the flour. 

Bacchus and his cortege were of course the most important 
features of the occasion. Bacchus was a young man crowned 
with ivy leaves sitting on a throne drawn by four gray horses. 
Wine-growers, grape-gatherers, tun-makers, and wine-makers, 
all engaged in the practice of their vocations, gave way Anally 
to the clown of the occasion, Silenus on his donkey, so full of 
sack that he had to be supported by a negro slave on each side, 
ushering in a merry rout of satyrs, fauns, and bacchanals in 
tights and leopard-skins. The programme in the amphitheatre 
concluded by the two thousand figurantes gathering in front 
of the president’s platform and singing the finale. 

Then all filed out in the order of their entree and marched in 
grand procession through the principal streets. 

Vitus, St., patron saint of Bohemia, Saxonjr, and Sicil}^, and 
of dancers and actors. 

St. Yitus was born in the third century, in Sicily, of a noble 
family. His fiather was a pagan, but the saint was converted by 
his nurse, and declared his faith in Christianity when a mere 
boy. His father, in a rage, threw him into a dungeon, but 
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legend relates that angels came and danced in the dungeon in 
the midst of a dazzling light. When the father looked in lo the 
prisoner he was struck blind, but was cured by the intercession 
of his son. The father continued to persecute the son, and he 
fled into Italy. There he was denounced as a Christian and 
thrown into a caldron of boiling oil. After his death, it is re- 
lated, a wolf kept guard over his body until it was found and 
buried by the Christians. In art St. Yitus is represented as a 
beautiful boy, and has many attributes, — a palm, a caldron of 
oil, a wolf, a lion, and a cock. 

Votive Offerings. These are now known in ecclesiastical 
Latin as offerta ex-voto. Among the ancient Homans similar 
offerings to the gods, known as votiva paries,, were hung up in 
temples as tributes of gratitude for divine aid in emergencies. 
Models of arms and legs with records of their cure once deco- 
rated the temple of ^sculapius on the Tiber island, as the}’ do 
now the images of wonder-working saints and Madonnas. The 
heathen Eomans, after escape from shipwreck, hung pictures of 
the tempest and sometimes also their sea-drenched apparel in 
the temple of Neptune, or made the votive offering of a minia- 
ture marble galley to Jupiter Eedax. The same practices are now 
continued under Christian forms. In all the famous shrines of 
Europe and in a large number of churches there may be seen a 
greater or less number of waxen or silver representations of 
bodily members that have been healed, crutches that restored 
patients have discarded, and rude drawings of dangers escaped, 
while the bushes in the vicinity of holy wells (see Wells, Holt) 
are hung with rags and the beds of the waters are lined with 
pins. 

Hindoo and Buddhist temples in the East are decorated in 
similar fashion. In Japan the offerings assume a peculiarly 
grotesque mixture of the ancient and the modern. At the 
great shrine of Kompira, for example, may be seen a life- 
preserver bearing in English letters the name of the ship, Tosa, 
to which it belonged; and there, also, among old-fashioned 
ex-voto pictures of junks saved from wreck by divine power, 
are new pictures of steamers and modern schooners similarly 
rescued by the god. At nearly all of the greater temples, and 
at many of the smaller ones, are spoils of the war with China. 
Among these are Gatling and Armstrong guns, canister shot 
and 32-centimetre shells, Mannlicher rifles and Martinis, Colt re- 
volvers and Winchester repeaters, as well as Chinese banners, 
uniforms, and lances, — a vast part of the captured armament 
having been disposed of in this manner. 
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Waits, Christmas. (Old Fr. waite, gaite, “a guard,” “sen- 
fcinel,” ‘‘ watchman.”) At present these are unorganized bands of 
boys and men who on the nights preceding Christmas, and espe- 
cially on Christmas Eve, parade the streets of towns and villages 
in England, singing carols and accompanying themselves on 
simple instruments of music, expecting in return to I'eceive a 
gratuity from the houses in front of which they stop. In their 
origin, which may be dated back to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, they were probably musical watchmen who were re- 
quired to give practical evidence of their vigilance by playing 
on the hautboy or flageolet at stated times during the night. In 
the household of Edward lY. there is made mention in the 
“Liber Niger Domus Eegis” of “a Wayte, that nyghtely from 
Mychelmas to Shreve Thorsdaye pipe the watch within this 
courte fowere tymes; in the Somere nightes three tymes, and 
maketh bon gayte at every chambre doare and oflyce, as well 
for feare of pyckeres and pilfers [pickers and stealers].” 

These “ Waytes” afterwards became organized bands of mu- 
sicians, who held themselves in readiness to play at weddings, 
banquets, etc. Almost every city and town had its corporation 
waits. In London they earned a small stipend for playing before 
the lord mayor in his inaugural procession, and eked out a living 
by performing at private festivities. Their regular uniform in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was "blue gowns, red 
sleeves and caps, and a silver collar about the neck. 

The dedication of Morley’s “ Consort Lessons” (1599) to the 
lord mayor and aldermen of London seems to indicate that 
these waits were no mean musicians: 

“As the ancient custom of this most honorable and renowned 
city hath been ever to retain and maintain excellent and expert 
musicians to adorn your Honor’s favor, feasts, and solemn meet- 
ings— to these your Lordships’ Wayts, I recommend the same — 
to your servants’ careful and skilful handling.” 

Wake. (Originally lyke-wake or Uche-wake, from the Anglo- 
Saxon corpse,” and wcecce or wake, “to watch,” “to keep 

vigil.”) An all-night watch of friends and relations over the 
remains of the dead before the funeral. The custom is of un- 
known origin and antiquity. Although at present it is almost 
entirely confined to Ireland and to Irish communities in foreign 
lands, it flourished at one time in many parts of Great Britaiij 
and later in colonial New England. 
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How that the liche-wake was yholde 
A1 thilke night. 

(Ohaucee: Knight’s Tale, 1. 2100.) 

It may have originated from a superstition that the body 
would be carried away or defaced by evil spirits, or from a 
more rational idea of injury to it from rats or from wild 
beasts. Christianity introduced the idea of making it an occasion 
for offering prayers for the repose of the soul of the deceased. 
Usually the corpse was deposited under a table with a plate of 
salt on its breast, and the table was covered with various kinds 
of liquor to revive the flagging energies of mourners and 
watchers. But it was found in very early days that, in Miss 
Edgeworth’s words, the presence of liquor turned these meetings 

held professedly for the indulgence of holy sorrow into orgies 
of unholy joy.” Church and State both made efforts to regulate 
the wake and to weed out its objectionable features, though 
both were unwilling to abolish it altogether. The tenth canon 
of the provincial synod held in London during the reign of 
Edward III. warned the faithful that the design of people’s 
meeting together upon such occasions was to join their prayers 
for the benefit of the dead person ; that this ancient and ser- 
viceable usage was overgrown with superstition and turned into 
a convenience for theft and debauchery ; therefore for a remedy 
against this disorder it was decreed that upon the death of any 
person none should be allowed to watch before the corpse in a 
private house excepting near relations and friends of the de- 
ceased and such as offered to repeat a number of psalms for the 
benefit of his soul. The penalty annexed was excommunication. 
This may have been one of the factors which worked towards 
the abolition of the custom in England. The Eeforraation and 
the consequent disuse of prayers for the dead gave it its death- 
blow. 

That some sort of funeral feasts not entirely unlike wakes 
were practised at a remote antiquity is evident from frequent 
allusions in the Old Testament and other ancient writers. “ Deli- 
cates poured upon a mouth shut up are as messes of meat set 
upon a grave,” says Ecclesiasticus. “ Pour out thy bread upon 
the burial of the just,” says the book of Tobit; and Jeremiah, 
foretelling the calamities that shall befall the Jews, predicts that 
‘‘they shall not be buried, , . . neither shall men give them the 
cup of consolation to drink for their father or for their mother.” 
At the present day a feast in honor of the dead is practised by 
the Albanians and the Abyssinians which is almost identical 
with the Irish wake. This fact is frequently used as an argu- 
ment for the common origin of the Oriental races and the Celts, 
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Something very like a wake was observed by the Puritans in 
colonial New England. Hawthorne has recorded the jollity that 
was usual at a funeral among these otherwise stern and sober 
folk : “They were the only class of scenes, so far as my investi- 
gation has taught me, in which our ancestors were wont to steep 
their tough old hearts in wine and strong drink and indulge in 
an outbreak of grisly jollity. Look back through all the social 
customs of New England in the first century of her existence 
and read all her traits of character, and find one occasion other 
than a funeral feast where jollity was sanctioned by universal 
practice.” 

Miss Alice Morse Earle, in “Customs and Fashions of Old 
New England,” p. 310, quotes a bill for the mortuary expenses 
of David Porter of Hartford, who was drowned in 1678, which 
shows how universally liquor was served to all who had to do 
with a funeral : 


By a pint of liquor for those who dived for him Is. 

By a quart of liquor for those who bro’t him home .... 2s. 

By 2 quarts of wine & 1 gallon of cyder to jury of inquest . 5s. 

By 8 gallons and 3 qts. wine for funeral £1 16s. 

By barrel cyder for funeral 16s. 

1 coffin 12s. 

Windeing sheet 18s. 


Not only at a gathering held on the night before the funeral, 
but also at the funeral itself, copious draughts of liquor were con- 
sumed. Even town paupers had two or three gallon.^^ of rum or 
a barrel of cider given by the town to be drunk at their burial 
The liquor at the funeral of a minister was usually paid for by 
the church or the town. An experienced committee was ap- 
pointed to superintend the mixing of the grog or jiunch which 
was the ceremonious tap of the occasion and to see that it was 
liberally dispensed among the mourners. 

Sargent tells us that in his boyhood a table with liquors was 
always provided at country funerals : “ Everyone, as he entered, 
took otf his hat with his left hand, smoothed down his hair with 
his right, walked up to the coffin, gazed upon the corpse, made a 
crooked face, passed on to the table, took a glass of his favorite 
liquor, went forth upon the plat before the house, and talked 
politics, or the new road, or compared crops, or swapped beifer.s 
or horses, until it was time to lift. A clergyman told me that 
when settled at Concord, New Hampshire, he officiated at the 
funeral of a little boy. The body was borne in a chaise, and six 
little nominal pall bearers, the oldest not thirteen, walked by the 
side of the vehicle. Before they left the house a sort of master 
of ceremonies took them to the table and mixed a tumbler of 
gin, water, and sugar for each.” 
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Something resembling a wake was practised among the early 
Knickerbock^ers. Both in New York and in Albany each house 
had its dood-kamer^ or dead-chamber, where the dead were placed 
until the funeral. Dutch ladies were famous for their attendance 
on such occasions, and, if the deceased were of their sex, burnt 
wine was served them in silver tankards. The funeral was 
always a great event, and the good vrouw’s skill was spent to 
the utmost to load her table with choicest delicacies for the dood- 
feestj the most prominent dish being the dood-koecks (^. v.). They 
were thick disks about four inches in diameter and similar in 
ingredients to our New-Year cakes, and were kept for j^ears as 
mementos of the departed. “ Each burgher had a pipe of wine 
spiced in reserve for his funeral, and I regret to say the mourners 
were often in a mournful condition after the event ; and in this 
connection we recall an incident. A familiar name in the old 
Dutch times in Albany was Wyngaard. Skipper Block, in his 
cruise of discovery, called an island he came across Martin Wyn- 
gaard’s Island, Martin Vineyard^s Island^ corrupted to Martha’s 
Vineyard; and likewise W3’'ngaard’s Point is now known as 
Vineyard Point. The last in the male line was one Lucas Wyn- 
gaard, who died about 1756, unmarried, and leaving estate. The 
invitations to the funeral were general, — a custom still kept up 
among old Dutch families in Albany, — and all relatives and 
friends received a written invitation to be present. Of course the 
attendance was large, and those who attended returned, as vras 
the custom, to the house, not leaving till morning’s light. In 
the course of the night a pipe of wine was drunk, dozens of 
pounds of tobacco consumed, grosses of pipes broken, not a 
whole decanter or glass left in the house, and finally the pall- 
bearers ended the debauch by kindling a fire with their scarfs.” 
(A Glwipse of an Old Dutch Town: Harper's Magazine, vol. Ixii. 
p. 54.) 

Walburga, St., also called Walpurgis, Walbourg, Val- 
purge, Gualbourg, and Avangour. Her festival is celebrated 
on February 25, the anniversary of her death, and on May 1, 
that of the enshrinement of her relics at Fumes. 

St. Walburga was born in the kingdom of the West Saxons in 
England, and was educated in the monastery of Winburn, where 
she took the veil and remained for twenty-seven years. She 
accompanied her uncle St. Boniface and her brother St. Willi- 
bald to the continent, and went with ten other nuns to Mayence. 
She afterwards was made abbess of the convent of Heidenheim. 
After the death of Willibald she also governed a community of 
monks which he had founded at Eichstadt. She had studied 
medicine, and is reported to have made some wonderful cures. 
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She died about the year 778, and was entombed in a rock near 
JBichstadt which exuded a bituminous oil. It was believed by 
the people that this oil came from the remains of the saint, and 
that it had remarkable curative powers: it was called Wal- 
purgis oil. The rock became a place of pilgrimage, and a church 
was built on the spot. On the eve of her festival, Walpurgis 
jSTight, the witches are supposed to hold their orgies on the sum- 
mit of the Blocksberg. A considerable portion of the remains 
of the saint was translated to Fumes, and enshrined on May 
1, on which day her chief festival is celebrated in the Belgic 
martyrologies. From Fumes small parts of the relics were 
distributed to Antwerp, Brussels, Thiel, Arnhem, Wtirtemberg, 
Cologne, Hanover, and other places. Christ Church at Can- 
terbury received some of the relics. The saint’s festival, on 
account of various translations of her relics, is marked on sev- 
eral days of the year, but is kept in most places on the day of 
her death. She is represented in art in the Benedictine habit 
with a crosier and a flask, the latter a symbol of the Wal- 
purgis oil. 

Walsingham, Our Lady of. A wonder-working image of 
the Blessed Virgin which in old Catholic days was preserved in 
the church at Walsingham, Norfolk, which thence became one 
of the chief objects of pilgrimages in England. 

Erasmus informs us that Walsingham was almost entirely 
supported by the vast numbers of persons who came to make 
their oflerings to the Virgin. In the church in which the image 
stood was a little chapel of wood, into which the pilgrims were 
admitted from each side by a narrow door. There was scarcely 
any light, except that of the gratefully odorous wax tapers ; but 
a person looking in would say that it was an abode of the gods, 
so bright and resplendent was it all over with jewels, gold, and 
silver. 

To show what constant tribute was paid to “ Our Lady of 
Walsingham,” a few extracts maybe given from the “ Household 
book of the Earl of Northumberland Sect. 43. Item : My 
lord useth yearly to send afore Michaelmas for his lordship’s 
offering to our lady of Walsingham — 4d Item: My lord useth 
and accustometh to send yearly for the upholding of the light 
of wax which his lordship flndeth burning yearly before our lady 
of Walsingham, containing eleven pounds of wax in it after — 
Id. Ob, For the finding of every pound ready wrought by a 
covenant made with the channon by great, for the whole year, 
for the finding of the said light burning — 65. 8cf. Item : My 
lord useth and accustometh to send yearly to the channon that 
keepeth the light before our lady of Walsingham, for his reward 
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for the whole year, for keeping of the said light, lighting it at 
all service times daily throughout the year — 12d. Item: My 
lord useth and accustometh yearly to send to the priest that 
keepeth the light, lighting of it at all service times daily through- 
out the year — 3s. 

Eoyalty as well as the nobility delighted to do honor to the 
Walsingham shrine. In May, 1469, Edward lY. and his queen 
made a pilgrimage thither, as we read in a letter from James 
Hawte to Sir John Paston : As for the king, as I understand, 
he departs to Walsingham upon Friday com sev’ night, and the 
queen also, if God send her health.” 

In 1538 Henry YIII. stripped the magnificent shrine of all 
its treasure, and dissolved the religious house of which it was 
the pride and the support. The wonder-working image, and 
those of Ipswich, Worcester, and many others, were all taken 
away at the instance of Cromwell; those of Walsingham and 
Ipswich were brought up to London, “ with all the jewels that 
hung about them,” and along wdth the rest were burned at 
Chelsea. (See also Pilgrimages.) 

But though the shrine has disappeared, the holy wells which 
it sanctified still remain, — two circular stone pits filled with 
water, enclosed with a square wall, where the pilgrims used to 
kneel and throw in a piece of gold, whilst they prayed for health. 
These waters formerly had the reputation of curing disorders of 
the head and stomach. This property, however, has been re- 
placed by another of a more comprehensive character, — ^the 
power of accomplishing all human wishes. In order to attain 
this desirable end, writes Mr. Glyde in the Norfolk Garland^ “the 
votary, with a due qualification of faith and pious awe, must 
apply the right knee bare to a stone placed for that purpose 
between the wells. He must then plunge to the wrist each hand, 
bare also, into the water of the wells, which are near enough to 
admit of the immersion. A wish must then be formed, but not 
uttered with the lips, either at the time or afterwards, even in 
confidential communication to the dearest friend. The hands 
are then to be withdrawn, and as much of* the water as can be 
obtained in the hollow of each is to be swallowed. This silent 
wish will be accomplished within the following twelve months.” 

Washington’s Birthday, February 22. It was the most 
natural thing for our forefathers to choose Washington’s Birth- 
day as a time for general thanksgiving and rejoicing, and it is 
interesting to note that the observance was not delayed until 
after the death of Washington. Washington had the satisfac- 
tion of receiving the congratulations of his fellow-citizens many 
times uoon the return of his birthday, frequently being a guest 
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at the banquets given in honor of the occasion. In fact, after 
the Eevoluiion, Washington’s Birthday practically took the place 
of the birthday of the various crowned heads of Great Britain, 
which had always been celebrated with enthusiasm during colo- 
nial times. When independence was established, all these royal 
birthdays were cast aside, and the birthday of Washington natu- 
rally became one of the most conspicuous in the calendar of 
America’s holidays. 

It may be interesting at this time to look back upon those 
early days of the republic and see how the newly liberated citi- 
zens attested their admiration for their great general and the 
first President of their country. But the people did not wait 
until Washington was raised to the highest position his country 
could give him before honoring his birthday. 

The first recorded mention of the celebration is said to be the 
one in The Yirginia Gazette or The American Advertiser of Bich- 
mond: “ Tuesday last being the birthday of his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington, our illustrious Commander-in-Chief, the same 
was commemorated herewith the utmost demonstrations of joy.” 
The day thus celebrated was February 11, 1782, the Old Style 
in the calendar not having then been everywhere and for every 
purpose abandoned. Indeed, the stone placed as late as in 1815 
on the site of his birthplace in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
had the following inscription : “ Here, the 11th of February, 1732, 
George Washington was born.” 

Tvvelve months later the 11th was commemorated at Talbot 
Court-House in Maryland. On the same day a number of gen- 
tlemen met in a tavern in New York. One had written an ode. 
Another brought a list of toasts. All, before they went reeling 
and singing home, agreed to assemble in future on the same anni- 
versary and mtike merry over the birth of Washington. 

Next year they had an ampler opportunity. In the previous 
October the British troops had evacuated New York city, which 
was gradually recovering from the distresses of the long war. 
The demonstrations were not very elaborate, but they were in- 
tensely patriotic. In a newspaper of February 17, 1784, we 
find an interesting account of this first public celebration in 
New York : 

“ Wednesday last being the birthday of his Excellency, Gen- 
eral Washington, the same was celebrated here by all the true 
friends of American Independence and Constitutional Liberty 
with that hilarity and manly decorum ever attendant on the 
Sons of Freedom. In the evening an entertainment was given 
on board the East India ship in this harbor to a very brilliant 
and respectable company, and a discharge of thirteen cannon was 
fired on this joyful occasion.” 
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A club called a ‘^Select Club of Whigs” assembled in New 
York on the evening of February 11, and a brief account of the 
proceedings at its meeting was sent to the New Yoiic Gazette., 
with an amusing song, written, it was stated, especially for this 
occasion. The following stanzas will serve as a sample of this 
effusion of poetical patriotism : 

Americans, rejoice; 

While songs employ the voice, 

Let trumpets sound. 

The thirteen stripes display 
In flags and streamers gay, 

^Tis Washington’s Birthday, 

Let joy abound. 

Long may he live to see 
This land" of liberty 

Flourish in peace ; 

Long may he live to prove 
A grateful people’s love, 

And late to heaven remove, 

Where joys ne’er cease. 

Fill the glass to the brink, 

Washington’s health we’ll drink, 

’Tis his birthday. 

Glorious deeds he has done, 

By him our cause is won. 

Long live great Washington 1 
Huzza 1 Huzza ! 

The following is also an interesting example of newspaper edi- 
torial patriotism which appeared in the New York Gazette at the 
same time : After the Almighty Author of our existence and 
happiness, to whom, as a people, are we under the greatest obli- 
gations ? I know you will answer, ‘ To Washington.’ That great, 
that gloriously disinterested man has, without the idea of pe- 
cuniary reward, on the contrary, much to his private danger, 
borne the greatest and most distinguished part in our political sal- 
vation. He is now retired from public service, with, I trust, the 
approbation of God, his country, and his own heart. But shall 
we forget him ? No ,* rather let our hearts cease to beat than an 
ungrateful forgetfulness shall sully the part any of us have taken 
in the redemption of our country. On this day, the hero enters 
into the fifty-third year of his age. Shall such a day pass un- 
noticed? No; let a temperate manifestation of joy express the 
sense we have of the blessings that arose upon America on that 
day which gave birth to Washington. Let us call our children 
around us and tell them the many blessings they owe to him and 
to those illustrious characters who have assisted him in the great 

C2 
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work of the emancipation Df our country, and urge them hy 
such examples to transmit the delights of freedom and indepen- 
dence to their posterit 3 ^” 

It is also interesting to know that ISTew York city was not 
the only place in the country remembering Washington’s Birth- 
day in this year 1784. The residents of Eichmond, Virginia, 
were not forgetful of the day, and in the evening an elegant 
entertainment and ball were given in the Capitol Building, which, 
we are informed, were largely attended. So late as 1796, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia persisted in preserving the Old Style date. 
But we have documentary evidence that in 1790 the Tammany 
Society of New York celebrated the day on February 22. The 
society had been organized less than a year, and it is interesting 
to see that it did not allow the first Washington’s Birthday in its 
history to pass by without fitting expressions of regard for the 
man who was then living in the city as President of the United 
States. Washington, at that time, lived in the lower part of 
Broadway, a few doors below Trinity Church. Congress was in 
session in the old City Hall, on the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, now occupied by the Sub-Treasury. New York was the 
capital of the country, but it was the last year that it enjo 3 ’’ed 
that distinction, for before the close of 1790 the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Philadelphia, where it remained until 1800, 
when permanent governmental quarters were taken up at Wash- 
ington. It may be of interest to know how the founders of 
this famous political organization commemorated Washington’s 
Birthday. Fortunately, the complete account of this first Tam- 
many celebration has been preserved. It was published in a New 
York newspaper, a day or two after the event, as follows : 

‘‘At a meeting of the Society of St. Tamman}^, at their wig- 
wam in this city, on Monday evening last, after finishing the 
ordinaiy business of the evening, it was unanimously resolved : 
That the 22d day of February be, from this day and ever after, 
commemorated by this society as the birthday of the Illus^ 
trious George Washington, President of the United States of 
America. The society then proceeded to the commemoration 
of the auspicious day which gave birth to the distinguished 
chief, and the following toasts were drank in porter, the produce 
of the United States, accompanied with universal acclamations 
of applause : 

“1. May the auspicious birthday of our great Grand Sachem, George 
Washington, ever be commemorated by all the real sons of St. Tammany. 

2. The birthday of those chiefs who lighted the great Council Fire in i776. 

3. The glorious Fourth of July, 1776, the birth of American Independence. 

4. The perpetual memory of those Sachems and warriors who have been 
called by the Kitchi Manitou to the Wigwam above since the Kevolution. 
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6. The births of the Sachems and warriors who have presided at the differ- 
ent council fires of the thirteen tribes since 1776. 

6. Our Chief Sachem, who presides over the council fire of our tribe. 

7. The 12th of May, which is the birthday of our titular saint and patron. 

8. The birth of Columbus, our secondary patron. 

9. The memory of the great Odagh 'Segte, first Grand Sachem of the 
Oneida bTation, and all his successors. 

10. The friends and patrons of virtue and freedom from Tammany to 
Washington. 

11. The birth of the present iN'ational Constitution, 17th of September, 
1787. 

12. The Sachems and warriors who composed that council. 

13. May the guardian genius of freedom pronounce at the birth of all her 
sons — Where Liberty dwells, there is his country. 

‘‘After mutual reciprocations of friendship on the joyous oc- 
casion, the society adjourned with their usual order and har- 
mony.” 

In Washington ever since the first President was inaugurated 
it had been the practice of the House to adjourn for half an 
hour to congratulate him on the happy return of his natal day. 
But this observance was dropped in 1796, on account of the ani- 
mosities excited by the Jay Treaty. 

The Philadelphians, always patriotic, never allowed Washing- 
ton’s Birthday to go by without due celebration. In 1793 a num- 
ber of old Eevolutionary officers belonging to the First Brigade 
of Pennsylvania Militia had a “ very splendid entertainment at 
Mr. Hill’s tavern in Second Street, near Eace Street,” Accord- 
ing to a Philadelphia newspaper account, the company was nu- 
merous and truly respectable, and among the guests on that 
occasion were the Governor of Pennsylvania, Thomas Mifflin, 
and Mr. Muhlenberg, Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives. 
At all these patriotic banquets it was customary to give as many 
toasts as there were States in the Union, so that during the 
early years we invariably find that thirteen toasts was the rule. 
As new States were added, however, extra toasts were added 
to the list. Just when this custom died out can perhaps not 
be definitely determined, but probably the rapid increase of the 
States may have had something to do with it, as the diners 
]:)robably saw that it was taxing their drinking abilities too 
heavily with the addition of each new State. However, at this 
Philadelphia celebration the toasts were fifteen, as two new 
States had recently been added, and among some of the most 
interesting are the following: 

The people of the United States — May their dignity and happiness he 
perpetual, and may the gratitude of the I^ation be ever commensurate with 
their privileges. 

The President of the United States — May the evening of his life be 
attended with felicity equal to the utility and glory of its meridian. 
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The Fair Daughters of America — May the purity, the rectitude, and the 
virtues of their mind ever continue equal to their beauty and external accom- 
plishments. 

The Republic of France— Wisdom and stability to her councils, success to 
her armies and navies, and may her enemies be compensated for their defeats 
by the speedy and general dilfusion of that liberty which they are vainly 
attempting to suppress. 

May Columbia he ever able to boast a Jefferson in council, a Hamilton in 
finance, and, when necessary, a Washington to lead her armies to conquest 
and glory. 

The Day — May such auspicious periods not cease to recur till every day in 
the year shall have smiled on Columbia with the birth of a Washington. 

Our Unfortunate Friend, the Marquis de Lafayette — May America become 
shortly his asylum from indignity and wrong, and may the noon and evening 
of his* life be yet honorable and happy in the bosom of that countrj^ where its 
morning shone with such unclouded splendor. 

In conclusion, the newspaper account of this celebration states 
that “the afternoon and evening were agreeably spent in social 
pleasures and convivial mirth, and the conduct of the whole 
company was marked by that politeness, harmony, and friend- 
ship which ought ever to characterize the intercourse of fellow- 
citizens and gentlemen.” 

Balls and "banquets, it will he seen, were the chief methods 
employed in celebrating the day, and there was hardly a town 
BO small that it could not manage to have at least one of these 
functions in honor of George Washington. The early news- 
papers for a month, and often longer, after the 22d of February, 
were filled with brief accounts of these celebrations from differ- 
ent localities. Many of them are very interesting, showing, as 
they do, the patrioti.^m of the people, as well as their customs 
and habits in their social entertainments. For instance, when 
Washington’s Birthday was celebrated in Alexandria, Virginia, 
in 1791, the Baltimore Advertiser gives us the following amusing 
account of a ball held at Wise’s tavern : 

“ The meeting was numerous and brilliant. Joy beamed in 
every countenance. Sparkling eyes, dimpled cheeks dressed in 
smiles, prompted by the occasion with all the various graces 
of female beauty, contributed to heighten the pleasure of the 
scene. At an interesting moment a portrait of the President, a 
striking likeness, was suddenly exhibited. The illustrious origi- 
nal had been often seen in the same room in the mild character 
of a friend, a pleased and pleasing guest. The song of ‘ God 
bless great Washington, Long live great Washington,’ succeeded. 
In this prayer many voices and all hearts united. May it not he 
breathed in vain.’' 

Wassail. (Anglo-Saxon, wes hdl, “be whole,” “be well,” 
equivalent to “ here’s to your health.”) Originally a pledge drunk 
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between friends. The word is now applied especially to a 
festive occasion or meeting where drinking and toasting are 
the order of the hour, and also to the liquor used thereat. 
The wassail bowl which still survives locally was a prominent 
feature of the mediaeval English Christmas festivities, making 
its appearance not only on the day itself, but on New Year’s 
and Twelfth Night or Epiphany. This bowl was often of mas- 
sive silver, and was frequently decked with ribbons and sprigs 
of rosemary. The component parts of its good cheer were ale, 
sugar, nutmeg, and roasted apples, a mixture which also went 
under the name of “ lamb’s-wool.” It is evident that crab-apples 
were often used in the wassail bowl, as frequent allusions are 
made in old English poetry to “ turning a crabbe in the fire,’* 
and Shakespeare makes Puck say, — 

And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab, 

And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 

One of the earliest mentions of the wassail bowl in England is 
that well-known scene when Eowena, the daughter of Hengist, 
presented to her father’s guest, King Yortigern, a bowl of wine, 
with the words, ‘‘Louerd King Wass-heil!” to which he replied, 
“Drinc Heil!” The American New Year’s toasts of health and 
happiness seem the legitimate successors of these ancient pledges. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century the mistress of many 
an American home was wont to rise before daybreak and with 
the help of her maids prepare a huge bowl of eggnog, of which 
each member of the family drank, servants as well, and to which 
each chance guest of the Christmas or New Year’s morn was 
invited. 

In a collection of ordinances for the regulation of the royal 
household in the reign of Henry YII. on Twelfth Night the 
steward was enjoined, when entering with the spiced and 
smoking bowl, to cry ‘‘ Wassail” three times, to which the royal 
chaplain had to respond with an appropriate song, whether he 
was in voice or not. 

The custom of wassailing at New Year’s obtained in monas- 
teries as well as in private houses. The mighty bowl called 
“Poculum Caritatis” was placed at the upper end of the re- 
fectorj’ table at the front of the abbey, and from it the Superior 
drank to all, and all drank in succession to one another. 

A custom much like this is still kept up in the Corporation 
feasts of London. A double-handled flagon, full of sweetened 
and spiced wine, is handed to the master, who drinks, standing, 
to the general health as announced by the toast-master, then 
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passes it to his neighbor on the left, who drinks, standing, to his 
next neighbor, also standing, and so on until all have drunk. 
This is the popular ceremony of the “ loving-cup.” 

While the wealthier classes were pouring down their copious 
libations, young women of the poorer classes went from house 
to house with wassail bowls adorned with ribbons, and singing 
carols calculated to beguile even the hard heart of a Midas into 
giving. If, however, the combined efforts of song and wine 
failed to elicit a sufficient pecuniary recognition, the carol 
speedily terminated in malignant anathemas. Here is a good 
old wassail song : 

A Jolly Wassail Bowl, 

A Wassail of good ale ; 

Well fare the butler's soul 
That setteth this to sale — 

Our jolly Wassail. 

Good Dame, here at your door 
Our Wassail we begin ; 

We are all maidens poor, 

We pray now let us in 

With our Wassail. 

Our Wassail we do fill 

With apples and with spice ; 

Then grant us your good will 
To taste here once or twice 

Of our good Wassail. 

But here they let us stand 
All freezing in the cold. 

Good Master, give command 
To enter and be bold 

With our Wassail. 

Much joy into this hall 
With us is entered in. 

Our Master, first of all, 

We hope will now begin 

Of our Wassail. 

If songs like the above met with no immediate acknow- 
ledgment, the singers followed them up with verses like these: 

Give way, give way, ye gates ! and win 
An easy blessing to your bin 
And basket by our entering in. 

Oh, may your dairies prosper so 
As that your pans no ebb may know ; 

But if they do, the more to flow, 
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Like to a solemn sober stream 
Banked all with lilies, and the cream 
Of sweetest cowslips filling them j 

Last, may your harrows, shares, and ploughs, 

Your stacks, your stalls, your sweetest mows, 

All prosper by our virgin vows. 

Alas ! we bless, but see none here 
That brings us either ale or beer : 

In a dry house, all things are near. 

On St. Stephen’s Day it was the fashion, in the early part of 
the century, to exhibit a “ merry disport,” or pageant, whicti 
perhaps had something to do with the Reformation, in the hall 
of the Inner Temple in London. Mr. Hone describes it in his 

Year Book.” Revelling appears to have formed an important 
part of the scene, if we may judge from one of the stanzas 
chanted by the “ ancientest of masters 

Bring hither the bowle. 

The brimming brown bowle, 

And quaff the rich juice right merrilie; 

Let the wine-cup go round 
Till the solid ground 
Shall quake at the noise of our revelrie. 

Let wassail and wine 
Their pleasures combine, 

While we quaff the rich juice right merrilie ; 

Let us drink till we die, 

When the saints we relie 
Will mingle their songs with our revelrie. 

The custom of drinking wassail in Scotland prevailed even 
into the early part of the nineteenth century. As the clock 
struck the knell of the departing year, it was accompanied by a 
cordial shaking of hands, and a decorous dance around the table, 
and the following song: 

Weel may we a’ be; 

111 may we never see. 

Here’s to the King 

And the gude companie ! 

The elders of the family would then sally forth, bearing tbe 
hot bowl and a generous supply of buns and short-cake or bread 
and cheese, to interchange cordial greeting with their neighbors. 
So general was this custom that in Edinburgh the principal 
streets were more densely thronged between the hours of twelve 
and one a.m. than at mid-day. 

An unlucky circumstance, however, on January 1, 1812, put an 
end to this national custom. A party of young ruffians decided to 
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orchard the people are received by the owner and admitted. 
Then they are conducted to one of the best trees, which is 
considered a representative of all the others in the orchard, 
and around it they gather. The beadle or a well-known man 
in the village produces a large bottle of cider and sprinkles the 
tree with the beverage. Meanwhile all the other j)cople remain 
silent, and the officiating villager addresses the tree in a quaint 
fashion something like this : 

O tree! 0 tree! 0 tree! Bear fruit and flourish. Thy 
owner nourish. Give wealth and plenty.” 

The people repeat these words, and then, accompanied by 
the owner, the procession re-forms and marches to another 
orchard, where a like ceremony is performed. It is supposed 
that every plantation treated in this way will be a fruitful 
source of income to its owner during the coming year. 

Horsfield in his ‘‘ History of Sussex” tells us that in his time 
the wassailing or, as it is locally termed, the worsting of the 
fruit-trees is considered a matter of great importance there, and 
its omission is believed to bring ill-luck, if not the loss of the 
entire year’s crop. Those who engage in the ceremonj^ are 
called howlers.” 

The farm-laborers or village boys assemble under the lead of 
a trumpeter equipped with a cow’s horn. After gaining the 
owner’s consent, which is rarely denied, they proceed to the 
orchard, and, encircling the representative tree, chant in a low 
voice some variant of the rhyme already quoted. This ended, 
the trumpeter blows a loud blast, and all shout in chorus. Then 
they go from tree to tree, rapping each with their sticks, and 
after wassailing the whole orchard return to the owner and sing 
at his door a song which obtains them admission. Banging 
themselves around the kitchen fire, they are treated to ale and 
join in various in-door amusements. 

In the neighborhood of the New Forest the following lines are 
sung at the wassailing of the trees : 

Apples and pears, with right good corn, 

Come in plenty to every one ; 

Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 

Give earth to drink, and she’ll not fail. 

Analogous customs are found in many parts of Continental 
Europe. In Southern Germany during the Christmas season 
the table-cloths are shaken over the roots of the fruit-trees as 
an offering. A more ancient custom was for some one to go in 
a state of nudity at midnight on Christmas Eve and bind the 
fruit-trees with ropes of straw. In the Tyrol the fruit-trees are 
violently beaten with clubs and staves. A like custom prevails 
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in Bohemia, whore all of the household, at the hour of midnight 
on Christmas Eve, go about the orchard shaking the trees. In 
some agricultural sections, during the night preceding Christmas 
Day lighted torches are carried in procession through the or- 
chards, and hymns are sung which contain prayers for a large 
harvest. In others the fruit-trees are regaled with the remains 
of the Christmas supper, to which they have been previously 
and specially invited. 

These Teutonic customs all point to the mysterious influences 
attributed by the ancient Germans to the Twelve Mghts as the 
origin of the wassailing customs. 

Well-Dressing. A ceremony which still survives in Eng- 
land and is probably an adaptation to Christian usage of the 
ancient Eoman Fontinalia, or annual flower- festival of the spirits 
of the streams and fountains. Derbyshire with the adjacent 
counties is the home of the custom. The most famous of all the 
well-dressings occurs at Tissington on Ascension Day. Derby 
and Wirksworth select Whitsuntide; Goulgrave, St. John’s Day ; 
Barton, the Thursday nearest to the latter date; Endon, in Staf- 
fordshire, Eoyal Oak Day. 

The origin of the Tissington custom is popularly attributed 
to a great drought that occurred in 1615, when the people for 
miles around drove their cattle to drink at the five wells or 
springs of Tissington and a thanksgiving service was appointed 
for every succeeding Ascension Day. But the custom is prob- 
ably far more ancient. 

The five springs are rather fountains or cascades, the water 
descending from above, and not rising, as in a well. These are 
decorated for the occasion with flowers arranged in the most 
beautiful devices. Boards are cut into arches, pediments, pinna- 
cles, and other ornamental forms, and are covered with moist 
clay to the thickness of about half an inch ; the flowers are cut 
off their stems and impressed into the clay as closely together 
as possible, forming mottoes, borders, and other devices ; these 
are then placed over the wells, and it is impossible to conceive a 
more beautiful appearance than they present, the water gurgling 
from beneath them, and overhung by the fine foliage of the 
numerous evergreens and forest trees by which they are sur- 
rounded. There is one particular variety of the double daisy, 
known to gardeners as the Tissington daisy, which appears 
almost peculiar to the place, and is in much repute for forming 
the letters of the texts and mottoes with which the wells are 
adorned. The day is observed as a complete holiday, and the 
festival attracts a considerable number of visitors from all ihe 
neighboring towns and villages. Divine service is performed in 
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the church, and on its conclusion the minister and congregation 
join in procession and visit each well. 

The three Psalms appointed for the day are read successively 
at the first three wells, and a hymn is sung. The Epistle and 
Gospel are read at the last two wells. 

At Endon there are two wells, one very ancient and almost 
dried up, the second comparatively modern, which supplies the 
village with water. The proceedings are under the personal 
guidance of the vicar of the parish, and at two o’clock a pro- 
cession of school-children is formed at the new well, headed by a 
band of music. The children wave flags vigorously, and the pro- 
cession marches to the old parish church, where a solemn service 
is held and the villagers attend in large numbers. Hymns and 
psalms applicable to a thanksgiving service for water are sung, 
and at the conclusion of the service the procession is re-formed 
and marches back to the new well. Then the clergy and choir 
walk slowdy round the well, singing “ Eock of Ages” and “A 
living stream so crystal clear.” The well is adorned, as at Tis- 
sington, with a large wooden framework erected in front of it, 
covered with a surface of clay, and thickly studded with flowers 
of every kind of hue. “0 ye wells, bless the Lord!” was the 
text that garnished the summit. Maypole dances, including the 
crowning of the May Queen, occupy the greater part of the 
afternoon, and in the evening the band plays for dancing, and 
the Maypole dances are repeated. After dusk there is a display 
of fireworks. (Litchfield: Old English Customs., p. 187 ; Dyer: 
British Popular Customs, p. 211. See also Chambers's Book of 
Days, vol. i. p. 595.) 

Wells, Holy. Water-worship was an element of all primeval 
faiths. It still survives in the superstitious reverence accorded 
to wells and springs not only by Christians of the more primitive 
type, but by Jews and Mohammedans, by savages and semi- 
savages. The Pool of Bethesda and Zemzem (^. v.'), the Holy 
Well of Mecca, find their counterparts all over Europe and Asia, 
and wherever the aboriginal races dominate in the Hew World. 

Mr. Dorman, in his Origin of Primitive Superstitions,” tells 
us how the tribes of Central America, Mexico, and Hew Mexico 
had their sacred springs, and mentions the various sacrifices 
offered to them. The Indians of Colorado regard springs that 
bubble up from the ground with awe and reverence, and bring 
their sick thither to be cured. The bubbling of the water is 
supposed to be due to spirits breathing into it, the healing power 
being ascribed to these supernatural agents. In Hew Mexico, 
near the thirty-fifth parallel, Lieutenant Whipple found a spring 
which from time immemorial “ had been held sacred to the rain- 
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fled from place to place, pursued by the king ; and when, on 
reaching the sea-shore, the king was about to seize her, she 
plunged into the deep. But she did not perish, for a large stone 
rose from the bottom of the ocean and received her, on which 
she floated over to Seeland. On the spot where she first set her 
foot there sprang forth a fountain, which still bears her name. 

Sir John Lubbock also adds that in the Scotch islands are 
many sacred wells, and that he himself has seen the holy well 
in one of the islands completely surrounded by the little offerings 
of the peasantry, consisting principally of rags and halfpence. 
One may further quote the testimony of Mr. Campbell, who in 
his Popular Tales of the West Highlands” writes thus: “Holy 
healing wells are common all over the Highlands, and the people 
still leave offerings of pins and nails and bits of rag, though few 
would confess it. There is a well in Islay where I myself have, 
after drinking, deposited copper caps among a hoard of pins and 
buttons and similar gear placed in chinks and trees at the edge 
of the Witches’ Well. There is another well with similar offer- 
ings freshly placed beside it in Loch Maree.” Among further 
illustrations, he informs us how a small well in the Black Isle of 
Cromarty has miraculous healing powers, and adds, “ A country- 
woman tells me that about forty years ago she remembers it 
being surrounded by a crowd of people every first Tuesda}^ in 
June, who bathed in and drank of it before sunrise. Each 
patient tied a string of rag to one of the trees that overhung it 
before leaving.” 

The same custom obtains at various holy wells in Ireland. 
Indeed, it survives in all countries where Homan Catholicism 
flourishes, which is not surprising when it is borne in mind that 
the Homan Church had a special prayer for blessing clouts used 
for the cure of diseases. At Wierre-Effroy, in France, where 
the water of St. Godeleine’s Well is esteemed efficacious for 
ague, rheumatism, gout, and all affections of the limbs, a hetero- 
geneous collection of crutches, bandages, rolls of rag, and other 
rejected adjuncts of medical treatment is to be seen hanging 
upon the surrounding shrubs. These are intended as thank- 
offerings and testimonies of restoration. Other springs, famous 
for curing ophthalmia, abound in the same district ; and here, 
too. bandages, shades, guards, and rags innumerable are ex- 
hibited. 

The most famous of these sacred places in England are the 
wells at Tissington in Derbyshire (see Well-Dressing), and St. 
Winifred’s well at Hotywell. 

Cornwall boasts of the well of St. Madron, near Penzance, 
and another at Gulval. The latter is thus described in Gilbert’s 
“Parochial History of Cornwall:” “To this place numbers of 
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people, time out of mind, have resorted for pleasure and profit 
of their health, as the credulous country-people do in these days, 
not only to drink the waters thereof, but to inquire after the life 
or death of their absent friends ; where, being arrived, they de- 
mand the question at the well whether such a person by name 
be living, in health, sick, or dead. If the party be living and in 
health, the still quiet water of the well-pit, as soon as the ques- 
tion is put, will instantly bubble or boil up as a pot; but if it 
remain quiet it is an indication that the party is dead.” 

Throughout the British isles there are numerous holy wells 
where the passer-by has but to breathe a wish and drop a pin or 
other valueless offering into the water to obtain what he wants. 
Such is St, Helen’s well, near Sefton, Lancashire, the bottom of 
which, says Mr. Hampson, in his ‘‘ Medii ^vi Kalendarium,” ‘‘ I 
have frequently seen almost covered with pins, which must have 
been thrown in for this purpose.” It seems that young ladies 
have still continued up to recent times to throw pins into this 
well, and to draw conclusions as to the fidelity of their lovers, 
the date of marriage, and so forth, from the turning of the pin 
to the north or any other point of the compass. 

Wepebort. (Ger,, ‘‘Willow Wheel.”) An apparatus that 
forms part of the rural German festivities on St. Sylvester’s Lay, 
or Hew Year’s Eve. This consists of a wheel made of willow, in 
the centre of which there is a gilded ornament that flashes like 
a star. At the extremity of the spokes on the exterior of the 
rim there is a succession of spikes, upon which apples are stuck. 
Just after midnight the bearer throws it into the house of his 
lady- love, demanding a token in return. He then fires a pistol, 
and runs away at the top of his speed, pursued by the inmates 
of the house, who, if he is caught and brought back, compel 
him to drink rothwasser and ride astride of the pot-hanger. 

Werburga, St., patron saint of Chester. Her festival is 
celebrated on the day of her death, February 3. 

St, Werburga was the daughter of a king of Mercia, and 
flourished in the seventh century. She was abbess of Eepandum, 
and founded many convents. She died in 708, and her body was 
interred at Hamburg. In the reign of King Alfred her remains 
were translated to Chester. The cathedral of Chester was dedi- 
cated to her in 800. Her relics were scattered in the reign 
of Henry YIII., but her shrine was converted into the episcopal 
throne of the cathedral. The monument is of stone, embellished 
with antique images of the kings of Mercia. Many miraculous 
cures and preservations of the city of Chester from assaults and 
fire are attributed to St. Werburga’s intercessions. In 1180 a 
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ftre broke out which threatened to consume the city; but it is 
related that the shrine of the virgin was carried in procession, 
and that immediately the fire was extinguished. 

Wheel. In many modern ceremonies which survive as relics 
of ancient paganism, a wheel itself or some rotary motion sug- 
gests solar symbolism. Grimm’s “ Teutonic Mythology” has 
shown a curious analogy between the very words sun and wheel. 
After explaining that the sun was likened to a wheel of fire and 
the element blazing out of him was represented in the shape of 
a wheel, he continues : 

“ The Gothic letter Q [ = HV] is the very symbol of the sun, 
and plainly shows the shape of a wheel ; we must therefore sup- 
pose it to have been the initial of a Goth, hvil = AS. hweol^ ON. 
hvel. From ‘hvel’ was developed the Icel. Mol, Swed. Dan.AjwZ, 
O. Swed, Mug hi ; and from ‘ hweol, h weohl’ the Engl, wheel, Nethl. 
wiel, and Fris. fial. In view of all these variations, some have even 
ventured to bring in theON. joZ, Swed. Dan. juZ[ Yule], the name 
of the winter solstice, and fasten upon it also the meaning of 
wheel ; on that hypothesis the two forms must have parted com- 
pany very early, supposing the Gothic name of November, jmZm, 
to be cognate. The word wheel seems to be of the same root as 
lohile, Goth, hveila, OHG. huila, i.e., revolving time.” 

In many parts of German}^ it is customary to wrap straw 
around an old cart-wheel, set it on fire, and send it rolling down 
a hill. Barrels are sometimes substituted. Elsewhere lighted 
torches are carried round in a sunwise movement (see Pradak- 
shina). The burning of the Clavie u.) is an analogous Brit- 
ish custom, one of the few that have survived, though they were 
once very common in England and Scotland as well as Ireland. 
Originally it is more than probable that these ceremonies were 
part of the Midsummer rites (see John the Baptist, St.), but 
when their solar origin had been forgotten they naturally at- 
tached themselves to the feasts of the principal local saints or 
other chief holidays. Thus, in Northern Germany Easter is 
generally the favored day, as St. John’s Eve is in Southern. 
Germany also yields us examples of burning wheels on St. 
Michael’s Day (September 29) and St. Martin’s Day (November 
11). On St. Peter’s Day (February 22) the children in West- 
phalia are wont to go begging from door to door, and as they 
beg they turn an old wheel round and round. 

Although the wheel figures also in the fetes on French soil, 
there are no accounts of its being rolled down the side of a hill 
as in Germany. Still in both countries the ceremonies were sup- 
posed to be a propitiation of fortune. In Germany at several 
places along the Moselle, notably at Konz, if the wheel rolled 
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down burning to the river an abundant vintage was expected. 
In France, in the former province of Poitou, a burning wheel is 
carried around the fields at midsummer in the expectation of se- 
curing a blessing on the crop. M. Gaidoz in “ Le Dieu Gaulois du 
Soleil” quotes an old document which shows that burning wheels 
figured among the ceremonies at one time in Lorraine. The trans- 
action took place in 1565 between Madame lolande de Bassom- 
pierre. an abbess of Epinal, and the magistrates of that place, in 
which that lady transfers to the town a portion of the forest, so 
that in future she might be free from the obligation of furnish- 
ing ‘‘ la roue de Fortune et la paille pour la former.” As Epi- 
nai is near the German frontier, the celebration at that place 
would probably be the same as at Konz; and the two towns not 
being far distant from each other helps to confirm this sugges- 
tion. There is a further confirmation in the fact, which at the 
same time gives importance to these customs, that in both places 
the civic authorities took part in them. At the Konz ceremo- 
nies the maire of Sierk officiated, and received a basket of cher- 
ries, ‘‘according to ancient custom,” for so doing. At Epinal it 
was the magistrates that entered into the negotiations with the 
abbess about the wheel and the straw, showing that they took 
some part in the affair as a public business. In Paris, at the 
bonfires on St. John’s Pay, the king attended^ and was an 
important actor in the rite. These details are evidence that 
the customs were no children’s pastimes, but were serious per- 
formances. 

Whitebait Banquet at Greenwich. Properly speaking, there 
is no such fish as whitebait. The popular enfree served at London 
orBlackwall dinners and which bears that name, and the similar 
dishes offered in American restaurants, consist of whatever mess 
of “ fry” fishermen are able to catch. When first the attention 
of naturalists was turned to whitebait it was generally held to 
be the young of the shad, until it was proved that the shad is 
not common enough in English waters nor prolific enough to 
furnish forth the vast quantities of whitebait eaten in England. 
Then Yarrell, in 1828, proclaimed that ihe fish was a distinct 
member of the herring family, and baptized it Chipea alba. It 
is singular that it should not have occurred to so practical a nat- 
uralist as Yarrell to look for an example of Clupea alba contain- 
ing eggs or milt, because every fish, no matter what its size, 
must spawn at some time. 'No one has ever seen an example of 
whitebait with spawn in it. Pr. Gunther’s conclusio;. may be 
accepted that five-sixths of the fish which are served under the 
name of whitebait are the young of either the sprat or the 
herring. 
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It IB sometimes asserted that whitebait was first brought to 
public notice in 1780 by one Eichard Conner, a fisherman of 
Blackwall. But so far back as 1612, at the general feast of the 
founder of the Charterhouse, given on May 28 in Stationers’ 
Hall. London, we read that among the delicacies were “six 
dishes of whitebait.” It is even conjectured that the savory 
fry was not unknown to Henry YIII. and to Queen Elizabeth 
at their banquets in the palace of Greenwich. In the early 
part of this century Lovegrove’s “Bait-Kitchen” at Blackwall 
was a favorite resort of Londoners. But whitebait is especially 
famous through the annual dinner of English cabinet ministers 
at Greenwich. 

The history of the dinner is involved in some antiquarian 
doubt. But all accounts agree that it was originally celebrated 
at Dagenham, a village in Essex. On December 17, 1707, an 
extraordinarily high tide in the Thames broke down a part of 
the sea-wall that protected the neighboring marshes. About 
one thousand acres of land were flooded. After many unsuc- 
cessful efforts, the breach was closed in 1721. The land was all 
drained, save sixty acres, still known as Dagenham Breach, or 
Dagenham Lake, and constituting a large sheet of reedy water 
well stocked with pike, carp, roach, and eels. So important was 
deemed the maintenance of the restored embankment that a 
commission was appointed by Parliament to make a periodical 
inspection. This inspection, in course of time, became little more 
than an excuse for an annual holiday. The commissioners, 
mostly City magnates, with Sir Eobert Preston, M.P. for Dover, 
as president, and some members of the Admiralty, went down in 
state just about the time when Parliament broke up in the 
autumn. After the official inspection, a dish of freshly caught 
whitebait was served up in the board-room, — the latter being 
situated in a building erected for the accommodation of the 
superintendents, close to the flood-gates, and usually known on 
the river as the Breach House. One year Prime Minister Pitt, 
who was always a great favorite with the City men, was invited 
by the commissioners to partake of their annual fish dinner. He 
was so highly pleased that next year some of his political col- 
leagues and private friends were included in the invitation. And 
so every year the dinner became more sumptuous and acquired 
more and more the character of a ministerial banquet. Even 
after the inspection was given up Sir Eobert Preston continued 
to send out the annual invitations until his death in 1834, 
when the dinner was transferred to Greenwich and became 
strictly ministerial. 

. Such is one account of the Whitebait Dinner. Another, 
/-equally circumstantial, differs somewhat in detail. According 
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to this, Sir Rnliert Pros! on had a cottage on tlie banlcB of Dagen- 
luini Lake, lie callcHi it his fiHhing cottage, atul ofU>n in the 
H}'iring retired tbitlier with a friend or two, to forget the cares 
of state atid ot* busincHs. iiis most frec|uent guest was George 
Rose, Seen* t ary tt> the Treasury, One day Mr, Rose intimatetl 
to Sir ifohert that Mr, Pitt, of whose friendship they were both 
justly prouti, would no tioubt much delight in tlu' comtort of 
sueh a retreat. Sir Hcjhert c<u*dially at*cepted tlie suggestion. 
A <lay was named, and tlie i^remier was accordingly invited, and 
reetuved witli great- eorcllaiity at the fishing e<ittagi\ He was 
bo well pleased with his visit and the hospitality of the haronet 
—they wt‘re all considered two if not tluaa). bottle men— that, on 
taking leave, Mr, Pitt readily ac‘cepted an invitation for the foL 
hnving year, Sir F.ohert engaging to remiiul him at the pr<iper 
time. Vor a few years, Mr. Pitt, accomjiaaied by ^'(Hd (ieorge 
Rose,” was a regular visitor at Dagenham Breach. But the dis- 
tance was great for those days. Railways had not yet started 
into existence, ami the going um-l coming were considered some- 
what inconvenient. 

But Sir Eobeii—hearty Ihiton as he was— was ispuil tu 
the oeciiHion. Why not dine near London? (ireenwieh was 
snggestiHl m the new ineeting-plaee^ and the suggestion was 
IUH*eptiHl, 

The party was now changed from a trio to a <piartette, Mr. 
Idtt having requested to be alhnved to bring Lm’d t'aimlen. The 
ice thus hridceti, a fifth guest was H<mn adtled to the number, ■ - 
namely, Mr, Long, afterwards Lor«l FaridH»rough, All still were 
the guests of Sir Riiheri Presttm ; hut, one by one, other men of 
|ioHiti<in—all of the T<vry schtHii|™\vere invitisf until at last Lord 
Paniden reasonably remarked that, as tliey were all ilining at a 
tavern, it was only fair that Sir Robert shtuild ht' released tnon 
the expensif. It was then arranged tliat the dinner slmuld be 
given as usual by Sir Itohert I*reHton,«that is to say, at his invi- 
latton,— -and ho insisted on still contrihuting a bm-k ami <’hum- 
pagne; but the reriiaining charges were to be defVayed hy the 
<d.her guests, and on this arrangerntmt the dinners eontiniusi to 
bo held luinufilly till the death of Mr. Pitt. Sir Robert !*resfon 
was reipiested, in the following year, to summon the several 
guests, the list <if whom by this time included most of the eal,»« 
inet ministers. Tlie time for meeting was u-sually after Trinity 
Mitmiay, a short period before the encl of th ^ session. 

Whatever the exact origin cif the Whitebait bamimds, tley 
criiitin-ued to fbiurish at Ctreeriwdclg whetlier Whig or Ttiry were 
the head of the feast, mill! IBTtI, wdien they were diseonfiniietl 
but were revived by the Disracdi ministry in 1H74. 

Hmm of tli# curpomiknm of .London indulge in a similar 
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annual festivity, and the town council of Exeter likewise cel- 
ebrates an annual dinner of which whitebait is the distinctive 
feature. 

White Horse of Berkshire. A colossal representation of 
a galloping horse cut in outline on the side of a steep hill, known 
as White Horse Hill, near G-reat Earingdon, Berkshire. The 
cutting is done in the form of trenches eighteen feet wide and 
six deep hollowed out in the yellowish-w'hite clay soil, but seen 
from a distance against the dark background of herbage the out- 
lines appear to be delicately traced in chalk crayons. The figure 
is five hundred and ten feet long, the horse’s ears alone measuring 
forty -fi.ve feet, and its eye six feet, and the space it occupies is 
about two acres. It can be seen at a distance of fifteen miles 
across country on a clear day. 

1^0 exact evidence can be adduced regarding the origin of this 
remarkable figure, Thomas Hughes, in his ‘‘Scouring of the 
White Horse” (1857), is inclined to accept the popular tradition 
that it was carved to commemorate the victory of King Ethelred 
and his brother Alfred, afterwards Alfred ttie Great, over the 
Danes at Ashdown, in the year 871. The actual site of this 
great battle is not known, and has been the subject of some dis- 
cussion ; but the balance of probability is in favor of its having 
been fought in the neighborhood of White Horse Hill, on the 
summit of which, at the height of eight hundred and ninety- 
three feet above the sea, is an ancient encampment, consisting 
of a plain of more than eight acres in extent, surrounded by a 
rampart and ditch. This enclosure is called TJffington Castle, 
and immediately beneath it is the stupendous engraving of the 
White Horse. 

Once every three years in September the peasantry used to 
assemble and carefully remove any of the turf that had en- 
croached upon the figure, a ceremony known as “ Scouring the 
White Horse.” Since Mr. Hughes renewed attention to both the 
Horse and the ceremony, the latter has occurred every year. 
These meetings form a sort of rural carnival to the people for 
fifty miles around. After the trenches have been carefully 
cleaned and scoured, the participants engage in rustic and 
athletic games of various kinds, and prizes are distributed to the 
most successful. The festival lasts for two days, and, according 
to immemorial usage, the lord of the manor entertains the par- 
ticipants at his own expense. 

White Thursday. (Welsh, Jeu-nhydn.') In Cornwall this 
was the name given to the last Thursday that was one clear 
week before Christmas Day. According to tradition, this was 
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the annual recurrence of the period when black tin or ore was 
first melted or turned into white tin or metal in these parts. 
Hence until quite recently the tinners claimed a holiday on this 
day. 

Whit Monday or Whitsun Monday. The day after Whit- 
sunday. It is now one of the English Bank holidays (g. v.) 
which owe their being to the efforts of Sir John Lubbock. This 
and Whitsun Tuesday were anciently semi-holidays in England. 

Southey, in his Common-Place Book” (1849, Second Series, 
p. 336), gives the following extract from Mrs. Fienne’s MSS. : 

“ At Lichfield they have a custom at Whitsuntide, ye Monday 
and Tuesday, called the Green Bower Feast, by which they hold 
their charter. The bailiff and sheriff assist at the ceremony of 
dressing up babies with garlands of flowers and greens, and 
carry them in procession through all the streets, and then 
assemble themselves at the market-place, and so go in a solemn 
procession through the great street to a hill bejmnd the town, 
where is a large green bower made, in which they have their 
feast. Many smaller bowers are made around for company, and 
for booths to sell fruits, sweetmeats, gingerbread,” etc. 

In Lancashire the Whitsun fairs were held on Whit Monday, 
and Hiring Fairs (^. v.) are still kept up in this county and else- 
where. At Hinckley in the same county until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the custom was kept up of millers riding 
in procession dressed in ribbons, with what they called the King 
of the Millers at their head. 

A writer (in 1787) describing one of these fairs says. To the 
old ceremony of riding millers, many improvements were made 
upon a more extensive and significant plan, — several personages 
introduced that bore allusions lo the manufacture and were con- 
nected with the place. Old Hugo Baron de Grentemaisnel, who 
made his first appearance in 1786, armed in light and easy paste- 
board armor, was this second time armed cap-a-pie in heavy 
sinker plate, with pike and shield, on the latter the arms of the 
town. The representative baron of Hinckley had the satisfac- 
tion of being accompanied by his lady, the Baroness Adeliza, 
habited in the true antique style, with steeple hat, ruff-points, 
mantle, etc., all in suitable colors, each riding on nimble white 
steeds properly caparisoned; they were preceded by the town 
banner, and two red streamers embroidered with their respective 
names. Several bands of music gave a cheerful spirit to the 
pageant, but more particularly the militia band from Leicester. 
The framework knitters, wool-combers, butchers, carpenters, 
etc., had each their plays, and rode in companies bearing devices 
or allusions to their different trades. Two characters well sup- 
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ported were Bishop Blaise and his chaplain, who figured at the- 
head of the wool-combers. In their train appeared a pretty 
innocent young pair, a gentle shepherd and shepherdess, the 
latter carrying a lamb, the emblem of her little self more than 
of the trade. Some other little folks, well dressed, were mounted 
on ponies, holding instruments the marks of their fathers’ busi- 
nesses, and ornamented with ribbons of all colors waving in the 
air. (See JSTichols : History of Hinckley, 1813, p. 678.) 

A correspondent of the Gentleman' s Magazine (1783, vol. liii. 
p. 578) says there seems to be a trace of the descent of the Holy' 
Ghost on the heads of the apostles in what passes at Whitsuntide 
Fair in some parts of Lancashire, where one person holds a stick 
over the head of another, whilst a third, unperceived, strikes the 
stick, and thus gives a smart blow to the first. 

The London Graphic for May 19, 1894, thus describes the Whit 
Monday bank holiday of that year: ^‘London was a wonderful 
sight. Every place with a pretence to providing entertainment 
was full, and yet all day long people seemed to be getting some- 
where. Every omnibus was full on top; the parks, but for the 
absence of banners, might have been the scene of demonstra- 
tions in favor of more Whit Mondays, and every restaurant 
made hay while the sun shone or the money lasted. Even the 
museums — those curious places in which to seek amusement — 
kept their turnstiles moving all day long, and the National Gal- 
lery held quite a reception. But this ability to be easily amused 
is one of the pleasantest and perhaps it is also one of the most* 
pathetic sights of London taking a holiday. Go where you- 
would on Monday, there you would see people upon whom ‘toil 
had left a furrowed trace on every feature of their face,’ sitting 
down in the sun and doing nothing but ^ doing nothing.’ Some- 
times they carried babies, venerable-looking little creatures who 
had yet to learn the difference between Bank Holidays and other 
days; and sometimes they eat fragments of stodgy-looking lunch 
out of baskets or pieces of newspaper. But mostly they simply 
sat there, perhaps beating time to the tune of any band within 
hearing, or perhaps vaguely conscious that it was a very pleasant 
thing to have, for once in a way, nothing much to bother them. 
In the places just outside London — Greenwich, Richmond and 
the River, Happy Hampton and Chingford — the people saw the 
country as sweet as English spring could make it. Besides, the 
entrepreneurs had provided special entertainments for Monday’s 
visitors. In Bpping Forest, as on Hampstead Heath, the don- 
keys had been for weeks in training, and for days before the 
proprietors of ‘Aunt Sally’ and other games of skill had been 
selecting carefully deceptive places in which to set up this form 
of amusement. Their ingenuity met with an abundant reward. 
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during the latter part of Monday, and all day long in the cocoa* 
nut groves of Epping Forest natives might have been seen gath- 
ering fruit. At Hampton Court the boat- builders had prepared 
for the occasion by putting up their prices, a precaution for 
which they will not be very much blamed by those who have 
been privileged to observe the experimental methods by which 
the Bank holiday waterman propels his craft ; and at Greenwich, 
where the amusements are not so varied, consisting mainly of 
rolling down Greenwich Hill and comparing watches with the 
Observatory clock, the restaurateurs of the neighborhood had 
risen to the occasion by providing unusual quantities of ‘ tea and 
s'rimps.’ 

“ In the great places of entertainment — the emporiums of 
amusement we might almost call them — a new era has set in, an 
era which began with the tropical summer of last year and to 
which a day like Whit Monday was eminently favorable: the 
era of the cigarette and the small table. Earl’s Court was per- 
haps the first to begin it ; the Crystal Palace has been the latest 
to adopt it. It arose from the disposition, which Earl’s Court 
was the first to discover, of the public to enjoy itself after the 
Continental fashion, — which is to sit at a small table in company 
with a cigarette and coffee and the music of a first-class band. 
If the first-class band can first accompany a first-class dinner 
at a reasonable price, so much the better, but the small table and 
the music and the illuminations, and the presence of hundreds 
of other couples enjoying them in the same way as ourselves, 
these are the essentials.” 

On Whitsun Monday a curious sight was formerly to be seen 
in St. Petersburg. Mothers belonging to the merchant class 
arrayed their marriageable daughters in their best attire, hung 
about their necks the jewelry and silver- ware which formed a 
part of their dowry, and took them to the Summer Garden to be 
inspected and proposed for by the young men. 

Whitsunday, or Pentecost, An annual feast of the East- 
ern and Western Churches instituted in commemoration of the 
day upon which the Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles 
and when the three thousand were baptized. It occurs exactly 
fifty days after Easter Sunday. The entire fifty days, known as 
Whitsuntide or Pentecost, was an especial season in the early 
Church for the administration of adult baptism. On Whitsunday 
the catechumens, and those who had been baptized in the course 
of the season, presented themselves in albs^ or white garments. 
Hence the name Whit- or White Sunday. Another etymon is 
suggested in a poem of the fourteenth century, which assumes 
that whit is a corruption of wit or wisdom : 
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This day Whitsonday is cald, 

For wisdome and wit sevenfald 
Was goven to the Apostles on this day. 

Pentecost means “ fiftieth.” The feast was alternatively so called 
because the first Whitsunday occurred on the Jewish Pentecost, 
or Shebuoth (^. u.), which is exactly fifty days after Passover. 
Hence the Christian Pentecost bears the same numerical relation 
to Easter that the Jewish Pentecost does to the Passover. 

Whitsunday was kept as a Christian festival from very early 
times. It is mentioned by Origen and in the canons of the 
Council of Elvira (a.d. 306). Benedict XIY. mentions many 
customs which formerly prevailed on this day in some places, 
as the blessing of the candle, the blowing of trumpets at the 
Yeni, Sancte Spiritus” in the Whitsunday mass, the discharge 
of fire from the roof, the letting doves loose in the church, and 
the scattering of roses. Doves are a symbol of the Holy Ghost: 
hence they frequently reappear in the popular customs associated 
with the day. In Holland, according to Picart, children used to 
^0 to church with doves in their hands, Haogeorgus has these 
lines : 

On Whitsunday whyte pigeons tame in strings from heaven flie, 

And one that framed is of wood still hangeth in the skie. 

Thou seest how they with idols play, and teache the people too, 

None otherwise than little gyrls with puppets used to do. 


The allusion here is to the dramatization of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost which was common both in Germany and in Eng- 
land in Eoman Catholic times. Lambarde says that “ when a 
child he saw in St. Paul’s the descent of the Holy Spirit per- 
formed by a white pigeon let fiy out of a hole in the midst of 
the roof of the great aisle, with a long censer, which, descending 
from the same place almo.st to the ground, was swung up and 
down at such length that it reached with one sweep almost to 
the west gate of the church, and with the other to the choir 
stairs, breathing out over the whole multitude a most pleasant 
perfume.” 

A Puritan writer mentions as an historical fact that in 1640, on 
Whitsunday, in Cornwall, during service the church was struck 
by lightning, there being an awful storm, and that many were 
injured, which he regarded as a “fearfull judgment” upon cere- 
monies. But these “judgments” do not seem to have been gen- 
eral. Eosbroke remarks that Whitsunday was formerly “ cele- 
brated in Spain with representations of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost and of thunder from engines which did much damage. 
Wafers or cakes, preceded by water, oak leaves, or burning 
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torches, were thrown down from the roof of the church ; small 
birds with cakes tied to their legs, and pigeons, were let loose ; 
sometimes there were tame ones tied with strings, or one of 
wood, suspended ” 

Similar scenes used also to be enacted in Ireland. The Irish 
often kept the feast with milk, like the Hebrews, and with 
cakes and bread made with hot water and wheaten bran. Whit- 
sun ales (see Ales) were long in vogue in England. 

In Eome Whitsunday is celebrated with great effect, like all 
the other leading feasts of the Church. The ceremonies are 
chiefly religious. 

Whitsuntide was also noted once for the ceremony of font- 
hallowing. This was done in anticipation of the christenings 
which were to take place. The following is from Strutt’s 
“Manners and Customs,” iii. 174: “Among many various cere- 
monies, I find that they bad one called the ‘Font hallowing,’ 
.which was performed on Easter Even and Whitsunday Eve; 
and, says the author of a volume of Homilies in Harl. MS. 
2371, ‘ in the begyniiyng of holy chirch, all the children weren 
kept to be crystened on thys even, at the Font hallowyng; but 
now, for enchesone that in so long abydynge they might dye 
without chrystendome, therefore holi chirch ordeyneth to crys- 
tcn at all tj^mes of the yeare; save eyght dayes before these 
Evenys, the chylde shade abyde till the Font hallowing, if it 
may savely for perrill of death, and ells not.’ ” It was usual 
also in some places to strew the church floors with grass, and 
everj^'where to give alms to the poor. 

A superstitious notion appears anciently to have prevailed in 
England, that “ whatsoever one did ask of God upon Whitsun- 
day morning at the instant when the sun arose and play’d, God 
would grant it him.” See Arise Evans’s “Echo to the Yoice 
from Heaven; or, A Narration of his Life,” 1652, p. 9. He 
says “he went up a hill to see the sun rise betimes on Whitsun- 
day morning,” and saw it at its rising “skip, play, dance, and 
turn about like a wheel.” 

Whitsuntide in England was long a semi-holiday season, es- 
pecially among the young folk, who used to indulge in various 
games and amusements. Drop-handkerchief was played in 
Greenwich Park as late as 1825. Many marriages in humble 
life have had their origin in the games of this season. The gay- 
eties were continued through Whit Monday and Whit Tuesda^^ 
and were all of a similar character. 

In the Kennet Valley, near Hewbury, Whitsuntide is the 
great village holiday. Decked out in their best clothes, adorned 
with ribbons and banners, the men parade the lanes preceded by 
a band, and march to the church, where a special service is held. 
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Then they adjourn to a bam and have dinner, and later in the 
day go to one or two of the principal houses in the neighbor- 
hood, where dancing takes place on the lawn or drives, while 
the band plays vigorously. “ Tillage sports, running, and racing 
are not uncommon at these club feasts, and at Brindle, near 
Preston, Lancashire, we have seen a most graceful company of 
morris-dancers, consisting of about sixteen j’-oung men, dressed 
in tight-fitting purple knickerbockers and stockings, with foot- 
ball ‘sweaters’ of the same color. They had staves in their 
hands, and danced up the village street, striking their staves 
together in rhythmic time, while a band played stirring melo- 
dies. It was a graceful and pleasing spectacle, and may still be 
seen in the neighborhood of Preston and Chorley.” (Ditch- 
field : Old English Customs^ p. 128.) 

The Irish peasants believe that on a particular day at Whit- 
suntide all those who have been drowned in the sea come up 
and ride over the waves on white horses and hold strange 
revels. A fisherman who remained on the water on the night 
of this ghastly pageant saw a crowd of the dead on white horses 
making their way towards him. Their faces were pale with the 
hue of death, and their eyes burned with fire. They stretched 
out thin long arms to lay hold on him, but he managed to escape 
from their fearful grasp. As he landed, however, one of the 
horsemen rode close to him, and he saw the face of a friend 
who had been drowned the year before, and heard a voice call- 
ing to him to escape. Accordingly he fled at full speed, never 
daring to look back to see whether he was pursued. 

A mild variation of the Feast of Fools (g. i?.) was in ancient 
times performed on Whitsunday in Cbalons-sur-Saone and other 
French cities. This was known as the Dance of the Canons. 
Immediately after complines the dean, the canons, and the 
minor priests went in procession from the church to the re- 
fectory or other large room in the monastery. There, holding 
on to the ends of one another’s surplices, two by two they made 
the circuit of the apartment, chanting the responses of the feast. 
Though the pastime was an innocent one, it shared the general 
condemnation of the Church against the Feast of Fools, and was 
finally abolished through the efforts of Cyrus de Thiard, Bishop 
of Chalons-siir-Saone. 

At Whitsuntide the Servians celebrate the Feast of the Kra- 
litze, or Queen. The young girls assemble; one represents 
the standard-bearer, another the king, and a third the queen 
herself, who, her face veiled, and attended by a maid of honor, 
stops to dance and sing before each house in the village. The 
subject of these songs is generally marriage, the choice of a bus- 
band, the happiness of married life, or the cares of maternity. 
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At tho end of each atanza they repeat the refrain “ la lio," the 
name of tho divinity who presided over love amoiiix tlie aneient 
Slava, and who aooms to bo the aaiuoas tholjadoof tho ItuaHinna 
and tho Selum of the Poles. _ . 

Thev also repeat in proceaaion symbolical chants in honor 
of the" Vila, or nymphs of the forest, whom they repn-.sent ;is 
(lancinaj under tho trees where tho fruit is riiwuiin*;: or of the 
Ea<lischa (elves), who delight in shaking the dew from the 
flowers and loaves, and w'ho, pursuing some nymph, try to mitiee 
her into tho ahado of tho .forcnt by tho promiso tliat hIh' Hhufl 
there, hy her motber^H side, Bpin precious silk with a Ridden iUstad. 

On Whitsunday the ehurcheH in Ihissia are dvinmitml with 
birch-treo and younjEi^ birch-trees are hKhmI tip iii^ every 

corner, brought thither by tho peasantry. The tradition is that 
one must shed as many tears for his sins us there art' tlewHlrtips 
on the birch bough which he carries if ht^ have U(» fitiwers. fn 
spite of a recenti law which forbids the destruction ot ytnuii*; 

trees, this Pentecostal 
tom is winkisl at by the au^ 
thorities. Hut the widl to «hi 
classes, atnl tinlced tunny poor 
peo|)Ie who make a speeial 
etTort, !»riug a houquef of 
flowt'ts with thiuii church. 
Mveryone is elad in wliite nr 
light Cfdors, ns at KnMw, even 
those who are in numming 
having <lonni*d the Iduinh 
gray whieh starves them for 
festive garb. 

In Najiies tiu' feHtiviil of 
Monte Vcrgitie hi'giiis on 
Whitsunday and IhsIh for 
three days, 'fhe rent rat fea« 
ture is the lulgrimage t*» a 
church on Slouu' Verginr. 
near Avellino, This lieing a 
day's journey from Nnplo.s, all 
sorts of vehietes are enlled 
into rec|iiisition, winch on the 
return jemmey are derorated 
with tlowfu’s and boughH of trees. A donkey and a hullork, 
gayly IsKlecdccd witli rUdHUis, frequently form the dii\ mg team. 
Nurmu’ouH hands of merrymakers hearing stieks with fhiwer*' 
and pictuHis of the Madonna dance untiringly tdongdde 

But it is in Holland that Whitsuntide, under the mime ot 
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Pinkster (q. v.), is most ceremoniously observed. Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday exceed even the Christmas season in impor- 
tance. Processions of children carrying doves in their hands 
appear in all the streets. Formerly it was also the custom for 
maidens in cities and villages to bear one of their number on a 
plank upon their shoulders and collect offerings of money trom 
the passers-by in the streets or the dwellers in'the houses. 

Whit or Whitsun Tuesday. The Tuesday after Whitsun- 
day. Formerly the Whitsun festivities were kept up until this 
day in England, as they still are in many Catholic countries. 
The Eton Mon tern originally held on Innocents’ Day was later 
transferred to Whit Tuesday. 

For a long time in England Whit Monday and Whit Tuesday 
were reproductions of May-Day, except in the matter of mar- 
riage, for it was deemed unlucky to marry in May, while it was 
considered fortunate to marry during Whitsuntide. But the 
revelries were reproduced. . Thus, poles were erected and adorned 
with flowers and flags, and merry meetings were held around 
them with games and dances. Even clubs were instituted for 
the maintenance of these amusements. At Mecton, Morfolk, his 
seat, a Major Mason established a guild for rural sports upon 
these days. 

William, St., patron of Bruges. His festival is celebrated 
on January 10, the anniversary of his death. William Berriiyer 
was born in the twelfth century of an illustrious family, and was 
educated by his uncle, Peter the Hermit, Archdeacon of Soissons. 
He was made canon of Soissons and afterwards of Paris. He 
entered the Cistercian order, and was made abbot of Challis. In 
the year 1200 he was consecrated Archbishop of Bruges. He 
was about to start on a mission among the Albigenses when he 
died on January 10, 1209. His body was interred in his cathe- 
dral, and his relics were preserved until 1562, when they were 
burnt by the Huguenots. A hone of his arm is shown at Chal- 
lis, and a rib in the College of Navarre at Paris. The saint was 
canonized by Pope Honorius III. in 1218. 

In art St. William is represented holding a monstrance, or in 
adoration before one, to show his great devotion towards the 
host. He is also represented with tears on his cheeks, for he is 
said to have wept whenever he heard of some scandal in his 
diocese or some oppression of the poor. 

Willibrod, St., Dancing Festival of. An annual ceremony 
performed on the first Tuesday after Whitsunday at Echternach, 
a small village near Treves, in the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 
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St. Willibrod, who lived in the seventh century, was to the 
Netherlands arjd the Plemish and Lower Countries what St. 
Patrick was to Ireland. He carried thither the Christian faith, 
and finally, after a lifetime of missionary work, sought rest for his 
last days in Echternach, where he founded an abbey. Tradition 
says that his return to ihe village was celebrated by the sacred 
dances which are renewed every year. Only during the French 
Revolution was the custom interrupted. The festival now at- 
tracts thousands of pilgrims from the neighboring provinces, as 
well as curious spectators from all parts of the world. Most of 
the former come on foot, camping wherever they can in the open 
air or in barns. Those who are musical bring their instruments 
with them. In the morning all this crowd form themselves on 
the Grerman territory beyond the bridge across the Sure, w’hich 
is the river frontier between Germany and the grand duchy. A 
priest, who must be a native of Echternach, makes a short ad- 
dress and then places himself at the head of the pilgrims and 
leads the procession across the bridge to the old church. The 
advance guard sing the litany of the saint in a calm, dignified, 
religious tone whicn strangely contrasts with the clamors of the 
thousand instruments and the extraordinary dances in the rear. 
These are nothing but repeated jumps. The higher the jump 
the greater the evidence of devotion. Arriving at the old 
church, the priests bless the many articles which the pilgrims 
wish to place under the saint’s patronage. Mass is celebrated, 
everybody partakes of communion, and the pilgrims spend the 
rest of the day in the streets of the village, where a fete some- 
thing like the Flemish Kermesse is celebrated. 

Wilmington Giant. A rude figure of a man, colossal in 
proportions, cut in outline on a hill of the South Downs, near 
Wilmington, Suri-ey, England, the slope being so steep that the 
figure appears almost upright, and by its size and altitude brings 
to mind the Colossus of Ehodes. 

Until recently, few comparatively were aware of its existence, 
for it had been so nearly obliterated by the turf that it required 
a peculiar light to be easily traced ; and those who looked on 
the “Long Man,” as it was locally called, wrre not likely to 
recognize the interest of the inquiry which it had the power to 
awaken. At length the figure became knowm as the Wilmington 
Giant, and as such it has undergone some restoration. The 
Giant is two hundred and forty feet in length, while the head is 
above twenty-one feet in diameter. In each of the outstretched 
arras is a club or staff. 

These clubs are sometimes supposed to have a gnomonic char- 
acter, — that is, they may indicate the hours of the day, accord- 
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ing to the shadows that are thrown upon the surface. At noon 
the sun is exactly over the Giant’s head, and the whole figure is 
then seen in its restored outline; while the most casual observer 
can easily trace by the shadows, as they lessen or deepen in tone, 
the hours before or after noon. If the whole surface were kept 
clean, as is the case with the White Horse of Berkshire (^. v.). 
this power would be intensified; realizing which, we are the 
better able to understand the part it would play in regulating 
and directing the move- 
naents of the ancient Brit- 
ons. It has indeed been 
calculated that, with the 
chalk fully exposed to view, 
it could have been used as a 
day-signal and made the 
means of communicating 
over a vast area. 

Another suggestion is 
worth considering. Caesar 
in his notice of the painted 
savages whom he found at 
his first landing in Britain 
refers to their habits and 
religious ceremonies, where- 
in sacrificial rites had a 
ymominent place. “ They 
have,” he says, figures of a 
vast size, the limbs of which 
are formed of osiers ; they 
fill these with living men, which being set on fire, the men 
perish in the fiames.” This terse and simple statement appears 
to have been the foundation for the belief that wicker-work idols 
of the human form were the recognized deities of the Britons. 
This idea has been introduced into ballad literature and popu- 
larized by pictorial illustrations. But recent researches have 
made plausible the belief that on sacrificial days such figures as 
the Wilmington Giant and the White Horse of Berkshire had 
hurdles of osiers placed around them as enclosures. The whole 
district over which the Giant towered was formerly occupied by 
an enormous wood, sacred to two deities known as Andred and 
Andras, — in other words, the powers of nature ; and probably 
there is some connocliiig link between the remaining monument 
and the departed forest-like feature of the country. 

Winifred, St. A noble British maiden of the seventh cen- 
tury. Repulsing the dishonorable advances of a certain Prince 
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CradocuSj he cut off her head, and was straightway swallowed 
up by the earth. As to his victim, her head rolled down the 
hi)l, and where it stopped a miraculous spring or well gushed 
forth. St. Eeuno picked it up and skilfully reunited it to the 
body, after which St. Winifred lived a life of sanctity for fifteen 
years. Her festival is celebrated on November 3. 

St. Winifred’s miraculous well is still extant in Holywell, 
Flintshire, and is the most famous of all the holy wells in the 
United Kingdom, but the statues of the Yirgin Mary and of 
St. Winifred herself which decorated it seem to have disappeared 
with the Eefornaation. 

Even up to the seventeenth century the well was a constant 
resort for the sick and the devout, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Pennant found the roof of the vault hung with the crutches 
of grateful cripples. But he says that the number of pilgrims 
had much decreased in his day : “ In the summer still a few are 
to be seen in the water, in deep devotion, up to their chins for 
hours, sending up their prayers, or performing a number of 
evolutions round the polj^gonal well, or threading the arches a 
prescribed number of times.” 

The fountain is enshrined within a perpendicular Gothic build- 
ing. The enormous quantity of water that bubbles up (one 
hundred tons a minute), the coloring of the stones by the red 
moss, attributed to the blood of the saint, the singular fact that, 
although intensely cold, the water never freezes, are all features 
worth notice in themselves. 

M. de Montalembert has a pleasant passage about this well: 
“At the spot where the head of this martyr of modesty struck 
the soil, there sprung up an abundant fountain, which is still 
frequented and even venerated by a population divided into 
twenty different sects, but animated by one common hatred for 
Catholic truth. This fountain has given its name to the town 
of Holywell, Its source is covered by a fine Gothic porch of 
three arches, tinder which it forms a vast basin, where from 
morning to evening the sick and infirm of a region ravaged by 
heresy come to bathe, with a strange confidence in the miracu- 
lous virtue of these icy waters.” Some two or three years ago, 
however, the well passed into the hands of the Jesuits. 

A writer in The Senate gives this account of Holywell and its 
pilgrims as he saw them under the new conditions in 1895 : 

“The flooring of the chapel is damp with the water, the 
prayers echo with a hollow mournful sound in the chill air of 
the autumn ; the very water we know flows away, a force care- 
fully stored, to turn some flannel-works at the bottom of the 
hill; but over all a sentiment of fervor, a wonderful warmth 
of faith, a desire to be healed and to live, with the unspoken 
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acknowledgment of weakness and sin alone in the way, give to 
the ])lace a strange personality, growing npon one curiously as 
one watches the poor thin white figures slip into the green 
water, the fingers that take tremblingly the iron rails and for a 
moment are endowed with wonderful strength to retain their 
hold, the quick-moving lips that mutter prayers alone to be 
heard in the silence ; these are the things that seize for a 
moment upon one, for they are, and have always been, the 
working machinery of miracles. 

“ It is amazing what the priests have done for the place, how 
well they have understood the possibilities of their new acquire- 
ment. Twenty years ago the name was scarcely known or 
unregarded, a few cases of cures there are on record, a few 
stray visitors in the summer-time of the year, but now almost 
throughout the whole year the gates are open, prayers and 
hymns are chanted, while in the warmer days excursions bring 
hundreds of sufferers up the steep hill in conveyances, and some 
there are of them who have finished the ascent to the town, 
walking alone, who had not looked to walk again. There are 
many besides who go for a pilgrimage. Two bicycles leaned 
prosaically outside against the outer wall of the chapel. Inside, 
their owners, shivering in the cold waters, muttered quickly 
their devotions, kissed, standing in the water of the inner vrell, 
the stone now smooth with many lips, and finished by plunging 
into the water head first. Afterwards I watched them slowly 
wheel their bicycles down the hill. The bicycles looked strangely 
prosaic, with their fat, vulgar pneumatic tires. It was incom- 
prehensible as a dream. It was above all essentially Eoman 
Catholic. 

“As to the miracles, are they real? 

“Yes, I think so: false miracles do not pay; and there are 
every year cases of semi-paralysis and nervous disorders cured 
upon dipping in the icy waters. I had myself the pleasure of 
conversing with a little child cured by the waters, as she told me, 
of hip-disease. She was certainly able to walk up the hill with 
a gait that showed but small traces of her former malady; and 
I can believe there are several who have received temporary 
benefit, and not a few who have been more permanently restored 
to natural vigor and use of limb, by the power of faith develop- 
ing a state of auto-suggestion, the groundwork and basis of all 
curative miracles.” 

Wren, Hunting the. A custom which survives locally in the 
Isle of Man, in Essex County, England, and in Ireland, though 
tbe Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has stamped 
out its general observance. It consisted in killing wrens with 
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stones and carrying them about on furze bushes from house to 
house. Jt sometimes occurred on Christmas or on New Year, 
but most frequently on St. Stephen’s Day. Hence a connection 
has been fancied between it and the stoning of the martyr. An 
Irish legend is to the effect that one of St. Stephen’s guards was 
awakened by a wren just as the prisoner was about to escape. 
The popular Manx legend, however, explains that once there 
lived on the island a beautiful elf or iorelei, who by her charms 
and songs lured many of the young men into the sea, where the 
waves, rising at her spell, swept them away to death. At last 
the people rose in a rage and attacked the sorceress, who fled in 
fear, and, being close pressed, took the form of a wren and so 
escaped. But from a higher power a decree went forth that 
every year on St. Stephen’s Day she must appear as a wren, 
until it should come to pass that she perish by man’s hand. 
For this reason the people of the Isle of Man devoted the hours 
between sunrise and sunset to the effort of extirpating the fairy. 
All wrens that showed themselves on this fatal day were pursued, 
pelted, fired at, and destroyed without mercy. Their feathers 
were preserved by fishermen as a preventive from death by 
shipwreck. When the chase ceased, one of the little victims was 
afSxed to the top of a long pole with its wings extended, and 
carried in front of the hunters, who marched in procession to 
every house, chanting the following rhyme : 

We hunted the wren for Eohin the Bobbin, 

We hunted the wren for Jack of the Can, 

We hunted the wren for Eohin the Bobbin, 

We hunted the wren for every one. 

After making the usual circuit and collecting all the money they 
could obtain, they laid the wren on a bier and carried it in pro- 
cession to the parish churchyard, where, with a whimsical kind 
of solemnity, they made a grave, buried it, and sang dirges over 
it in the Manx language, which they called its knell. After the 
obsequies were performed, the company, outside the churchy' ard 
wall, formed a circle and danced to music which they had pro- 
vided for the occasion. 

At present the custom is followed only by boys, who are satis- 
fied with a far less promiscuous slaughter. A “ bush,” consisting 
of two hoops crossed, sometimes with a wren suspended by the 
legs in the centre, and sometimes minus the bird, is carried 
around to the singing of the quatrain already quoted. They 
collect money, and in return present each donor with a feather, 
which is supposed to avert the danger of shipwreck. Afterwards 
the bird is buried on the sea-shore (no longer in the churchyard) 
with much solemnity’. 
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In Ireland groups of young villagers used to bear about a 
holly-bush adorned with ribbons and having many wrens depend- 
ing from it. “This is carried from house to house with some 
ceremony, the ‘ wren-boys’ chanting several verses, the burthen 
which may be collected from the ibllowing lines of their song : 

“The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen's Day was caught in the furze. 

Although he is little, his family’s great, 

I pray you, good landlady, give us a treat. 

“ My box would speak if it had but a tongue. 

And two or three shillings would do it no wrong ; 

Sing holly, sing ivy — sing ivy, sing holly, 

A drop just to drink, it would drown melancholy. 

‘ ‘ And if you draw it of the best, 

I hope in heaven your soul may rest ; 

But if you draw it of the small. 

It won’t agree with the wren boys at all ; etc. 

A small piece of mone}’ is usually bestowed on them, and the 
evening concludes in merrymaking with the money thus col- 
lected.” (Croker: Besearches in the South of Ireland., 1824, p. 
233.) 

Ditchfield in “ Old English Customs,” p. 32, informs us that a 
wren-box was sold at Christie’s a few years ago which used to 
be carried in procession in some parts of Wales on St. Stephen’s 
Day. It is about seven inches square, and has a glass window 
at one end. Into this box a wren was placed, and it was hoisted 
on two long poles and carried round the town by four strong 
men, who affected to find the burden heavj'. Stopping at inter- 
vals, they sang, — 


“ Oh, where are you going?” says milder to melder; 

“Oh, where are you going?” says the younger to the elder. 

“Oh, I cannot tell,” says I'estel to Fose ; 

“ We’re going to the woods,” says John the Bed Nose. 

We’re going, etc. 

“ Oh, what will you do there?” says milder to melder; 

“ Oh, what will you do there?” says the younger to the elder. 

“ Oh, I do not know,” says Festel to Fose ; 

“ To shoot the cutty wren,” says John the Bed Nose. 

To shoot, etc. 

And so on for eight more verses, taking the form of question and 
answer, as in the ballad of “Cock Eobin,” and describing the 
method of shooting the wren, cutting it up, and finally boiling it. 

64 
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Y. 

Yeomen of the Guard, familiarly known as Beef- Eaters* 
A corps organi7*iHi by Henry VI 1. for his own proteetitin mu the 
day of bis coronation, October 30, 1485, \vbic‘h has served its n 
bodv-guard of tlie Koglinh sovereign ever since. In tht^ retgii 
of fleury VI IL there were two hundred of them, halfof wlmiii 
were mounted. In that reign they acquired the naine of Beef 
eaters, —a tuune generally supposed to he a corrupt it>n 4if hufir* 
tien, but the etymology is doubtful as the Yeomen never had 
charge of the royal buffet or sideboard.' Preston ("* llistt»ry of 
the Yeomen of tlie Guard,” 1885) suggests that they may have 
received their name from a bird called beefeater, wfiose striuig 
thick bill bore some resemblauce to tluftr partisans, Indt^eii 
the Yeomen were often referred to as '‘billmeu” because they 
carried a weapon with a hook like the beak or bill of a birth 

At the llcHtoration their number was rtslucetl to t»iic htimlriHi 
The ctirps was reorganized in 1861, jmrehast's td tdlieers' cono 
missions abolished, and future vacancies directctl tt» he given to 
officers of the army of long and gooti servit*e. Tht^ captain is 
always a peer, and goes out with each ministry ; the lieutenant 
must be, or have been, a colonel or licutiuiant colomd in the 
army; the ensign and clerk of the <dHH|ue. liimtenant cnlunt-lH 
or majors; the exons, or exempts, captains; and the privates, 
non-cornmissioiied officers not below the rank of sergeant. 

The ** Yeomen Wainlers of the Tower,” whose ditty it is to 
keep watch over the historic Tower of Li>mh>n, are Isuutrarv 
members of the Yeomen of the Guur<l. They are appointeif 
forty in mimhcr, ly- the constable, and are rinumited frt»in tlie 
retired mm-cMunndssioned offici^rs of the army. 

The ceremony of closing the Tower gates every night is ftill 
of anticpie qttaintness. A few minutes Indore the cU>ck strikes 
the hour of eleven— on Tuesdays and Fridays, twelve--the Head 
Warden Yeornati Porter appears at the Main Guard and tip 
plies f<»r the ** Es(*ort for the Keys.” This coitsists of a party 
of six privates, commanded by'" a sergeant, who aeeomjiany tlo' 
ptjrttu’ to the outer gate and assist him to close it. Ifavitu; 
iacktal both the gate and the wiedud, the Yeoman Porter re 
turns, hearing the keys, and followe<l by the escort. As he 
passes the sentries, on Ids way hack to the Main (fuartl, eaeh td‘ 
them challenges, ami in reply to Who goes there?” is atiswereil, 
‘*The keys.” The setitry rejoins, Wlmt keys?” to whieh the 
rcj'dy is given, ‘*The Cifueetfs keys,” ami the escort passes mi till 
it aiTives at the Main Guard, which now turns out, ami uft«u* tin'* 
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same questions and answers as to tlie “keys” and what keys 
they are, the officer opens the ranks, and presents arms to “ the 
Queen’s keys,” which are then carried by the Yeoman Porter to 
the Governor’s house and placed in his office. All this ceremony 
and precaution may seem superfluous, but it is a remarkable 
fact, and not less so from the late Duke of Wellington having 
caused much inquiry to be made on the subject, at the Home 
Office and elsewhere, that there has never been any riot or serious 
disturbance in London without some plan being laid by the ring- 
leaders for the attack and seizure of the Tower. 

An annual inspection of the Yeomen of the Guard is held in 
the gardens of St. James’s Palace on June 14. The friends and 
relatives of the Yeomen, as 
well as persons of distinction, 
are privileged to be present. 

Here is the Daily G-raphic's 
account of the inspection 
of 1895 : “ Field-Marshal Sir 
Donald Stewart was received 
on his arrival at midday by 
Lord Kensington, captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, 
and was conducted to the 
parade ground. Sir Donald 
Stewart’s inspection of the 
men was one which was more 
than merely formal, for as he 
made his way down the lines 
there was not one of the vet- 
erans with whom he did not 
stop for a moment to ask a 
question, to examine a medal, or to pay a kindly compliment. 
When the inspection was over the old soldiers were drawn up in 
square, and were addressed in a few well-chosen soldierly words 
by the Field-Marshal. They were the flower of the British army, 
he told them ; and he hoped that their long and brilliant ser- 
vices to their country would be an incentive to 3 mung men of the 
present day to follow their example.” 



Annual Inspection of the Yeomen. 


Yom Kippur (Heb., ‘‘The Day of Atonement”), also known 
as a day of prayer and fasting in the Jewish calendar, based 
upon the command in Leviticus xvi. 29-34. Falling on the tenth 
day of the month Tisri, it is the concluding ceremonial in the Hew 
Year observances. On Eosh Hashanah (q. u.), or Hew Year’s 
Day, there were praise and prayer, but no afflicting of the flesh. 
Then the fate of the pious was merely inscribed in the great book 
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which lies open for changes during ten days; but after Yom 
Kippur the register is closed and sealed, and what is written is 
written. So the greeting for the first day is “ Chaihivoh Tovoh,” 
the short for “ May you have a good inscription,” while that of 
Yom Kippur is ‘‘ Chatimoh Tovoh,” a good seal.” 

As the Jewish day lasts from sunset to sunset, the ceremonies 
begin on what we should call the preceding evening. 

Every family purchases a cock. The eldest male, taking it by 
the legs, swings it nine times over the heads of the others, 
praying God to transfer their sins into the body of the fowl. 
The bird is then either killed as a sacrifice or given to the 
poor. 

The last meal for twenty-four hours is taken just before the 
first dark hour. Until sunset next day not a drop of water, not 
a mouthful of food, can pass the lips of the fasters. All are 
now" in readiness to start for the synagogue, which has been 
strewn with straw. The anxious mothers and wives question 
the men eagerl}" about the state of their souls. Have they for- 
given all transgressions against them ? If they have not, theirs 
may not be forgiven them. 

Though unprescribed in the laws, this domestic ceremony, 
which may be called the parting for the synagogue, is often a 
most harrowing and touching scene, especially among the sterner 
believers of orthodox Jewry. The mother, with tears in her 
eyes, embraces her son and beseeches him to purify his soul, and 
the wife does likewise with her husband. In the tense emotional 
excitement, with the dark, obscure dread of atonement upon 
them, the men sometimes make up quarrels they had thought 
too bitter ever to be settled. Brothers and sisters are reconciled, 
and not infrequently husbands and wives, who have separated 
in anger, rush into each other’s arms in this hour. 

In the basement of the synagogue are arranged dozens of long 
narrow boxes filled w"ith sand. Each worshipper brings with 
him a candle, sticks it in the sand, lights it, and in a brief prayer 
beseeches God to let the light of his mercy shine upon the candle 
and by making it burn long and clear indicate a long and happy 
life for the supplicant. 

The men remove their shoes and take their places in stocking- 
feet on the floor of the synagogue. The women are usually in 
the gallery. Many of the men wear the kittel, or burial-robe of 
white trimmed wiih black stripes, and the talith, or white satin 
death-cap. The ceremonies commence with the Kol Midre, or 
service for the absolution of all vows, which is thrice repeated. 
Prayers and readings break the spell of it, and the Jews believe, 
as tlie name implies, that they are absolved from all the vows 
of the previous year, and that those made on Hew Year’s 
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Day are satisfactory and are inscribed with a good omen for the 
twelve months. 

After the Kol Midre most of the Jews go home and sleep. 
But the more devout remain in the synagogues all night, and all 
return early in the morning, at five or six o’cdoek, to resume 
their devotions. The morning service is the Sbachvith. It in- 
cludes the reading of the Torah, or scroll, and lasts till ten 
or eleven o’clock. The second service, from eleven till one or 
two o’clock, is the Musoph. Then comes in the afternoon 
the Minchah, which continues till the closing hour, when the 
Neeloh supersedes. This ceremony must be continued till three 
stars are out. Sometimes all the Psalms are read, but if the 
day is not yet over, the reading begins again, or some other 
book of the Bible is taken up and is painfully repeated by the 
reader till at last the stars are announced and the ram’s horn 
sounds the glad tidings. The Book of Life is closed, the seal is 
afiixed, the judgment is set. 

Yue-Ping (Chinese, ^‘Moon-Cakes”), Feast of. The Chinese 
Thanksgiving, held at the full moon in the eighth month of 
their calendar. A clear sky is always eagerly prayed for, as a 
sight of the moon on this occasion is held to be of happy au- 
gury, It is a very old festival, and is chiefly commemorated by 
an abundance of good things to eat. Thej^ have no turkeys in 
China, or if they have them they prefer pigs, and hence the 
proper dish on this day is a porker of eight pounds’ weight, 
roasted to a rich brownish red and seasoned with many sweet- 
smelling herbs. With this as the main dish come the moon- 
cakes, which in point of complexity and number of ingredients 
put the plum-pudding of our English sires to the blush. They 
are round, are served with a sweet sauce, and arc stuffed with a 
hash of minced pork, watermelon- seeds, nuts, ginger, and spices. 
So far as their appearance goes, they are supposed to resemble 
a full moon ; but, it may be said with emphasis, the resemblance 
is a conventional one, and a Chinese convention at that. 

I^^ot only are moon-cakes eaten at home, but friends and rela- 
tives pay visits to present them to one another, with many pro- 
testations of atfection and with a preliminary pouring out of 
libations to the moon. It is very remarkable that a verse of 
one of the Jewish prophets should be explained by this Chinese 
custom. “The children gather wood,” said the seer, “and the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their dough to 
make cakes to the queen of heaven.” 

Yule Doughs or Doos. A peculiar sort of cake made at 
Christmas in many parts of Northern England for distribution 
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amoa^ tho yoang people. They are from Htx to 

ruughly fusiiioaed in the shape <4' a human tiguri*. doiihl- 
less representiag the infant Jesus. Haisiim are inserted h»r the 
eyes and iu)se. Tltere are varitms other cakes peculiar the 
season, as in Cornwall, where each houseluihl maken a hatch of 
currant cakes on Christmas Eve. A sniall portiiui of the doiigli 
in the centre tif each top is pulled up, ami this small lu^ad piece 
to the cake is called ^‘the Christmas.” Each nieiuhiu' oi the 
family has his own special cake; hut every one ought to tiinie 
a small piece of every other person’s cake. In Alnwick a cUh^ 
tom existed of giving sweetmeats to children at t'hrisinia*^ time. 
These were called Yule Babies. Ben Jonstin’s Mast|ue ot 
Christmas” has a character calUnl Bahy Cake, but this in ex- 
plained to refer to the Twelfth Night cake. 

Yule-Log- The name given by the ancient (toths and ^tix* 
ons to the festival of the winter solstice was */»C or Yuir, *rhe 
latter term is still preserved by the Hcoiclg and obsolescent ly i*y 
the English, and it survives everywhere in English speaking 
coumrieH in the compouml Yule log. The etyiuokigy of ihe 
word is uncertain. 4me (Jreek or the imnie of a 

hymn in honor of Demeter, the Latin a time i»f re 

ioicing,’* and the Cothic ol or or/, a feast as well as the lkv»oite 
litpior used at the feast, namely our ale, - all tlic^e have been 
suggested. But a more probable derivation is from tl»e tt«»f hie 
gild or Am/, **wheclC— tne wheel being everywhere a symbol 
<if the turning-point of the year, or the nenml when the sun made 
a revolution in his annual circuit ami entered on his northern 
journey. 

Now, tlie burning of the Yule-log or Yule-cUig, known by 
other names in ('Ontincntal Europe, was an nmdent Cbri'^Huas 
ceremony liescemllng from the ScamlinavinnH, who at their feast 
of Jul used to kindle huge bontires in lionor of their go 1 Tlier. 
Similar boutires were kindled in Europe ami elsewluu'c at the 
summer solstice (see John the liACTisT, St.C whence tt is sur 
mised that all these customs have their source in sun wtU’ship. 

The English ceremony of bringing in and buruUig the Yule leg 
on (diristmas Eve, which still has its local survivals, was full ef 
picturesque detail. The log wuis a massive piece of wo«*d, Ire. 
(piently the nigged and grotesquely markecl root of an oak. It 
was drawn in triumph from its resting place amid shouts and 
laughter, cvtTy wayfarer <lot!lng his hat as it passetf, Un its 
entrnnc‘e into (he baronial hall the minstrels hailed it vvttli ming 
and mimic, or in the absence of the minstrels each member of 
the family sat upon it in turn atid sang a Yule song. A favijr^ 
ite Yule song began with— 
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Welcome be tbou, heavenly King, 
Welcome born on this morning, 
Welcome for whom we shall sing 
Welcome Yule. 


Meanwhile Yule doughs (^. u.) were eaten and washed down 
with draughts from the mighty wassail bowls (see Wassail) and 
tankards of spiced ale. 

The sport of “ Dun in the Mire” was often played ere the 
final conflagration. The Yule stock, drawn into the middle of 
the floor, became ‘‘ Dun, the cart-horse,” for the nonce ; the cry 
was raised that he had stuck in the mire : 

If thou art Dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire, 

Of this (save reverence) love, wherein thou stick’st 

Up to the ears. 

Two of the company, with or without ropes, advanced to 
extricate Dun ; after various real and feigned exertions, they 
called for more help, until all present were mixed up in the 
rough-and-tumble exertion ; the fun rose from the horse-play of 
the revellers, falling about, and contriving to roll or drop the log 
on each other’s toes ; this was kept up with hearty enjoyment 
until, the fun being exhausted, “ Dun was drawn out.” 

In Borneo and Juliet,” Mercutio observes to Borneo, — 

Tut, Dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own ward : 

If thou art Dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire. 

After the endless amusement afforded by the Yule games, the' 
log was kindled to cheer up the hearts of the revellers and to 
defy the cold. The firing was to be accomplished, according to 
traditional usage, from a portion of the charred Yule block care- 
fully preserved from the preceding Christmas for this purpose : 

Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunneset let it hurne ; 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen, 

Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must he kept, wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next yeare ; 

And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief there. 

It was believed that the preservation of last year’s Christmas 
log was a most effectual security to the house against fire. We 
are further informed that it was regarded as a sign of very bad 
luck if a squinting person entered the ball when the log was 
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burning, and a similarly evil omen was exhibited in the arrival 
of a barefooted person, and, above all, of a flat-footed woman. 
As an accompaniment to the Yule-log, a candle of monstrous 
size, called the Yule Candle, or Christmas Candle, shed its light 
on the festive hoard during the evening. Brand, in his “ Pcpu- 
lar Antiquities,” states that in the buttery of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, an ancient candle-socket of stone still remains, orna- 
mented with the figure of the Holy Lamb. It was formerly 
used for holding the Christmas Candle, which during the twelve 
nights of the Christmas festival was burned on the high table at 
supper. 

In Provence the analogue of the Yule-log of the Northern 
nations is called the Cachofio. Every household has one, which 
is burned from Christmas Eve to January 1. Haturally it must 
be a good stout log some five feet long. The head of the family — 
grandfather, father, or eldest son — must make the first incision in 
the tree, which is usually an olive or an almond, though any fruit- 
bearing tree will do. The log when cut is borne home in triumph 
on the shoulders of the two sturdiest members of the family, 
the father and the eldest son, or the husband and wife, while the 
children caracole around them or lend little helping hands. 
Already, because destined for the Christmas rites, it has acquired 
a sacrosanct character, so that it would resent any unduly rough 
handling or disrespect. But when treated reverently and burned 
with fitting rites, the log brings a blessing on the household, and 
its very ashes are potent for good. 

Formerly when the Counts of Provence lived and ruled in Aix 
it was customary for the magistrates of the city to carry in sol- 
emn procession a huge cachofio to the palace and formally pre- 
sent it to the sovereign or his seneschal as a free-will and good- 
will offering. And after the ceremony of presentation the city 
fathers wore served with a collation in the great hall of the 
palace and enabled to drink the health of the count in his own 
good wine. 

The Servians also have their Yule-log. On Christmas Eve the 
father of the family goes to the wood and cuts down a straight 
and well-grown young oak. He brings it in, saying, “ Good- 
evening, and a merry Christmas;” to which all present reply. 

May God grant both to thee, and mayest thou have riches and 
honor.” Then they throw over him grains of corn. Presently 
the young tree is placed upon the coals, where it remains until 
the morning, which is saluted by repeated pistol-shots. When a 
neighbor pat's a vi>it he first throws grains of wheat through 
the open door, crying. Christ is born 1” Those upon whom the 
grain has fallen answer, ‘‘He is born indeed!” The visitor then 
enters, and, striking the log with a piece of iron, adds, “ For as 
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many sparks as come out of you, let there be as many oxen, 
horses, sheep, i^oats, pigs, and bee-hives.” At length the mis- 
tress of the house throws a veil over all the assembled guests, 
and the remains of the log are carried out into the orchard. 
The ashes are retained, as they are believed to bring good luck. 


z. 

Zemzem. (So called, by obvious onomatopoeia, from the 
murmuring sound of its waters.) A holy well in Mecca, one of 
the most sacred objects within the precincts of the Kaaba. (See 
Mecca.) According to Moslem legend, when Hagar and the 
infant Ishmael were abandoned by Abraham for domestic 
reasons which every family man must approve, they wandered 
into the valley of Mecca, or rather where Mecca was afterwards 
founded, and Hagar, oppressed by the heat, began to search for 
water to relieve the thirst from which she and the child were 
suffering. She ran backward and forward between the hills of 
.Safa :;nd Alarwa, seeking in vain, but, returning to the spot 
where she had left the infant, found that Ishmael had himself 
discovered the spring they both needed by a simple expedient, 
familiar to babies of all nations and all periods. Kicking out 
against the ground, his infantile efforts had laid bare one of those 
springs which in Arabia are frequently concealed by a light 
layer of sand. This was the well Zemzem. 

It is certain that Zemzem, like the Kaaba, is one of the most 
ancient of the antiquities of Arabia. Both were connected with 
the oldest rites of the pagan Arabs, and existed in verj^ much 
their present form and were applied to very much their present 
uses before the time of Mohammed. It was the Prophet’s grand- 
father who reopened the well, of the position of which he had 
been informed in a dream, whiVr, ^ was trying to devise some 
convenient means of fulfilling ms special duty and privilege of 
supplying water to the tribes who fioeked annually to worship 
at the Kaaba. Digging in the appointed spot, he found the 
remains of an ancient piece of masonry enclosing a copious and 
never-failing spring, which was at once accepted as the tradi- 
tional well of Hagar. It is probable at least that the masonry 
dated from the old days of the mercantile prosperity of Mecca, 
perhaps even from pre-Christian times. Ever since this redis- 
covery of the well. Zemzem has hold a prominent place among 
the holy things of the Arabian temple. The millions of pil- 
grims to Mecca do not leave the “Haram esh-Sherif” without 
washing in, or at least tasting, the water of the well Zemzem, 
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and most of them carry away a flask of the holy water, 
more yaluahle present can be offered by a returned hajji to his 
friends than a bottle of this miraculous, though admittedly 
brackish, fluid. Its properties are quite unique in the eyes of 
the faithful. It can cure diseases ; sprinkled on grave-clothes it 
produces the most salutary results in the future state of the 
deceased ; while a single sip is the best cordial that a host can 
offer to his most distinguished guest. One famous traditionist, 
whose memorj^ was proverbial, ascribed his retentive powers 
entirely to the copious draughts he had taken of the water of 
Zemzem, which Sale gravely remarks appears to be really as 
eflScacious in its own province as the spring of Helicon has 
proved to the inspiration of poets. But from what one knows of 
the sanitary methods of the East there is nothing surprising in 
the discovery that the well of Zemzem is as foul as a good many 
other saintly springs. The water in the fountains of mosques 
never strikes the eye or nose with any very pleasing impression, 
and Zemzem is in the midst of a thickly built city, where drain- 
age is of a peculiarly primitive description, and the well is almost 
necessarily affected by the drainings from the countless carcasses 
of beasts which are annually sacrificed by the pilgrims in the 
neighboring valley of Mina. 


THE END. 



